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EEPOET 


COUNCIL OF THE NOETH-CHINA BEANOH 


Foe the Yeae 1879. 

At the Annual Meeting, held the 3rd of February, the following 
gentlemen were elected Office Bearers for the year 1879, Tiz: — 
T. W. Kingsmill, Esq., President. 

J. MoLeaty Brown, Esq., I 
P. G. VON MollendorfFs Esq*, / 

G* G* LowdeRj Esq., Becretcmj, 

F. Hirth, Esq., Pk.D., Lihmnmu 
A, Stripling-, Esq., Treasurer. 

A. A. Fauvel, Esq., Curator. 

I), J, MaogowxAN, Esq., M,D.% 

F. B. Forbes, Esq., I 


H. Bailey, Esq., 


Councillors. 


A . Kraijss, Esq., [ 

Jo Haas, Esq,, j 

T. G, Smith, Esq., 

During the year only two meetings liave been held, on wMch 
occasions the following papers were read : — 

1, -— Ethnology in Eastern Asia, by T. W. Kingsmill, Esq. - 

2. — Siamese Coins, by Joseph Haas, Esq. , 

The absence of many members of the Society and the con- 
sequent lack of papers were the cause that the n^eetings have 
been rather few this year. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
new year upon which the Society is now abbut to enter, mayjDe 
a beneficial one for the Increase of science, especially in regard 
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to tliis great Empire, the knowledge of which it is the principle 
object of the Society to promote and cultivate* 

Last year the Society had to mourn the loss of three of its 
members, this year, again, two deaths have occurred : those of 
Mr* Oo I)* Crawford' and Dr. P. E. 6aI15, who for many years 
were members of the Society. 

In the course of the year sis resident and two iion-residenli 
members have been elected, while sis gentlemen have resigned 
their membership. 

The publication of the Society’s Journal has been entrusted to 
the hands of Messrs* Kingsmili and Haas, and will appear 
shortly. ^ 

The’ Curator was not able to publish a Eeport, owing to his 
sudden departure from Shanghai. However, with the exception 
of a very valuable and most carefully arranged collection of stones 
presented by Dr. Guppy, very few additions have been made to 
the Museum. 

We take this opportunity to offer once more our best thanks 
to the English and French Municipalities for the most liberal 
grants extended by them in aid of the Museum, and we hoiie 
that they will continue their support for the coming year. 

The list of members of the society is herewith subjoined. 

The report of the Treasurer is also appended. 

The Secretary of the Society having been obliged to leave for 
Europe through ill-health, his functions have been entrusted by 
the committee to the undersigned during his temporary stay in 
Shanghai. 


L EHEIH, 

■Sonf, Secretcmjy pro tewh 
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Medhurst, Sir Walter H., k.o.e., London. 
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Eobertson, Sir H. Brooke, c.b., London. 
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Pitman, J., Esq., Tokio. 

Plancy, Y, Collin de, Esq., Peking. 

Eeid, David, Esq., England. 

Ehein, J., Esq., Peking. 

Eussell, The Hon. James, Hongkong, (absent.) 
Eyrie, The Hon. Phineas, Hongkong. 

Sampson^ T., Esq., Canton. 

Schulze, Capt. F, W., Coast. 

Smith, The Hon. Cecil C., Singapore. 

Starkey, Eeg. D., Esq., Hongkong, 

Stent, G. 0., Esq., Wenchow. 

Stuhlmann, C. C., Esq., Kiukiang. 

Sutherland, H., Esq., Foochow. 

Watters, T., Esq., Ichang. 

White, P. W., Esq., Hankow. 

Wicking, H., Esq., Hongkong. 

Wilcoxi E. 0., Esq., Hongkong. 
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TREASURER REPORT. 


To ili£ President mid Go77imittee of the 

North-China Branch of the, Eoyal Asiatic Society, . 

Siiangliai. 

Gentlemen, 

Ilthough the Statements of Accounts of the North' China 
Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society and Shanghai Museum for 
the year 1879, which I have now the honour to submit to you, 
show the details of all receipts aad disbursements ; a few re- 
marks will perhaps help to a better understanding of the financial 
position of the Society and Museum, 

It will be observed that the gross receipts of the Society for 
the year just closed amounted to 1969.88 and the disbursements 
to 1987.15, including $409.86 for Journal for 1878, and $107.64 
due the Hon. Treasurer for same year, in all $517, thus reducing 
the actual disbursements, for current expenditure for 1879, to 
$470.15. The deficit, amounting to $17.27, is more than covered 
the amount credited to the Shanghai Library and Museum. 
Subscriptions for the past year have been collected from forty- 
eight resident and thirty-three non-resident members. From the 
latter class there is still due about $160, which have not yet 
being received. The Society have no outstanding liabilities, and 
the arrears of subscriptions may be looked upon as a balance in 
favour of the Society. 

As regards the Museum, the income for the past year 
amoimted to $875.91; the disbursements for current expenditure 
to $686.24. The remainder, amounting to $189.67 shown as 
transferred to the account of the North China Branch of the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society, balances the two sides of the Accounts. 

The total outstanding liabilities of the Museum, on the 81st 
December last, amount to Tls. 273.45, made up as follows 


To Eecreation Fund Interest on Loan of Tis. 1,500, 

two years at 5 per cent per annum .Tls« 150.00 

To Shanghai Library Eont of Museum for six months 

ending 81st December, 1879 Tls. 75,00 

To W, B. Pryer, Esq., Sundry Expenses for Museum 

due since 1875, $51.89 TIs* 37.87 

To North China Branch, of the Eoyal Asiatic Societ}?; 

Balance due on Eent Account, $15.88. ,..Tls, 11,08 


Vlll 
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These figures are siifficienfc to prove that the Miiseiiiii is in 
want of funds, and it is to be hoped that the annual grant of 
Tls. 500 given by the Municipal Council North of Yang-king- 
pang, and Tls 100 by the French Municipal Council, 'will be 
continued. 


ALPEED B. STEIPLING, 


Hon. Treasurer. 
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LIBRARIAN’S REPORT. 

Tile stock of publications added to our Library during the past 
3^ear again consists entirely of the donations of books received 
from other societies., public institutions, etc., and presented by 
private individuals. I subjoin a list of the books so received. 

ISFo new boobs have been purchased, although the Library is 
now in a somewhat backward state, and threatens to become 
more and more a collection of books on the most heterogeneous 
subjects having assembled in the same room by accident, instead 
of being what is ought to be,— an establishment facilitating 
reference to the principal literary material, of the past as well 
as of the present day, relating to 'China and the Ear East. 

It has been the practice, it seems, not to make purchases in 
anticipation of gifts from the authors of the new books. Thus 
purchases of works of mark were postponed, and, after a number 
of years had elapsed since their -first appearance, lost sight of' 
altogether. The result is a number of important in our 

collection, tlie filling up of which I would recommend to be taken 
in hand as early and as often as the financial position of the 
Society will permit, the number of important books presented, 
though wanted for the completion of our collection, accumulating 
year by year. 

During the short time I have been in charge of- the' Library,' 
I have had ample opportunity to observe two important defects. 
The one is that' the Library is a great deal too sparingly used by 
the members of the . Society; the other, that it is, or has been 
formerly, used in , a somewhat disorderly, not to say unconscien- 
tious, manner. " A': thoro'ugh overhaul will show that a number- 
of books duly catalogued is missing, without any record of their 
whereabouts,— the result, no doubt, of the practice of taking out 
books in the absence of, and without afterwards returning them 
to, the Librarian. . 

It seems that the existence of an honorary librarian is no 
-sutficient guarantee against this malpractice. It will be found 
impossible by almost anyone who may unite this post with the 
more bulky duties of Ms daily pursuit, to be always in at- 
tendance when books are taken out by members ; nor is it always 
convenient to accompany those who wisli to consult books on 
the premises ; moreover, the library room has to cleaned and 
aired from time to time by Chinese servants, and is it not often 
that an honorary lihrarian will find time ’to superintend ^uoh. 
access to his treasure on the part of irresponsible people in 
person.'. ... 
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It is cliieflj for tliis reason that the proposal has been made to 
move the Slianghai Library Committee, if convenient, to take 
over the administration of the Asiatic Library in consideration of 
permission being given to the members of the Shanghai Library 
to use it for purposes of reference or reading on the premises. 
As the Asiatic Library could easily be kept in a separate room, 
say, the present lecture room, when meetings might be held up- 
stairs, and would continue to be the sole property of the Asiatic 
Society, I should say that the acceptance of such a proposal 
would benefit both the interests of the Society and the Shanghai 
Library, There can he no doubt that the present librarians of the 
last-named library, being professionally engaged in that work, 
would be much better qualihed to see that books are easily used 
and are accessible at regular hours, while keeping their issue to 
members of the Asiatic Society, and their return in due course in 
proper order, than a member of our Council, not living on the 
premises, and not being able to attend to the Society's business 
at any time he may be called upon to do so. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to strongly recommend the 
adoption of such a plan, the advisability of which may not at 
once seem plausible to members not immediately connected with 
the administration of our books | but has forcibly attracted the 
attention of myself and Mr. Haas, who, having been librarian 
himself, has paid particular attention to the subject. 

P. HIRTH, 

Hon, Librarmh 
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LIST OF WORKS 'PRESENTED TO THE LIBRARY OF THE 
MORTH-CHINA BRANCH OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC 
SOGEITY DURING THE YEAR 1879 AND UP TO 
DATE, 4TH MARCH, 1880. 

L Complete sets of the publications issued from the Inspec- 
torate General of Customs, Statistical Department, viz 
Eeturns of Trade^ 1878^ Parts I. and IIj English 
Version, 

Iletums of Trade, 1878, Chinese Version. 

Customs Gazette, l!7os. 4(i to 44, 

Medical Reports, 16th and 17th Issues. 

List of Lights, Buoys, and Beacons for 1879, English 
Version. 

List of Lights, Buoys, and Beeons for 1879, Chinese 
Version, 

2. Journal of the Royal Asciatic Society, jS[qw Series, Vol. 
XI, Parts I. and II. 

8. Proceedings of the Royal Society, Vol. XXVI, Xo. 184 ; 

Vol. XXVII, Nos. 185-189; Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 190-196. 
4. Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. XLVIII, 
1878. 

5» Proceediiags of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. XXII, 
Nos. 4-6 (1878) ; New Monthly Series, Vol. I, Nos. 1-10 
(Jan. to Oct., 1879.) 

6. Journal of the Statistical Society of London, Vol. XLI, 

Parts II, ni., and IV. (1878) ; VoL XLII., Parts I and 
XL 

7. Statistical Society of London t List of Fellows, 1879. 

8 . Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, 1878 : 

Parts II, and IV. ; 1879 : Parts I. and IL 

9. Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, 

1878 ; Nos, 135 and 186 ; 1879 : 137-139. 

10. List of the Geological Society of London, 1878. 

11 . Smithsonian Report, 1877. ' 

12. Essex Institute Historical Collections, Vol. XIV, Nos. 1-4. 
18. U. S. Court Survey, 1874 and 1875. 

14. Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, VoL VIL, Parts 

III (two copies) and lY ; Vol. VIII Part I? 

15. Geological Survey of Japan : Reports of Progress for 1878 

and 1879 ; By Benjam'in. Smith Lymen. ^ 


XI?, 
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16. Zeitsclirift der Deiitselien Morgenliindiscliea Gesellscliaft^ 

1876 : ToL I-IV. ; 1877 : YoL I-IY; 1878 ; VoL MV;"' 
1879 : VoL I and IL 

17. Monatsberiolit der KgL prenss. Akademie der Wissen- 
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THE INTERCOURSE OF CHINA WITH CENTRAL AND 
WESTERN ASIA IN THE 2ND CENTURY B.G. 

(By T. W. Eingsmill, Esq.) 
INTEODFCTOEY. 

Th© period to which the following notes refer is one of con* 
siierable historic interest. In the Far East the Empo^ror Wd-ti, 
the most enterprising of the Han dynasty, having broken the 
power of the Turkish Empire of the Hiung-nd, Lb* Kara-Eirus, 
was engaged in strengthening the internal administration of 
China, and in extending its influence abroad. In the West the 
Eomans had, B.O. 146, captured and destroyed Carthage and had 
reduced Greece to a Eoman province. The Ptolemies yet ruled 
in Egypt ; and in Asia the Syrian Empire under the house of the 
Selemidm still survived, but was showing evident signs of decre* 
pitude. In, Asia Minor, Pontus was rising into importance 
under Mithridates V., who was one of the first of the more 
important sovereigns of the continent to enter into close relations 
witli Borne. This position of afairs finally resulted in the great 
war between his son Mithridates VI. and Borne : which afforded 
that encroaching ppwer the opportunity of firmly establishing 
theEoman rule in Asia; and eventually overturning the decadent 
power of Syria, already frittered ^way by internal dissensions 
between the members of the royal house of the Selencidae, 

: To the east of Syria lay the powerful state of Parthia, which 
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i f. 

foiiiicled by Arsaces I. about tbe year B.C. '250, bad now B.C« 124 
descended to the greatest of Parthian monarchs, Mithridates II. 

His father Artabaniis had lost his .life in an attack on the 
TochcM^ the Ta-hia of the Chinese narrative, who, having ac» 
cornplished the destruction of the ■ Greek kingdom of Eactria, 
were threatening the adjacent kingdom of Parthia. Mithridates 
coiitiriiied the war and was eventually successful; taking possession ^ 

of Sarangia, and forcing the Scythian tribes who had poured 
down on Baotria to find a vent for their superabundant energy 
in Afghanistan and the Punjaiib. 

To the north-west of Parthia lay Armenia, a country geogra- 
phically of importance , in the long continued' disputes of West 
and East ; audits peculiar relations with Pontiis and Parthia 
led to the first contact of Rome with the latter power. Forced 
at last to take some side in the quarrel of Rome and Pontiis, 

Mithridates IL of Parthia despatched an envoy to the Roman 
General Sylla ; and thus by a curious concatenation of circum- 
stances it fell to the lot of one man to open negotiations with 
the two great empires of tbe East and W est, China and Rome. ^ 

The Chinese embassy preceeded, however, that sent to the ' ^ 

Roman General by some thirteen years, and may probably be 
referred to the year 105 B.C, The power of Rome was already 
making itself felt in Asia, but the absence of any allusion to it 
in the pages of Sze-ma T’sien seems to prove that Parthia had 
as yet seen no cause to anticipate the struggle for empire which 
the events of the next few years forced upon her. For some 
years longer she succeeded in bolding herself neutral in the great 
war between Rome and Mitridates of Pontus ; but the great re- 2 

public at last compelled her to declare herself, and we find the 
Partliians for a short period in alliance with Pompey, — an alliance 
however siifiicientiy unnatural to lead to a breach a few years 
later, and which finally culminated in the total defeat of the 
Roman army under Grassus., ., 

The descriptions given ill the following pages will serve to 
explain .many , of the allusions, to- Serica and the Seres in the 
- of the Augustan. poets, and 'enable us the more readily to com- 
■preheiid, how Parthia came to he the medium of communication. 

. A misinterpretation ..of the embassy of Ohang-ICien has led to . ■ . ' 

erroneous views on the intercourse of China and the west; and 
as the received version of the embassy, taken mainly at second ■ 

hand from l^bte Chinese writers, could scarcely be made to tally 
with what wo knew of Asia, from other,., sources, much' needless 
dogbt has been thrown on the accounts of the embassy . ex.tant. 
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I have ill the following notes adhered to the original descrip- 
tion given in Sze-riia T’sien’s great work, the Slii-ki ; and as 
Sze-ma was almost a contemporary of the events he describes 
his account is naturally more trustworthy than that of later 
writers, who simply copied his descriptions, or, if they varied 
generally did so erroneously. 

Tw'O writers from very different stand-points have given iis 
geograpliical descriptions of Central Asia during the period re- 
ferred to. In tlie^ East we have Sze-ma T’sien ; in the West 
Strabo. The Chinese is somewhat the older in date ; having been 
bom B.C. 163, wdiile Strabo’s -birth is attributed to about B.C. 
66. As might be expected the Chiiiese author is fullest in his 
descriptions of Eastern Turkestan, while Strabo’s recital ends 
with the lately overthrown Greek Kingdom of Eactria. The 
Chinese author was acquainted with Parthia, and even with 
Sarangia, the modern Beistaii, while many of the other Central 
Asian States were known to him by report. Both writers were 
careful and critical, and hence have arisen many curious and 
uiidesignecl coincidences, which enable us to gauge the general 
trustworthiness of both narratives. These coincidences I have 
remarked on in the notes attached to the text; which is a transla- 
tion of the CXXIII. Chapter of the Shi-ki or Historical Memoirs ” 
a work wdiich deservedly holds a high rank amongst histories ; 
and the translation of which in full would add much to our 
knowledge of the early history of Eastern Asia. 

I have preserved the ordinary transliteration of the Chinese 
names; not that that system is to be considered correct, but 
that it has for the present become so firmly fixed as to be more 
familiar to students. The rules for transliteration into the older 
language, which seems to have partialij survived up to the Han 
dynasty, are stated Journal X. S. Vol. XIL p. 124. 
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4 THE INTEPX'OHRSE OF CHINA WITH. EASTERN TURKEaTAN 

THE INTIEOOUESB OP CHINA WITH EASTERN 
TUEKESTAN AND THE ADJACENT COUNTRIES 
IN THE SECOND CENTURY BX\ 


The following is mostly a translation" from the 12Srd Cliaptei: 
of the SM“M or' Book of History of Szema Ts^ien» Informa« 
lion divided from other sources is inserted in the form of Notes, 

As a portion has already appeared in print (vid. Celestial Em- 
May Sth, 1876) I shaironly give a summary of the begin- 
ning. . 

Chang KTen had been sent by the emperor Wu4i of the 
Han dynasty to try and open communication with the Yiieh-ti or 
(Viddals, the 'E(f>BaXiTat of the Greeks) whoj having been dis- 
possessed by the Turks (Hiung-nii or Kara Nirus) had poured 
down on the decaying Greek Kingdom of Bactria, called by 
Szema Ts’ien Ta-hia J ie. Tochar-ia, from the Tochari 
(Td%apo^ of Strabo) who had lately overrun it, and whose name 
survives to the present day in Tokh^ristan. 

Chang-kien on his road outwards was captured by the Turks 
and held in captivity for ten years. Having made good his 
escape, and nothing daunted, he determined to carry out the 
object for which he had been sent. Travelling westwards for 
ten days he arrived at Ta-yuan ^ a country which forms 
the central feature in the narrative, and regarding |which much 
misapprehension has existed. Ta-yuan has been usually iden- 
tified with Ferghana or Kokand, the valley watered by the upper 
streams of the Sir Daria and recently annexed by Russia, but 
the narrative will show that it must be placed east of the great 
Pamir steppe, and most probably near the site of the modern 
Yarkand. 

Chang. K’ien tried to induce the .people of Ta-yuan to enter- 
into a league under the Chinese suzerainty, with the object of 
driving back the Turks, then encamped along the slopes of the 
Tlen-shan* In this although received with civility he was 
unsuccessful; and he went on to. K^ang Kii ^ apparently 
Riang 'KuI on ; the Pamir. - Passing through K’ang Ku> Chang 
KTen came to the Yueh-ti,' who;, dwelt. .-then on the, banks .of' the,' 
Tu-kwai Shui.^ ^ or Surkh-ab' of to-day; their southern 
boundary being form'el by the ’Kwai ,^ Shiii (the "Wakh or 



and the adjacent countkies in the second century b.c, 5 

Oxiis). Thoiigli animated with a burning hatred towards the Tiirks^ 
who had expelled them from their ancient seats in what' is now 
Kan-siihj thej could not be brought to agree to the proposition 
, of the Chinese ambassador ; who thereupon went on to the Tahia 
(Tocliari) with the object of returning to China through Thibet 
After a detention of more than a year he , was a second 
time captured by the Turks ; but taking advantage of the con« 
fusion caused by the death of the Shen-yu, he finally escaped 
back to China (B.O. 126) after an absence of thirteen years. 
He was honourably received and promoted to high office, 

Szepa T'sien then proceeds to a geographical description of the 
countries visited, Ta-yuan lay to thfs southwest of the Hiung-nfi 
territory and about 10,000 li due west from China. The country 
was for the most part settled, and the land cultivated, producing 
both rice and wheat. The inhabitants made use of wine made 
from grapes and possessed many Shen® horses. These 

were described as sweating blood ; and being descended from a 
celestial breed 5^ H • There were some seventy cities large 
and small in the country, and its population was calculated at 
about 100,000. Its troops used the bow and spear, and shot 
from horse-back. 

North-west of Ta-yiien lay KAng-ku; west the greater Yueh4i 
j south-west Ta-hia i^oxapoi); north-east the 
Wu-sim i^Kmavoi), To the east were Kan-mi 

or Kan -mao and Yu-t’ien ^ ^ (Khoten). West of this latter 
place the rivers flowed to the Western sea. East of it into the 
Im-chak (the Salt marsh, later on called the Salt Water ^ ^ 
ie. Lake Lob;^) which was said to have an underground com- 
munication with the sources of the Yellow Biver. Adjoining the 
Im-ehak were the States of Low-Mn (apparently originally 

called Dardan*) and Ku-sze gj ^ (also called Kiu-sze or Ch’e- 


1 P'u-tao-tze ^ ^he grape, is apparently connected with the 
Greek ^orpvQ.. Strabo XI, X., speaking of Marglana calls it ^svdpnsXo^^ 
and says of the grapes that they grow in bunches two cubits in size top Sb 

pQrpvv 

2 I have left SMn have translated, as in the sequel it will be found to 

bear a technical meaning, ■ ■ 

3 Han . or ' Kan is ■ probably in error for Yu ; Oh, Mtcmrief VII, and 

the characters, written also represented apparently Miori-a, Kiria 

of the maps. 

4 Lob is apparently a corruption of Lavdpa .i,«. , Sait VTater^ ** 

5 See C/micse VIL B42. 
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sze |j| -4kslii®), the plains outside the cities of wliicli 
reached to the waters of the lake. 

Of Wu-siin we are told that it lay some 2,000 li to the north ; 
its people were herdsmen, and similar in their customs to the 
Hiung-nli, They could produce some ten thousand bowmen, 
brave in fight. Formerly subject to the Hiung-iiti they had at- 
tained independence. They married their near relations, and 
refused to pay homage at court. 

H'orth-east of Ta-yuan lay K’ang-kii;=^ whose inhabitants were 
similar in their customs to the Yueh-ti, and which could produce 
some 80,000 or, 90,000 bowmen. On its south lay the Yiieh-ti, 
on the east the Hiung-nu. r* 

Some two thousand Zi to the northwest of Eiang-ku lay Im- 


6 In the Shui-king called S. M O’iie-mot i.e. Aksh-marda ; by Yuen- 

ehuang |p Ohe-mo-t’o-na, Aksmardana, which he identifies 

with ^ evidently an error for ^ ^ Ghek-mbt, agreeing in sound 
with the name in the Shiii-king. 

7 The Wfi-sun ^ ^ are apparently to be identified with the Asii or 
Asian! who according to Btrabo occupied the upper waters of the Jaxartes, 
and who are classed as nomades with the Pasiani, To-chdri and Sakarauli, 
the latter possibly transposed from Sarakauli, he, the Sarikoolies of Shaw. 
Strabo’s description would agree perfectly with Sze-ma’s both as to locality 
and manners. 

8 K’ang-kii I am disposed to identify with the liaiigha of the 

1st Fargard of the Yendidad, which Sir H- Bawlinson (notes to Monograph 
on the Oxus, Journal li. Cl. S. Yoh XLII. p.p. 494,601) places in the position 
I have marked out for K’ang-ku. Etymologically K’ang, in Cantonese 
hong, repose, joy, and Zend ranh, to \soiinil, praise, seem to be connected 
with Sanscrit ras, 1st gustare, amare ; 2nd sonare, clamare ; Greek slpfjvri, 
€" ipu). The old pronunciation therefore of the Chinese word would thus 
have approached nearer than the modern the Zend ranh ; in which case 
the Chinese ICang-ku would have'represented sufficiently well the Baiigha of 
the Yendidad. The verse in which the name occurs has been translated 
so very difierently by Spiegel and Hang that it may seem presumptuous 
to ofier an ..op.inion, but it may-. be rendered As .the sixteenth best , of 
regions and countries, I, who am Ahuramazda produced Eanha upon the 
waters, governed without supreme chiefs.” The phrase upon the waters 
may, refer to its position surrounding the lakes of the Pamir ; or taken in 
eonnexxon. with the next verse which, speaks of- the subsequent creation ^'o.f 
frost and snow, to the legend of the upheaval of Pamir from the primeval 
waters, and . .the consequent • increase in the severity o.f its winters as the 
land grew more elevated. This legend is .given at greater length in the 
'.2.nd-Pargar^ .The statement that it, was governed without supreme rulers 
agrees with the description of the inhabitants as semi-nomades similar to 
Ihe - Yueh-ti. , • That they were not Turks we may .gather from the text which 
arways' conn.ectsihem" with -'the ' Aryans- "of Yuan, and Im4/sai . , 
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t’saiy called subsequently Im-t^sai-li-kan® (Samarkand) very 
similar in its customs to K’ang-ku, and wiiicli could muster up- 
wards of 100 j 000 bowmen. It adjoined a great marsh^o with- 

9— Im-t’sai-li-kan ^ ff* It seems, most likely here that the 

two first characters are iiiYerted and that we should read T’sai-im-Ii-kan 
in the old prormnciation Sal-im-ar-kand for Salmarkauda, modern Bamar- 
kand, the Marakanda of Strabo and Ptolemy. 

10— The great marsh communicating ^Yith the Northern Sea is to be 
placed to the east of the present Aral. Strabo describes the Polytim^ius 
or river of Sogdiana as flowing through cultivated grounds and ending 
like the Arius (the Heririid) in the desert. The name Polytirnetus was 
not original, but was conferred by the Macedonians. Ptolemy speaks of 
several unnamed rivers flowing from the ^ogdian mountains, one of which 
he says formed the Osean marsh. Two others which rose in the moun- 
taiiioiis region of the K6m§dge, where the laxartes itself had its rise, joined 
it in either side, one of which was the Demus, the other the Baskatis. 
Ammiaiius Marcelliniis, while generally following Ptolemy, is more 
esplioit. He tells us that two navigable rivers the Araxates and Dyma&, 
which descend into the plain through gorges and precipitious valleys, form 
at the foot of the Sogdian mountains a long and wide marsh known as the 
“ Osia palus,” Strabo too speaks of extensive marshes east of the 

Jfc Hyrkanian sea. A slight alteration in the level of the Aral and an 

increased flow of water in the upper Zarafshan would restore this condition 
of affairs. The upper valley of the Zarafshan is still called Maoha, whence 
not improbably is derived Ptolemy’s Baskatis, and the Demus in this case 
would be the present Kisbka, which after flowing past Karshi loses itself in 
. desert. There seem to be still remains of the ancient bed of the Jaxartes 
across Kizilkffm from Khojent along the northern flanks of the Sog- 
dian mountains. When Alexander the Great was at Samarkand 

he determined to advance as far as the river Tanais, and on it at the 
furthest limit of his territory, found a city to be called Alexandria. On the 
Tanais was the city of Kyra called by Arrian Kyrupolis. In two days he 
captured the five intermediate cities, and on the third appeared before 
Kyra. He found the water in the river so low that a portion of the bank 
beyond the extremity of the wall w^as dry, and by this means introduced a 
portion of his troops into the city, who opened the gates for their comrades. 
After a severe fight, the garrison retired to the citadel which they defended 
8 a day longer, but were compelled for want of water to surrender. Strab® 
waxes wrath over the account of the Macedonian, whom he accuses of 
falsehood for calling the river the Tanais, As however, Danuin Zend signi- 
fies river, it is not unlikely that the lower com'se of the Jaxartes may have 
been known by some such name to the Persians who accompanied Alexan- 
der. Kyra was destroyed, and on the site was erected Alexandria EschatA 
The present town and citadel of Jizakh probably occupy its site. The 
marsh described by Sze-nia would thus have, stretched from the neighbour- 
hood of Bokhara, across the Kyzil-kum, and northeasterly in the direction 
of the present Otrar near the junction of the Arys with the present Syr- 

^ darya. This river is not improbably the Araxes of Strabo (XI,, YIII,, 6) 

which he says was the principal cause of the inundation ol the land ; it 
divided at its mouth into several branches, some of which flowed to the 
“ other sea ” towards the north, and one into the Hyrkanian gull ^ 

The statements of the old geographers, all point to the former con- 
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oiti 'defined banksj covered with reeds and (comraiinicating 'witli) 
the nortiiern sea. 

West of Ta*yiiaii at a distance of two or three thousand li lay 
the Yneli-ti who dwelt north of the 0.xus Their country 

was bounded in the south by the districts lately conquered by 
the Ta~hia (Toohari)j and on the west by An-sik ^ ^ or Par- 

thia. The ¥iieh-ti were herdsmen and nomades, and in manners 
and ciistoms resembled the Hiung-nn. They could muster some 
100,000s or, 200,000 bowmen. After their defeat at the hands of 
the Hiung-nii they had removed to a distance ; and passing Ta™ 
yuan had attacked the Tahia from the west and defeated them. 
The Yueh»ti followed the course of the Tii-kwai (Suikh-ab) and 
fixed their royal residence on its northern bank A portion of 
the tribe not being able to get away with the others took refuge 
in the K'an-shan amongst the Thibetans and became known as 
the lesser Yiieh-ti, 

About 1,000 U to the west of Ta-hia, lay Parthia, a very powerful 
state about 1,000 square, and which had dependant on it 
about one hundred cities large and small. It was well cultivated, 
and had marts where the people and merchants trafficked. Both 
carriages and ships were used for the conveyance of merchandise, 
and it had a silver coinage bearing the image of the king, changed 
with each successive reign. 

To its west was Tiaou-chi^s ^ ^ (Sarangia or Drangia) ; to 
its north Im-t’sai-lhkan (Samarkand). 

T’iaou-chi was on the sea coast. It was an agricultural coiin- 


nection of the Aral and Caspian, Pliny says that an expedition sent by 
Pompey travelled in seven days from India to the river Icarus, the river of 
Balkh, which then flowed into the Oxus ; and that thence Indian merchan- 
dise could be conveyed by way of the Caspian to th© Kyras, from which a 
portage of not more than five days was sufficient for their carriage to the 
Phasis. Strabo makes on the authority of Aristobulus the same statement, 
which however must be received cum gmno saU$, In this case either the 
levels taken by the Bussian engineers must be erroneous, or the basin of 
the Aral has undergone an elevation of at least two hundred feet, as the 
Bussian surveys place the dividing ridge between the two seas at that 
height above the water-shed of the Manych between the, Caspian and Black 
seas.' 

11 ^ Ngan-sik. Th© old pronunciation of ^ seems to have been: 
ar;, cfr. Gr. Bans, ram/ Parthia. was apparently known 

^CMnese-as Arsak after. the title of its kings. ■ 

IS ^ Tdaou-phi, T’iaou is to be compared with Gr. ■ mipa , show-. 
!i% that the initial was 5. 
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try, x^rodiiciiig rice. There were large hirds^ ® there, with eggs 
as big as water Jars. It was inhabited by a ttirbiilenl people, 
who were eoiitiniially changing their sovereigns, and hence fell 
an easy prey to Parthia, Old men in the latter country said 
that in Sarangia was the Yok-shiii and. the Si-wang-inup ^ but 
they had. not seen them. 

Ta-liia (Tokharia) was situated about two thousand U south- 
west of Ta-yuan, to the south of the Kwai-shiii (Oxus). It was 
a settled country with towns and villages ; the people very simi- 
lar to those of Ta-yiian. There was, no supreme ruler, each city 
md town electing its ' own chief. Its soldiers were weak and 
cowards in battle, ht only for traders. The Yueli4i attacked it 
from the west, defeated its forces and established their superiori- 
ty. Its population was reckoned at upwards of a million ; its 
■capital was Lam-shi-c^heng^ ® (Darapsa of Strabo). It has marts 
for the sale and purchase of merchandise. To its southeast lay 
Shen-tu ^ ^ S (India). 

When Ghang-lden was in Ta-hia he noticed some goods ■which 
liad come from S-zecliiien and asking how they had come, he 
learnt that they had come by way of India. 

Of India we learn that it was situated some thousand ii to the 
southeast of Ta-hia. The country was cultivated, and the man- 
ners and customs of its inhabitants were very similar to those 
of the Tochari. The climate was damp and hot, and the peojde 
made use of elephants in war. It lay near a great river (the 

IS Ostriches, whose former range seems to have extended to these re- 
gions. 

M The Xok-shiii, weak, or rather dead-water, Is evidently here 

applied to the Hamiin or lake of Seistan. The Yok-shui of Chinese legend 
referred apparently to an ancient lake once occupying the greater part of 
Eastern Turkestan, and of which lakes Lob and G-ash are the decaying re- 
presentatives. It is associated with the Kwen-lun slian Le. Mts. of Gand- 
hara and the Si-wang-mu 5 2*^* latter name seems to he a 

eorruption ©I Sumeru, the character ^ being used for in Caatoitese 
mong, and connected with the root mar or mor to die, W. F. Mayers in 
Ms CMnese Eeaders^ Manual stib. voc. gives a sketch of the wonderful 
legends which have grown up round these two names. They are evidently 
connected with the Hindoo stories of the Gandharvas, Finding as their 
knowledge of Eastern Turkestan extended that they could not apply the 
legends to Lake Lob in its then^ condition, and hearing of tlie similar 
situation of the Hamen, the stories were readily transferred to the new 
site. . 

,15 Lam-sM OMeng ^ ^ the Ba-mp^a, Strabo., -The 

phonetic as seen in ^ iam ix. Xaiij3-dvcA> seems to point to an oxijginal 
lamk Barampsa was probably the original form of the irame. 
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Indus), Ciiaug-k’ien , calculated the distance from Ta-Iiia to 
China at twelve thousand IL It was situated to the soiitliwest 
of the latter country. 

India lay upwards of a thousand li to the south of Taliia. 
There were commercial relations between Szechuen and Indian 
the two countries not being very distant from one another. At 
present intercourse with Ta-liia is carried with difficulty 'through 
Thibet ^ ; the Thibetans not being friendly. , Some few on the 
norths on account of what they can gain f/om the Hiiing-nu, 
prefer the shorter road by SEechuen, which is besides free from 
robbers. 

The emperor heard that Ta-yuan had entered into relations 
with Tocharia and Parthia, all being important countries with 
large commerce, w^ell settled land, and arts yielding only to the 
Chinese. Their military power was but small, and they valued 
highly the productions and wares of China. To their north lay 
the Yiieh-ti and K^ang-ku fierce in war. They might be induced 
by the hope of profit to enter into relations with China. This 
was as reasonable a connexion as could be hoped for, since the 
countries extended some ten thousand Z^Vand nine interpreters 
were needed to reach the different tribes, their authority extend- 
ing as far as the Western Sea (the Arabian Gulf). 

The emperor was much pleased and gave his assent to what 
Chang-k’ien had suggested, and directed Mm to despatch from 
Kien-wei ® in SEechuen expeditions along the four roads 

leading outwards from that place, viz., by Mang by Yen 
by Tffi and by Kiung-pak Xfl Each advanced one or 
two thousand IL That taking the northern road was stopped 
by the Tai-tsok ^ that going south by the Kweii-niing ^ 
m of Bui The Kwen-ming tribes acknowledge no 

supreine ruler. They were a set of robbers, and seized and killed 
the Chinese travellers, so that this route had to be given up. They 
however heard that some thousand U or so to their west lay a ^ 
country where elephant carriages were used named Thn-yut,^^ 
the people of which carried on a clandestine trade with Sze- 
chueii. ' . , 

As the Chinese were now seeking to establish a route to To- 
charia, they ^ commenced by endeavouring to; communicate wdth 

■•16 Kien-weiv nowKia-ting-fii. 

17 Sui, H-kiang-fu in Yunnan, ■ 

18 ancient Sfcinineswara now Oiule and 
Bohiikiind (See Ciinnin|ham’s Ancient Geog. of Iiiclia I, 328) but here ap- 
plieci to north-easteim India generally, ■ , 
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T’iu-yiitu They first tried to open a road to tlie soiitliwestern I 
^ and spent mucii inonej on it. They did not however siic- 
ceedj and discontinued it. Ciiaiig-k’ien affirmed that it was 
possible by this route to reach Tocharia, and a second time tried 
negotiation wdtli. the I. He was however appointed to join the 
commander-in -chief in an attack on the Hiung-nti, as he was 
well acquainted with the localities where water and provisions 
•were to be found, so that the army should not suffer from their 
want. He was also invested as marquis of Po-waiig. This was 
in the sixth year of the term Yuen-so (B.C. 128). 

The next year he was appointed escort officer and order- 

ed in conjunction with General Li, ^o lead the right wing in an 
attack on the Hiimg-nii. The Hiiing-nu suiToiinded General Li, 
whose forces suffered severe loss : Chang-ki’en came, however, 
to his aid and succeeded in rescuing many of his troops. 

This was the year in which the Chinese despatched the Light- 
horse General (Ho Kii-ping) with ten thousand troops to attack 
the western settlements of the Hiiing-nh. He succeeded in ad- 
vancing as far as the Kl-lien Shaii.^*^ 

The next year tlie King of Hwan-ya« ^ ^ induced his people 
to submit to the Chinese, and in consequence Kam-ch’eiig ^ 
Ho-si fg If, Si-ping |f and Han-shaii ^ [|j as far as the 
Im-chak (Lake Lob) were cleared of the Hiung-iiu, » ^ and for the 
time their chiefs ceased their encroachments. Two j^ears after 
this the Chinese routed Shen-yu to the north of the Gobi. 

After this the Emperor betliongkfc himself of asking Ghang- 
k’ien as to the condition of Tayuan. Chang-k’ien had been de- 
prived of his marquisate (on account of the defeat mentioned 
above® f). He replied ** When your servant lived amongst the 
Hiiing-iiii he heard that the King of the Wu-snn was called 
KVeii-mo ^ His father had ruled over a small state lying 
immediately to the west of the Hiung-nu, which was attacked by 
the latter, who killed K’ wen-mo’s father (his name according to 
the Han-shu was Kan-tow-mi ^ ^ |p) K’wen-mo was deserted 

113 m III K’i-lien is said by the Obinese commentator to have 
been the Hinug-nh title for heaven. If this is correct the characters are in- 
verted and should read ^ Ig i.Ct Bhan-gri* ■ The How-Han-shu gives 

Chang-li i.e, Tangri as the equivalent, vide A. Wylie, Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Ins. VoL II. ^No. III., , 

20 These positions, were in the prefectures of Lan-chow aid Si-ning in 
the present Eansuh. For a detailed account of these operation vide Bhi-ki 
Ch., 110 also A. Wylie , ,v 
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in tlie wilderness. The ravens brought; « him meat in their 
mouths and hovered oyer him, and a wolf came and gave him 
SUCH.®® The Shen-yu astonished at the prodigy took him and 
brought him upj and when he grew up to manhood gave him a 
body of troops to , command, 

Finding lie was a man of ability, the Slien-yii restored to him 
his father’s people, and gave him. the protection of the western 
cities, Khven-mo carefully looked after the interests of his peo- 
ple. He raised a corps ■ of ten thousand bowmen, and accustomed 
them to battle. The Bhen-yu dying, Hhven-mo led his people 
to more distant quarters, and established himself as an indepen- 
dent prince, as he did not wish to continue subject to the Hiiing- 
nd. The Hiung-nu thereupon sent a force to attack him, but were 
unsuccessful, on account of the supernatural protection afforded 
him, as well as the distance. Without any important fight they 
entered into a compact with Mm. At the same time the Shen- 
yu was much distressed at the progress of the Chinese. 

The territory of Hwan-ya had been almost depopulated, and the 
barbarian tribes ^ ^ were willing to accept presents from the 
Chinese, and the present was a favourable time for holding out in- 
ducementstothe Wii-siin. They mightincite them therefore to move 
eastward and take up their abode in the former territory of Hwan- 
ya, where they and the Chinese would be as brothers. If they 
accepted the invitation, it would be equivalent to cutting off the 
right arm of the Hiung-ma. The Wu-siin placed in close contact 
with China, and a connexion formed through tliem with Tocha- 
lia in the west, all might then become outer tributary states to 
the empire. 


22 This tale of siicMiiig by a wolf, familiar in the cases of Romulus 
and Cyrus, is matched by at least two more tales from ChineBe sources. 
In the Tso-chuen YII. Y, is given the story of Tsze-wan of T’sfi suckled by 
& tiger Ch, Glass. Y, 297. Kla-proth 2\ibleazi de TJlsk relates from Chinese 
sources, the similar story of Assena, founder of the northern Turks, p. 114. 
The addition of the raven (j^ wu) above is a play on the name of the tribe 
(Wu-sim), With regard to the attack on theTYu-sun, Hr. 'Wylie’s transla- 
lion (I.C.) may be quoted, ' , In, the year 176 B.O. the Shen-yu wrote , to the 
Emperor * * * Now in conseqnence of a slight breach of the treaty 
by some petty , officials' you pursued the' Bight Hage Prince, till he. was 
driven westward into the territories of : the Yueh-ti. There, however, 
Heaven favoured our cause ; our officers and troops were loyal and true ; 
our horses strong and spirited ; and by slaughter, decapitation, subjuga- 
tion and pacifejation our. .army effected the complete reduction of the Yueh- 
ti; while Low-Ian, Wu-sun, Hu-M and the adjacent kingdoms, to the num- 
ber of twenty-six in allj without exception submitted to the Hiung-nff ; and 
thus all the bowmen natives are united as one family. 
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The Emperor gave his assenfc to the scheme and appointed 
Ohaiig-k’ien leader with the rank of Chung- lang j|| |j|. He 
took three hundred men, each provided with two horses. The 
mission was supplied with about ten thousand sheep and oxen,, 
and gold and silk for presents in. almost unlimited quantities! 
Everything was done to expedite it ; along the road it has to 
traverse presents were sent to the neighbouring districts. 

On Ms arrival amongst the Wu-sun, Ohang-k’ien was, received 
with ceremonies similar to those made use of by the Slien-yu. 
He was much mortified at this. Knowing, however, the avarice 
of the barbarians, he told them that he was the bearer of Mfts 
from the Emperor. If the king -wevs not willing to acknowledge 
the Emperor as his superior lord, then he would take them back 
with him. If he agreed to acknowledge him then he would 
present them ; they might take their choice. Chang- klen then 
explained the object of his visit. The people of Wu-sun had the 
opportunity of moving eastward and ^occupying the territory of 
Hwan- 3 ^a ; in case they did so, the emperor would bestow a 
princess of his own immediate family on the king. The people 
of Wu-sun (it was urged in reply) would be divided ; their King 
was old, and they dwelt so far from China that they did not 
know w^hether it was a large or smaU state. They were long 
accustomed to the ways of the Hiiing-nu ; they were their neigM 
boiirs, and their leaders feared the power of the Hu. They did 
not desire to change their quarters, nor had their King power to 
compel them. Chang-khen could not prevail them to accept his 
propositions, 

IC wen-mo had some ten sons; the second of whom was called 
Ta-luk ^ 1^: he was brave and skilled in leading troops. He 
moved his quarters with about ten thousand horsemen. Ta-luk's 
eldest brother was Tai-tsze and had a son named Sham-t’su. This- 
brother died young. As his death approached he expressed to his 
father his desire that Sham-t’su should become Tai-tsze in order 
to preserve the succession. Kwen-mo willingly assented, and 
after his death Sham-t’su ^ became Tai-tsze. Ta-luk was 
irritated that he had not been appointed ; he plotted with his 
younger brothers, and raised, a rebellion with the object of 
compeiliiig his father' to eet aside Sham-t’su, K’wen-mo was 
now old, he was apprehensive that Ta-luk would kill his nephew, 
and sent away the latter to new quarters with ten thousand 
horsemen. K’wen-mo had still ten thousand horseman left which 
he kept about his own person. The forces* of the state were 
thus divided into three bodies, of which Those adhering to K’wen- 
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mo were, liOweveTy tke .most powerful ; but K’wemmo under the 
circamstaucQS did not dare to enter alone into a compact with 
Ciiang'K’ieii 

Cliangdv’ieii in consequence divided his embassy ,, and sent his 
lieutenants to Ta-yiian,, K^ang-kUj . the greater Yueli-tij Ta-hia^ 
Aii-sikj Sheli-tiihj yii-then, Yu-niiii and the contiguous countrieSj, 
Y^u-suii suppiying escorts and interpreters. . 

When Ciiaiig-kdeii returned he arranged with Wii“Siiii that 
they shoiild send ten envoys, with ten horses, to return thanks 
(for the. proposals that had been- made) and that they should be 
able to see the extent and power of China. On Chang-ldien’s 
arrival he was promoted to tJie dignity of ta-hing and made one 
of the nine grandees, but died the following year. 

The W^u-siin envoys having seen China, its great popiilatioBj 
its wealth and liberality,, returned to their own country and re*» 
ported how great' in comparison ■ was China. For many years 
after Chang-k’ien’s mission, intercourse with Tadiia continued 
and men passed freely. It was thus that communications' com- 
menced between China, and 'the countries to , the north-west, the 
way to which had been opened by Chang-k’ien. Ail succeeding 
envoys spoke of the honesty and straight-forwardness of Ms 
dealings with foreign states, and the latter agreed in their 
appreciation of his character. 

After the death of the Marquis of Po-wang (Chang-khen) the 
Hiuiig~nh, hearing of the arrangements between China and the 
lYii-siin, were irritated, and wished to make an attack on the 
latter; the Chinese, they said, had opened communication with the 
’Wii-siui, and there were nothing to prevent them going southward 
and forming a league with Ta-hia and the greater Yiieh4i. The 
Wu-suu were alarmed ; they sent envoys to China with a present 
of horses, and asked a Chinese princess . in marriage, so that they 
and the Chinese should be brothers.; -’'The Emperor . laid the 
request before his Mimstem' in Counoil.^^^ T^^ all said, 
them first send the wedding presents, afterwards, we will .send 
the brided* The Emperor wrote a •letter in reply ** Shen . horses 
come from the north-west ; ■ those to- be obtained .in Yru-siin are 
good, notably those known as T’ien horses. There are also 
Han-Miieh {blood-sweating) horses of Ta-yuan full of spirit. Be- 
sides there are .the celebrated Wu^sun horses called Western Paragons 
® noted horses of Ta-y.uan called the Then horses etc. 

When China^first desiredAo' establish' settlements in the West, it 
founded the principafity of Tsiu-Psiuen to facilitate intercourse 
with the North-west. Since China i-s- now sending, missions to 
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Parfcliic% Bamarkanclj Sarangia, ..and India, ' and the Emperor is ' 
desirous of having a supply of Yuan horses he sends this letter 
in the hopes that his wishes will, he attended 

As to the Envoys sent by China to foreign countries one pei 
^ complete consisted of one hundred. Pew however, numbered as 
many. Those who had been trained under the Marquis of 
Po-wang and afterwards had increased experience, had dwindled 
to a few. The Chinese despatched yearly missions, of which the 
larger oonsistecl of ten or more pel ; the smaller of five or six. 
Those to the more distant countries were absent -eight or nine 
years, to the nearer, a year or so. 

It was about this time that Chinaeffe^ited the conquest of Yiieh, and 
made an impression on the south-western I in Sze-cliiien so tliat 
these requested permission to send envoys to do homage to the 
Emperor. At the same time the departments were formed of Yik- 
ehow ^ 5>I|, Yftt-sui ^ Yang-ho , Sham-lai 

and Wan-shan lij. "■* The desire being to amalgamate with 
the Empire all the countries between it and Tocliaria, 

The same year Peh-shi-ch’aiig, jt;^ ^ xnan of Lu-yilt 
S was sent wutli ten companies through the iiewdy appointed 
departments to proceed to Tocliaria. They were stopped by the 
K’wen-ming, ® s who murdered the escort and plundered the pre- 
^seiits, and put an end to the expedition. In consequence of this 
outrage the Chinese raised three battalions from amongst the 
criminals of the Empire, and about ten thousand troops of 
' -Sa-chuen ^ ^ soldiery, and sent them under the command of 
the two generals Kwoh-ch'ang and Wei-kwang-tang to punish 
the Ebven-ming for the outrage on the mission. They executed 
or iniprisonecl about ten thousand individuals, and an expedition 
was again despatched. The ICwen-ming again plundered it, 
so that eventually attempts at intercourse were given up, and all 
eommuMicatioiis with Tochaiia passed along the northern route 
by way of Tsiu-t’siuen. -’® 

As the number of expeditions increased, a distaste for the 

23. The whole of this passage is written in a peculiar style. The test 
is probably oorrupk 

24 Near the present GiPeng-tu-foo in Sse-chuen, ' . . ' 

25 See above p.. 10. 

26 Tszedung says (in his account of the intercourse of the Hans with 
the western States. The southern route led through Sze-ehuon ^ 

the northern by way of Kani-ch’eng ^ and Tsiu4’siuen^g ■ : q’he 

southern route not being open, they made use of northern, which they 
were enabled to do owing to the retreat of the lliung-nu. The southern 
£onte was rougher, and altogether more difficult to travel than the other. 
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Chinese commoclities arose amongst the outer states^ and tlieir 
goods were not valued.' When the Marquis of Po-wang opened 
up , the road to the outer world they were highly esteemed. 
Siicceedings niissionsy however, were hasty and got insolved in 
disputes. The Emperor published a notification stating that foreign 
countries were strange, and dangerous to be traversed, he therefore 
invited volunteers. Should none be found willing to serve he would 
have to give up the more distant expeditions. This words were 
heard with indifference and the people did not respond to his 
invitation for officers. He made ample provisions for numbers 
of men, in order to expedite them along the road but they returned; 
not, being able , to prevent robbery and plunder of the goods, and 
the missions proved an utter failure. The Emperor still persevered; 
he enquired judicially into the heavier offences, and insisted on 
restitution. 

When he again sought for envoys he did his best to select good 
men, not poor, nor given to breaking the laws, but the officials 
suddenly recommenced to shrink having anything to say to 
foreign affairs. They said that the majority looked upon them 
with indifference, and but few favoured these expeditions. Idle 
reports without foundation were circulated, and much unpleasant- 
ness ensued. The envoys sent were ail the sons of poor men ; 
the officials provided private stores of goods, and with a view to 
private pelf procured them of the thrashiest description. The 
foreigners in consequence grew suspicious of the Chinese caravans, 
the more especially, as the words of the leaders could not be ^ 
depended on. Thinking that the Chinese forces were at too 
great a distance ever to get at them, they stopped supplies of food 
and goods in order to distress the expeditions. The caravans 
were well nigh starved, and ill-feeling ran so high that blows 
' were .exchanged. . 

Low-lan and Ku-shi were but small states and the road lay 
through their territories ; they attacked and plundered the envoy 
of Wang-k’uei and his escort: The Hiung-ntl at the time 
were very hostile and thought an opportunity had arrived 
:for striking a blow at' these missions to the west. ■ They sent 
. envoys all .round to ■ remonstrate, at the danger to foreign in- 
terests; .on: air S'ides were cities and forts, and their soldiers ■ 
though not, strong might strike a blow. The Emperor thereupon 
■sent the:,Marfuis.- .of PiaoTand the Fo-nli General . with ' the 
■cavalry of :f he ■.allied, 'States and . about 10,000 infantry. They in 
due course am'Ve,d at the . Hiung river,, and determined to attack 
the enemy, ' but the latter had retired,; ,. 
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The next year lie attacked’ Ku-ski ; and P’o-nii wltli seven 
liiindred of liis light cavalry having arrived firsfij, he captured 
the King of Low-ian. Having reduced Ku-slii to terms' he 
disposed ills troops so as to overawe Wu-sua and Ta-yuan^ and 
retiimed, when P’o-nh was made Marquis of Chuk-ye (b.o. 108). 

Waiig-k^wei was frequently employed as an envoy^ and what 
he did with reference to the difficulty at Lowdan was reported 
to the Emperor. The Emperor accordingly having raised an 
army placed Wang»Fwei in command with orders to assist 
Ph-nfi, and invested him as ’Marquis of Ho. At this time Tsui- 
Psiiien was separated from Ting-chang as far as Yiih-men, 

Wu-siin having sent a thousand horses as a betrothal gifts the 
Emperor sent Kiang-tUj a princess ofthe Imperial house, as a bride 
to Wii-sun. KHven-mOj King of Wu-sun made her right Foo-jen. 
The Hiuog-nfi having also sent a lady to marry K’wen-mo he 
made her left Foo-jen. K’wen-mo being old, he ordered Hs 
grandson Sham4^su to marry the princesses. 

Wu-sun was rich in horses ; rich man had as many as four or 
five thousand. When the first Chinese envoy arrived in Parthia 
the Kiog'*^’^ despatched a general with twenty thousand horses to 
meet him on the western frontier, from %vhich to the ca|)ital was 
about a thousand li. On the way they passed some ten cities. 
The inhabitants were all of the same race and very numerous. 
On the return of the mission he sent envoys with it that they 
might see the extent and power of China. He sent with them 
as presents to the Emperor eggs of the great bird of the country, 
and a curiously deformed man from Samarkand. 

Adjoining Wan on the west were the small states of Hwan- 


27 Apparently Mitbridates II. who ascended the throne cir B.G, 124. 

28 Such gifts were evidently customary in these countries. When Pandion 

(Kiug of the Indo-Scyths ?) who, a little later reigned over the north-west 
of India, sent an Embassy to Augustus at Samos, the mission brought as 
presents a partridge larger than a vulture nepSifcd rs jiisl^cj yvnof^ 
and a hermes, a man without arms who shot from a bow with his feet, as 
well as tigers, snakes and a large river tortoise: see Strabo Ub.XV* 1 he bird 
was apparently one of the struthionidae ; the descriptions point to tW 
ostrich, but the ostrich was well known to the Romans, who ought certainly 
to. have, known better than to call it a partrid,ge. There is no physical 
difficulty Involved in the supposition that the range of the ostrich formerly 
extended aeoross the Persian gulf to the deserts of Kerniania and Saraiigia, 
Its eastern limit would thus coineide with that of the Hon. It is possible 
of course that a second species of struthio, now extinct, inhabited these 
distriots at the time in question, and that it was^ sufficiently distinct to 
juBtify the clescri^ ■ ' 
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fsim U and Ta-yik ^ To. tlie east of Wan were 
Ka»siiE ¥u-miand Sii-hiai ^ ■ All complied with tlie desires 

of the Chinese envoys, and sent tribute to the Emperor* The 
Emperor was much pleased and took the opporkinity of sending 
an expedition to explore tlie sources of the Ho, (Yellow Eiver)* 
The Ho rises in Khoten ; the mountains about its sources pro* 
duce large quantities of jade. ' The Emperor examined the 
ancient charts and books, and learnt that the name of the nioiiii- 
tain in w^hich the Ho has its rise is the K'weii-lim {Le, 

Mts. of Caiidhara, see note to p. 9), 

About this time the Emperor was in the habit of making plea- 
sure excursions by sea, wh^n he was aceompaniecl by all the 
foreign visitors at court, and great numbers of people took part 
in them. , Gifts and largesses were bestowed on them and a 
liberal store of provision, so that they might see how rich and 
liberal was China. There were every means of enjoyment 
aftorded, plays and sleight of hand tricks ; numbers collected to 
see them, and those who took part in them were well repaid. 
Wine was there in lakes * flesh as' if forests. The Emperor gave 
orders to 'show the foreign visitors over the granaries and treasu- 
ries, where all manner of tilings were piled up, so that they 
might, have some idea of the great resources of the' empire. They 
were especially struck at the- mechanism by which the plays and 
other representations were produced, and their astonishment was 
kept continually on the -stretch. 

At this time caravans regularly passed and repassed between 
China and the countries lying to tlie north-west, and even from 
places far to the west of Yuan, from Eiao-t'sze and An»jea 

^ but they had not yet established binding rales with 
respect to the keataent of envoys., • From Wii-suii westwards as 


29 Hwaii-t’sim is Kharism *, th-e ■ Zend, ,Qiiaiii!5em ; Gx. Xmpd^iua. 
Tayik the Aep(3iH.ec Strabo,- -^poTr^^oi of Herodotus, . 

30 ^ ^ An-yan, As in the .similar -case- of PartMa- - we must pm~ 
normce .the initial syllable Ar ; the. Aria.or-Arian-a of Strabo and Herodo- 
tus, the Harahva of the Avesla. ’ 'It 'lay S.W. of Bactna,' anil its naino 
survives in the Herat of to-day. ;Strabo says 'of it that it is: partly com- 
posed of valleys enclosed by mountains, ' and partly of inhabited plains. 
The plains are watered by the Rivers 'Ariiis (Heri Bud) and by the Margus 
(Murgafe) . ... Its length is about 2,000 stadia, and the breath of the 
•plain 300 stadia XI., X. Kiao-t’sze is probably the Arachosia of Si'rabo 
situated in tlie banks of the Araehotus, the Haraqaiti of the Avesta^theg^ 

of tHe Bhui-king, '■ 
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far as Partliia they complied witkllie practice of the Hiting-ml 

Wlieii tlie Hiiiiig-iiu had .conquered the Yueh-ti they had sent 
envoys hearing a letter from the Sbeii-yu ; the iieigliboiiiing 
countries had passed them onj and had supplied them with pro* 
visions, not daring to detain' or incommode them. On the ar- 
rival of the Chinese caravans, unless they were prepared with 
presents, and rich stuffs they could not obtain food, nor could 
they purchase beasts of burden or horses. These people conclud- 
ed that as China was a long way off, and was rich, they could 
compel the caravans to purchase what they needed at any price 
they wished. They moreover feared the Hiiing-nd more than 
they did the, Chinese envoys. 

In ail parts of 'Wan and adjacent countries the people used 
grape wine, Eich men stored as much as ten thousand shih in 
tlieir cellars. Thej^ did not value it till it was at least ten years 
old ; they relislied tlieir wines and their horses relished lucerne 
The envo 3 ^s having brought home specimens of both 
the Emperor introduced the culture of the wine and lucerne in 
the fertile districts of the Empire.®’ 

Then horses were now abundant. Foreign nations sent them 
in numbers, and they were distributed amongst tbe royal resi- 
dences. The cultivation of grapes and lucerne succeeded to their 
best hopes. 

From Ta-yuan westerly as far as Partliia although the languages 
spoken differed slightly, they yet had a general resemblance 
and were mutuaiiy intelligible. The men had all deep 
blue eyes 0^) and large beards and whiskers. They were 
astute traders and would wrangle over a farthing. They held their 
women in high estimation, and the husband commonly took his 
wife’s advice before coming to a decision. Their country pro- 

31 The Chinese name for the grape or as it is here wiitiea 

Hg ^ p'u-tao is not native. As the grape itself was introduced from the 
neighboiirliood of Yarkand we have to look to that locality for the origin of 
the name. Strabo speaks in many places of the exuberant growth of the 
grape in Central Asia. The wines of Asia he said might be kept for three 
generations , in unpitched vessels rpiyoviav napafdvet tv 

dmruroiQ iyytai. So in his account of Margiana he speaks of 'braaohe'S:' 
of grapes two cubits in size. It seems not unlikely that in the Chinese 
word therefore, which regularly represents the Greek porpvq (see note p. 
5, j we have a vestige of .the Greek occupation of Baotria. It IS possible too-' 
^ that the Muh-suk of the Chinese may have s^ome connection with 

the Bordvi] Htraho XT,, XTI. 
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diiced every tlimg except silk and varnisli They did not 

understand the art of casting cash ^ or metal vessels (some 
copies for ^ read i.e, they did not understand tlie art of 
casting iron vessels, a more probable supposition, as Sze-ma pre- 
viously, see p. 6, speaks of the Parthians using silver coins,) They 
induced some of tlie attendants attached to the Ciiiuese mission 
to desert for the purpose of teaching them the art of casting 
weapons and vessels. They obtained from, China gold and silver 
for the purpose of making various utensils. They made little 
use of gems, and when the envoys were going away they took a 
quantity with, them : of these a few were ordinary but the greater 
part were fit for imperial presents. 

It was reported that there were concealed in Urh-shi ^ ® ^ 
a number of stei horses, which the people were not willing to 
hand over to the Chinese envoys. The Emperor wished miioli 
to have a stock of Yuan horses and was pleased at the informa- 
tion. He sent officers skilled in the management of carriages, 
with a thousand pieces of gold and a golden horse to ask of the 
* King of Yuan the shen horses at Urh-shi.^® 

Yuan had had enough of Chinese commodities and readily 
entered into a plot, China, they said is far distant, and between 
us lies the salt lake (Lob) subject to sudden disturbances. Should 
they go to the north they will encounter the Hu (Turkish) rob- 
bers ; if to the south there is a dearth of water and fodder, 
‘Whichever road they take there is an absence of towns, and scar- 
city of provisions. The Chinese envoys travel in companies of 
a hundred men or so : if they try to cross without provisions 


82 A curious coincidence with Strabo’s description of Bactria XL* XL 
TtoXXij S^iart mi rtdfiipopogr, i?.aLOV, “ It is an extensive coun- 
try, producing everything except oil.’’ 

, 'B8 'Urh-sM-ch’eng,; the capital o.f Ta-yuan has not , been identified it 
was probably not far from the site of the modern Yarkand . On page 23, 
w/ra^ we are told that the Royal city of Yuan had no wells within the walls, 
and was altogether dependent on streams without the city for its supply 
of water.” This perfectly tallies with the description of Yarkand given by 
Hayward, (Journal of R.'G, S. XL. 84.) Both the city and fort are sup- 
plied with- water from.' several tanks, into which it is conveyed by canals 
cut-from'the river. These-are frozen in. the ’win ter, and the supply is then 
stopped, but the tanks contain sufficient water for the consumption of the 
inhabitants until the regular supply is- renewed in the spriDg.” ITrh-slii 
% m wa^apparently pronounced Ur-dii, a corruption of- Sanscrit. .Urdhva 
, here asio. the name of .the. chief - city and citadel of 

Yuan was probably &e origin of - the modern Turkish use of the word to 
Mgnlfy a' citadel or royal, city, and finally -a eimip. , . 
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they will die before they are balf over. It would be easy to 
stop a large army without any - effort on our part. As for tlie 
TJrii-sM horses the people of Yuan value, them and do not wish 
to hand them over to the Chinese envoys. The envoys were 
iioyed at their opprobrious words ; they broke up the golden 
horse and took their departure. 

The chief men of the city were vexed at their departure, and 
bethought themselves, the Oliiiiese envoys will think but little of 
us, now that we have let them go ; let us suggest to our eastern 
neighbours in Yiik-ch’eng ;|[j5 ^ to intercept and murder them^ 
and plunder their goods. 

The Emperor was greatly enraged* at hearing this, and, con- 
sulted privately respecting the mission with Yao Ting-han. The 
latter told him that the military sources of Yuan were weak, and 
that thoiigii the Chinese troops did not exceed three thousand men, 
still they were brave and well trained in the use of the bow% and 
could at any time capture and destroy Yuan. The Emperor had 
himself had experience of his troops when he despatched the 
Marquis of Oliuk-ye to Lowlan, the result of which was the cap- 
ture of the King by the seven hundred cavalry before-mentioned 
Tiie Emperor expressed his assent to Ting’s suggestion, and as 
he had a fancy for the Marquis on account of his favourite con- 
cubine the Lady Li, he appointed Li Kwang-li ^ ^ to com- 
mand the force against Urli-shi. Six thousand cavalry were 
despatched from the dependent states, and in the provinces 
they enlisted about tea thousand youths for the expedition 
against Yuan. Li was given a fixed period to proceed to Urh-shi 
and capture the sheii horses, and in consequence got the name 
of the Urh-shi General. 

Li lost BO time in making his forces effective, and for that pur- 
pose selected the Marquis of Ho and Wang-K’wei to guide the 
army, and Li-ch’i his Lieutenant to look after the affairs of the 
force. This was in the first year of the term of T’ai-ch’o (37th 
year of Wu-ti, b.c. 104.) At the same time there was a great 
plague of locusts in Kwan-tung, their ravages extending west- 
ward as far as Tun-hwang. 

The Urh-shi General advanced with his troops to the west of 
Lake Lob ; as he went along the road the small states were 
suspicious and closed the gates of their cities, nor would they 
supply him %vith provisions. He was placed in a dilemma. An 
attack on them would delay ^ his advance. j;t was necessary to 
move, otherwise in a few days his stores would be exhausted. 
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'Under .tliQ' circumstances lie turned' North to Yuk-cli’eng. ^ Tlie 
soldiers who, were with him scarcely exceeded a thousand meii^ 
all exhausted by hunger. They attacked Yuk-oldengj but met 
'With a severe defeat, losing in killed and wounded the greater 
portion of the force. 

The Urh-shi general, consulted wdth Li-ch’i and Chao Slii- 
clieng respecting the condition of adairs. They had got as 
far as Yuk-ch'eng, but could not take it ; still worse would be 
their condition if they went onto the royal city (Urlnshi.) They 
determined accordingly to retire to Tun-hwaog. The expedi- 
tion had occupied three years, and on its arrival at the frontier 
not more than one or two tenths of- those who had set out re» 
niained. 

The General sent a despatch to the Emperor stating that the 
distance to foe traversed was great, and they had suffered much 
much from hunger. The soldiers had died of hunger not in 
battle, and were too few in number to reach Yuan. AvS for the 
troops they were much exhausted : still if a larger force were 
raised they were willing to start again. 

On hearing this the Emperor was much enraged and sent 
a messenger to intercept tiie army at Yuh-men, and enquire 
how it was that the army had dared to re-enter China witlioiit 
permission, ITeariiig the consequences the Urh-shi General de- 
tained his troops at Tun-liwang. 

In the summer of the same year the Chinese lost some 
twenty thousand men of Tsok-yi’s army at the hands of the 
Hiung-nu.®® The chief officers of the state wei\i iiiiaiiimoiis 
in wishing to give up the war against Yuan and concentrat- 
ing their forces in an . attack on the Turks, The Emperor was 
however, determined in punishing Yuan, Yuan, he represent- 
ed, was but a small country, if they failed to reduce it the 
Tochari would think but lightly of China, and the supply of 
simi horses cease. Wu-san and Lim-t’ow would find it easy 


34; Yuk-eheng The. position is, doubtlal. .It lay north of .the 

road to tJrh-shi. The first syllable probably represents the Tiirldsh Ak. . 

85' B.O, 103. The 'Marquis of Tsok-yi bad left Sab-fang in the spring 
of the year with 20,01)0 cavalry. .The left ■ Commandant General '' of the 
Turks had offered. to tran'sfer his allegiance in China, and the Marquis set 
out- to: join his io.roes. The plot bad been discovered before bis arrival and 
the commandant been 'put to d'eath. ■ The Turks ' fell on the Chinese but 
were .defeated. ..The latter however retired,, bu't before their arrival at ihe, 
frontier , , were set on ' by the Turks, their leader killed ... and his army cut to 
pkcoi.. -Wylle iii T o! ,Antropo!ogica!..J. be, 
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to aiirioy the Chinese caravans, and they would hecoine the 
laughing stock of foreign nations. 

It was resolved to. punish Yuan at any cost; prisoners in 
jail and ruffians of' every description were impressed, and the 
younger culprits were sent to join the border cavalry. la 
little more than a year there marched out of Tun-hwang a force 
of sixty thoiLsand men, not^ including army followers, accompa- 
nied by one hundred thousand cattle and upwards of thirty 
thousand horses, besides some ten thousand mules, asses and 
camels, all well supplied with fodder. The troops were well 
provided with cross bows, and the whole empire was moved 
to provide means for the attack jn Yuan. More than fifty 
generals were appointed to the force. 

The royal city of Yuan had no wvells witliin the ■walls, and 
was altogether dependent on streams outside the city for its 
supply of water. The Chinese . took with them men skilled in 
waterworks to divert the streams and so deprive the inhabit- 
ants of water. In addition to these preparations 180,000 men 
v^ere sent to the north of Tsimt’siuen and Chaiig-yib and depots 
of provisions were established for the protection of Tsiu-t’siuen, 
From China they despatched the seven classes of criminals to 
act as provision carriers to the Urh-shi’s army ; men used to 
the management of vehicles were sent to join it at Tiin-hwangj 
and two cavalry officers well skilled in the management of 
horses were attached as instructors in horsemanship, to take 
back the shen horses after the capture of Yuan. 

When all was ready the Urh-sH General again set out 
with a numerous army. As they marched through the bor- 
der states they were everywhere well received. On their ar- 
rival at Lfiri-t*ow,^« however, the people would not submit ; 
the army attacked the place, and in a few days destroyed it. 
From thence westwards as far as the chief town of Yuan the 
road was level. 

On its arrival at Yuan, the Chinese force iiuilnbered thirty 
thousand mens the Yuan troops marched out to attack it,' but 
were defeated and forced to retire within the city for shelter. 
The Urh-shf s troops had wished to go and attack Yuk-ch'eng ; 

36 We are as yet too ignorant of geography of Eastern Turkestan to be 
able to fix position of Mn-t’ow* It lay west of lake Lob, and the indica- 
tion that thence to Ta-wan the road was level would seem t® place it at 
the W. extremity of the, mi'-'Untains known to iieS.W. of the lake. Lun-t^ow 
^ g possibly represents' Barsila Le, Cleft-rook ; eoiapara E’wen-ltta for 
idmdkm'ii. 
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he was apprehensive of the consequences of intemipting their 
marchj and only succeeded in getting them to Yuan by a ruse. 

On their arrival they set to to divert the water coiirsesj so 
that the inhabitants shut up lost heart. The siege was pres- 
sed for forty days when the outer city was stormed. The 
chief men and the officers in command were much harrassed 
at the loss, and the people in great trepidation retired within 
the inner city, where the chief men had a consultation. They 
represented that the reason of the Chinese attack on the city 
was that the King Md-kwa ^ had refused to give up the 
slien horses, and (had instigated) the murder of the envoys. 
If therefore they killed the King and sent out the shen horses, 
the Chinese troops could scarcely refuse to accept their sub» 
mission. If on the other hand they did not come to terms 
the contest w’ould be carried on to the death. 

Before evening the principal inhabitants all expressed their 
assent ; they killed their King Mu-kwa, took his head and 
sent it with their chief men to the Urh-shi General. They 
told him that if he would spare the lives and properties of 
the citizens they would send out as many of the sJmi horses 
as were required, and would supply the Chinese troops with 
provisions. If on the other hand he would not agree to their 
proposal they would then kill the she7i horses, and request the 
people of K’ang-ku to come to their assistance. They then 
with their own forces inside the city, and those of K’ang-ku 
without, would be well able to meet the Chinese in battle. 

The Chinese generals consulted together as to what course 
to pursue. Meanwhile the Prince ^ of K’ang-ku had come to 
reconoitre the Chinese force, but it being still in good , condi- 
tion he had not dared to enter the city. The Urh-shi General 
• took' counsel of Chao Shi-ch’eng and Li-chi, They learnt that 
within the city they had recently obtained the services of 
some men from Tsin, who .knew how to sink/ wells, while 
provisions were 'still abundant. 'Come what' might they had 
: out off the head of the obnoxious . Mu-kwa, and it had arrived 
in camp. Tf they did not agree to the terms proposed, they 
would have to take measures for tlieir own defence, as the 
prince of K’ang-ku as soon as the Chinese soldiers were .ex- 
hausted, ':wa'S' .ready, to come to the assistance of .Yuan, .In, wMcli 
'■ case tlieiivarmy must be 'exterminated, 

, The various gquorals accordingly agreed to accept the lems 
proposed, and a eonvention was'' entered into with: Yuan thal 
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tlie latter sBoiilcI send out the shen^’^ horses, wMch the Chinese 
should haYe the right of selecting, and that J^hey should in 
addition fully provision the army. 

The Chinese General took of the slien horses some ten in- 
dividuals, besides of medium and inferior qualities about three 
thousand horses and mares. They likewise selected from 
among the grandees of Yuan, one who had in previous time en- 
tertained in a friendly manner the Chinese envoys, by name 
and set him up as King of Yuan. 

On their side the Chinese stipulated that they would with- 
draw the troops without entering the inner city; and would 
cease hostilities and lead them back to China. 

As the army was numerous, and no provisions were to be 
had for so many along the road from Urh-shi to the districts 
immediately west of Tun-hwang, the army was divided into 
several sections, which followed respectively the northern and 
southern routes, Wang Shen-sang with about a thousand re- 
tired through the districts of Hung-Iu |g and Wu-chliug 
^ ^3 9 to Yuk-clfeng ; they found the city closed, and the 
inhabitants unwilling to provide supplies. Wang Shen-sang 
went on some two hundred U in advance of the main army 
with a body of light horse in order to reconnoitre. He made 
a requisition on the town for provisions but was refused. The 
people in the town knew through their spies that the troops 
with Wang were but few ; at daylight they march out 8,000 
strong and cut to pieces his escort. A few only escaped to the 
Urh-shi General. The General ordered the troops under the 
command of San-suh and Kih to destroy Yuk-ch^eng ; the King 
fled to K’aiig-kii whither he was pursued by Kih. The people 
ofK’ang-ku hearing that the Chines© had taken Yuan, and 
had driven out the King of Yuk-ch’eng delivered him up to Kih. 

Kih ordered four cavalry officees to take him bound to the 
general-in-chief. The four consulted altogether. This ” they 
said is the King of Yuk-ch’eng who has inflicted so much losB 

37 ' Shen horses^ Is it possible that these are connected with 
the celebrated Nesasan horses of Strabo and the__ other Greek writers ? 
Strabo XI., XIII,, says :--Tovg dk ’NT^miovg InTtovg", olg sxpi^'^ro ol 
PamXslg dptaroig mi myLaroig, See also Herod VIL 40. Possibly 
like grapes the race was introduced through Bactria from W. of the Pamir. 

38 ^ ^ Mu4’sai apparently Malsalya i.e, Bolophoros,* Saggitaiius ; 

SO Mii-kwa is^ possibly Mahavira. ’ ; , ^ 

39 Apparently representing some such iorms as Emiums terra gilva^ 
and Ugrajaxa, mafo At/m 
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in our troops. So long as he lives lie will he a source of trouhlej 
let us kill Mm and finish the affair.’* They wished to kill him 
but each feared to be the first to strike. The Shang-kwei cavalry 
officer, Ghao’s younger brother was a young man ; he draw his 
sword killed him and cut off his head. He was sent on by Kih 
to communicate the fact to the general-in-chief. 

After the Urh-shi General had set out the Emperor sent an 
envoy to Wu-sun requesting it to assist him in the attack on 
Yuan; Wu-sun in response sent 2,000 cavalry. They were now 
placed in a dilemma, and did not wish to proceed as the Urh-shi 
General had retired to the east. The smaller states through 
which the the army passed when they heard that China had con* 
qiiered Yuan all sent the sons or younger brothers of their ruling 
chiefs along with army to pay tribute to the Emperor and re- 
main as hostages at the court. 

Great rewards were bestowed on the Urh-shi General for his 
success at Yuan, and on the Kiun-cliing, Chao Shi-ching, for his 
bravery on battle ; as well as on Kih for the courage he display- 
ed in entering K’ang-ku, and on Li-ch’i for his wise counsel. 
The army entered the Yuh-men about ten thousand strong 
with a thousand horses; the Urh-shi General bringing up the 
rear. 

The army had been abundantly provisioned, and those who 
died in battle could not be many. The generals were, however, 
avaricious, and many of the troops cared very little for their 
officers and fell to plundering, and this caused some disturbance. 
The Emperor, as it had marched ten thousand li to the capture of 
Yuan and had returned successful, took no further notice of the 
irregularity. He invested Kwang-li as Marquis of Hai-si, and the 
younger brother of Chao, the cavalry officer who had killed the 
King of Yuk-ch’eng, he made Marquis of Sin-c’hi. The Kiun- 
cMng Chao Shi-c’heng was made Kwang-luh Ta-foo, and the 
Shang-kwan Kih, Siao-foo. : Li-chi was made Shang-tang T'ai- 
show, and three of the other generals made high officers of the 
ninth grade. . ■■ 

To each of the Marquises who had an income of 2,000 shih 
100 hundred men were allotted, and a thousand were distributed 
amongst "those with less ' than 1,000 shih. In view of their 
strenuous- exertions all were rewarded beyond their hopes and 
fully contented were permitted to retire. , 40,000 pieces of gold 
'were distributed amongst the troops,' and those wbo' .had ''fakeii 
active part in the operations against Yuan received four years fur- ' 
lough. After the victory at Yuan the Chinese ' general had' set up 
Mui-t’sai as ling, and immediately , after departed. Scarcely a 
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year liai elapsed when the principal men of the city fiiidiiig that 
Miii-t’sai was nothing but a feeble tool, sent an earoj to China 
asking permission to kill him. This being accorded they put 
him to death, and raised to the vacant throne a brother of Mii- 
kwa named Shen-fung, and sent his son to China as an hostage. 
To preserve the good understanding, an envoy was despatched 
ill return with costly presents, and more than ten caravans were 
sent to the countries lying west of Yuan to seek for articles of 
vertiL 

In order to keep Yuan under control Fung-laii was appointed 
Tii-wei of Tun-hwang and T’siu-tsiuen. Westwards as far as the 
Im-shui (salt water i.e. Lake Lob) rest houses were established. 
At Lun4’ow a hundred agricultural officers were appointed, for 
the purpose of encouraging the cultivation of millet and corn to 
supply the caravans on their way to or from foreign countries. 
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mmx OP LOCALITIES MENTIONED IN PEEOEEDING 

PAPER, 


Aii-jeii 

An-Sik..,,. 

Ho-si 

iliing-Iu 

Hwan-t’siui ...... ....... 

Hwan-ya....,,.... ........ 

Im-shiii 

Im-Vsai 

or Im4’sai-li-kaii 

Joh (Yok) slut! 

Kan-mi, see also Yu-mi 

Iv’aog-ku 

K’i-lien-shan 

Kiao-t'sze 

Kien-wei 

Kiiing-pak 

Kam-cli’eng 

Ku-sze 

KVen-luia 

Kwai-shui 

KVen-mings 

Lam-sM-ch’eng 

Lu-ylit 

LUn-tow 

Low-Ian 

Mang 

Nam-shan 

BLam-lai ....... .......... . . 

SkeH-tuk .................. 

Slink 

Si-ping 

Si-wang-mu 

Sii-Mai .................. 

'Sni,.. 

,Ta-Ma. 

'Tadjik 


^ ^ Ariana 18 

^ Partibia 8 

^ Sben-si &c, 11 

li see Wii-cbung... ...... ...... 25 

IB M Kbarisni 18 

^ f |5 present pro. Kansiili ... 11 

M 5 

MM I- Samarkand .........7,8 


^ Lake of Hamiiii 9 

^ A kingdoms.®, of Lake Lob 5 

^ Eiang-kiil 6 

115^ III T’ien shall (part) ......... 11 

lii Aracliosia 18 

^ A town in Szecbuen 10 
JP II do. ...... id 

^ ^ A town in Eansub.. 11 

SS A kingdom near Lake Lob 5, 6 

^ Mts. of GandMra .9, 18 

^ 7 |; River Oxus 4 

^ ^ A Tribe in Szecliuen...lO, 15 
Capital of Bactria 9 

g M — * IS 

Aplaces.w.of LakeLob... 23 
^ Akmgdoms.E.ofLakeLob5, 16 
A locality in Szecbiien ... 10 

^ ifi A locality in Kansnb. 11 

SeeYang-bo 

^ AncientnameforSzecbiien 9 
® i;S A place in Kansnli II 

® i# A fabulous being ■ ■ 9 

^ § A small state lying E of ■ 

Yarkand IS 

■ ■ Now Likiang-fuin Yunnan 10 

:k.M TookaristaE. 4, &e. 

^ ^ Derbices 18 
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Tai-tsoks,.,.. 

T’iaO'Chi,,.. 

T’io-yiit 

Tsiu-t’smeH 

Tix-kwai-sliui 

T*\i 

tlrli-slii-cli^eng .. 

Wan-slmn 

Wii-chung ........ 

Wll-SUBS ........... 

Yang-lio 

Yen................. 

Yik-cliow... 

Yii-mi .............. 

Yu4’ien 

Yuan or Ta-yuan 


Yueh-ti ... 
Ynk-cli’eng 
Yxlt-sni ... 


^ H A Tribe in Yuimaii........ 10 

^ Sarangia 8 

IR M StMneswara or KE. India 10. 

A district in Kansuh 15 

Kiver Surkhab 4 

A locality in Szecbuen, ... 10 
Yarkand 20 

0! A district in Szecliuen ... 15 
^ ^ A district near Y^ukcli'eng 25 

Tlie Asian! ..6, 11 

mm A newly founded district 

in Szecbuen 15 

n A place on the borders of 

Szechnen 10 

See Yang-ho 

nm The more correct form of 

Kan-mi, q^,Y 

^ Khoten 5 

The Kingdom lying E. of 
the Pamir, of which Yar- 
kand was the capital... 4, 

M ^ Ephthalitse ..4, (%c. 

# ^ ^ Turkestan 22 

M ^ SeeYang-ho < 
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AETICLE II. 


eOOK iNSCRIPTIONS AT THE NORTH SIDE OF 

YENTAI HILL. 

(By J. EheiNj Esq.) 

On the Nortli slope of Yentai Hill lies, — often imlieeded by passers 
by^—one of those curious acts of Nature, not seldom seen in mountainous 
countries where volcanic eruptions, coupled with influence of rain and 
weather, have shaped the aspect of hills and dale. It is simply an 
obelisk-shape granite standing perpendicular in the hill-side ' and in its 
front another horizontal— lying broad flat stone in the form of a table. 
The latter seems like a piece sliced off from the top of the standing Eock 
and deposited at its foot on another mass of granite, keeping balanc- 
ing on them like the loose board of a huge table. This rock is known 
by the Chinese under the name of Shih-Ghu’an ^ 

On these two stones are chiseled the following characters, dating 
from the 36 year of K’ang-hi (1697). 


CHARACTERS ON THE TABLE ROCK. 
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GHAEACTEES 'OF THE OBELISCAL EOCK, 



The following are the characters of later 
preceding on the Obeliscal Bock 


date chiseled under the 





'r , ^ ■ 


ROCK INSCEIPTIONS AT THE NORTH SIBE OF YENTAI Mim. ■ 

T-rmislation of the Biscnptions 07 i the Oheliseal Eock. 

A PhenOBienon of Creation wonderM to behold/' 

On an auspicious day of tlie fifth month of the S6th year of 
Kang-M (1697)^ composed' and written by Clil-kwoh-tsu sur- 
miied Ho-yen from Kwan-cliung (Shensi)/' 


Inseriptions of Later Bate^ under the PremMng^ 

k said for 10,000 li driven by wind, firm and brave to the 
utmost amidst the waves of the sea (meaning the vessel in which 
the composer of this verse returned from Peking; speaking of the 
stone at the North side ofYentai Hill called the stone-iunlc, 
lie says) : ® A stone so high and^ lofty may be -considered creation; 
it is Heaven’s work, whereby the work of man has not been 
invoked/ '' 

'^^In 10 month of the 11 year of T’ling-chi (November 1872) 
on his return with a vessel from Peking to Ciiefoo and seeing 
the Stone Junk' this verse was -composed by Ting Cliin4aiig 
siirnamed Hii-chu from Shang-hang-hsien (Ting-chow-fu in 
Fulikien) ; and written by Chiang Chang-keiig surnamed Hsuen* 
shan from T'ung-an-hsien, (Chuen-chow-fu in Fuhkien)/' 


Names of Visitors to the Book, although of Earlier Date^ Written 
to the Left of the Preceding^ 

On the 17th day of 1st month of the 5th year of T’ung-Chi/ 
(3rcl March, 186G)o Siien ' Ping-ying ; Hsll-Chaii and Hsli Li-, 
yen from Kwei-an-hsien (Hu-chow-fu in Gheh-kiang). , Li- 
ching, from T'ung-elieng-hsien (An-ching in An-hwei)* ■ Pan 
Chang-heng from Wu-hsien (Soo-chow-fii in Kiang-sii)« Li 
Chang-yang from .'Ta-hsing-hsien, (Shun4ien-fii in Chihli) and. 
Ch'en Kwaiig-shou from Hai-ning-hsien (Hang-cliow-fu in Cheh- 
kiang) have together visited this place/' 

T'au Hwai-'kao, Hsueh Ying-chen and Hiing-cliim/,: 
Wii-hsien (Soo»chow4u in Kiang-su) have visited it aflerwards/ 



'M E0CK INSCEMIOI^S AT THU KOBTH SIDE' OF YENTAl 

Translatmi qf the Trmmripfion on ike Side qf the Table- Mock (W 
“ Stmie Written in the Autumn qf the same Year as 

the Large Characters on the Ohelmal Mock. 

Who took this stone wall and tore it asunder iBaldag this 
¥essel and depositing it in' the slope of the hill abo¥8 the saa f 
Although wind and waYes may loar she cannot be terrified ; 
altliongh- without oars or rudder she can keep her course for 
ever. Although gain seeking merchants eaimot travel in her 
from North to South, yet the Poet can feast on her in Summer 
and m Aiitunm, and forsooth laugh at the glued ship which 
wandered in the waters of Tsu, where the Marquis of Ts"i made 
in vain enquiries for, his King,’"'*' 

“ In the Autumn of the 86th year of Kang^dii (1697), com- 
posed and 'written by Liu Chiii-Piao, sumamed CMao-liiing/^ , 

* This has refereaea to the glued vessel whieh the Piinee of (at pre» 
sent the provinces Hunan and Hupeh) treacherously provided for Cfeao 
Wang, the fourth King of the Ohow dynasty (who reigned from iOdS-lOOl 
B*C,)» '^hen he came over to the Kingdom of Tsu for a pleasure-trip ^ and 
was drowned hy the foundering of the glued vessel This was kept secret 
lor the Princes of the difierent feudal Kingdoms, but the Marquis of Tal. 
(now the Northern port of Shantung and Southern port of Chihli J, 
made enquiries after the King and accused the people of Tsu of that 
treacherous ac!t„ (Annals of Confucius, commentary of Tso ChTu-ming, 4th 
year of Lu Hsi-kung 0^BH3E 
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SIAMESE COINAGE/ 

By Joseph Haas. 

Tlie country known to us as Siam is by tbe nali?es called 
Muang Thai (Kingdom of tke free). Its ancient name was 
Sajam (tawny race), wlience that of Siam lias been derived 

Beyond the scanty and somewhat mythical information wliicli 
is to be found in the collection of the sacred books of the Tha% 
called Tmi-pidok i.e. the three vehicles by which we have to 
traverse the great Ocean of this workh HtUe is known of the 
ancient history of Siam. 

The collection above referred to is divided into three series t 
mz.j p^ra-mnai (rules), p^ra-sut (sermons and histories) m.d p^ra 
baramat (philosophy). It. forms a total of 402 works in 8683 
volumes. These are written, in the Pali language, but a great 
many of them were translated into Siamese. 

Some contribution to the knowledge of the ancient history of 
Siam may also be gained in searching the Annals of the country 
which are divided into two parts : the first, in 3 volumes, 
entitled PliongBavada-Miiayigmtad ot History of the Northern 
Kingdom, gives the origin of the Thai, but is also full of fables 
and myths. The second part Tte*, His- 

tory of the Kingdom of Thai, or as it is called officially Phong- 
smada-Sajania Mahcha, History of the Siamese Kings, in 40 
volumes, begins with the foundation of AyiitMa, and carries us 
down to the present time. 

When we consider that Siam is almost the equal of China on 
the scale of civilisation and that she even boasts of a more per- 
fect system of coinage than her sister country, this paucity of 
numismatic records is remarkable. , , 

Sometime ago our Honorary Member, Marques A. Pereira, 
Consul Heneral of Portugal in Siam, in a pamphlet*^, produced 
some valuable, but unfortunately incomplete, notes upon the 
subject ; and to this source I am indebted for informaiion regard- 
ing the stamps on the former Siamese coins. I have also con- 
sulted witli advantage the Siam Directory/'* compiled by Mr. 

Moedai de Slam por Marques A, Pereira—187.9— liisboa— Svo. 30 pag. 
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Samuel Smitlis for the chronological table of the Kings of 
Siam* . 

With the knowledge obtained from these varions sources^ 
together with the results of personal investigations during my 
recent visit at Bangkok, which I may remark have not been 
entirely fruitiesSj I make bold to appear before yon with this 
essay on Siamese coins. 

As -in the nninismatics of every country, so- also in that of 
Siam the knowledge of her history is essential. Unfortunately^ 
however, the earlier history of Siam is shrouded in an almost im- 
penetrable mythical veil, and only from the time that Aynthm 
was built we step into real historical facts. — are informed 
that the original -capital of Siam was Bangkaloh, then Fichelulc^ 
and at Imi Ayuthia, which was built in the Chula Era 712, cor- 
responding with A.D. 1350. With this era we commence our 
chronological tables — extending over the last 600 years. 

The Siamese distinguish two eras, either of which is mention- 
ed when quoting dates, — namely, the sacred and the civil era. 

The former is called FhitVa-saJcaraht (or Buddha’s era), and is 
reckoned from the reported death of Buddha. At the full moon 
of the sixth Siamese lunation, April 23rd, 1880, the era will 
have closed its 2423rd year. It antecedes the Christian era 543 
years, and as the term given it implies, its application is entirely 
coniined to religious matters. Every time a Siamese priest reads 
or recites one of his homilies, he is very particular to state the 
number of year Buddhism has existed up to date, and how long 
it will continue to exist, which Buddhists believe will be 2577 
years after the date above mentioned. 

The other is the Civil era, or the Clmla-salmraht. It begins, 
from the time when King PV«. Euang established it in A. D. 
638. On the last day of the fourth Siamese lunation, i,e. March 
10th, 1880, it will close its 1241st year, thus coiTesponding with 
the 638th year of Christian era. 

Some events m Siam's Imtory before AyutMa was huUt, say aboiit 
I 500 B*C »^BatIimnarat a grand son of Saclianalaimd Sithimong- 
icMa built the city . of BavanAlmaUh^ or SangJmlok^ and there- 
upon he was proclaimed ICing. ' In short succession three more 
,, cities,' sprang up under his. creation :■ vh., lianpimcJmi^ Kmi- 
phodimia^ wad PketeJiahun, and each received ' as King one of his 
.sons,, of whom he, had Sokha-hmnan^ ThamaAmmmifMid. Singha- 
kuma7i, ^ . 

This dynasty flourished for about 500 years, dining wliicli 
period no: ineii.tioii is made of troubles or wars in the country^ 



SIAMESE COINAGE. 


S7 

About tlie year 950 of the era of F^ra-khodom tiiere reigiieci al 
Maripunchai tlie King Ap^ajakha Muni wlxose son Arunnarat bj 
marriage was elevated to the throne of Bmighalok under the 
name of P^ra Ruang. 

At this time the country of the Sajam was under the rale of 
the King of Kamphocha-Nahhon who gradually drifted into the 
vasallage of P^ra Ruang, When the latter monarch attained the 
fiftieth year of his age he established the Civil era or Chula- 
sakanilit, — His reign is also marked by the first clash of arms 
with China ; and here also we hear of the first settlement of Chi- 
nese in Siam. — 

The succsssioii fell to his son P'ruja Biiclmmt, during his reign 
great w^ars were raging between the Thai and the Lao, 

Tlimi Thmna-Trai-Pidok builds the city PMtsamilohp mQ.km 
Ghm-Kraison^ one of his sons, King of Lophahiiri^ and the other 
one Chat Bakhon, King of Ghieng-niai, 

Khota-Thevarat takes refuge at the borders of" the Menam^ 
and P^raga-E:relc ascends the throne. 

builds on an island the city Kning-Thep- 
Maha-Naklion-Si-Ajiithaya w^hich becomes afterwards famous 
under the name of Ayuthia, 


THE KmCS OE SIAM. 

FKOM THE TIME THE OLD CAPITAL AYUTHIA WAS BUILT. 


1st Dynasty, 


Warm, 

CJmla 

Mm. 

Ascension 

1 A.M. 

lienglit of 
lUign,' 

1.— Sdmdeteh PTa Eahmah TT- 
baudee 1st ....! 

712 

1350 

Years. 

20 

iff®. 

Bays, 

2. — Somdetch Ph’a E^hme-siian 
ist, son of the 1st and King 
of Lophahiiri .V.,. ' 

732 

1370 

1 



3.-~“Sdmdetch P^ra Boroma-Eah- 
ch^ah T^Taht, brother of 
the 2nd 

782 

1371 

13, 



4.— Chdu-Ofis T^uang-lan, sou of 
the Trd 

744 

1383 


— 

7 




88 . SU3IESE COmiGE. 


Nmne. 

Chnld 

Era. 

Ascensioii 

AD. 

Length of 
Rt'ig?i. 

5.— Somdeicli P‘ra Ealime-siiaii, 
tlie 2nclj assassinated the 4th, 



Yean, 

Ms. 

Days., 

ills brother .................. 

fn-~“Sdmdetcli P^rayah F*ra 

744 

3183 

16 

— 


EMim, SOB of the 5tli ...... 

759 

1398 

'5 



7»*--Sdmdetcii P^ra Nak^aiin In... 
8«-“ *Sdmdetcli Pha Boroma Eah- 

768 

1402 

18 

— 

~ 

ch^ah Tiralit, son of the 7th 
9.— Sdmdetch Ph-a Boroma Trai 

780 

1419 

17 

— 

— 

Lohkanaht, son of the 8fch. 
10.— Sdmdetcli Ph’a Boroma Bah- 

796 

1485 

16 


— 

cli hill, son of the 9tli ...... 

11.— Somcletoh Ph’a Rahniah Th- 
baudee, the 2nd, son of the 

811 

1450 

22 



loth : 

12. — Sdindetch P‘ra Boroma Bah- 
ch^ah Mahah Phit-t^ang, 

832 

1471 • 

40 



son of the nth 

13. — P‘ra Batsat^a Thrath, son of 

871 

1510 : 

5 


— 

the 12th, 5 years old 

14.— Sdmdetch Ph-a Ch‘ai Eah- 
ch%h Thraht, son of the 

875 

1514 


5 

' 

12th 

IS.— P^'ra Yaiit Pah, son of the 

875 

1514 

15 

— 


14fch, aged 11 years......... 

His mother Si-Siida-Shcm, 
was Eegeiit of the kingdom. 
Her loYer K^un Wara- 
tvongBdh IHraht slew the 
15th king and nsiirped the 
throne, reigning only 5 
. months. Being an usurper, 
his name is not allowed to 
appear in the annals of the 
, Siatpese Kings. He ’ was 
assassinated hj KHm PH- 
, remi4^ep, ■ ,^lie high digni-' 

' ■ taries of the kingdom then. 

889 

' 1 

I 

i 

I 1 

1528 

21 \ 

■■ ■ ' i 
' ■ ■ 





SIAMESE- COINAGE, BO 


Kanie. 

Chula 

Em. 

Ascension 

J.V. 

Length of 
Eelgn. 

placed on the tlirone PH-a 
T^eean Raiich* all ^ an uncle 
of the late king. His name 
was 

16,— Sdmdetcli Mahali Chakra- 



Years. 

Ms. 

Dags. 

p®atdi Ealicii‘ali Tdraht ... 
17,— Somdetcli Ph’a Mahint'a Eali- 
cli^ah T'irahtj son of the 

891 

1530 

27 



16th 

The capital of the kingdom 
was taken in 918 by the 
King of Kongsdh-wadee or 
Pegu. 

18.— Somdetcli PT’a Mah4h T‘ama 

917 

1556 

1 



Eahch^ah Tdraht 

19.— Sdmdetch P*ra 1^'are-siian,^ 

918 

1557 

23 

— 

— 

son of the 18th 

20,— Sdmdetch P*ra-Ekah-Totsa-| 
rot, a younger brother of; 

940 

1579 

1 

6 


" 

the 19th 

21.— Chdu Fah Sri-sawa-p^ahk, 

945 

1584 

19 

1 

— 

— 

son of the 20tb, 

called the one-eyed,” suc- 
combed to a conspiracy. 
Here closes the dynasty of 
SomdStch P^ra MaJimak 
THhakdee^ comprising 21 
different ■ kings and one 
usurper. 

%nd Dynasty^ 

22.— P®ra Chou Song T*am, uncle 

964 

1603 

1 i 

1 

1 

i 



of the 21st 

acquired a' great, name hy 
his pretended discovery of 
■ Buddha's footprint at P^mr. 

halite 

964 

1603 i 

j 

m 

26 

1 ^ 

1..“ ■ " 
1- - 1 

t i 

jv-'..,:, i 

:i 
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SIAMESE COINA0E. 


NamCk 

Chula 

Em, 

Ascension 

A,B. 

Length of 
Meign. 

P^’ra Cheetah T*iralit Ofcarot, 
an elder brother of the 



Yean. 

Ms. 

\ 

1 

Days. 

22ad 

The Prime Minister Ghdu 
Fhxiya Kalaliome Sn-siiri- 
wong assassinated the 23rd 
and placed on the throne. 

24*— ”P‘ra Aht^itaya-wong, a bro- 
ther of the 28rd, 9 years 

989 

1628 

1 

7 


old.... 

Here ends this dynasty of 3 
reigns, the 2nd and 3rd of 
■which, however, were mere- 
ly nominal, the power be- 
ing actually held by F^raya 
Siirmong^ the Prime Minis- 
ter, 

8rd Dynasty. 

The former king was driven 
from the throne by the Siamese 
Hobles and Lords, and his place 
filled by the Prime Minister above- 
mentioned, who assumed the title 
of 

! 992 

i 

i 

1 

1630 


5 


25. — P^ra Chdu l^rasaht T*aung... 

26, — Choii Fah Ch'ai, son of the 

992 

1630 

26 

““ 


25th 

27.— P^ra Sri-sut*ama Bahch'ah, 

1017 

1655 


9 

,*■**“’ 

killed his nephew, the 26th 
28.— Sdmdetch P^ra Farai, son of 
the 25th, killed the 27th... 
under his reign Oonstantin 
Falcon; a native of the 
: Jonian island .Cephalonia, 
originally a sailor, becomes 
■ Prime - Minister, ' Christian- 
' : makes rapid spread, 

1018 

1656 


2| 

mmm 

1018 

1656 

82 
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Chula 

A8ee7i&ion 

Length of 


Em« 

AD. 

Beign. - 


83.- 


S4.' 


YeaTB. 


, and foreign factories are 
established in Siam; a 
great development of trade^ 
between Siam and foreign^ 
countries takes place and^^ 
several embassies between j 
France and Siam are* sent} 
and received. 

29,— P'ra P'et Ealich*ali ..... 

is called an usurper, and isj 
not allowed to rank with 
the legitimate kings. — 
Constantin Falcon becomes 
the victim of his murderous 
designs, and all the seeds 
of civilisation introduced 
by his predecessor are root 
ed out, E'otwithstanding,^ 
this sovereign sends an em-j 
bassy to France. 

§0.-«~P‘ra P'utt‘a Chdu Tu^a, son 
of the 28th .... 

81. — P'ra Chdu Yii Hua Tai Sai, 

son of the 80th 

82. — Ph^a Chdu Yil Hua Boroma-I 
Koht, brother of the 81st... 

-Ghoii Fah Daiik-madti‘a, son 

of the 32nd 

Taking to the vocation ofj 
Buddhist priest abdicates in 
' favour of his brother 
-P^ra Choi T*inang Suriya 

Marintara... 

with him ends the dynasty 
of Pmsaht Taimg, repre- 
sented by 9 kings, thej 
usurper being excluded, j 
The reigns of the above named]: 




1050 1688 ! 9 


1059 

1069 

1094 

1120 


1697 

1707 

1733 

1758 


10 

26 

26 


I 


1120 1 1738 


10 
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Vhula Length of 

Ifttiae, Era. A.B, Eeign. 

I 

. , , I Year «. I Ms. Bays. 

34 kings extend in tlie j | 

aggregate over a period of j| 

417 years, so that on an i| 

average 128 may be conn- I 

ted to each. ! |j 

In 1767 the Burmese plan- j j | 
dered and looted the capital, " ' ! | | 

after a siege of two years,; 1 | ] 

and carried away many) | ) ; I 

captives. The king sue- , | j I | 
needed to escape from | 1 j 

Ayuthia^ but, finally aban- j | 

doned by everyone, he lost j 1 

himself in the forests, and I 

there died of hunger and | ’ i i 

misery. | | j 

The chief of the Siamese I I 

army P^rayah Tahk rallied | | 

the Siamese at T^onabiiree I j 

(now the site of H. E. H. 

T^oon Kramdum Ong Yai^s 

place), where he built the { 

city ■ of and reign- | 

ed as the ' i 

’ . ' I 

35.— 'King P^raydk Tahk-dn 1129 1767 I 15 j — — 

This is one ' of Siam’s ' ' 1 

most glorious reigns on re- 
cord. — Towards' its end, ^ I , 

however, the king became 
insane— through poison, it 
is supposed, administered to 
him by jealous statesmen. 

, He spent the eve of his 
'life |ii a Buddhistic monas- 
;■ dery and .there ended, as- J 
; i3assinated b3^hiB 'I..- ; I 
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Mmie. 


The Atli, and present Dynasty, 

Tlie Prime Minister, also aj 
General of great celebrity 
under F^rayah Takk-dn as- 
cended tile tliroBe under 
tlie name of 
g6^™g6iodetcli P^ra Boroma Pt-ali-| 
cli^ah P*ra P^iitt^a Yautl 

Pah 

37«“P''ra P^utt'a Lo’t-iah, son of| 

the 36th 

38,— Ph’abaht Sonidetch P*ra Nan^ 
Eidw, son of the 37th... 
89.— P^rabaht S6mdefcch P‘ra Pa- 
ramendr Mahah-moBgknt,: 

brother of the 38th 

40.— P‘rabaht Sdmdetch P‘ra Pa-! 
ramendr Mabah Ohulah-l 
long-kom Kldw, the pre- 
sent king, son of the 39th.. 


Chula Asceytsian Length of 
Era. A.D. | Eeign. 


i { r<;ars.| M$. iDairt. 

ii li 


1144 

1171 I 1809 
1186 1824 


1782 I 27 
15 
27 


1213 I 1851 


1230 1868 


17 


12 
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.These chronological tables^ with the adSitiosi of some of the 
most important events^ may be said to give ns a fair general 
outline of the history of the country, in which we are thus 
enabled to distinguish two prominent and important Epochs t 
one from the time the old ait j A yuthia was built, A.D« 
1850, up to the time of its destruetion by the Burmese, A»D. 
1767, and the second, or neto epoch, beginning with the rise of 
the city of Bangkok^ as the Capital of Siam, or say A,Dc 1782, to 
the present time« 

Proceeding to the nest and important subject, that relating 
to the description of Siamese money, I append the following 
table':™ : 


Name of 
Momy^ 

i i 

Bescryption. j 

make. 

B¥ah 

f 1 

Sea shells, known ass | 

the cowry, ™ existed i 

previous to and during j 



the reign of the 38th j ! 

king, 1824-50. Their! | 

value varied according 1 

to the supply in the ^ 

market, sometimes i 



there would be 1,500 j 

Bi‘ah to a Fit^ang, and ’ 

at other times more I 

or less. The legal j 

value fixed by the Go- j 

vernment was 800 

Bi^aliiot one Fu^ang, oO 

1 Solot 

Solot. 

Copper ...2 Solots ...... 

1 At 


, ditto . 2 

1 See -0 or Pai 


200450 Bi^ah 

1 ditto^ 

See-o or Pai 

ditto 2 See -0 or Pai 

1 Seek 

Seek 

ditto 2 Seek 

1 F'U^mig ,, 

It 

, 1 Seek 

82 Saga or red 



'beans , 


=10.075, Silver 2 Fufanq 

1 SaluHig 

i 
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Name of 
Money, 

Deseription. 


Mah, . - 

y 

BahiHig ,»»' 

= $ ‘;0.15j do. —tile 
eq!ii¥alei 2 t of one Chi- 
nese Tael^ so that 5 
Siamese equal 8 CM- 
nese Taels................ 

4 

1 Baht or Tical 

•fr 

Ticcd 

Tamkdng.,,'' 

1 

i 

Since tlie last reign = 
$0.60;, or 5 Ticals are 
equivalent to 3 Mexi- 
can Dollars — Silver. 

= $2,405 Silver ......... 

1 

4 Baht or Timl 1 TmiluHig 

20 Tamlhmgor 

80 Baht ... 1 Ghang 


■ Ghang 

=| 48 , but this deno- 
mination only repre- 
sents a weight ; the 
same with the two 
following. The Chang 
is equivalent to two 
Chinese Catties, or 2 | 
English pounds ...... 

i 

'50 Chang,,,. 

1 HaJtp 

.Jr 

, # 

Hahp 

=$2,400 

100 Hahp ... 

1 Pahrah 

' " 1 ^ 

Par ah ...... 

= 1240,000 

1 


i 

\ 
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■'Ib.e above table condensed gives tbe following schediilej viz. :■ 


4^ 

43, 




! 

43» 


! <4 

<4 



- -4 

<4 

< 

o 

o 


CO 

00 

■"dii 



50 

«s© 

yH 





03 






50 







II 

!! 

!! 

Ii 

!1 

11 

li ! 


pM 1 






1 fi8 



o3 

c3 

d 


P4 

B ■ 

Ph 

B 

. B 

B 

B 

O 

m 1 

C3 

■ 00 

Tf3 

01 


I o 

Ol 

CO 





iO 

jH 





1 

OT 

1 






i I! 

II 1 

i| 

il 

i! 

11 





■ fill 





<3> 1 

03 


SD 




1 



B 



&0 

OD 

to 

to 

to 

to 


i 

a 

fl 

fl 

fl 

fl 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


1 m 

cc 

m 

m 

CO 

SQ 


o 


o 


Cl 

pH 


05 


?iH 





« 1 







rH i 







II 1 

II 

!! 

i! 

il 



to 

to 

to 

to 

w 



a 

fl 

fl 

fl, 


e8 

CS 

c3 

cS 

c3 


PS 

d 

fl 

fl 

d 


^ : 






o 

OJ 

00 

Cl 

vHJ 



CO 





<x> 






1! 

1! 

if 

If 



£50 

to 

1 

! to 

ISO 

1 


« 

a 

fl 

fl 

1 


■ B 

d 

fl 

1 s 

1 








CQ 

} m 

OQ 

m 



O 

I o 





03 

1 rH 





eo 

ii 





It 

1 fl 

1 f! 











c8 

o3 




.s 

.s 

o 





B 

B 




o 

: -tH 

■r-S 




00 






1! 

II 


1 



too 

00 











, 'h 

d ■ 





B 

a 





e8 

C3 





B 

B- 





o 

r- S 

1 




03 


1 




11 ■ 

1 

j 





I 

O 

r»l. 





<W;. 
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It will be seen from tlie foregoing tables that the denomina- 
tion of the coin determining the weight ■ thereby indicates the 
¥aliiey and such is the case with most coins of East Asiatic 
countries. 

' The Siamese standard of weight is double that of the GMnesea- 
The et|iiiYaieiits of Siamese weights are ; 

4 Ticals make 1 Taelj 

20 Tael 35 1 Catty = 2 lbs. 9 oz. 4| dwts. av. 

50 Catties or 80 Tical make 1 Picul =129 lbs» av. 

I have been unable to trace any coins from the first and second 
dynastyj and it still remains an open question whether such 
existed. ■ ^ ^ 

The oldest coins, of which specimens remain, date from the 
3rd dynasty (1630-1780) and were made at Aijiithia^ then the^ 
capital of the kingdom. 

Until the reign of the 4th king of the present dynasty, silver 
coins, with but one exception to which I shall refer latter on, 
had the shape of bullets or that of a Buddhist wooden fish (/fC 
Mu-yu.) It is not at ail unlikely that the Cowry Shell, the original 
medium of exchange in the country, suggested the adoption of 
of that odd shape. 

The black appearance of some of the oldest coins is caused by 
the frequent practice that prevailed among the people in times of 
war,^ — especially so during the invasion of the Burmese in 1787 
— of burying their treasures in the earth which is said to be im- 
pregnated with sulphur. 

The exception above mentioned occurred during the reign of 
the 2 nd king of the present dynasty, when the Fxi^ang$ were 
made flat and round. 

The former or bullet-shaped coins bear two impressions {Kra^ 
stamps), the upper one represents a “ wheel or a star and 
is the stamp of the mint, while the lower one represents the 
stamp of the reigning king. 

Although the names of some of these stamps are known, it is 
impossible to deduce therefrom the year of their mintage. 

Tile stamps (Era) indicating the reign of the different kings 
are classified as follows : — 

I. corns OF AYUTHIA, 

Mm- Chang, the Elephant Stamp ; ' ■, 
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Kra-Docicmeip the 


^^Flowei®^ (Lotus) 



Stamp ; 

.&a-jrr& 5 the Three-pronged Spear” Stamp^ called also 
Ifra-Son^ Fork ” Stamp, which originates from the 
reign of PrayaJi Tahk-sin the regenerator of Siam 
and the founder of Bangkok 
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King, 

Km-Bua^ the Lotus Flower ” Stamp ; 


Km^Chak^ the Sling” Stamp. 



2nd King, 

Kra-Krut olc-scm^ the Large King of Birds ” Stamp; 
Kra-Knii ok-yau^ the “ Small King of Birds” Stamp. 



^rd King, 


Kra-Kengy the Koyal Pavilion ” Stamp : 


Kmf 


ith King, 

^ Xm-Eunto, the Gohblet” Stamp ; 



'Km-Mo7igkut^ the Crown ” Stamp. 

Besides the above mentioned flat silver-coins, made during the 
reign of the second' king, others of the same shape,; for ‘genera 
;:,okcttlatioii^: were issued 'Lor .the, first ' time- by order .of ill© ith 
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Mug csf tlie present dynasty m two different coinages; ou tlie 
first tlie avers sliows the Boyai crown between two ParassolSj 



(Seal of the First King, representing the Eoyal crown and the 
Parassols), and the reverse bears an elephant within the crest •: 
the second coinage is of the same design, but is of a superior 
workmanship. These coins were made also at the beginning of 
the reign of the present (Sth) king, while under the tutelage of 
the Eegent. , ^ 

I have next to review the present coinage which is superior to 
anything;, of the kind jet produced-' in Siam. This marked 
progress, however, is principally due to the dies having been 
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made in London. Witli the silver coin the obverse bears tli© 
portrait of the young king, the reverse the Siamese Arms/ ani 
for the first time we see a Siamese coin with an inscription and 
a properly milled border. 



For general use minting is at present confined to silver and 
copper coins ; of the former there are pieces of the value of 1 
Tical, 1 Salu^ng, and 1 Fu'ang; of copper coins: pieces of 4, 2, 1, 
and i At. . 

Gold is only coined for the King, who on great state occasions, 
such as cremation- ceremonies, coronation etc., distributes gold 
coins together with silver coins of 4 and 2 Tical, 2 Salu'iig, 
Songpei, Pei and At; — the former are therefore rare and highly 
prized by the people. In other respects the gold coin does not 
differ from that of silver and copper, it bears the same stamp and 
is named after its weight. 

The value of coined gold is fixed at 16 times its weight in silver. 

The Kingdom of Siam has at present one Mint where coins of 
preeious metals are made, namely at Bangkoh. Siam has a 
number of gold mines, those at Bang-tapaJmf ^^are said to 
contain the very purest gold of the country. Most of the native 
gold of Siam is used in manufacturing those gold vases, water 
goblilets, teapots, cigar boxes, and other costly utensils, which 
the Kings of Siam usually present to the distinguished men 
whom they honour with high official positions. A considerable 
amount of gold leaf is imported from China mostly to be 
manufactured into jewelry.” 

Heretofore the Siamese have not known that silver could be 
obtained from their many and varied mines in the country. They 
depended entirely on Foreign silver or silver money which the 
Siamese Government ■ remelted and then manufactured into 
Ticals, Saha^Bgs and Fu^angs.” 

The export trade of the country is greatly in excess of the im- 
port trade, and foreign merchants' must import foreign coin to 
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eS^ct tlieir purdiases. To this drawback was added the im will- 
ingness of the people to accept foreign coins in payment for their 
commodities ; lienee the importer of such coin had to apply 
to the Government to effect an exchange for native money- 
Supposing Dollars were presented at the Mint, they were passed 
over the fire sufficiently to obliterate all marks of their origin 
and then a Siamese Mnt officer placed '80 Ticals of a given 
weight on the scales and received in exchange the same weight 
of defaced Dollars — less 4^ Ticals Mintage money. When the 
Siamese mint people remeited these Dollars, they added lead 
enough to^ make up for any loss that might result from remelt- 
ing. 

This was the usual method for exchanging Dollars for Ticals 
till the reign of H. M. Somdetch P^ra Chaun Klow, the late 
Eliiig. He established the standard of 5 Ticals to 3 Mexican 
Dollars, and ever since importers exchange their ''^Mexicans’’ 
without difficulty. The mint officers fire the dollars, and if 
found genuine, five silver Ticals are given for every three Dollars 
without any further loss of time. 

The fineness of the precious metals is expressed as in China 
by toques or touches, 100 denoting purity. They are weighed 
by the Ticai of 286 grs. troy. The new Tical is to be of the 
standard purity. Its intrinsic value is about 57 cents or from 
29d to 80d; formerly its purity was from 11 oz. 4 dwts. to 11 oz. 
12 dwts. fineness, 

As already mentioned the small sea-shelis, known as the 
Ooiory, were formerly used Small- Currency, and still are in 
some provinces of the Kingdom, generally 800 of them go to a 
Fu^ang. Owing to the total want of a governmental small coinage 
of suitable shape, they grew into great demand, which was 
further enhanced by the special requirement of the gambling 
class. 

In the same w^ay as opium, salt, and several other mercantile 
articles form Government monopolies, which are yearly given 
over to the highest bidders, so are the public lotteries and the 
establishing of gambling houses farmed out by the authorities. 

The farmer of these houses devides the region over which he 
holds the monopoly, into districts, and subfarms these again to 
others. These sub-farmers, called ‘^Akuhns,” are mostly owners 
of one or two more houses specially adapted to their business, 
and are also entitled to sublet such houses or parts ^therein ad 
MUumi'ioi gambling purposes. Consequently gambling in Siam 
is confined to licensed houses,^ except when a general permission 
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to gamble is ill force cliuing the first three days of the Chinese 
and Siamese new year. 

■ , The' method of ganibliiag in Siam is the same as in China- 
Archdeacon S. Ti. Gray in his excellent and learned work 
China describes the gambling as follows : — 

Gaming houses are of 'various kinds. Those which are 
called Tcm-koon B.m conducted by a joint-stock company^ consist- 
ing either of ten or twenty partners. Such houses consist of two 
apartments.. In the first of these is a high table, on the centre 
of which is placed a small square board. The four sides of the 
board are marked respectively one, two, three and four. For 
the game played in this apartment the presence of three of the 
partners is necessary, The first is called Tan-koon or the 
croupier ; the second the Tai-n'gan, or shroff, who sits by the 
side of the former, with his tables, scales, and money drawers, 
to examine and weigh the money which may be staked ; and the 
third, the Eo-koon, who stands by the table, keeps account of 
the game, and pays over the stakes to the rightful winners. 
The gamblers stand round the high table, and the Tan-koon or 
croupier, places a liandful of cash on it before him. Over the 
heap he immediately places a tin cover, so that the gamblers can- 
not calculate the exact number of the cash. They are now 
called upon to place their stakes at any of the sides of the 
square board in the centre. "When this has been done, the Tan« 
hoon removes the cover, and using a thin ivory rod a foot long, 
proceeds to lessen his heap by drawing away four casli at a 
time. Should one cash remain, the gambler who placed his 
stake on the side of the small square board wdiich is marked 
one, is declared the winner. If two cash remain, he saves his 
stake ; and in the case of three remaining he is allowed the 
same privilege. If, however, four cash remain, he loses his 
stake. The game is called and the gambler, as the 

reader will perceive, has one chance of winning, two of retaining 
Ills stake, and one of losing it.” 

A second game played at the same table is called Nmi. At 
this game the gambler has one chance of winning double the 
ainount of Ms stake ; two chances of losing it, and one of re- 
taining it. Should he place his stake on the side of the board 
marked two, and two cash remains, upon the Tan-koon removing 
his heap by four at a time, his winnings are double the amount 
of his stake. If three cash remain of the Tan/koon's heap, the 
gambler retains his stake if either one or four remain, lie loses. 
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A tliinl game played afc this table is called Fan. In it the 
gaml)le>r has one chance of winning three times the amount of 
his stake, and three chances of losing it. A fourth game at this' 
table is called Kok The rule observed in it, is to place the 
stalb at one of the corners of the board, that is, between any two 
of the numbers. Should the croupier’s remainder correspond to 
either of the number between which the stake is placed, the 
gambler wins a sum equal to bis stake. Should the remainder 
correspond to one of the other two numbers, he loses.” 

In Siam gambling is practised on a large scale ; not only is it 
sanctioned by the authorities, but it actually forms a source of 
revenue to the Government. 

As gambling became more and more a recognised institution 
the hiiiiet-sliaped small coins — Salu^ng and Fu^ang — were found 
inconvenient to hanclle; namely, the gambler squating down 
on an oblong mat, at one end of which the cashier or croupier 
"was seated in a kneeling attitude, the coin had often to be 
thrown to a considerable distance to reach the croupier, and it 
was very apt to roll off into a wrong direction. To remedy this 
inconvenience the owmers of gambling establishments introduced 
special Counters^ made of porcelain, glass, or lead, and representing 
various shapes, such as stars, cash, butterflies, door- tablets, etc., 
and on which were inscribed, in Chinese characters, the name of 
the Hong, the value, and some favorite motto or classical quotation, 
and also in Siamese characters, again, the value which the 
counter is suppose to represent. With very few exceptions 
these gambling houses are farmed by Chinese and the majority 
of the customers are of the same nationality. 

Among the names of the gambling Hongs we find such as : — 

!i5)i> ft E. ^ ^ 13. ft#, w. M.2 J®. mm, 

etc. I need hardly remark that the Chinese above alluded to 
are from the Southern parts of China. 

Examples of mottos are ^ etc., of 

other inscriptions ^ fJj etc. 

As designations of value there appear : — 

Eor 1 Salu^ng ^ or ^, iu Siamese ' 

„ 1 Pii^ang ^ in Do, ' 

.. 1 Songpei^ fJK 

: IPai -^ 
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„ -xV SoBgpei HI H ^ Siamese 

These counters being issued under authority granted in the 
gambling licence or concession, they rapidly became a favorite 
medium of exchange, and were found to hil a long felt want of 
small money so well, that the circulation went much beyond its 
legal sphere. 

Sucli a facile field for foreigners was, however, not long to be 
left unexplored by the enterprising Celestials. Gradually a large 
quantity of imitations were thrown into circulation, and in self- 
defence, the gambling Hongs were compelled to call in and 
exchange for money their counters, which they continually 
substituted by new ones of varied colours and shapes. 

In this way originated the great variety of counters consisting, 
as far as I can ascertain, of about 890 different kinds. The con- 
trol by the Government became naturally more and more 
difficult, and at last in 1871, it became necessary to prohibit and 
stop completely all circulation of these counters. They are how- 
ever still to be seen in some parts of the country. 

Even since the counters made their first appearance — about 
in 1760 — there existed in circulation some bronze coins of the 
value of 1 Salu'ng and of 1 Fu‘ang. They were made by hand, 
and some of them are remarkable for the extremely artificial and 
tasteful formed workmanship displayed thereon. But the quan- 
tity issued was very limited and inadequate to the requirements. 

During the reign of the 4th King of the present dynasty 
small coins were made of copper, bronze, and tin, representing a 
value of i, h i’ iV and xV Fu^ang. They were coined in the 
same manner as the second issue of the fiat silver coins. The 
circulation of both the copper and bronze money was never very 
large, while the tin cions, issued considerably below their 
nominal value, were in consequence of the numerous forgeries 
soon put out of circulation. Chinese residing in Siam ordered of 
such coins from Hongkong, where they were manufactured on 
an extensive scale, and thence exported to Siam. 

Hereupon, in substitution of the tin coin, a great improve- 
ment was introduced. Copper money was ordered to be minted 
in England, first issue of which came in circulation under the 
reign of the present King, in February, 1875. 

It consisted of four different, sizes. :---vi55. 4, 2, 1, and -I- At,— 
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Tiie obverse of tli0 coin bears the Siamese Crown with tbe King’s 
signature and the reverse in Siamese characters the value. 




There is also to be mentioned here an issue of paper money ^ 
which, however, remained but a short time in circulation. Its 
value was one M. 

To recapitulate During the first period^ when Ayuthia was the 
Capital of the Kingdom^ there were only silver coins with the first 
mentioned stamps, while during the second p)^riod, %uth Bangkok as 
Capital, the flat coin took the place of the hidlet •shaped one, aiid 
after various trials, a small currency was successfully introduced^ 

II. TEIBUTAEY STATES OF SIAM. 

Siam is bounded in the North by the many principalities of the 
Laos, ail tributaries to Ava and China ; on the East by Aimam ; 
on the West by the sea and by the British Possessions on the 
Malay Peninsula, and in the South by the small states of Faliang 
and Perak, 

The Tributary States of Siam are: — 1, in the South: 
the Kingdom of Ligor ; 2, on tbe Malay Peninsula : Tringano^ 
Kalantan, Patani and Quedah, 3, Gamhodja and Korat, and 4., 
the principalities of Laos, viz., Ghieng-mai, Laplmn, Laldion^ 
Muang-P^re, Muang-Na^t, Luang -p^ra-hang and Muang-long, 

The first, Ligor, called by the Siamese Muang-Laklion, but the 
correct name of which is Nakhon-si Thamarat, is a Kingdom, 
founded by one of the Kings of Ayuthia, 460 years ago. It is 
situated between the parallels of latitude 7^" and 9°, and is fiifty 
leagues long and over thirty wide, Thahmg and Song-khia are 
two provinces forming part of the Kingdom, and ai’e governed 
by two princes, relations of the King of Ligor, The populations 
of Ligo r may be estimated at 160,000 inhabitants, of which three 
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fbiirtlis are of fclio Siamese race, and tlie reiiiaininiv portion is 
composed of Chinese, Malays, and aborigenes, which latt<3r live 
ill the forests. 

COINS OF LIGOE (LAKHOn). 

1>—Fti^ang of old origin, now only used as talisman, in tlie 
globular shape, bears only one stamp, which is, however, iii« 
distinct. 

2. —Pewter (1256 = 1840/1) with the Arabian inscrip- 
tion: Khalifa el mumemn (Ruler of the believers), the Eeverse 
bears also in Arabian : Shehr Ligur derha {^) sene |p^l| (City 

of Ligor, in the year 1256 2) — 28J- mlm.— on both skies, it has 
a walled border and a hole. 

3. —Pewter Cash of which about 40 are equal to $1, — of the 

former Governor,-— the Obverse bears : 5^ ^ l^he Eeverse ; 

m n & n> — 40 mlm.— both sides have a wailed border and a 
hole. 

4. -- Pewter Cash, of which about 40 equal to f 1 — of the 
present Governor ; the Obverse same as above, the Eeverse ; 

— 40 mlm. — both sides have a walled border and a hole. ‘ 

Song-khla (Singgora^ Bangnra.) 

Pewter Cash, of which 400 are equal to |1 — | Fikang — bears 
a Chinese inscription ^ ® coin of the epoch Chen-- 

/imp.— Its Eeverse bears in Arabian, above : Nagri (Kingdom)^ 
below : Sanggura^ and in Siamese 4/3, Song-khla, — 39-41inir!i ; 
it has a round hole and a walled border and hole. 



THE OTHER STATES OP THE MALAY PENINSULA. 


Before the Portiigiiese took, possession of Malacca the sove- 
reignity of Siam extended over the whole Malay Peninsula, as 
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far as Singapore. The states of Joliore, Pahang and Perali^ 
were subsequently severed from the dominions of the legitimate 
sovereign^ and placed under British Protectorate, so tliat the 
Kingdom of Siam, properly speaking, only begins from' Tringmio 
— being situated between the parallels of 4° and 22° of north 
latitude. , ' . ; 

These provinces are administered by native goyernors, who are 
nominated by the King of - Siam, and who hold the power to coin 
small money and to fix its value within their respective province 
over which they rule. This prerogative is exercised by ail pro- 
vincial administrators of Tnngano, But further south the chief 
currency is the copper- coin of the Straits Settlements. On the 
West coast, whereas formerly the governors issued their own 
money, we find at the present day Indian money (Rupees, Anas) 
circulating freely. The currency differs in every province and 
its denomination is fixed by the xarerogative of the Governor. 
The larger coins found on the Eastern part of the Peninsula are 
the Mexican Dollars and the Dutch 2|- Gilders-pieces, which 
both pass at the same value. In the interior of the province of 
Kalantan the only means of effecting payment is in gold-dust. 

The state of Tmigano^ situated in latitude 14 -Korth, is a 
mountainous, but fertile country, wherein vast forests abound. 
Its population is placed at about 50,000, not including 10 or 
12,000 Chinese. The river beds are said to be rich in gold and 
tin, which is mostly exploited by the Malays in the most primi- 
tive way, but the yield is sufficient to make it an important 
article of commerce in the country. 

The city of Tringmio i the residence of the Rajah, consists of 
some 1,500 houses, including Chinese quarters, is situated at the 
mouth of a smaii river, and an unpretending fort commands the 
approaches to it from a neighbouring hill. 

Coins : 

1. — Silver — j Real — bears an Arabian inscription .• Soltha — 
the Reverse is also inscribed in Arabian : Adil (Shah) — 13 mim. 
both sides bear a dotted circle. 

2. — Pewter — Pichi—h&s an Arabian inscription ; 'Melih fel 

(the just king) 24 mlm. 

8.— -Copper — Kepmg Peso, 1251 = 1835/6). — Arabian : 

Nagri /Tringganu/ y the reverse bears also Arabian inscription : 
fSatu Eepengf (1/ om Kepeng /1251} $l mlm. ■ 

The state of Kalantan h situated in the north-east of Trlngano^ 
from which it is separated by the small river Baiut^ and extends 
to ' another river called , Bamra on the . confines /of . 
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The population, including the Chinese, consists, of 65,000 souls. 
The country is divided into fifty destricts. 

Pewter Cash of which there are 980 to $1 bears an Arabian 
inscription which, however, is so effaced as to render its decipher- 
ing on all the specimens in my collection, next to impossible— 
25 mlm., has a round hole, and a walled border. 

Thani or Fatmii^ situated to the ITorth-west of Kalcmta% h a 
rich and flourishing state, more fertile, has had more intercourse 
with the outside world than any other Malay state. It is cele- 
brated in the annals of ancient navigators for having been the 
emporium of commerce between Siam, Gambodjia, and China. 
The population is computed to 100,000 souls, principally 
Siamese, and the country is divided into live provinces. 

Under this heading there is, as far as my knowledge goes, 
only one coin, vh. 

Pewter- FirM (1261 = 1845) with Arabian inscription ; Ajin Fitis 
Belancha Bach Fatani (this is a current Fitis of the liacha of 
Patam.)— -Eeverse also in Arab. Khalifa el-mmnenin sene Mil 

(of the ruler of believers, year 1261) — 80 mlm — with a round hole. 

Quedah, which the Siamese call Muang-Sai, lies between the 
parallels of latitudes 5 and 7. A high range of mountains of a 
granite formation, varying in hight from 4,000 to 6,000 feet, 
and said to be rich in tin, separates it from BonglMa and PatanL 
Gold is also found here hut in small quantities. — The country is 
irrigated by thirty rivers of which six are navigable, and, it is 
divided into 105 districts containing a population of some 60,000 
souls, chiefly Malays. 

Sultan : Mohammed CMwa Zeinal Aladin Ma Alem Bhah, 

(1192 
1778 A.D.) 

Silver Eeal — 1154=1741/2— -Arabian inscription ; Face: SoUhan 
Mohmmned ) GMwa 0) Khalifa er-7iaJmen (Snltm Mo- 

hammed Chiwa,; representative of Clemency). Eeverse I ' Bibelad 
Qeddh 'ldar. el manj sene f f ifn. ih.ei country of Kedah, the 
sit of peace, year 1154) 21inlm. 

Tach ed-din Alem Shah, 

(1219-1287 Hj. 

1804-1821 A.D.) 

(last :MalSy ruler, was dethroned by the Siamese in 1821, and 
his kingdom incoporated to Siam, himself died 1846.) 

■' Pewter Tmh, '. .Arabian inscription ; Obverse : Beiad Kedah 
dur Mman (po the seat of peace) — Reverse : 
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Tahin alif Kni’ year, (of the cycle, Alif, 1224); 224 nilai* 
round hole. 

Tuanku Amm, Malay Governor of the Siamese. 

Pewter Trah. Arabian inscription : Belad Kedah [dar) ehmmi 
(country of Kedali, the seat of peace) — Eeverse : large six-rayed 
star ; 22 mlm ; round hole. 

Pewter Trah. Arabian inscription : Bdandshah helad hedah 
dar el-nimi (current in the country of Kedah, the seat of peace.) 
—Eeverse : large 12 rayed star ; 18 mlm ; round hole. 

Pewter Trah (1262-1846). Arabian inscription : Belandshah 
belad eBFerUs Kedah sene (current, [in the capital] , Perlis, 

of the Kingdom of Kedah, year 1262.) — Eeverse : Lotus flower ; 
24 mlm, round hole. 

Pewter Tirmm. Cock standing on two rings. 43 mlm. 

3. — ^SIAMESE CAMBODJIA, 

Camhodjia, anciently known as KampJmoca, whence it derived 
the name of Gambodjia, is now called Khmsi\ 

Not later than 300 years ago this was a great kingdom, as 
compared with its present condition, then extending from 8*^ 
30' to 20® N. lat. Its dominions comprised a great portion of 
the territory now forming part of Laos and even Siam. 

Harassed on all sides, by Siam and Oochinchina, Cambodjia 
gradually lost one province after the other, and with them 
vanished her grandeur and splendour. The kingdom now 
embraces but few provinces which cover an area of only some 
40 leagues, yiz^y Photisat or Poimat, Kafnpong-suai, Km^ipong-som^ 
and Kanpot ; the last two of which border on the sea. 

Korat, a small state, was in olden times l>at a city serving as 
boundary between Siam and Cambodjia, whence it became the 
name oiNakon’ralia-sema (frontier city.) 

From the province of Battamhong (13® N. Lat., North of 
Photisai) we possess an oval shaped copper coin, of small size, 
covered with a poor silver coating ; the face shows a cock 
steping to the right, and over it the Chinese character jgi [or g, 
to strenghten] ; the reverse is blank; 15 mlm. — 1,15 gr.— 
Yaliie : 64 to 1 TicaL 

In the Northern provinces there is the Tical, being the 
largest coin in circnlation, while in the Southern provinces 
extensive payments are effected in silver bars which bear a 
stamp as proof of having been examined and of the touch 
and brass bars in the value of 2 take the place of small money. 
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OUier Camboiljian coins are 

1. — Silver Fueling — cock steping to the rights 13-16 mlm^ 
23, 70 gr. 

2. — Copper At below cockturned to the rigbtj 14 mlm. 

3. “— Pewter — Pagoda with one tower ; Gambodjiaii inscription 

in two lines ; Eeverse : on branches (100) 20 mini, 

4. — Silver Tieal (1208=1846) S-towered Pagoda with Cam- 

bodjian inscription in 3 lines. Eeverse : Gambodjian inscrip- 
tion ; cock turned to the right — ^ Z (1208) — 35|- nilm® 

14,, 70gr. 

5. — Pewter (Ounce =S Tical, 1208=1846) 5-towered Pagoda 
with Gambodjian inscription in 3 lines. — Eeverse : cock turned 
to the right, inscription, at its feet (1208),— 354 mlm. 



6. — Silver Tieal (1208 = 1846) 3 tow’ered Pagoda with Cam- 
bodjian inscription in 3 lines. Eeverse : cock turned' to the 
right, inscription, and (1208)— 30 mlm. 15 gr. 

7. — Silver I (1208 = 1846) Pagoda with 1 tower. Ee- 

verse : Gambodjian inscription in 3 lines, cock turned to the 
right and (1208)— 20 mlm. 8, 60 gr. 

8. — Pewter Timl (1208=1846) Pagoda with 1 tower. Ee- 
verse : Gambodjian inscription in 8 lines, cock turned to the 
right and (1208) — 20| mlm, ■ .. 

I shall not treat here the 22 different coins of Gainbodjia 
issued' eiiice her protection under France, 

« 4.— THE LAOS STATES, 

The city of lies in a and picturesque plain 

to the east of a lofty mountain. In the annals of Siam we can 
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trace its age back to the fifth century of the Christian era. At 
the time of P^ra-Muang, the king of Siam married a Princess of 
Chieng-mai to his brother, whom he then placed as ruler over 
that country. 

Laplimi is a petty state, governed by a prince of its own and 
stands under the vassalage of its neighbour, the ruler of OMeng- 

mwL 

Laifkon- — not to be confounded with the kingdom of Laklion 
(Ligor) — a city of about 25,000 inhabitants, is situated in a rich 
and fertile plain, through which flows a great river. 

Mitang-PH'e. — The capital of this small kingdom is described 
as being situated in a well cultivated, small valley between two 
cliaiiis of mountains ; a river which below the capital preoipi« 
tates its waters in many cascades over a rocky bed, provides for 
ample irrigation. The population of this city does not exceed 
15,000. 

The kingdom of Nan, both as regards population and size, 
ranks above the three foregoing states, its capital alone contain- 
ing at least 60,000 inhabitants. This country is bounded on the 
north by the terrifcorj^ of the Laos tribe called the Lu, 

Luang- P^r a- Bang. — N’ot very long ago there fiourisbed along 
Cambodjia’s largest river, the Mekong, three Laos kingdoms, 
viz., Yen-shan, in the south, Muang-PHien in the nortli, and 
between these two Liiang-P^ra-Bam . The Siamese after com* 
pletely devastating it annexed the first to their kingdom, and 
carried into captivity the greatest part of the population of 
Muang-P%en, JBut Luang-P^ra-Bmig was considerably extend- 
ed to the north and gradually grew to what it is to-day a flour- 
ishing country, having an extensive commerce with the Siamese, 
the Lolos and the Chinese. The population of the capital is 
estimated at about 60,000 souls, 

Miiang-Long, — A month*s journeying down a river which flows 
into the Menam in Ayuthia, that petty state, called Maang-Long, 
is reached. It is completely incased in a system of mountains 
and lias a capital of scarcely more than 9,000 to 10,000 

inhabitants. 

In the South of the Laos States the ordinary Siamese money 
is in circulation, in the north, however, that of British India 
(Rupees, Anas etc.), whilst at the frontier of Burmah we meet 
also wdth coins of that country. In all the Loas Statfiis, besides, 
the so-called ** Sapeqiies,” the tin cash of Anam and Cochin- 
china, serves as a medium of exchange. 
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For iiiimismaticians these States are of a certain interest on 
account of the particular coin with which the fines are paid. 
Tliis is in the shape of a shell, made of silver alloy. Each one 
of these coins bears three stamps, viz., two of the maker, the third 
in Laos-ietters is the name of. the temple, nearest to which the 
miot issuing the coin is situated. — Each piece, which accord- 
ing to law must contain a Rupee in silver, is issued at the value 
of three Rupees, and is paid — as above stated — only for certain 
purposes, such as hues, court-fees, and tributes to temples. In 
cases of smaller fines, as those of breach of discipline, the 
peasant pays 6, the lower official 12, the higher 24, and a chief- 
tain 88 pieces. The benefit accruing to the Government from 
these peculiar coins amounts to the difference between the contents 
of silver to the value at which they are issued. 

Older silver coins of the Laos are in the shape of bars, lobsters, 
and two clumsy horse-shoes joined together, with stamps in Pnh‘, 
not yet deciphered, 

Not to be omitted here are Medals lately coined, of wffiich 
there are six, viz. ^ 

1 — A gold medal in memory of the sixtieth birthday of the 
late (4th) King — weight 4 Ticais ; 

2 — the same medal in silver; 

3. — A large silver medal, coined in memory of the coronation 
of the present King, — w^eight 8 Ticais ; 

4. — Copper medal in commemoration of the same event ; 

5. — Copper medals coined on the 17th birtlidaj^ of the present 
King; 

6. — A large silver medal in memory to the festival of the 
inauguration of the royal palace at Bang-paling, — weight 8 Ticais. 

Although coined in France, but issued in comniemoratioii 
of an event in Siam’s history, the following medal is the most 
interesting. 

The medal is of copper ; the Obverse bears : LUDOVICUS. 
MAGNUS. REX. CHBISTIANISS./ with King Louis XIY.’s 
profile looking towards the right, clothed in Roman toga (below 
an R.—- On the reverse we - read : FAMA. YIRTUTIS, and; seo' 
the Siamese Ambassadors before the King sitting on Ids Throne) 
and below the inscription : OBATORES. REGIS. SIAM. 
|M.D.a:LXXX,VL] MAUGERv/F. ; ' 
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The history of this Siamese Mission is briefly as follows 
Under the reign of King SomcUtch F^ra Narai (1657-1688) 
Constantin Falcon through the favour of his sovereign rose to 
the office of Prime Minister of the Kingdom. Upon his 
instigation the hi ng sent an embassy to France, which were, 
however, shipwrecked near the Cape of Good Hope. Meanwhile, 
hy the exertions of Falcon, trade with the outer world flourished 
more and more in Siam. The Dutch, French, English, and 
Portuguese had their commercial factories there. Falcon 
persuaded the king to send another embassy to France. His 
Majesty appointed Nai Palm as first Ambassador, and two 
others, one as 2nd and the other as 8d Ambassor. This embassy 
reached happily its destination. King Louis XIY. gave audience 
to the Ambassadors on several occasions and was offered the 
cession of Sangora in consideration of his sending a small army 
of French soldiers to Siam. — ^In memory to their visit to France, 
and more especially to the first audience obtained from, the King 
the above medal was coined, but in a very limited number. 
Two of these medals are kept in the Muse du Louvre ; the hereto 
annexed impression I was fortunate enough to obtain from the 
originM one, now preserved at Bangkok ; it has a radius of 78 
Millimeter and 172 gramms of weight; a small one had a 
radius of 41 Millimeter 
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Althoiigb. the description of Siamese coins given in this essay 
has been well considered and is based upon most careful en- 
quiries, it lays, as little as the author himself, no claim to in- 
fallibility— nor must it be considered as perfectly complete. — All 
I hope is that the notes above given may prove a useful guide 
and lead to further knowledge, and may they assist future 
collectors in entering upon profounder researches of the numisma- 
tics of that most interesting part of the Far East, 
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At tlie Aiiiiiml Meeting, held on tlie 8tli of IHarcli, ISSO, the 
folio wing, gentlemen were elected Office Bearers for the year ■ 


Yevj UtJ. Deajs.Bhtcheb, D.D., President. 
A, J, 'Little, Esq.; ) .r- tj *,? ./ 

A. E. Hippislet, Esq., j rosiAyyus. 

CiiAS.„D.^W.Hri’TY, Esq., Secretary. 

Afix Sl'EVOOT, Esq., Treasurer,- 
JoSEPHHAAS,,EsQ..,Li6mrnm.- 
D.'C. 'Jais.en, Esq., Gurator, 

John Eeyee, Esq., 

T. W. Kihgsmill, Esq.; 

B. J. AIacgowai, Esq., M.D., 
tl. Rheii, Esq., 

0. Schmidt, Esq., 

A. B,. Sthiplihg, Esq., 


y Goiincilor^ 


■ Early in the year,, the Yery .Rev. .Dean 'Bntchei^ Dresidenlt' 
left Shanghai, and the Council 'have since been indebted to 
Afr. A, B. Hippisley, Yice-Pi’es'ident, who presided in his place/ 
Five meetings have been held during the year, and the follow-^ 
ing papers have been read : — ^ ' 
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1. — 27tli January, On Siamese Coinage/' — by Josepli 

Haas, Esq.’^ 

2. — 8 til Marcli, Remarks on tlie Middle Yangfcsze/' — by 

D» J. Macgowan, Esq., M.T). 

3. — 7tb June, Goins of tlie present Dynasty of Cliiiia/’— 

by S. W. Baslieli, Esq., M.D., Physician to IL B. M. 

Legation, Peking. 

4. — 21st September, ‘‘ On the bTaturalistic Pliiiosopliy of 

GMna,” — by Erederic H. Balfour, Esq., Professor of 

English at the Imperial Japanese Legation, Peking. 

5. — On the Geology of Takow, Ponnosa,’^ 

6. ' — On the Geology of the Pescadores/’ 

7. — ‘' On the Hydrology of the Yangtszx', the Yellow Hirer, 

and the Peiho,” — by H. B. Gupp}^, Esq., M.B., Surgeon 

to H. M. S. Ilornef. 

8. — 19th November, “Early European Researches into tlie 

Elora of China/’— by E. Bretschneider, Esq., M.D., 

Imperial Russian Legation, Peking. 

Baron Eerdinand von Richtliofen and Colonel H. Preje* 
valsk}’' have been elected Honorary ]\reinbcr.s of the Society, in 
recognition of the eminent services rendered hy tliem to the 
geography of Central Asia and China. Count Bela Rzeclienyi, 
the head of the Austro-Hungarian Expedition to Western 
China, and ^Ir. Herbert A. Giles, of H.B.M. Gousalar Service, 
have been nominated Corresponding 'Members. 

The death of the Rev. .S. R. Brown, T).D., formerly a 
resident of Yokohama, has deprived the Society of an. old and 
distinguished Corresponding Member, and tlio Couneil also 
regret to record the death of thi’eo ordinary mombors, one of 
whom, J\tr. G. G. .Lowder, for some tinm acted as Hon. 
Secretary to the Sooiet 3 ^ Five members have resigned during 
the year, and eleven new members liave been elccded ; the 
follow iaig shows the numerical strength of the Society at the 
end of tlie year : — Honorary Members, 16 ; Corresponding do.? 
23 ; Resident do., 38 ; Hon- Resident do., 73. Totol, 150. 

* Fublislicd in tho Society’s Journal, Vol. XIV. 1879. 
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These figures go far to prove that, the object of the Society 
and the benefits it offers to all cultured and thoughtful men 
are not sufficiently i^ecognised by oiir resident community. It 
is true that during the year under review the meetings of the 
Society have beerrfar better attended then during preceding 
years, but to be really prosperous we need the support of , a 
wider circle of friends than are now found on the list of 
resident members. 

Under the superintendence of Mr. Haas, the Honorary 
Librarian, . the collection of books forming the Society's Library 
has been transferred to the present Lecture- ball, tlie circulation 
of tiie books being now under the control of the Committee of 
the Shanghai Library, and it speaks well for the new arrange- 
ment that the collection is now more generally used than has 
been the case formerly. ■ 

A new catalogue of the Library has been issued, and the 
Society’s Journal for 1880 is in course of publication, under 
the editorship of Messrs. Hippisley and Haas. 

The usual reports of the Librarian, Treasurer, and Curator 
of the Museum are appended. 

31st December, 1880. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT. 

To the I’reskle-iU and Gomieil of 

The ITokth-China Bkanch of tee Rotal Asiatic Society, 
Shanghai. 

GESTLlSilEN, ■ 

In submitting to you the irccoiuits of the North -China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society for the year 1880, I have 
much pleasure in beiug able to report favorably on the financial 
position of the Society, Rrom the enclosed Balance Sheet it 
will be seen that the total income of the Society during 1880 
amounted to Mex. 8. 864.13, the current expenses to Mex. 
$. 455.32, leaving a Credit Balance of Mex. §. 408.81 in the 
hands of vour Treasurer. During the year 98 Subscriptions, 
producing Mex. S. 710, have been collected, as against Slex, 
§:. 645 received in 1879. ‘28 Siib.scriptions are still due from 
Non-Resident Members, but I do Jiot anticipate that tho.se 
arreai's will bring m more than about IMex. 8. 8L. A.n amount 
of Mex. 9- 136.90 has likewise been received for copies of 
Journals sold by Messr.s. Trflbiicr & Co., Loudon, and it is 
hoped that the arrangement recently concluded with our local 
Agents will help to increase the Society’s income from this 
source. 

Tlie reduced cost of tke Journal for 1879 is tlie principal 
cause of last year’s disbursements contrasting favorably with 
the expenditure of formel' years ; on tbe other hand our 
penses for Fire-InsuraBce, repairs to the buildings advertise- 
ments and book-binding have been somewhat heavier than 
Tistial. The Society have no outstanding liabilities at present 
but early in" the year about Mex. 90 wdll become due for 
printing the new Catalogue of the Library and the cost of the 
Journal for 1880 will form a very conspicuous item in the 
expenditure of the current yeai\ 
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As regards tlie Museum, its existence is dependent upon tlie 
liberal contributions received from the Bnglisli and Freiiclx 
Municipal Councils, and it is to be hoped that oiir two, Muni- 
cipalities will continue to assist an Institution so deserving., of 
support and which is a source of pleasure and instruction to a 
large part or our community. During the year the receipts of 
the Museum amounted to Mex. $. 851. 3'?, the expenditure to 
Mbx. $. 709.24, of w^hich Mex. $. 102.46 properly belong to the 
previous year, being amount of rent due to the Sliaiighai . 
Library for the 6 Months ending 31st December, 1879. 
A Credit Balance is thus shown amounting to Mex. $. 142.13= 
Tls. 103.09, which are duly lodged with the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation. In the matter of outstanding 
liabilities the Museum is less fortunately situated than the 
parent Institution, its indebtedness on 31st December, 1880 
being as follows 

To Recreation Fund : Interest on Loan of Tls. 1500, 

three years at 5,per cent per annum, ... Tis. 225. 

To W. B. Fryer, Esq., Sundry Expenses for Museum, 

due since 1875, $.51.39, Tis. 37.37 

Tis. 26“£i7 


' MAXSLEVODT, 

Mon. Treasiirer. 

SHANaHAI, 1st February f 1881, 
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LIBRARIAN’S REPORT. 

The most important event of the year, as regards the Library, 
lias been the transfer of its collection of books to the custody of 
the Committee of the Shanghai Library, the latter Institntion 
niidertaking to superintend the circulation of the books in 
consideration of the members of the Shanghai Library being 
allowed the free use of the Society’s Library, Although this 
arrangeihent may at first sight appear to be one-sided, it is 
really in favour of the Society, as from want of a Librarian 
residing on the premises, the collection of books has been 
practically inaccessible in the past. If in future the number 
of readers should not increase, it will be due to lack of interest 
rather than owing to defects in the management of the Library. 

To facilitate the supervision of the books, the collection has 
been removed to the Lecture-hall on the ground-floor of the 
Society’s building and the Library itself has been put into 
better order. 

In accordance with the terms of the agreement entered into 
with the Shanghai Library a hand-list of works contained in 
the Society’s collection has been prepared, corrected up to 31st 
December 188(), and the same shows 991 hTos. to which must 
be added the 1023 Chinese volumes of the Wylie Library and 
the collections of works on Natural History whioli remain 
Tinder the charge of the Museum authorities. 

As will be seen from the annexed list of additions received 
at the Library during the past yeax*, the Society has again not 
been able to acquire any works by purchase, which is to be 
regretted, as the collection, although; rich in early works on 
China and the Far East, shows some important Imimae as 
regards publications of a more modern date. The names 
of Ritter, ""Lassen,, Yule, Xoeppen, Beal, Palladins and 
Pre jcvalskj will be looked for in vain on the pages of our 
Catalogue, not to mention numerous other works which are 
indispensible to every scientific Library in the East. 
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On ili8 otlier liand tlie accessions to tlie Library^ received 
ill tli8 way of exchanges or as donations from Governments,, 
Publishers and private individuals, have been neither few not 
niiiinportaiifc, as a glance at the appended list will slio.w. 

Foi‘em.ost in rank, both as regards the donor and the, vain© 
of the donation, stands the magnilicent work on Boro- Bon dour, 
presented to the Society by H, E. the Netherlands* Minister 
for the Colonies, the fall title of which is a follows 
Bluddliist xirchitectural Bemaius in Java : 

B0EO-B.01JDOUB,’* dans TIie de Java, dessine par F. C. 
Wilsen, avec texte explicatif et ' descriptif, redige d’apres 
les memoireS' M. S.' S. et imprimes de „ F. C. Wilsen, 
J. F. G. Brnmnnd et antres documents, pnblies par 0. 
Leemaiis. — 

2 vols. 8 VO of text (French and Dntch), with 17 plates and 
8 royal folio volumes of 393 large plates, containing about 1000 
separate designs. — Leide, 1874. 

Bernard Quaritch says in relation to this work (Book List 
No. 47): 

‘(This grand work, published by order of the Dutch Colonial 
** Office, illustrates the ruins of an ancient temple first dis- 
covered in 1814, which forms a splendid monument of 
Buddhist architecture in Java in the eighth or iiintli century 
of our era. It attests the magnificent civilisation of the 
‘^ancient Iiido- Javanese dynasties that ruled the island before 
the arrival of Mahommedan conquerors, and adds an iru- 
portaiit contribution to the history 'of Buddliism and its 
developments in Art. The sculptures are treated in detail 
in the text, so that the latter has grown into an extensive 
" work on the historical and traditional life of Buddha, the 
ancient history of India, and the history of Java during the 
“ sixth to the foiirteenth eenturj.*’ 

The number of Scientific Institutions with whoa the Society 
exchanges publications has been further extented during the 
year, and the list now comprises soma 30 Societies in Europe? 
America and Asia. , , 
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To Dr. 'E. Beiimj the Editor '-of Dr. A. Petei’maBH^g Geogra* 
pMselie Mittlieiliiiigen, Guido Co raj, the 'well-known 'Italian 
Geographer, Dr. Sourindro Mohun Tagoi'e of , Calcutta, who 
■presented the Society with 26 of his works on' Hind'a Poetry 
■and Music, to the Inspector General of the Imp. Chinese 
Maritime Cnstoms, to the Rev. Father M. Deche'vrens, S. J., the 
learned Director of the .Zi-Ka-Wei observatory, and to several 
other valued authors, whose names will be found in the 
annexed list, the Library is indebted for many important coii^ 
tribiitions, and while it is hoped that the .interest thiis shown 
in the ivelfare of the Society will be maintained, I trust that 
others will come forward and help us to fill up the blanks 
which, at' present somewhat detx'act from the value of the 
Library. 

■ JOSEPH HAAS, ; 

Moil. Librarian. ■ 

■ Shanghai, /untiary, 1881. ■. 
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921. Chinese Buddhism by the- ■Rev. Joseph ■ Bdkins. ■ London^ 
Trubfter Oo.^ 1880, 8vo. ^ 

, ' ■.foorn., the. Aiithor,^ 

925. Atrmondmn Siitra^ or a^."'.Treatise on Harmonium by 

Sourindro Mohun Tagore. Calcutta^ 1874, 8vo. 

926. Theory of Sanskrit Music, compiled from the ancient 

authorities, by Sourindro Mohun Tagore, Calcutta, 
1875, 8 VO, ^ 

927. Hindu Music from various authors compiled by Sourindro 

Mohun Tagore. Calcutta, 1874, sm. 8vo, 
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928; Yanh'ti Kosha or a Treasury of tlie Musical Iiistruiiieiits 
of ancient and modern India,' by Soiiriiidro . Molina 
Tagore. Calcutta^ IS/Oj sm. 870. 

929. Public Opinion and.Oificial Comrauiiications about tbo 

Bengal Music ScliooL Ca/cuto, 1876, Svo. 

930. Skc- FrifWipal Fdgas^ witb a brief view of Hindu MusiOj 

hj 'Soiiriiidro Mobuii Tagore. CaJcutki^ 18775' 4to. 

931. Short Hotices of Hindu Musical Instruments, by 

Soiirindro Mobun Tagore. 1878, Bro. 

932. GHidvaU, OT a Hindi Manual of Indian Yoeal Music, by 

So'iirindro Mobun Tagore. Ccdcutta^ 1878, 870. 

933; Sangita Sdra, or a Treatise on Hindu Music, by Kslietra 
MoliUna Gosrami. Calciitta, 1879, 870. 

from Bajali Sonrindro Mobun Tagore. 

934. Occasional Papers on Chinese Philosophy, by Gliaioiier* 
Alabaster.— No, YI. The Chinese Bible, ppto. 8vo. 

from the Author. 

939; B.8port of the Commissioner of Agriculture lor the year 
1877. Washmgton^ 1878, 8vo. 

from the U; S, Department of Agriculture. ^ 
941. Metaphysics or the Science of Perception, by John Miller. 
Ne%v York, Dodd and Mead^ 8vo. 

from the Author, 

944. Beport of the Superintendent of the United States Survey 

for the fiscal year ending with June 1876. WaBhington<^ 
1879, 4to. (2 copies). 

foom the U. S. Department of Coast Survey. 

945. United' States Geographical Surveys West of lOOtli Meri«- 

dian. — Part II« Astronomy and Barometric Hypsometry, 
Washington^ 1877, 4to. 

' from Lieut. Geo. M. Wheeler. 

949. Bulletin Men sue! de FObservatoire Magnetique et ' Meteo*. 
rologique de Zi-ka-wei. Tome Y.— 1879, 8vo. ' 
from the Bev. Jesuit Fathers. 

951. The Cities and Towns of China, a geographical diction™ 
ary, by G* M. H. Playfair^ 1879, 8 yo, 

from the Author. 

955. .Os Lusiadas por Luis: de Camoes. Edicao Popular :'.gratnitai 
da Bmpreza do Diario de Noticias,- 1880. 

, .y : : .from' the Publishers. 
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956. or Sanskrit Stanzas in corameiiioratioii 

' of tlie, assumption by H. M. G-. Maj. tbe Queen Yictoria 
of tbe diadem ‘‘Indiae loaperatrix’^, by Sourindro 
Moiiun Tagore. Calcutta^ 1877, 8vo. 

Yidoria-OUi-Mald^ or a brief History of Etiglaiid iii 
Bengali Yerses, by Sourindro Moliun Tagore. Calcutta^ 

' 1877, 8vo. ■ 

958. A few. Lyrics of Owen Meredith, set to Hindu music, by 

Sourindro Moliiin Tagore.- Oalc/iitkij 1877, 8vo. 

959. 0 Gliatita- Brittanta. — Parti, Europe, by 

Sourindro Mobim Tagore. CalauMa, 1877, Idnio. 

960. Fifty Tunes composed and set into music by Sourindro 

Moliiin Tagore, 1878, 8vo. 

961. A Yedic H 3 mm, published by Sourindro Moliiin Tagore. 

Galcidta^ 1878. 

962. F«w#ra KsJietra Bipihi, or a Treatise on the “ Setar’^, by 

Sourindro Moliun Tagore, Sec. Ed. CaleuUa, 1879, 8vo. 

963. A few Specimens of Indian Songs, by Sourindro Moliun 

Tagore. Galcutta, 1879, 8vo. 

961.- KarkMaBasyam^ oi* a Boot- Lexicon within a Poem, by 
Bhatta Halajiidba, Calcutta, 1879, 8vo. 

965. The ten principal Avaidras of the Hindus, by Sourindro 

Mobun Tagore. Calcutta, 1879, Syo. 

966. Mcmasa Twjmumi, a- collection of Sanskrit Hymns, by 
, Sankara Charjya. sm. 8vo. 

967. Mdlahilutfjnimit^m, a drama in five acts by Kalidasa. Sec. 

Ed. •C'tdcidi^a, 1877,’16mo. 

968. BMritaya Ndtya Baliasyay Ov a Treatise on Hindu Drama, 

by Sourindro Mohun Tagore. CahiiUa, 1878, 16nio. 

969. The eight principal Easas oi the Hindus, by Sourindro 

Mohun Tagore. GalmUa,1879, 4to. 

970- Vent Sankara NataJca, ov the Eindmg of the Braid/ 
a Sanskrit drama, by Bhatta-Haraydna. Galcutta, 
1880, 8vo.. 

971. MuMah^li Natiha, a Bengali Drama, 12mo. 

from Rajah Sourindro Mohun Tagore. 

972, A Yoyage in the Sunbeam'’ by Mrs. Brassey. Leipzig^ 

Bernhard TauchnitSi 1879, 12mo. 

' ■ ■ ^ . ' Presented. 


974. 

975. 

976. 

978. 

979. 

980. 

987. 

988. 

989. 

900. 

830. 
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Beizen naar ITederlandscli MeiivY-GrEinea ■ in de Jareii 
I87I5 1872j 1875”76j door P. J. B. C. Eobide Tan cler Aa. 
S^Grcwenhage, Mai^timis NijJwf, 1879, 8 to. 

from tbe Antbor. 

Beiseii in China von Peking ziir Mongolisclieii Grenze 
iind Riickkehx' naeli Enropa, von Bi:. Adolf Bastian. 
Jena^ Costenohlej 1871, 8to. 

from J osepli Haas Esq. 

The Missionary Enterprise, its success in other lands, the 
assurance of its success in China, bj a Missionary. 
Skang]ia}\ 1880, ppt. 8to, 23 pag. 

from Presbyteriam Mission Press. 

BSro-Boedoer np het^Eilaiid Java, door Dr. C. Leemans. 

Leiden, B. J. Eni?, 1873, Sto. 

BSro-Btmdotir dans File de Java, dcssine sons la direction 
de Mr. Bh C.AVilsen ayeo teste deseriptifet esplicatif, 
redige d’api'es les in einoires maiinscrits et imprimes de 
M. M. E. G. Wilsen, J. F. Ct, Bruiiiiind et autres docu- 
ments, et pnbiie d’apres: les ordres de .Son Excellence 
le Ministre des. Colonies, par le Dr. C. Leemaiis. Leide, 
E. /. BriU, 1874, 8to. 

Boro-Bottdour BUT File de Java.; Ijeide^ IL J. BriU^iolio, 
Livraison. , . 

from, H. Esc. the Hetheriands^ Minister of Colonies • 

La Province Chinoise dii Yun-nan, par "Emile Eocher« 
2 vols. I^mds, Brnest Beromr^ 1879, 8 to. 
from the Statistical DepartmentTmp. M’aritime Customs,. 

Chinese Chronology and Cycles by Thomas Fergnsson, 
Shanghai^ 1880, 12mo, . 

from the' Author. 

The Province of Shing-king (by Julius Brvner). Sliung- 
hai, 1880, 4o. 

from the Aiitlior. 

A Brief Account of i;he 2hyore Farailj’'. Oalcni-ta, 1868, 8 to. 

from the Author. 

Tnihners American and Oriental Lit.era.ry .Re(,^?>rd. Kos. 
145/6 (Yol. XII,. Xos. 9-12) ; New Series, Vol. I, 
Eos. 1, 3-8. 


from the Publishers. 
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991. Bibliotlieqiie de fen M. Jnles Tlioniielier, Orieiitaliste' ete. 
Partie Orientate et Linguistdqne. Paris, ■ Ernest Leroii>x^. 
1880, 8vo. 

from P. B. Forbes, Esq. 

838. Journai of the Boijal Asiatic SocAeUj of Great Bj'itam and 

IrelmuL Few Series : -Yol. XT, Part III, August 1879;: 
Yol. XII, Part I, . January 1880, Part II, April 1880. 

from the Society. 

839. Journal of tlie Statistical Society of London. Yol. XLII,.^ 

1879, Part HI, Septq Part lY, Dee.; Yol. XHII, 1880, 
Part I, Marcli.' 

'from tbe Society. 

840. Proceedings ’ of the Boijal Geografliical Society and 

llontiily Seeord of CTeograpliy. Yol. I, 1879, Xo. 11, 
Xov.; No. 12, Dec.; Yol. II, 1880, Nos. 1-7, Jan.— 
July. — Title, Contents and Index for Proceedings 1879. 

froro, the Society. 

841. Proceedings of the Pi-oyal Society of EdmbimjJi. Session 

1878-79‘ Yol. X. (2 copies). 

from the Society. 

846. Bnlletiii de la Societe de Geogroyphie. Dec. 1879 ; Janv.— 
JninlSSO. 

from the Society. 

849. llenioirea cle la Societe des Etudes Japonaises, OMnoises^ 
Tartares et Indo^Ghinoises . — -Session de 1878--79. 

from the Society. 

' 851. Zeitsehrift der Pev-isclien ISorgenJmdiscJmi GesellscJiafL 
XXXin. Band (1879), III., t%IY. Heft. 

from the Society. 

852. XYI. Jahresbericht des Vereins fur Erdhiin.de zu Dresden. 
Wissenschaftlicher TheiL 

from the Society. 

8t3S. Cosmos, Gommiinicazioni della Geografia di G uido Cora 
Yol. Y, 1878, Nos. X-XII; Yol. YI, 1880, Nos. I-IY^ 

from the Editor. 

870. Monatsbericht der Kon. Preuss. Ahadsmle der Wisseoi'^ 

scktiften zu Berlin. Sept. — Dec., 1879; Jan. — Jnli, 1880. 

from the Academy. 

871, Sitziiiigsbericlite der AT B. Almdemie der Wissenscliafteii zn 

3Iimchen. 
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l/pHlosopHschgWlologscli^^^^ Sli?Heft 

Heft I & II- tlie Academy. 

s;, Tiia,oh,iftvoovi.,aw.B T«1-. J»a-.^S7*riS-i; 

892. Pflfcpvaascji iy9,''''^ol 2-^^ 

2. Notuleii, Deel Av i , , t 

£,gtS' op ao. °”'' 

Jax°en 1867-18/8. from tlie Society. 

j ■! -ff fiir den Orient: ISSO, 

^73 Oe^terreioHsolre Monatssciunft fm 

— «•- 

874. Mittlieil-Qiigeii - XXII Band. . , 

sdc^l m ■ fi-om tlie Society. 

■7 • ^ m Eoma* Tx'aiisiinti : 

ft ij.* 7? AeccuEWi'it' tifci' 

879. Atti della A. _ q. _,Giugno. 

1879, Dee.; 18b0, uc Academy. 

e». ao.™.. .> ‘'■o 

Ho. II (2 copies). . from tlie Society. 

.... A, mnal Report o£ the Board ot 

SSI. 

Eegents for the year I'-/ Institution. 

- 1-17 Procee- 

Catalogue of the Libraij, a Society.^ 

, 399. 'fransaoti^oiis of the ^ 18S0. 

Pt. 1, Bebr. I 80 U, i ti. J- . Society. 

Tt-de i>t 

®;‘”A8°7S Aua. I».o. 
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918« K-etiiriis of Trade at the Treaty Ports for the year 1879« 
Part II, Statistics of the Trade at each Port. 

919. Imperial Maritime ■ Customs. — Medical Reports for the 
half year ended Slst March 1880. — 19tli Issue, 
from t!ie Statistical Department Imp. Maritime Customs* 

EOT lEOLIJOED IE C.ATALOGUE, 1881. 

Bole till del Mirihterio de Fomenh tie la Eepiihlica Mexicana : 

Tom, lY, 116-157 ; Tom. Y, 1-6, 18-170. 

Bevista Cieiitifica Mexieana : 1880, Tom. I, Hum. 1-3. 

from the G'Oirexmment of Mexico. 

Boletiii de La Soeieiad ch Ingertieros de Jalisco : Sept. 15, 1880, 
Tom. I, Ho. 1. 

from the Society. 

i^weiter Jalires'bericht desFereiEs'/ih* Frdhimde zu Metz^^'TO 1879. 

fro3n the Society. 

Dr. A. Pelermmi'Fs Mitflieihmgen' aus Justus Perthes’ Geogra- 
phi seller Aiistalt, heraiisgegeben von Dr. E. Belini. 

' 26. Band, 1880, I-X; Erganzmigsheft Ho. 12. 

from the Publisher. 

.Revue ciitic|iie d’Histoire et de Litteratiire. Ho. 19, lOtli 
May 1880. 

Thirty first annual Report of the Trustees of tlieHsfiir Library 
for the year ending December 31st, 1879. 

from the Library. 

Journal of the Society of Arts, London, Yol. XXYIII, Ho. 1448, 

from the Society. 

Customs’ Gazette, Ho. XLYII, July- September 1880. 

Returns of ' Trade at the Treaty Ports in China for 1879 (in. 
Chinese). 

List of Chinese Light-houses, Light- vessels, Buoys and Beacons' 
for 1879 (in Chinese). 

from the Statistical Department, Imp. Maritime Customs. 
Journal of the Straits Branch of the Iloyal Asiatic Society, 
June 1880. 

from the Society. 

Museum Library : 

The Hatiiral History and Scientific Book Circular, by William 
Wesley, bookseller and publisher. 

. ■ .from the Publisher. 
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Bulleiili of tlie Minnesota Amdemu of Matural Sciences for 1877. 

^ from tile Academ}^ , , 

XXVI. iind XXVII. Bericlifc des Vereuis fllr M^Uurlc>Mnd^^ zu 
Kassd liber die Yereiusjabre Torn 18. April 1S73 bis 
dabiii 188’0, 

from tlie Society. 

Jabresberient dcs Vererd>ifnr Nati/rn:lssensi:]u:tft zii Bca anschiceltj 
liir das G-escliiiftsjabr 1879-1S80. 

from tlie Societj''. 

Annual Beport or the Curator of the ^[}lsen■nl of C‘jni]:u.iraiivo 
Zouknjy at Harvard College for 1S78“1S70. 

from tlie Curator. 

Proceedings of the Scientific "Meetings of tlie Zoolorilcal Soclciy 
of London, for the year 1879. Farts Hi & IV. 

List of the Vertebrated Animals in the Gardens of the Zoological 
Society. 1879, and first supplement. 

from tlie Society. 

The Qaarterlv Journal of tlie GeolGgicctl So c let if of London.. Vol. 
XXV.'' Ft. A No 140, Xov. 1879 ; Vol. XXVI, Ft. 
1 & 2^ Xos. 141 & 142, Pebr-hiay 1380. 

List of the Geological Society of Londutb, 1st Xov. 1879. 

from the Society. 

Jahrbucli der Kals. Kon. Geolaqlsclien Ileiclisanstalt in Wien, 
1878, XXVIII. Bd., Xo.‘4, Oct.— Dec.; 1879, XXIX. 
Bd., Xo. 2, Api\ — Juiii. 

from tlie Institution. 

Catalogue of Minerals by A. E. Eoote, PIulcuMgyMa, 

from tlie Autboxn 

Xotes on the Geology of the Iron and Copper Districts of 
Lake Superior by AI. E. Wadsworth. 

from Harvard College, U.S.A. 



SHANGHAI MUSEUM. 


REPORT OF THE CURATOR FOR THE YEAR 1880. 



It will be gratify iiig to tlie members of the Society to learn 
: tliat tbrougliout tlie year, notwithstanding the absence of my 

scientific predecessor, the public lias continued to exhibit its 
■ usual interest in the Museum. The book kept there shows 

; that more than three hundred persons vihited it during the 

' year ; but this, I must mention, very inadequately represents 

i the total number wlio have done so, few indeed regarding 

the request of entering their names. The donations, which 
■| have been made during that period, more than equal, both in 

■j point of number and scientific interest, those of the preceding* 

year. A detailed list of them is attached to this report, and 
I venture to suggest, that in the interest of the Society, it is 
desirable that this should be published in extenso, together 
with the contributors’ names, in its Annual Report ; so that 
an official recognition may be given which Avili probably 
be more generally esteemed than the simple aiinonncemeiit 
hitherto limited to the daily journals. 

I think it only right to specially call the attention of the 
Society to the extensive and valuable collection of specimens 
illustrative of the geology of Ghiha presented to the Museura 
during the year, and for which \ve are indebted to Dr. H. B. 
Guppy, of H.B.M.’s sliiiy Hornet This forms by far the most 
complete series which has hitherto been received ; aud its 
intrinsic value is enhanced by the locality being attached to 
each specimen, and by the nomenclature being given in most 
cases, upon the authority of the contributor. If a- transient visitor 
has been able to make so valuable a collection with such slight 
opportunities* how great a field is open to resident and corres- 
ponding members of the Society, either personally or througli 
the medium of their friends at the out-ports, to largely aid in 
acquiring a knowledge of this neglected but most important 
branch of the scientific history of this immense empire. 
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Some , liigMj ' interesting geological specimens from' Corea 
and Btissiaii Siberia . baTe also been presented by Gapt. G-. 0. 
Aiictersoii, of tbe s.s. Ap^in, and we are indebted to tbe same 
gentleman for specimens of seaweed, shells, and other objects. of 
scientific interest. 

Many other gentlemen, whose names appear in the list liave 
giYe.B ns assistance wdth regard to Ornithology, Entomology, 
&e., and in addition to the thanks which will I feel snre be 
cordially voted by the members to the various contributors, I 
would suggest that a special letter of ackiiowleclgomcnt be for- 
wwded by the President to each of them, and that this eoiirse 
should be adopted in future, immediateij on the receipt of any 
donation; and, also, that when possible, the conventionaiand 
scientific names of any specimen received should be ' specially 
included in the letter acknowledging it. 

A great opportunity for expansion has been afforded us by 
the acquisition of another room placed at the disposal of the 
Musemii by the removal of the Society’s Library, consequent 
on its transfer to the custody of. the Shanghai Library. W e 
have, however, refrained from utilizing tbe extra space thus 
afforded us until our financial position for the coming year had 
been determined ; considerable expenditure having become 
necessary for conveiding some of the old show cases and the 
purchase of new ones. 

Willi the I'e- arrangement and enlai'gement which we are 
now in a in a position to commence, I tkink new spirit might 
be infused and a greater impetus given to the affairs of the 
J^Iuseurn by the assumption of the functions of Curator by 
several members, in place of by one individual as heretofore ; 
each taking that province with which he is most familiar, or in 
which he is most interested. Let, for example, Zoology and 
Botany be undertaken by one, Geology by another, and 
Technology by a third. By such an arrangement a kind of 
committee would be constituted, each member of which would 
be able to call upon his friends for assistance in procuring 
specimens and information relating to his particular department; 
which would, consequently, be bene fitted by the closer and 
more competent attention he could devote to its interests, and 
that, too, without any great tax on his leisure. 

I cannot too strongly urge upon your attentian the value 
which a good Technological collection would possess, or the 
easy and inexpensive manner in %vliich it might be acquired. 
Specimens of all the products of Chinese labour, whether in 
agriculture, arts, or manufactures, would form a most interest- 
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ing and suggestive collection; and I liave no doubt that tliese 
could be procured tliroiigli the medium of the several Coiisuisj 
and especially of the Custom House officialSj in the different 
open ports ; and that we might confidently rely- — if proper 
application were made him — on the cordial co-operation of the 
inspector- General of Customs, whose love of science and 
interest in the advancement of Chinese affairs would enlist his 
sympathies in our scheme. The formation of such a collection 
would impart new life to the institution and give interest and 
variety to its now somewhat monotonous exhibit, composed 
mostly of specimens of the Zoology of this province. The 
labour of arranging the specimens in cases w^ould be but a 
small part of the -work required in collecting each exhibit. 
The history, description, uses, and methods of preparation of 
its many interesting products should be gleaned — studious 
examination made — and the resulting information published 
for the public benefit. The collection would embrace the 
direct products of Chinese labour in their marketable 
state ; that is, as they are produced and offered for sale by 
the farmer, artisan, or manufacturer. In arranging such a 
collection a classification should be adopted that is simple and 
at the same time comprehensive, and as we are limited both in 
means and space, it would be as well, perhaps, for us to confine 
ourselves to obtaining specimens for the three following simple 
divisions : — 

1st. — All food substances. 

2nd, — Substances used in the arts and manufactures. 

3rd. — jSTatiiral History in relation to the production of 
the above. 

For instance, in the 1st Dept, we might arrange cereals and 
legumes, fruits and vegetables, farinaceous substances, sugar, 
beverages, liquors, narcotics, spices, and condiments. 

In the 2nd Dept, we could place all animal fibres, vegetable 
fibres, paper materials, dyes, colouring and painting materials, 
tanning materials, gums and resins, fats, oils and w^ax, 
medicines, etc. 

The 3rd Dept, wmuld embrace natural History in relation to 
or in any way connected with the pi’od action of the above, such, 
as farm animals, animals found upon the farm in a wild state, 
animals denominated as “farm pests, ”and those useful as furnish- 
ing food, or from their destroying insects, domestic poultry, 
game birds, hybrids. Birds — beneficial or injurious — insects 
injurious to vegetation, arranged in regard to the plants on 
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wliicli tliey feed, togefclier witli artificial means of destruction, 
etc., etc. 

I am aware tliat fclie utilitarian cliaracter of such a collection 
will strike some of the members of the Society as being foreign 
to the original design of the Museum. Still I venture to hope 
that before throwing the suggestion aside as useless or imprao- 
ticable, it will receive due coiisidei’ation from the officers and 
members. We receive Tls. 600 a year from the Batepayers of 
the English and Erench Settlements of Shaiigliai under the 
idea of the Museum being a public benefit. But the accumu- 
lated contributions of the few years it has been in existence 
are nearly all so purely scientific that, wffiile presenting points 
of interest to a few lovers of science, they possess but little 
else to recommend them to the general public. The Techno- 
logical department suggested w’ould, however, be of a more 
practical turn, and while but slightly interfering with the 
present routine of the institution would, I feel sure, be a 
benefit to the public at large;. and wdiile interesting to all, 
an honorable addition to our little Museum. 


Shanghai, lOth Marchi 1881- 


D. 0. Jansbi^, 

Hon. Ourator. 
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article I. 

EARLY EUROPEAN RESEARCHES INTO THE 

elora op china.* 

BT 

E. Bretschneidee, M.D. 


TT it. TiTODOsed in the following pages to give a sketch of 

?i||- »«s 

science and a republication of ® known and difficult 

hidden in ancient - r ^ practically 

ir s sL= oZ ... .»e 

“5s»g. .rots 

tions are mentioned m the ^ j intend to trace 

European mediaeval ^ plants back as far as the 

onr early acquaintance \Mth Chi t 1 ofort from that 

middle Iges^ In my Wwn t^-fthrou^ 

period when these regions became hist w^own t y, 

the learned and hard-working Jesuit 

ous pioneers of Oriental studios m the the 

si.io; I shall not extend tho area of my reseai olios Dejonai 

Lilinean peri od. — — 

» Head before tlie Society on the 19fch IfoTcmbcr, 1880* 
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EABLY ETJBOPEAN BESKABCHES 


{ 


I.~BOTANIOAL IHFOEMATION WITH BBSPECT 

TO CHINA SUPPLIED BY THE JESUITS. ' 

■ I. maj. premise, altlioiigh. tliese facts, are generally known, tliat, 
after the Portiigiieae had made their appearance in Chinese 
waters in the beginning of the 16th century (Raphael Pestreilo 
in 1516, Perd. Andrade 1517), they Biibseqnently established 
factories at Ningpo, carrying on trade also with Amojn 'Besides 
this they settled near Canton and at Macao which latter place 
on account of its favourable situation soon became tlie basis 
and the starting point for the commercial enterprises of tlie 
Portuguese in Eastern Asia. It is also well known that 
FrancisciL^ Xavier was the lirst Jesuit missionary, who ventni'ed 
to visit China in 1552, but he died in the same year on an is- 
land called San^ian in sight of the Chinese coast. Nearly 30 
years elapsed before a new attempt was made by the Jesuits to 
gain a footing in China. From 1581 to 1583 they sent suc- 
cessively four missionaries to Macao. One of them was 
Matlhaem who holds one of the most conspicuous places 

in the history of the Chinese missions. By persevering efforts 
he obtained permission to reside at Peking, whore he arrived 
in A.D. 1600. At the time of Ricci’s death, in 1610, the 
number of Jesuit missionaries in China had already considerably 
increased and we find them tlien working in many parts of the 
Empire, (besides PeJcinr/)^ namely at Gunton^ at 8hao cho}(<fu 
(Kuang tung province), at Navhlng, Shanglmi, Bv> cho'H> fu, 
Snag Jcfarig fti (all in the province of Kiang nan [Kiang su]), 
in which they tiien had altogether 90 churches; at Ilaiig cJnm 
fu (Che kiang prov.) ; f\,t Na-ii clt an g fu (Kiang si pro v.). In 
the provinces of lln hiiang and 8ze cFnan they Lad also built 
many churches and it appears, that at that time tliere were 
missionaries also in Fu cJioufn and in some places of the 
province of Slum $L They were not only assiduously labouring 
to learn the language and to preach the gospel, but they 
employed tliemselves also in acquiring knowledge of the customs 
of tlie people and their literary works and they directed their 
attention likewise to the features of the country and its natural 
productions etc. The Jesuit missionaries have always had the 
well-merited reputation of great learning and of a classical and 
scientihc education ; and it seems that those, who were sent to 
convert the Chinese, had been especially trained with the 
object of con vlncing the latter, by means of striking experiments, 
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of tlie saperionty of western science, and of demonstrating 
to them, the accuracy of Europeans in observing nataral 
phenomena, and their ingenuity in making the laws of nature 
serviceable to the purposes of industry, economy and the 
arts. The early success enjoyed by the propaganda of the 
Jesuits in China was principally due to the great authority 
they had acquired at the Court of Peking on account of their 
skill in astronomy, physics, chemistry etc. Many of these 
distinguished scholars used to investigate with a sti’ong 
inclination objects of natural history, and thus we find in the 
collections of the letters and memoirs of the Jesuits in China 
a great number of articles treating of mineralogy, zoology, and 
botany, supplying a mass of most valuable information. The 
circumstances, in which they lived among the natives, becoming 
familiar with the language and adopting the native customs, 
gave them many more facilities for gathering information than 
travellers or naturalists of the present time, who are looked 
upon with suspicion, constantly watched, and often molested 
by the people. There are still in the interior of China many 
common Chinese plants, known to us only from the description 
of the Jesuits, as for example the tree, which yields the varnish 
for making the well known Chinese lacquered ware, or the 
IMicmui andsatum of China (Loiireiro). No specimens of these 
trees have, as far as I can judge from what has been published 
with respect to Chinese plants, come to the notice of later 
botanists.*) I need hardly say, that the accounts left by the 
early missionaries, concerning Chinese botany, have for the 
greater part no claim to be considered scientific p^apers in 
our modern sense. Their descriptions however of the plants 
applied by the natives to economic or other useful purposes, 
and also of wild-growing medicinal and other remarkable 
plants, are generally quite satisfactory and popularly correct. 
The Chinese names are often added. In most of the case.s there 
can be no doubt what plant they meant and we are thus enabled 
to supply the respective scientific names, as far as these plants 
are k n o w n to bo ta n is ts . 

It does not seem, that any botanical collection was sent from 
China to Europe by the Jesuit missionaries previous to the 
middle of the 18th century. Father Incarvllie^ who resided 


® I sliall treat at greater length of those and similar botanical questions 
relating to China in a more epmprehonsive treatise on Chinese botany, 
which is now in course of preparation. 
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ia Peking between ,1740 aiidl757, ■ appears to iiave. been tlie 
first' who ■ eolleeted plants and seeds for his instructor Beriih. 
de Jussieu, as will be shown in' a subsequent .chapter. 

The scop© of this paper is not intended to give a full accomit 
of all that has been written by the Jesuits in China on botanical 
matters. That would unduly swell the limits of this chapter. 
I shall, draw up merely a list of their works or sc,ottered minor 
articles dealing with the vegetable productions of tlie Middle 
Kingdom, selecting only a. few memoirs, presenting a particular 
interest for a more detailed review, reproducing occasionally the 
text in the original. 

But before proceeding to a chronological ■ survey of these 
publications of the ancient Jesuit fathers, one of the . earliest 
works on China, published before their advent, deserves to be 
noticed here. 

: Jn ©OirZAMX ie MISTO’&'W 

OF THE AT AHB, MIGHT'S" KIKGBOM 
©F CMIMA was first printed in Spanish, in 1585, in Rome. 
An English version of the book (to which I infer) was published 
in 1858 by the Hakluyt Soc. Mendoza, an Augustin monk^ 
had himself never seen China. The material for his book has 
been derived from the reports of some friars of the same order^ 
who had found opportunity to visit China. He depends mainly 
upon the accounts furnished by the monk M(xrtm de Herrada, 
who had been taken, in 1575, by a Spanish ship from Manilla 
to the Chinese port of Tsilan choiifii (prov. of Fu kieri) where 
he vras allowed to spend three months. The information given 
in this little book with respect to the vegetable productions 
of China (T, 14. 15. 82.) are Very meagre but not devoid of 
interest. The excellence of the Chinese Che$i7i.ut8 is there 
praised and there is noticed also the great abundance of large 
Melons. We are further told that -Vthe Chinese have a kind of 
Plum, that they cnll leechias, of an excellent gallant faste.’^ 
This is, I think, the first mention made by Europeans of Lkhis 
■■ (Heplielilim' XitcM Camb.). We are further more informed 
in the same work that the Chinese, besides Wheat, iJarhw, 
(panizo), cultivate also the same Maize^ which constitutes the 
principal food of the Indians in Mexico. I’his Isitter statement 
made at bo eaiTy a date has a peculiar interest for us, for it is 
now a well established fact that Maize is not indigenous' to 
China but has been introduced since the discovery of "America. 

One of the earliest accounts given of tlio Chinese Empire by 
Jesuit missionaries is that by ALV* SEMBBO^ He was 
of Portuguese origin, born 1585, arrived in China in 1613, 
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If ■ and died in Macao in 1658.*) As lie ■ liimself states ' in the 

, breface to' hia RBLATIOME DEliiL SRAMBB 
WOWARCHIA CXMA^he wrote this work 

about 1633, hut it was first published only in 1643, in Eome. 

I quote in the foliowing' the French translation of it made by 
Couloir 1645, but translate the quoted passages into English, 

The following are the remarks of Semedo concerning Chinese 
plants : 

1. The Peaches of the province of Xensi (Shensi) are of , 
prodigious size, some of them of a red color outside as well as 
inside, others yellow and resembling our peaches. The same 
province is also famed for its GrapeSm (p. 8.) 

2. The province of Honan produces the best AprlcotS* 

Xp-22.). , ^ 

3. The prov. of Xan tnng (Shan tung) abounds in large and 
excellent Pears (p. 29.) 

Tlrese large pears are already mentioned by Marco Polo (Yule ed. 2. 
11184. 

4. There is a kind of fimit grown everywhere in China, 
■which they call in their language. The Portuguese use 
to term it red Fig. It hears however no resemblance to a fig, 
for it is of a red color outside, contains a gold-colored pulp and 
seeds resembling almond kernels. Its shape is that of an 
orange but it varies in size. It has the skin very soft and is of 
a delicious flavour. The best are grown in the colder parts of 
China, viz. in the provinces of Honan, Xensi (Shensi), Xian si 
(Shansi), Xan tung (Shan tung) and especially in the last 
named, where they use to dry them and send them off to the 
other provinces of the Empire. When dried this fruit 
j.eserables somewhat our figs, but it is superior in flavor, 
(p. 7.) 

This is witho at doubt the BiospyroS Kaki L. (B* Schitze. Bge.) a very 
Common fruit tree all over China, where a great many varieties of it 
are cultivated. The Chinese name of the fruit is shi tsz^, in the 

Amoy dialect sw ts It. 

5. The Jesuit Father Hermm in his Ilesperides (publ. in 
1646) p. 430, describes an AuramMumslnenseolhae'magnitu-- 
dinejlguraque olwae^ referring to Sernedo. This is probably 
Citrtis japoalea Thb., var. fructu elliptico, of which Semedo 
seems to have eoramunicated some aecount to Ferraris. 


^ The l)iogrnphioal notices given in this paper concerning the Jesuit 
V missionai'ies, are for thO greater part derived from, the pamphlet 

published iu 1873 by the Jesuits at Shanghai under the title of; 
-Catalog us .Patrum ac Fratf'mi e Sac. Jmt qui in Sinis adlahoraveriint. 
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■ 6. The .province of .' Han clia ' (probablj:' Mm// tlie 

capiiai ot: Oliekiaiit^, is meant), produces a peculiar frait called 
yard /a.ai by tlie natives. It is, of the size of a plum, of a 
globular shape and resembles in color and taste the niiilberrj. 
The tree to which this fruit belongs bears however no resem- 
blance to the mulberry tree. (p. 8.) 

Tbo author means the Myrica sapida Wall., a common fruit in Chekiang, 
in Chinese H yang mei, 

7. The province of Peking produces Maize, Wheat and 
BOuie Eice for the use of the Emperor’s court, the mandarins 
and the soldiers. An excel lent kind of rice, which they eat 
boiled in water, without other ingredients, comes from hfaii- 

.' king. (p.'5, 80.) ■ -c 

This is the rice known under the name of glutinous rice. In Peking 
it is called iSt Kiang mi. 

8. Tiie island of Hai nan produces the famous odoriferous 

Bagleivood and the wood called hua li mo by the natives, Eose-^ 
wood by the Portuguese., (p. 13.) ^ 

According to Lmireiro (PI. cochin. 327.) the Aloewood (or Eagle- 
wood) of Gochinchina is yielded by AlOexyloU Agallochmn, but nobody 
afier Lmmiiro has seen this tree. In India Aquilaoun ■ Agallocha 
lloxh, is said to produce Aloewood.— The wood which the Chineso cal! 

® ?|C hua U mu is well known in this country and sold even at 
Peking, buu the tree by which it is produced is imkiiowii to botanists. 

9. ]3el]e-I^de (thus Semedo terms Formosa) produces .Pepper 
which grows in the forests. Oidutmion is found there in the 
mountains. The Otimjohoi- trees of this island attain an ex- 
traordiiuvry heigl.it. Ohlnii^root and S dsaqjariglia are also 
found there, (p. 15.) 

Camphortrees (CinHamoinum Camphora, Nees) arc indeed a prominent 
feature of Formosa. Chinese Oinnamou (Cinaamomnrii Cassia B'i.-aiid other 
species) is known to grow in the provinces of Kuangai and Kill ohou. 

I arn not aware that modern travellers have noticed it in Formosa. 
China-root is .S'milair CVnua, L. and other species. 

10. The Ehuharl) plant is found in the province of Xensi 
(Shen.si). It grows to a considerable height. Its loaves are 
larger than those of cabbage, (p. 23.) 

At the time of the Ming dynasty the present department of Si ning 
Btii! famed for its Rhubarb, belonged to the province of Shensi, 

11. lu the province of Liao tung a root is produced which is 
sold at the double price of its weight in silver. It is a 
riiarvellous medicine, which is able to increase the strength of 
the frame and to restore the exhausted animal powers. The 
Ohineso call it Qin setn, (p. 31.) 
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Tliis is it seema tho earliest mention made bj a European antlior of 
tlje celebrated Qin seng Panax Ginseng C. A. Mey., sin. ^ ^ 
s/i£j'n.— Liao tmig is an ancient name for the present Shin king or Ohinesa 
Alancluu’ia. 

12. They have a kind o£ fragi’ant flowers, called la m.tci, 
wliieli appear in winter after the leaves have fallen. They are 
of a 3 ?-eliow color and waxlike appearance. 

CMmonanthus fragrans. Lindl. sinice : la meu It pats forth 

its flowers in December, in Peking, (p. 9.) 

13. They have also a kind of lily fXys.) which they term 
tiao hoa and keep it in their houses. For these plants thrive 
and blossom in the air with their imperishable roots out of the 
ground (p. 6.) 

According to Bridgman’s Chin. Chrestom. (resp. Dr. Williams) p. 452 

(6). S 1^, tiao hua (hanging flower) is the Chinese name for the 
Airplant. The latter is a general name for several species of Aerides 
and Vanda, possessing the peculiar property of existing many months 
suspended in air. 

14. Large boats loaded with Lamp-ivichs are frequently 
met on the rivers in China. These lamp^wicks are made from 
the p>ith of a rush, which the Chinese know how to take out. 

This rush is, as Dr. Hance has first proved, (Journ. of Botany 1875 
p. lOG) the Juncus eifusus. L. 

15. Semedo is the first oithe missionaries wdio notices the 
Tea plant in China and who gives some account of the prepara-* 
tion of the leaves and their use. He states that Gha (^) is 
the name of the leaf of a tree, which resembles the Myrtle etc. 

(p.27.) 

16. Semedo mentions also (p. 7.) among the fruits of 
Canton and Fukien the Liehi (WepfeeliuiB' laltcM® see 
above Mendoza) and first speaks of the Lam yen (W^pliclinill. 
tuilgailw Camb. sin: f| lung yen.) 

17. Finallj^ Semedo reports (p. 4.) that the Chinese have 
an excellent Varnish^ which they call charam, and which, is 
yielded by a tree. 

There can be no doubt, that S. means the famed Chinese varnish, sin. 
^ produced by a kind of Rhus;, but I am not prepared to give any 
explanation, with respect to charam.^ which cannot bo a Chinese name. 
He repeats the same name on p. 12. Constancio in his Di(.*i«)uario da 
lingua Portuguem states that this term, still in use in Portugal to 
doBigiuito Chinese Tarnish, is of Asiatic origin. 

We come next to . IWiLB^TIWl'S famous ATlaAS 
SIWEMSIS* 3Iartinus 3Iarlmi was born in 1614 at 
Trent (Southern Tyrol,;, -Austria.). He arrived in China 1643, 
returned in 1653 .to Europe by way of Batavia and landed at 
Amsterdam, where, he ■ made arrangoments for publishing Ha 
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..■work,.. After, tliis lie, proceeded to Gliina agaia'and died at 
Hang choTi fa (Clie kiaag) in 1661. 

.The first edition of .Martini’s Nomis Atlas Sinemisy piiblis.lied 
in Latinj .bears no date bat the concession for printing is dated 
Vienna .January 7,: 1655. , This work is. a' short geographical 
description of the. provinces of China, translated it seems frorn 
a Chinese work, but the ^ aathor has added also many of liis 
personal observations. I shall extract those passages relating 
to the vegetable prod actions of the diifereiit provinces. 

■ 1. ■Territor.iam a,rbis. Peking prodacit optima Poinay Pyra^ 
Prumy Fmmenti ac Milii non param,. Legaminam omnia fere 
genera. Nuces adhaec habet et Castaneas, nea nouFicus et Uvas^ 
ex qaibus tamen vinum non cohciant. (p. 32.) 

2. Provincia Xantang, (Shan tang) prod ueit optima varii 

generis P^ra, GdstaneaSy nucesque Prmiomm veruni vim 
tantam, at siceata ea sicati et |:>yra recentia, cam reliquis com- 
manicet provinciis : adjiaec pomi ibi geaas est, voeaiit 

incolae, qaod licet in aliis reperiatar provinciis, illic taraen 
abundat magis. (I omit the detailed description of the fruit.) 
(p.63.) 

By Martini’s Plums we have probably to nnclerstand Jujuhes for wbich 
the province of Shantung is famed as w^ell as for the ski ts% ($u isUy 
comp, above Setnedo 4.). The description Martini gives of the Biospyros 
KaM is in accordance ■with Semedo’s account of the same fruit. 

3. Urks Tiing cliueu (Sz’ cli'uan prov.). llagnun Gtislamea- 
rum ac Primhorwm' abique proventus, sed et Saccari cannas fert. 

(p 70.) 

4. Urb.s Qaei te (Honan prov.). Granata hie sunt praestan- 
tissima a quorum eopia ac praestantia ultima ci vitas Xe cliing 
nomen habet, quasi dicas pomornm granatoriirn moenia. (p. 60.) 

The Chinese name of the Pomegranate is shi UUf but the name 

of the city to which M. evidently alludes is ® fel chUmy hlcii and 
this name has nothing to do -^vith the pomegranate. 

5. Urbs Tali (prov. Iimnan), In hoc tractu Ficus nascantur 
Eiiropeae, qaas Sinae vu hoa quo dicant, ex eo indit-o no- 
mine, qaod nallo praevio flora at reliqai fractas solent crescat- 
Va hoa enim “’sin© flore” signiiicat, ‘*quo’^ verc fractam. 
(p. 158.) 

The common Pig, Koas Caripa L., sin. wn hua hw^ (fruit 

without previous flo’wer) is cultivated throughout China, but is not Indigen*? 
ous there. 

6. M'.artiiii speaks of the superior quality of the Grapes in 
the prov. of Shausi, The natives do not use them for making 
wine, as the missionaries do, but only dry them in order to sell 
these raisins all over China, (p. 37.) 
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7. Urbs Focbeii (prov. Fo Hen). Maxima est in anstralibns 
bnjus provinciae partibus et praecipne in Imjns nrbis territorio 
copia frnctns illius qiiem LtcJii vocant, Lnsitani Maeaenses 
LicMas dicunt. J^Tascitur in magnis procorisq-ae arboribuSy 
qiiaimm folia Lanri xmitaiitiir, e ramorum snmmifeatibiis racemi 
prodeunt, in his nt in uvis f ractits esf, sed rarior ac iongioribns 
pednnculis depondefc. Fjmctns figura omnino crocnlam refert, 
magnitndine nneem aequat juglandera, parvum strobnlnm sen 
nncem pineam repraasentat, squamoso sed non adeocrasso cortices 
nam ad membranae taiitnm crassitiem accedit^ adeoqne vel sola 
mami facile detrahitur. Intus sncculentus est nucleus albi 
colons saporis ac odoris rosacei suavissimi, cum maturus est 
fructus purpurei est colons, videaturque ipsae arbores purpnreis 
circumqnaqiie quasi cordibiis ornatae, amoenissimo adspectu 
astantium oculis anudere. Os sen calcuhim caro intus ambit, 
ac circumdat, qui quo mole minor est, eo censetur fructus melior 
ac praes tan tier. Hecte liunc fructum regem fructuum dici 
posse, saepe ego ineciim cogitavi, qui quasi esui ac spectantium 
Yoiuptati iiatus tan turn asset, ita delectat, ut numquam satiet. 

(p.122.) 

Urbs Ping lo (pi:ov. Quang si). Licliiarum fructus magna 
ubique copia, cujas arbores I/i civitati nomen dederunt. 

(p. 145.) 

Alter etiam fructus quidam I’otnndus est, cortice supei-iori 
baud absimilis, hmg yen, hoc est draconis oculurn, vocant ; 
superiori mole non aequalis est, paulo minor ac rotundior, ut 
cerasa fare nostra majpra, pelle tamen aliquantulam lichi 
duriori magisque squamosa constat. Utrumqne etiam Sinae 
exvsiccant et ex hac provincia (Fo kien) per totum imperium 
ad delicias etiam siccus distrahitur, inillo tamen modo cum 
recentibus comparaiu potest, cum suavissimus ille succus totus 
fere exhalarit. Ex iichia etiam exprimitur liquor, quem vinum 
Sineases vocant, suave satis sed rarius (p. 122.) 

Est et fructus in hoc territorio quem Sinae Mui gin li vocant, 
i. e. pulchrae mulieris pruna eaque magna sunt ac praeclara 
quae Uamascena ilia magnitndine ac praestantia superant, 
hgura rotunda magis sunt quam eliiptica aut ovali, (p. 122.) 

The fruits here nieufcioned Nephelmm Litchi, Oamb and Nephelium 
Z^^mg&n-C^lmK The ^ ^ wet jin li is evidently a Plum. 

8. Urbs Chang cheu (prov. Fo kien). In hujus ac superioris 
nrbis (Ts'iian.chou fu) territorio uberrime proveniunt Foma 
aurea nobilissima, mole ac magiiitudine Europaeis majoribus 
paria, odore, suavitate atque amoenitate ea omnia iongissimo 
superant intorvallo ; nec arboris %ura aut modus a nostratibus 
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mnU.mm cl ii=?crepat,: sed fere par'est, fractiis vero in eo differt, 
quod comestiis uvam orrmirio referat, qiiam miischa,tam . vocaiity 
ejusdem enioa , plane odoris-ac; -saparis esfc, acleo , ufc, suaviias 
qiudqnam in lioc, genere nee Italia' liacteniis, nee Hispania 
viclerit ant giistarifc. Ita vero liic fructiis a natiira est (‘om- 
paratus at auream suam densiot’emque corticero facile diiriittat, 
piilpa vero iiitra pelliculas, qiiibas vestitar ac distinguitiir, 
eadem facilitate in particalas snas dividitor. Eaiidem fiaictiim 
si mill cum cortice inter asseres pressiim saccaro coiicliantj, 
totoque. anno adservant neque Sinas siios taiitum,. sed et exteros 
Mb deliciis pascant ae recreant, (p. 125.) 

Urbs Gbang te. (prov. Hu quang). Ponta aurea omnis 
generis profert, inter quae ilia sunt quae liyberna a Sinis 
vocautur. Cum enira jam cessaufc reliqua, baec prirnum hjeme 
maturescunt et suavissimi sunt aaporis, (p. 80.) 

The first of the Orange here descibed is that known among European 
residents in Oliina under the name of Mandarvn--omngs, the rind of which 
separates spontaneously from the pulp. The other may be the so-called 
Coolie-orange known by its closely adhering skin. 

9. Provincia Quang turig. Poma aurea liic ac Oitria omnis 
generis aunt, etiarn praosiantiasiuia ilia quae supra in prov. 
Fo kien descripHiraus. Unum piueterea genus est particulare, 

fu Sinae vocant, Lusitarii Jn-mhoa, Hollandi I'lHupeJmoes. 
In spinosis arboribus ut limonia poma sclent naacufitiir, ai-bores 
taraeri illis mnjores sunt, fiores etiarn similes omniiio albosque 
proferunt suavissimi odoris ex qiiibus aqua etiarn fragrantissima 
destiliatoria arte, elicitur ; fructiis auteni citria oraiua eiiani 
ilia maxima louge superat magnitiidino, qnippe €|ui capitis 
humani molem aut aequet aut excedat. Cortex rcliqiiis 
pomis aureis siraiiis est colore, pulpa interna ruhescit, 
duleedinem aliqua aciclitate permixtam obtinet uvamque saporo 
refert non omnino maturain, proptereaque ex eo etiarn liquor 
pro potu exprimi solet, uti in Europa ex ceraais, pyris 
ac pomis pro sicera ; suapensus domi fructus ad annum perdu rat, 
(p. 131.) 

This is the Citrus decumana. L. sin t ^ yn fesh 

10, Urbs Chang te (prov. Hu quang), Habent etiam Oedro$ 
illas, quas Idoli niammi vocant, extremitates enim ilia, rum in 
cauduias aliquas ceu in digitos ac pedunculos desiount. Esui 
apti non sunt, at domi intra cubiculum suspensi suavifisimuni 
exhalant od!orera, quam obrem sacculos reticulato opera ex sarico 
artifieiose contexuut, (p. 80.) 

Oitms madieSj var. cMrocarpa. Lour, gin ; ^ fo $hou (Buddha'g 
l&iAd.) 
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11. 'Urbs Eiun chea in insnla Hai, 'nan. 'Cresoun^ liio 

Vihique Nuoes Inclicae ac mino^'es, ivuctmqne ille vnlgo 

liabitiis totius orbis maximns, qnem Jam in India vocare sole- 
miis, qni ob esiaiiam inagnitndmem non in rami s arborum, 
qnamvis i|li quoqne ingentes sint, sed ipsi triiiiGo adnaseitury 
quasi ex metii, ne tan turn onus rami ferre detrecteiit quan- 
tumYis firmi ant robusti fnerint, Fructn cortex adeo darns 
crassnsqne est, nt secnri aperiendns sii Inniimerae intns 
domnnculae sen folliculi snnt, in quibns pnlpa est fiavi coloris, 
quae iincem velnti castaneam ambit ; ilia nbi matnrnit s navis- 
sima est ; baec igne tostas eastaneas nostrates refert. (p* 140J 

1. COCO 0 nucifera L. — 2. Areca catecbu. L. — 3. Artocarpus integrifolius L- 

12. Prov. Quang tnng. Frnctns qnoqne hie nbiqne plnrimi 
siint et praestantissimi, Bnropaei non panel : Puinn graMcita, 
Uvaej I^yra, Nuces, Casta7ieae, at bisce terris proprii ao 
singnlares : J&sae, Nuces 'hicUcae, xincmas, Lichkiy Ltmg yen, 
Pom a aurea eto. (p. 131.) 

13. Urbs Gn chen (Martini means Wn cbonfn in Knang si.) 
Hascitur arbor Quang lu'ug vocata, liaec pro medulla mollern 
piilpam obtinet farinae simillimam, quin et fainnae nsnm 
praestat, saporisque non ingrati est, ad quae vis escnlenta 
adhibetnr. (p. 145.) 

Sin : Icuang tang. 

14. Urbs Kia hing (pi^ov. Che Hang). llTascitnr per totam 
banc regionem in stagnantibns aqnis frnctns fignra rotnndns, 
Feci Siiiae vocant, enjns magnitndo castaneam nneem hand 
mnltnm excedit, pellis snbtiiissima pnlli coloris nnclenm vestit, 
enjns intns candidissima caro est plena sncci, gratique saporis, 
diirior est qnam pomornra vnlgarinm, ac parninper acida. Si 
simnl enm hoc frnctn enpream monetam ori immiseris, dentibns 
eadem facilitate qua fructnm comminnes, ac in pnlpam comes- 
tibilem rediges, mira naturae vi, mibiqne alias ipso exper- 
imento saepe comperta. (p. 113.) 

This is Eleochans tuherosa. Schnlt. sin: ^ ^ pi tsH cultivated 
throughout China. 

15. Urbs Xnn te (Shun te fn, prov. Chili), Talo laens 
magnns frnctn aqnatico Lin hio dicto Celebris, Hie frnctns 
tribnli fere liabet figuram, ad instar triangularis pyraniidis 
nndeqnaqne prominens, oortice viridi crassioriqne est, ad apices 
rnbescente, dnm siccatnr nigrescit, interior substantia albis- 
sima est, sapore castaneae nncis, magnitndine tres qiiatuorve 
eastaneas aeqnat. In stagnantibns aqnis per totarn Srnam 
aeritnr. Planta foiiis est exilibua longissimo traetu per aqua® 
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stimmam stiperficiem - proserpen tibus, fnictus mnlfciplices sub 
aqiiis, latitaiit. (p. 34.) ^ 

Trapa Mspinosa. Boxb., extensively cultivated, in the lakes 'and rivers of 
lsrortherii..Ghina. Sin: ^ Um marsh of Ta U ^ ^ 

is situated ill the southern part of Chili. 

: Prov. Kiang si. . On p. 87 Martini ' gives a- detailed 
description of the Lien, a -waterplant found in all parts of 
Cbina, The roots and the seeds of it are eaten. This is 
lelumMum ipeciosum. W. sin : lien* 

17. ProT, Qnang tnng. ' ’Non tamen hie praeterenncla Bom 
sinim est, ilia nimirnm, quae diebus singulis bis colorem mutate 
purpureaque mode tota, modo rursus omnino alba evadit. 
Caret suavitate odoris, in arbore nascitur. (p. 132.) 

Hibiscus mutabilis. L* 

18. Urbs lengan (Yen an fu in Shensi). Plorein profert 
■3Ieutan dictum maximeque estimatiim a Siiiis, quasi florum 
regem diceres, rosa nostrate major est, hu jus tamen figuram 
imitatur, sed folia magis expandit, od ore quidem cedit, at 
pulchritudine superat, spinis caret, colons esfc magis albican tis 
quasi ex purpureo et albo misti. Pubii etiaiii et flavi reperiuntur. 
In virgulto nascitur Sarabuco nostrati hand absimili. Per 
totam Sinam hie flos in divitum viridariis colitur, idque raagna 
arte et diligentia in calidioribus quippe iocis aesiate contra 
solis ardores regi debet. (p. 51.) 

According to Chmese authors the mu tauj or paeonia moutau 

Sims., is found in a wild state in the mountains of the southweBtern part 
of Shensi. Martini is the first European who notices this handsome 
Chmese flower introduced into Europaeati gardens only in 1789. 

19. Ui'bs Kin boa (prov. Che kiang.). Nascitur hie flos ille 
quern in India Lusitani Mogorin vocant. (Latinum illius no men 
nusquam reperio.). In parva nascitur arbiiscula, flos albis-^ 
simus Genaemino non absimilis nisi quod plura habet folia. 
Odorem exhalat suavissimum Gensemino multo nobiliorem. 
Est apud Sinas in magna aestimatione. (p. 114.) 

This is Jasmbmm Sambao. Ait,, the ^ ^ ^ mo U hua of the 

■Chinese.^ 

20. Urbs Qiiei lin (prov. Quangsi). Maxima ex parte no- 
men habet a Quei fioribus, qui licet per totara reperiantur 
regionem Sinarum, nullibi tamen copiosiores sunt quam in bac 
provincia, maximeque in bujus urbis territorio unde urbi Quei^ 
lin nornen inditum, quod Quei florum sylvam sonat. Nascitur 
autom Quei flos in procera arbore, quae folia habet lauri, aut 
Cinnamomi. Flos minimus est, ac flavi coloris, in racemuios 
dispergitur, suaYissimi plane ■ odoris ; flos apertus in ipsa 
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1 t arbore longo adtoodura tempore perstat integer, miiiiTrieque 

flaceeseit, nbi decidit, interjecto mensis UBiiis spatio deimo arbor 
repiill ulati, novumqiie florera gig nit auturanali tempore ; tarn 
fragrantem gratumqne exbalat odorem, nt regionem totam 
cni arbor vicina est, a suavitafce recreet atque perfandat. 
Latirmni illiiis nometi nusqaam I’eperio : is ip?ie aatera fios est, 
quern Turcae liraoniim succo maceratum ad crines equorurn 
tingendos adhibent. Ex eodem Sinae multa bellaria ori ac 
naribus gratissima adornant. (p. 143.) 

The tree here described is the ^ kui hua of the Chinese, the Olea 
fagraas Thb. of botanists. M. is wrong in supposing it to be the Henna of 
the Mohammedans, which is Lawaonia alba Lam., also, cultivated in 
Southern China. 

21. Urbs Oin cbeu (prov. Qtiangsi). Ginna-momum profert 

^ praestantissim um, a Ceilani cinnamomo in eo tan turn di ffert 

quod odoris sit fragrantioris, majorisque mordacitatis, dtim 
linguae imponitur. (p 146.) 

Cinnamomum dassia Bl., C Burmanni Bl. and perhaps other species 

furnish the Cassia bark of China. — By Oin cheu M. means i w t 
Bin chou fu. In the same prefecture near the town of Tai wu, according 
to Mr. Moss (Narrative of an exploration of the West river. 1870.) the best 
Cassia bark is produced. 

22. Provincia Tun nan (Yun nan). Mo pang mnnimentum 
raa:?!ime australem ac occideiitalem bujus provinciae partem 

'} occupat. P?y;er profert. (p. 165.) 

23. Provincia Kiang nan. Oha folium (p. 106). A good 
description of the Yea- plant, its cultivation, preparation of the 
leaves etc. The best quality is said to be that of Simy lo.—On 
p. 158 M; notices the tea of the prefecture of Ta ii in Yiin nan. 

I have omitted Martini’s treatise on tea oka in Chinese) 
for the subject is too well known and M. not the fii'st Buropean 
who mentions tea. The ^ ® sung lo mountains separating 
the provinces of Che kiang and An hui, are still famed ibr their 
superior quality of tea. 

24. The province of Kiang nan (Kiang su and An hui) 
famed for its GoUon and manufacture of cotton cloths, especially 
the cities' of Sung kiang and Shanghai, (p. 94. 101. I omit 
the details.) 

25. Urbs Kan kang (prov. Kiang si). Producit haec urbs 
Oan/naJbim ex qua vestes aestivas contra calorern ac sudorem 
aptissimas texant.(p..88.)— UrbsXao (Shao) wu (prov. Po kien). 
Texit hujus urbis plel3S pannos praestantissimos ex crude 
Oannabe, qui aestati tempore ob frigiditatem et quia sudore 
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madefacH non sordescunf/, citoque siceantiii% viilgo espetiintEr 
et ill pret-io sunt. (p. 128.) 

Boehmeria aivea. Hook, et Arti,,: from the fibre of whioli the so called' 
Chinese trm6-4.v*Zaf/t is maimfacfciired. 

26. [Trbs Li ping- (prov. Quei clieu). PaiiBOS coiiflcinnli 
iocolaeex cruda Cannahe, sen Iierba Caiiiiabi prorsus simili. Go 
Siuae vocaiit. Ex bis restes pro ternpore aestivo eximiae 
plane snnt, nc coTiimodissirnae. (p. 152.) 

Pueraria Thanbergiana Beiith. (Paohyrhizus Thanbergiamia S et Z.) 
Sin: ^ K>.1\ trilolms D.G. has the same Ohiaese . name. It seems 
that bot h of them are textile plants. 

27. Urbs Ping lo. (prov-. Qimng si) Confieifcur liic paiiims 
ex M'O.mrmn ruhr a niryh. (p. 145.) 

in th.e Yi taxing chi, the great geography of the Oh. Empire, the 
hung tsim jiu (cloth made from th© red Musa.) is mentioned 
as manufactured in the prefecture of Ping lo. Perhaps the Musa eoeeinea. 
Andr.j introduced into European gardens from Oluiia in 1792, is meant, 
lam not aware whether the appellation of red Musa could bo applied 
to Musa ieMilis Nces. 

28. Urbs Gin cben (prov. Quarig si). Incolae ex herba UiA 
conbciunt pannos, quorum praestaritia sericum ipsum superat, 
roajorique quaru istud in pretium sunt. (p. 146.) 

The plant yji- and the fabric manufactured from its fibres seem to bo 
unknown to Europeans. In the Ti thing chi I find under Sin ebon fa 
(vide supra 21) a cloth mentioned there produced which they call ^ 
chu pn or yii lin pu. 

29. Frovincia Xan tung (Sban tung). Rarum est, et omnino 
niminm quantum beneficae in earn geiiteni naturae argiimentura, 
tilum sericum ibidem in arboribus ac carapis spoiite siia nasci, 
qaod non a domesticis bombycibus, sad a vermibiis contexitur 
erui'is baud absimilibus, non in globiun aut ovum ducturo, sed io 
I )ngissimum Slum paulatiiu ex ore ernissarn, albi eoloris, quae 
arbusculis dumiaqua adhaerentia, atque a vento liuo illucque 
agitata colliguntur, atque ex iliis, uti ex vera bysso, pantd 
confieiuntur serici qui licet rudiores nonnihii sint serico 
domestico, filrraitate tamen ac robore superant. (p, 53.) 

Martini alludes here to the wild silkworms feeding on the leaves of 
different oaks and producing the silk from whicli th€5 so called Shan tung 
Pongee is woven i|pj Icien chou in Chinese.) Comp, Dr. Haricots 

interesting article on Northern Chinese silk worm oaks, Joiirn. biun, Soc« 
X. XIIL and Du Halde, la Chine II 207. 

30. Martini explains (p. 39) the method adopted by the 
Chitjese in the production of Weephu/ Willows by bending down 
large branches of the lieu or Willow tree, which generally hag 
upright branches, and causing them to take root in the ground* 
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I may observe, tliafc Salix 'babylonica L. in Enrope and Western 
Asia is generally seen with its branches hanging down, whilst in China 
(in Northern China at least) where this tree, i|fP Im slm in Ohinese, 
is very common, its branches shoot originally npwax'ds. In a similar way 
the Ghinese produce artificially the tree known in Europe as S ^ 2 ^hora 
pendiila, in causing two young trees of 8. japonica. L., growing close to- 
getlier, to join by grafting, and then turning upwards the roots of one 
of 'them. ■ 

31. Urbs Cliao king (prov. Qiiangtung). Malta odorifera 

ligna producit : nimirum et illud qaod Lnsitani Pao 

cle Rosa sea rosacenm vocant, quo ad capsulas, mensas, sedes, 
similiaqae conficienda freqaentissirne atuntnr, qaoqiie vix aliud 
ast praestantins, colons ex nigro rubicantivS, venis quibusdam 
iritereisam et artificiosa benigne obstetricaiitia naturae quasi 
naan 11 depict um. (p. 137.) 

Urbs fcuii cheu in insula Hai nan. Aqiiila Ugntim crescit in 
montibus, uti ot Ebermm, lignimi Bosae ; et illud quod 
vulgo Yocant, quod ad tincturam per totam Sinain passim 
adhibent fullones. (p. 140.) 

With respect to Eaglew'ood and Hose wood compare Semedo 8, note. 
The Ebony of Chma is probably yielded by the tree described in Loureiro’s 
Fi. cochin, under the name of Ebenoxylon verum, but it seems that after 
Loureiro no botanist has had opportunity of observing it. — -Brazil wood i8 
Caeaalpinia Sappan. H. (Comp. Yule’s M. Polo 2d edition II 260.) 

32. Urbs Gin cbeu (prov. Quatig si). Ibidem at'hor Hla fern 
cst, buxo nostrate multo durior. (p. 146) — Urbs Chao king 
(prov. Quang tung). Oao leang mons prope Taking ex eo 
Celebris, quod ingeiites arbores, quae ferreas aeu Ugnmn farreum 
Yocant profert. 

The mountain if & Jcao Hang in the district Te king chon. The tree 
producing the Chinese Iron loood, sin : ^ fie li mil seems to be 

unknown to botanists. Comp. Loureiro FI, cochin. 326. Baryscylum rufum. 
There are probably several trees going under the same Chinese name. I 
have myself seen in Canton a red and a grayish green wood, both of them 
termed tie li mu and extremely hard. 

33. Urbs Chu clicn (prov. Chekiang). Luyeu (?) rivus prope 

King ning (;^ ) rnagnis Anmdinarnm sylvis virewcens. Sinae 

eas comrnuni nomine Gho dicunt, licet quam pluriiqae earum sunt 
species, Lusitani in India BamJm vocant, aliae aliis majt'ires 
sunt. Harum omnium durities prope ferrea est, adeoqiie saepe 
crassae sunt, ut duabns tribusve inaribus stringere nequeas : 
quamvis autem intus vacuae siot, suisque nodis articulisque 
distinctae, firmissimae tamen sunt, ac securissime imposita 
oxiera snstinent. Altitude saepe trium aut piurium cannarum 
est, minores aliae mediam perticam baud excedunt, aliae sunt 
trunco ac ligno viridi, aliae nigerriruo, atque hae plerumqne 
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solidae qiiales in India Bambu marem vocant, AmoeoissiraTim 
adspe;*fciim praebent tuin folia oblonga forma gladioli, sum* 
mifcafcibas nonniliil mftexxs atque iricurvis : tarn qnia toto anBi 
tempore virides sunt. Licet antem adeo durae sint arundiiies 
facile tamen in licia tennissima, ac veliiii membrarnilas ab artis 
peritis dissecantiir, ex quibus storeas, capsulas, pjxidas, pectinea 
aliaque simili ntensiha minutissima subtiiissirae contexunt. 
Ex eisdem domos suas facile construunt eisque par aediiim 
minorum postibus utuntur ; ex tenuioribus bastiiia fiunt cuspide 
praeferrata atque ad sexcentos alios usiis, quorum nirais prolixa 
esset narratio adhibentur. Ad aquariim canales ductus ve 
struendos, cum a natiira perforatae sint, aptissimae sunt : ao pro 
tiibis optieis iongioribus ob levitatem, rectitudinem, crassitiem 
ac firmitatem excellentes prorsus ac singuiares. Cum recens 
haec caniia absecta coraburitur, aqiiam emittit, ufci ligna omnia, 
pluriraurn a medicis expetitam : epota namque putrescentem 
sanguinem locoque motum vel casu, vel percussione, e corpore 
expellit. Tenera ac primum nata, priusquam folia emittat 
cum came adhibetiir pro cibo veluti rapae, aut cocti cardui, quin 
et aeeto macerata toto anno servatur tamquain condimentum, 
seu obsonium ad delicias, non secus ac rninores apud nos 
cucu meres, aut foenicuium. (p, 116.) 

Urbs Hoai gan (prov. Kiang nan). Ad urbis orientura est 
Hung lacus et palus ingens. In eo nascuiitur Gannae 

illae palustres aitissimae, quibus iignorurn loco tota utitur 
regie, (p. 104.) 

TJrbs Hoei clieu (prov. Quan tung). In monte Lo fou 
I? ill ) iongissimae Anmdlnes nascuntur eaedera crassissi- 
mae, quae reliquas fere omnes superant, trunci circuraferentia 
decern subiiide aut pliires palmos aequat aut etiam auperat. 
(p. 136.) 

fj' chu is the general term for Bamboo in Oliinese. Mmiro in Transact, 
of Linn. Soc XXYI (1868) enumerates 12 species of Bamhusa^ known 
from China. It is not certain whether B. arundinacm iietjs (Anindo 
Banibns L.) occurs in China. 

34. TJrbs Lui cheu (prov. Quang tung). In omnibus bisca 
terris vimen iliud mirabile nascitur quod Sinae Teng^ Lusitani 
Eota vocant, f anem a natura contortura esse credas, in max imam 
enim longitudinem extendi tur, ac veluti funis per terrain ac 
montes prorepit ; spiuis borridum est, foliisquo oblongioribus 
viret, cras.sitie vix digitum aequat, et tamen saepe ad integrum 
stadium diffimditur, tantaque per montes copia ut inter se 
intricatae stirpes etiam cervis iter irapervium redclant. Len« 
tifigimum px’orsus vimen est, maximeque fractioni resiatit, 
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€|-ciamobrem . ex ■ eo rudeiites,..- fiiriesque pro, ■ navibiis conSeri 
soleiit ; imo ilhid in Hcia vifctnlasqne tennissimas minutissime 
partiri solent, ex iisqtie corbes, erates, sedilia aliaqiie similia 
contexere, maxima vero sabtilissimas ao molissimas ilias storeas, 
IB qnibns Sinenses plerique ad ipsem Regem nndi, dnm somnnm 
capiiint, decumbere consiievernnt, qaae res mnndissima esfc et 
aostate perfrigida, et SiBensibns, tametsi eae storeae vel nudis 
asseribns instratae sint, sat commoda videtar ob longam ita 
decnmbendi assiietndinem. Ex iisdem viminibus ipsos iecinlos 
efformant, ac pnlvinaria, qnae rebus quibusdam odoratis 
infarcinnt ad delicias. (p, 139.) Yimen etiam sen Rotam tota 
insnla Hainan profert. (p. 140.) 

Calamus Eotang. L., C. radentum. Lour., 0. verus. W. C. vimimlis W. 
and probably several otlier species, growing in India, the Archipelago and 
Coolnnchiiia fiirnisli the Battans so commonly employed for dilferent 
purposes. As to the species of Southern China they are very imperfectly 
known, but some of the above mentioned species may occur also in China. 
The Chinese character t*eng denotes not only Eattans, but is also 
applied to other climbing plants, 

35. Urbs Hien cbeu (M. means Yen ebon fu, prov. Chebiang.) 
Pliirimiira, coliigitur Giimmi iliius sen gliitinis Cie, quod stiliat 
ex arboribns, persimileqne est lacbrymao terebintlii. Aestate 
colligitnr, prirgatm^que a Sinis, et quo volant colore infiGitur ; 
optimum est quod aureo davescit, pro .xi mum quod nigerriiimm. 
Cam nondnin siccatnm est, venenatam qaandam emittit exliala- 
tionem, cai non adsneti intamescant ae pallent Tuitn, sed 
facilis est carafcio. Cum tinguntur arcalae tardius siccatur, 
nisi in bamido sit loco, semel an tern exsiccatum numqaam 
arapliiis iiqaefit. Qaani vero res fit elegans manda ac splendida 
jam pridem didicit Europa ex capsalis qaae e Japonia atque 
ipsa Sina plarimae fuerant advectae (p. 113.) 

^ tsHf the famous Chinese Lacquer, yielded by a species of Ithu,s. The 
plant however lias not yet been e.vamined by botanists, with the exception 
of Loureiro, ivho has named it Augia sinensis. See also above Semedo 17. 

36. Urbs Kin boa (pro V. Chekiang). Quod mibi hie saepe 
admirationem movit pingaedo qiiaedam est ex arboilbus nata, 
ex qua veluti ac sebo optimae atque albae fiaiit candeiae, quae 
manas non inficiant etsi tanganfcur, nee foetorem exhalaiit dam 
extinguantar. A Sinis Kieu yeu Yocari solet. xlrbor sat 
magna est, pjros nostrates et foliis et forma refert, fioreni album 
emittit, at cerasi, florem excipit bacca rotunda omiiino, ceraso 
mole aequalis ; tegit banc subniger et tenuis cortex, alba intns 
caro est, quae, cum bacca inatnra est, disrupto cortico apparet. 
Has baccas colligunt ac aqua calida excoquunt, turn caro 
iiqaefit, at frigida iterum omnino ut sebum soiet, spissatur. 
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Hiicletis .cleiii remanet, / lmnc-\oleo ■ plenum, ' uf) olivas , nos, 
laaceimit ■ et oleum noil ad ■ cibos, sed. ad. ' lacernsis aptiirn 
exprimunt, Hyberiio tempore folia, quasi euprea esseiit, omnino 
rubescunt ; , amoeiiiis mihi; .lioriim fo.liorum saepe est 

coiispeetiis, cum quasi integrae sylvae rubrae appareant : demiini 
■folia decidnnt, et quia pingnediiie qiiadam praedita sunt, 
gratissimum, ovibus. ao vaccis ci bum pirns taut, ex quorum 
esitatioiie egregie pingueseunt. (p. 114.) 

Marfeitii’s account of tlie Talloiv tree, Stillingia sebifom. Mich., in Chin® 
fff 7ci’w (the Tegetable tallow is called Iduyu), is correct, with the 
exception of the ' descinption of the flowers. The tree is very common, in 
Central and Southern China. 

37.,,Urbs 'Tegan (prov,.- Hu‘ qiiang). Est in liac regimie 
rarum quid, Aiha Cera, quae a vermiculis elaboratiir eo fere 
artificio quo apes fayos suos struuiit, Suiit aiitem lii favi 
raulto minores ac caiididissimi, nec yermiculi culti sunt, aut 
dornestici, sed inculti atque agrestes. Ex collectis favis eaiidelas 
ut ex comm uni nostrate cera conficiunt, at louge magis albae 
sunt, a maguatibus, quod majori coustent pretio, fere tautiim 
adbiberi solent ; nam praeter candorem odorera etiam suavein 
emittunt cum comburuntur, iiiliilque sordibus inliciunt aut 
foeclant, licet guttae liquefactae in vestes incidaut. Lumen 
etiam clarissimum, maximeqne tempera turn reddunt. (p. 76.) 

Urbs Ping lo (prov. Quaiig si). In liujus urbis territorio 
reperitur cera iila alha ab animalculis iliis insectis elaboi'ata, 
de quibus supra dixi. (p, 145.) 

This is it seems the earliest notice given by an Earop®^'u observer with 
resjject to Chinese Insect IVar. produced, as is well known now, by the 
Coccus pela Westw, living upr>n the branches of Fraxmus chmonsis Koxb. 
and other species, and also on Xiigustrum lixcidum Ait. (See llaiibury^s 
scient. pap. p. 60.) 

38. On p. 108 and 88 of Martini’s Atlas sinensis an account 
is found of tlie breeding of silkworms and the planting of 
Miilherry trees in the provinces of Cliekiaiig and Fu.kie!i. 

39. Urbs lung ping (prov. Chili). Magna ibi copia cst 
mobilissimaeradicis tota-Sinacelebratissimae fjhimig, Japonibus 
Nisi, N'omen sinicum iili a hgura divaricatis qnippe ernribus 
hominis formam refert (/jmporro homhiem, signilicat.), Mandni- 
goram nostratem credas, nisi quod ea rnulto minor sit, quin 
illius tamen species sit aliqua, nuIluB duhito, quippo quae ct. 
formam et vim habeat. Folia ejus inilii liactemis videre not 
contigit. Siccata radix fiavescifc, libras sen capillos vix aut ne 
vix quidem habet. Cum manditur dulcecline ingrata est 
norm alia admista amaiitie, sed teniii. Auget plurimum vifales 
apiritus, suavom coiq)oriB calorem excitat. hVirtioris calidiorisque 
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naturae qni sunt e jus sumptione vitae periciiium adire solent 
nimium auctis exundantibusque spiritibus; debilibus, fatigatis, 
vel morbo dinturniori, aiiave de causa exbaustis ad miraculum 
pt'odest. Moribimdis ita vitales quandoque vires reddit. (p. 35). 

Panax Giaesng^ 0. A. Mey., a plant now confined to Manchuria, not met 
with in the prefecture of Yung ping, as asserts. Yang ping fu is 
situated near the Manchurian frontier. It appears however from the 
ancient Chinese records that in former times Ginseng was gathered even 
in the mountains of Forth China. Comp, also Semedo ii. 

40. Frovincia Xensi (Sliensi) miilta praeclara suppeditat 
medicameBta, Eheuharhanmi imprimisj quod non sjlvestre est, 
lit putant quidam, sed diligenti cnlturae arte indiget, Sinae 
vulgo Tai lioang vocant. Badix est sat solida,tiiberibuslime inde 
prominentibus, foliorum forma baud ita procui abest a caulibus 
iiostratibus, quos tamen magnitudine superant. Radices uno 
pertusas foramine in umbra suspendunt at siccant : nam in 
sole suspensae vim amittunt. Ex bac et Sucbiien altera 
provincia, est magna ex parte Rlieubarbarum, quod ad nos in 
Europam defertur, nimirum per mare indicnm vel Oascar, 
Astracaniam et Russiam vel per Tebet, Mogor et Persidem ; 
nemo eiiim est magnopere rerum peritus (quod equidem sciam) 
qui in iilis regionibus nasoi Rbeubarbaruni velit, sed inde nos 
babere as>sermit 5 quia ab iilis affertur emiturque nationibus, et 
ex Sina allatum esse ignoratur (p. 43. 45). 

M. is correct in stating, that Ehubarb in its native country is cultivated. 
Prczewalsky reports the same. But it seems that the greater part of the 
drug collected for sale grows wild in the mountains of Si ning fu and those 
surrounding lake Kukonor. Comp, also above Semedo 10 , note, — There is 
in Kiroher’s China illustrata (French ed. 166 ^") p. 249 an engraving, re- 
piesenting the “Eheiibarbarum verum.’^ Kiroher states, that this drawing 
has been made from a plant grown in the garden of Mr. Juste Fobeiar in 
Leyden at the time when Father Martini, in June 1654 passed through 
this city. He then had declared, that it was the true Ehubarb of China. 
But at the time here spoken of hh, rhaponticum L. was the only Ehubarb 
known and cultivated in European gardens, and Kircher’s drawing seems 
indeed to represent this species. — Dapper in his Description of China 1670 
(see further on) gives a good drawing of a Ehubarb plant, which he terms 
lihaharbarum Witsoniaruiyi. I know nothing about tiiis name, but the 
plant represented seems also to be Eh. rhaponticum, — The Chinese name 
of Rhubarb is ^ ^ fai huang, 

41. Prov. Bucbueu. Yem Radix Sma in bac proviucia sola 
reperitur, sjlvestris ubique, Folin utramque Sinae vocant, ac 
fere sola sylvestris ad nos affertui^, cujiis medulla rubicundiori 
colore quodammodo tincta est, ad verae autern maguitudinem 
non accedit, neque efficaces adeo babet vires, quamvis non 
omnino illius elfectu caraat. Vera autem nti dixi radix in bac 
sola nascitur provxncia, idquo sub ipsa terra, uti fere phalli 
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Hollaiidici (an ancient name for Plaall ns imparl iens. L.) nat 
apiicl Indos Patatas nasci propagariqne soleiit, nm>:uno in. 
annosis pinorum s^dvis, und earn ex glatiao sea ])]Cf jn'aea 
produei scribunt, quae in terram, delapsa radices agat, afcnm 
iierba fiat longo tracta per terrao superlieiem Herpens, 
coiitiniioqae tuberosas radices sub ipsa, terra omittons subiitdo 
ad capitis puerilis magnitudinem, figura ac molo niagrias cnees 
indicas, qiias Cocos vocamns aequat, nec cortex colore aKdadir, 
quainvis non adeo durns crassusve sit, sed rnollior omnino ac 
temiior. Corticem replet nucleus sen caro alba ao spongiosa, 
banc Sinae rnagni faciunt et in suis raedicinis adhibent, ta'rietsi. 
cum bac carGnt,^ sylvastrem illam non respuaiit, at effect ii noii 
aequo bono. (p. 65.) 


Martini’s Kadix Sina vera is a fangus which has been describori niidcr 
the botan. naino Paehyma Cocos Fries. (Hanbury scient. pap ^Oi, 207) in 

Chinese Jib ling or © I 1 pefu liiiih i-e. Uuif ; wiiilst 

his Rad. Sina sylvestris is to be referred to Sniilax China L. and otlit*,.-!’ 

species yielding the drug wo call China root and the Oliinoae | | 

tn j\b lint/ i. e. common fu ling. Martini at first distinguishes the two 
plants but In the diacription confounds them. 

42. Urbs Hang cbeu (prov. Cbe kiang). Ex monte Tien 
mo iriiiiiita vis Funcjorwn per totam Sinaia defertur, qiios sale 
conditos exsiccar.it (p. iii). 

The 5; a lli Tien mu mountain is situated N. W, of .Lin an hiori, 

43. Urbs Kinn cbeu in insula Hainan. Est berba qiiam 
Chlfwig^ seu ostendeiitem ventum nominant. Nautae enim ex 
ilia quo mense, et quot toto anno futurae sint tempcKtates, 
colligere se posse assenint, idque ex nodnlis sen geniculis 
ipsius ; quo enim nodi pauciores sunt, eo pauciores ilio anno 
futurae sunt tempestates, ex distantia autem nodoroin a rad ice 
scire, aut colligere posse se autumnant, quo meiJise accidere 
tempestas debeat, (p, 140) 

The plant M chi feng is noticed in the Chinese Botany Kuang kun 
fang p'n XCll fol.^ 24. 

44. Urbs King obou (prov. Hu quang). II ic reperitur 
Herha qiiam 7}iiUe mnormn vocant quin et immortalem esso 
scribunt. Haeo aqua macerata, ac epota albos crines in iiigros 
comraiitat aiqiie ad vitarn produceiidam condueit. (p. 77.) 

^ ^ ® ® See the great geography Yi t*ui3g chi sub King choiu 

45. Urbs Oung clmng ^0* -Ad Gin civitatem in 

Pa clmng monte herbam nasci scribunt lha ca, quae cornesta 
steriles reddit. (p. 50.) 

Tho Yi Fung chi notices 


the plant ^ hua hu on the mountain 
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46. Urbs Cbing yang (P !i, pror. Hu qtiang.) Stirpa 
qiiaedam liic nascifcuv quae ut ^edera nostra m alfcums^^^^ 
flot-es produeit lufceos et nonmbil albioantes. li-xtiemita 
ramorum subfcilissimae sunt, velufc fila senca : a. 3 ttat famnsoulu 
nudae carni aUegatum soinnum suavissimum coneiliare, ideoq 
Mima hoa dicitur i.e. somnii flos (p. 82.) ^ _ 

X have not been able to find hua noticed in Olnnese works 

Tn ilie vear 1656 a treatise was pablisbed at Vienna nndei 
tbenro entious title of SINBMSSS, tbe antbor 

S7Monrrith„ MicHABi. 

in 1612. He left Europe as a Jesuit miss lonaiy for 0 

1643, returned to EuroVe (Lisbon) in 16M, reembavked for 
China in 1656 and died in the province of Kuang si in 16o. . 

Tte original work of Boym’s Flora sinensis “ 

Latin is a very rare book. I have seen it in taa 

library. It is issued in folio, Y lennae Austriae, typ s . ‘ , 

Eictij! 76 pages with 23 engravings. Several f 

tions and poetical essays occupy a considerable 

book, which has no daim to research into Chinese^ 

the name of the treatise would seem "L Aher 

an account of 22 plants, of which more than one half aie lather 

plants of the Indian Archipelago. 21 of f Q’lii^ese 
bv tolerably well executed engravings and _ 
cLracters added to the names. The Ttc with 

by an account of some Chinese mammals, buds, p • 

2 engravings. The book conclndes with an been 

inscription of Si an fuv Boym’s Flora 

translated into French by Bayer and appeai;ed also « ^heveno 

Relation des Voyages. 1696 see. partie p. 1 d- 30. Jbe greate^ 

part of the engravings have been reproduced i 

China illnstrata and in Dapper s Description of C , 

^’^I^hairgive in the following pages a list 
described by Boym, reproducing occasionally the oUoinalt 

or a part of it. . . 

1. Taij cu Hi Palma persica et iudica seu sinensis, g 

Coco vel JSTUX Indorum. (no engraving.) 

2. Pim lam ® ». Frnctus iLreca et Bethel folium. 

the Areca palm and Bf “ 

3. yai, xu ^ Papaya in India dicitnr, 

copiose in Sinarum HaynanHnsnla P'‘°g*gf 

lann&m, Quamsy, Q.aamtum, Focien, australibus piovmtns. 
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The firHi'. cliaracfcer in the Chi nes© name is eviclenfcly wron^. In tlio 
Chin. Bokiuy 0 hi %mi, ming ski t'li k*ao XXXI, fol. 54, Carica Fapaya L. 
is tepresonied in a drawing and termed ^ iR |ff fan Icua sku (foreign 
melon tree). A drawing of it is also found in Bontius L c* 96* 

4 . Fa cyao XU $ S ©• Fims mdica et siiiica. ' Iiitegro 
amio fruefcus' iste repeiitiir in Indiis efc apnd Sirias iii; regnis 
aiistralibiis. '■ In' Brasilia fractals A^ocatiir Sanaim^ 

5. Kill ghi (sen Ka gki) xu Jg iH FniDtiis indiens, apnd 
Sinas non reperitur, vernrn in regnis qiiae . Sinarnin olim 
ftierant abundanter provenit' et crediderim allatiim in Iiiiinam 
et Qnamsi posse prodnei. ■ Arbor est magna foliis pnlclierrimis 
et semper virentibus. Friicfcus imitatur pomnm flaviirn vel 
rnbiciindnm, nbi matnrescit odorifernm, verura pomi sneens 
agrestis est, et caro si comedatnr giittiir mordet. Friicius 
nullum semen iiabet, sed in verfcice illins ad insfcar imelei 
prominet, quern cortex glaucus, album earnem et solidarn 
recoiidens, instar castaneae vel amygdalae iiucis cooperit, 
saporem earumdem si elixetur referens. Indi et Lusitani 
nuciais dictis loco amygdalarum utuntur. 

The above description and the accompanying drawing of the fruit leave 
no doubt that Anacardium occidental© L. is meant. The Chinese characters 
render, it seems, the Indian name of it, being Oaja (Watson names of 
Indian plants etc.). Comp, also Loureiro 804, Bontins l.c* 198. 

6. 7. Zwi M et Lmn yen i| SS fr actus. Weplielllim 

XsitScMo Camband Oarnb. (Y. supra Martini 7.) 

8. Criamho mm- Fructus duplieem Iiabet speciem, narn et 
rubri et albi colorivS in India, subflavi rosaruin fragrantium 
redolons odore in Malacca, Macao et Sinarum insula Hiam-xan 
reperitur. Prior species fiorem purpureum, posterior albofJavum 
babet. Folia puleberrirna laevia ac uno paimo longa triiimquo 
digitorum lata. Frutus ipse magnus plane siciit pomum, 
frigidissimae qualitatis. 

Boym describes two species of the Eose- Apple, Jambu in India, viz: 
Eugenia malaccensis. L. (purple flowers) and E. Jamhos. L. (yclk)wish 
white flowers). The fruit is well represented by the drawing, — The island 
Hiang shan is situated north of Macao. E. Jamoos is naturalized in Hong« 
kong (Bth. fl, hong, 120.) 

9. Fanpo lo mie M A.liaisas fructus in austral ib as 

regnis Quamtum, Quanrivsi, lunnara, Focien' et insula Hainan 
proveuit abunde. Ad Indias orientates ex Brasilia dicitur 
fuisse apportatus. 

The first Ohmese character is again wrong and is to be read ® 

• an (foreign), 

10. Manco (Cliinese characters illegible). In australibus 
terris producitur uberrime. 
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, Jl .good .des.oription and drawing of Msngifara indica.' , L. Gonipare 
also Bontins i.c. 95. 

11. Pi lit lE.- 

Erioljotrya japonica Lindl- 

. . 12. Oi&u ho ^ ^ sea Goyava fractns.* In provinciis aiistra- 
liBiis. apnd :SiBas. „ 

The Chinese characters mean; stinking fruit. Indeed the scent of the 
fruit of Psidinm Oayava B. when too ripe is unpleasantly powerful. 
According to Dr. Williams in Bridgm. Chrest. 443 (18) the Chinese name 
of the (xoava is ^ Ki shi kuo, meaning: fowls dung fruit. 
Under the latter name it is represented in the Ohi ivu ming etc. XXXI 49. 

13. Fo lo mie ^ ^ sea Glaca ab Indis dictns frnctiis. 
Axtocarpus integrifolia. L. Jack fruit. Compare above Martini ii. 'Fhe 

Chinese name po lo mi^ under which it is also represented in the lou 
ming, XXXI 44. is apparently a transcription of the Sansciht ggaramita 
(excellence) , 

14. ||f |jf aS'w ptm. Frnctus sinicus. Arbor el fnictns apad 
Sinas tantum iiaseitar, est anrei et purpiirei coloris mag- 
iias, poraam excedit, carneoi rnollem ac rubeam cum simili 
peliiccala referfc, ossicala bine inde initerias abscondit. Cam 
siccatur ficubas Earopaeis simillimas est et per ranltos aimos 
conservatar. In Qaamtnm et Eokieii regionibiis Januario, 
Eebruario, sed in Xensi et Honan aliisqiie septentrionalibus 
Jnnio, Jiilio et Angasto matnrescit. 

Diospyros Kaki, L. v. supra Semedo 4. The Chinese name given by Boym 
properly denotes the dried fruit, for the second character means cake. 

15. Ya ta xu §5 Practas ya ta in ludiis et popotis* 

simnm agro Malacensi reperitar, qiii Sinis oiim tribatam 
pendebat, ideoque sinieas fruetus optiine dici potest et quod 
etiam in sinense soiam transiatas uberrime gerininet, Viridem 
corticem et piniferam babet, sed interias carnein liquidam 
nivis ad instar albam, sapore superat dnlciarinrn, qtiod Lusitani 
appellant mangiar reale. In multis cellulis oasicaia nigra solida 
reciudit. Alicubi Octobre et Novembre, alicnbi Eebruario et 
Martio mensibns maturescit. 

The drawing given by Boym of this fruit represents Auoaa spuamosa 
L. By ya ta {a ta in the Southern dialect) the Singhalese name of it, 
being atta (Whtson Lo.), is rendered. At Canton the Chinese call it fan 
li chi, foreign Li chi (Bridg. Lo. 443 (10). 

16. Du li am ±f'J ? Eructns bio in Java, Malaca, Macaca 
(valgo Ceiebe.) et Siam regnis ac insalis dim tributariis 
Sinarum reperitar. Ca.ro illius alba. Sicca caro friictiis instar 

. lactis coagulai.i in alias partes deportatnr venalis, quae nncleam 
interias ad modum albaminis ovi cooperit. 

This is the fumed Durian, Durio Zibethmus. L. a, tree of the Indian 
Archipelago and Siam. I do not think that it is cultivated in Macao as 
Crosier (la Chine II. 589.) reports. It seems to me that G-rosier, who 
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refers to Tloym, iook Alaoaca meiitione*! by the latter to hn Tid 

Afacacas is an ancient name for MacavSsar (CravvfnnI D’ct. 'Ijui. 

Bontiiis 1. c. 1X8 seems to confound the IXuriau wltb t he Jack frail;, ai. 
least Ite gives Durian and Jacaas eynonyms. .His drawing of t.ho Irn it 
could be referred to the Jack as well as to the Durian, it does luot 
ropresoTit leaves. 

17. Innoininatm Fmctm. liliiis nominis siniei ooii moniir:j. 
Yidi ilium priranni in insula Hainan efc posix^a in prov'in^n.a 
Quaiotura. Arbor procera, folia maxima, qiiae loodium 
hominem contogere y)Ossnnt, producit. Hoo admiral>ilo Imbed., 
quod media radice telluri iiihereat, ex alia omlem parto rmlhrL’i 
pateute fiores riibros et simiil fructus, similes Eiiropaeis fieubus 
progenerat, qui cum maturescunt, riibent. parilaliim ; sed i?!- 
terior caro et- sapor iilorum figtiram et saporotri fienuiii 
repraesentafc. Julio et Augusto rnaturesciiiit. 

It would seem from this description and the drawing nccompairving it, 
that Gynometra cauliflora L. is meant, a tree of tlie Muinyan ArehipeUigo, 
which I have seen myself in Java. The fruits of it grow on the stem or 
about the roots, , 

18. Jill, cyao igj Pipernigmm. L. (v. supra Mfirliiii 22.) 

19. Fo lini ^ Xtadix Sinae (>. supra Yariitii 4.1.) 

^ 20. Taij haam ^ Utiabarbarum (v. b. Martini 40.) 

21. Quel pf fk ClllliaiBOmiim (y. s. Martini 21.) 

- 22, Sem Jciam ^ ^ Singifeer. 

A good drawing of Chinese Ginger is found also in Boniius he. 189, 

As the late .D, Hanbury has proved in the introdiietiori to 
his !Notes on Chin. Materia medica, the tn?atise, which is 
generally quoted under the name of CliB'S’lsIl’S S!FECI" 
MBW MEBICmAE SIMICAB^ published in 1682, 
consists of translations from Chinese medical works by Father 
Boym: They were only edited by Andreas G ley or, a physician 
in the service of the Dutch E.I. Comp., weii known as the first 
European botanist, who studied the Flora of Japan. Ono 
section of the specimen medioinae sin. of 30 pages, is entitled : 
Medicameuta aimplma quae a Chinenslbus ad usnu?. medintm 
adhihenlur. It is nothing more than an enumeration of 281) 
Chinese drugs, for the most part of 'vegetable origin, giving the 
Chinese name of each written according to the .Porttigiie.so 
orthography, without the Chinese characters. The medical 
properties of each drug according to the Ohinoso ideas, are 
explained. In some cases the author adds the European name. 
Although the greatest part of these drugs can now be ascer- 
tai.ned from the Chinese names added, the treatise is altogether 
devoid of interest and may be quoted only as a bibliographical 
curiosity. ^ ' ' ' ' 
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In tte same year, 1655, wlien Marfcim’s ITovns Atlas Sinensis 
was piiblislied in Siirope, tke' Batch E. I. Company sent- an 
embassy to Peking and appointed and Iieyser, two 

merchants of ' ■ Batavia, as envoj’s, J# who 

accompanied them as steward of the mission, published 
ten ■ ' years later a wmrk mnder the' title:, ■ 

BATA.V1CA AB TAmTAB*IAB 

CMAMIJMI SUm& TEIlJMg,^ SKSTAB IM- 
BEKfAT0R»EOTi. Amst. 1665, , It is illustrated by a 
great nniober of engravings representing views, plants, animals 
and other things relating to China, and has been translated into 
several Enropean languages. This book may well stand as a 
model of the most impudent plagiarism and imposttire in the 
literature of travels in the 17th century. As jN'. quotes no 
previous books on China, the reader cannot but suppose that 
all the rich information he furnishes with respect to that 
Empire, had been gathered by himself in China. But in 
reality it is only the diary of the embassy’s Journey from 
Canton to Peking, partly by land and partly by river and tbe 
Grand Canal, wbicb IST. can claim as bis property, and there is 
notbing in it to boast of, for the wbole narrative abounds in 
errors and intentional misrepi'esentations. As far as I can 
judge tbe drawings in tliis work, representing Chinese scenery, 
are all pure creations of fancy. The cities and villages of 
North China, through which they passed, appear there as 
overshadowed by lofty Cocoanut trees, and even Peking, of 
which a large view is given, with the great wall close behind 
the city, has not been exempted by the artist in this respects 
As to the rest of the accounts found in this work, they are a 
reproduction of Martini’s valuable Atlas sinensis, and that is 
precisely the case regarding the chapter dealing with Chinese 
plants, animals, etc. The engravings representing plants have 
been borrowed from Bon tins and Boym. Some of them seem 
to be the production of the artisPs imagination. 

In 1670 I)r. published in Dutch a BBS- 

CMlTTmm OF THE CHXMESB EMFl&lS, 
appended to his narratives ofThe second and the third Dutch 
embassy to the Chinese Court, in 1662 and 1666-1668. This 
is also nothing more than a translation of the Atlas sinensis, 
often misunderstood, undigested and indigestible. Nearly 
tw'eiity pages in it fire devoted to the Botany of China. The 
greater part of the drawings of Boym’s Flora sinensis are here 
reproduced and, of course, no sources are adduced. 


^ Emperor Shim chi i644**62. 
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Thei’e is onother well known ancienfc work on Cliiim, 
mmCMM'mS CHISTA pul)]j«1ied 

in 1067, This lias also little claim to oilgiiiality. The author, 
who had never Ijeen in China, draws from (wlio had 

been his pupil,) Bojiii, and the writings of oi.lier missifjuaries, 
bub he cs|notes honestly his sources and eonifudes wit h, cjut ifism, 
displaying a gi’eat knowledge of the sul.>ject he treats of. 
Athrmasliis Kircher^ a Gorman, born in 1001 4-1080, was also a 
Jesuit, at first Professor at Wurzburg; he subsequently residtid 
in Avignon and in liorne. 

After Boyni the next Jesuit missionary in China I have to 
notice as a writer on matters of natural science is 

JMlA©AXsllA®S^ a Portuguese. He was born in 
1600, arrived in China in 1640, died at Peking in 1677. lie is the 
author of a -work entitled: WOUVEZ^KeE 
BB BA CmifE. The origi’ial M.S. was in Portuguese. 
It 'was translated into Fi'encli and published in 1668. On p, 
173 we find an interesting account of the Chinese 'White 
Wax, pe la ({^ produced by insects in the provinces of 
Shan tung and Hu knang, and of the trees on which, these 
insects use to live. Compare above Martini 37. 

Some remarks on Chinese plants are found nV^n in BE 
COMTE’S WOWBAirX MEMOIHES SWK. 
B’ETAT BE BA CMIHB, Paris 16jh3.^ ;2 vol. 

Louis Le Cumte^ a Prenclinian, ])orn in 16oo, joined tht=i Jesuit 
mission in China in 1687. He died in Bordeaux, in 1729. 

1. We learn from Le Comte (1.173.) tliat tlie first Omji/je 
tree, wliich had been introduced by the Portuguese from China, 
then (i.6. at the end of the 17tli cent.) still existed in the 
garden of Count St. Laurent in Lisbon. 

It is known, that the sweet Orange, no-w extensiVf'lj' enliivafced in 
Southern Europe, was unknown there before the raichii^* of the I6th cent., 
'when it was introduced by Juan de Castro. It is in alluaion to its Ciuuege 
origin, that the orange in Dutch is styled Sinaas appd^ and A^ffdsine iu 
Clerman. 

2. Le Comte saw iti the province o! Shensi a kind of fiiiiall 
yellow Melon, which the Cliinese eat, without peeling off the 
skin. He notices also Melons the same in size as those 
cultivated in Hurope and largo Watermelons with red or white 
pulp (L 132.) 

An excoUenb globular Melon of the size of a small fist with a thin skin 
is also seen in Peking and known there under the name of m )l fian 
hia or § iK. hiang kua. The peel is yellow, or in another variety green. 
Doureiro, Fh cochin. 726, speaks of Melons of largo size in Soutliara 
China. I have not seen large Melons in Peking. 
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3. A good description of the Tect culture, etc., in tlio 

Provinee of Fokien is found I. 368, Tlie author explains that 
the Olimese call the plant properly 0/iu, and that only in the 
dialect of Fokien the name sounds 

4. Le Comte reports that 2h^acco is cultivated near Peking 
and in the provinces of Shansi, Shensi, Sz’chhian. (I. 168.) 

Le Comte seems to be the first European, wlio notices Tobacco in China. 
It is now a well established fact, that Tobacco was firsh introduced into 
China through the seaports of Fukien at the end of the i6fch or the 
beginning of the I7th cent. 

6. Le Comte speaks (I. 178) of a peculiar Chinese Onion in 
the following' terms : J’y ai vu une espece d’oignon qui ne 
vient point de graine comme ceux d’Biirope, mais a la fin de la 
saison on voit sortir de petits filarnens sur la pointe on siir la 
tige des feuillcs, an milieu desquelles se forme un oignoii blanc 
serablable a cel ui qui germe dans la terre, Ce petit oignon 
pousse avec le temps des feuilles corame celles qui le soutiennent, 
lesquelles a leur tour portent un troisieme oignon siir leur 
pointe, de maniere neanmoins que leur grosseur et leur hauteur 
dirainiient a mesiire quhls s’eioignent de la terre. 

This seems to be the same onion as that described under the name of 

IS ■?* ^ ts^ung (onion growing in stories) in the # * M 

Imi Jmang 'ptm ts'ao, published at the end of the 14tli cent; a good drawing 
of it is also given there. The description states that at the top of the 
leaves grow from 4 to 5 little onions and on these again other onions ar© 
produced constituting thus from 8 to 4 stories. These onion plants do not 
bear seeds. — We liavo here probably to do with a so-called viviparous 
variety 'of an Onion. AUmm Cepa, A. scoroclox)ra$wm and other species 
show sometimes the peculiarity of their flowerstems being surmounted by 
small bulbs, instead of bearing flowers and seeds. These bulbs produce 
new plants. 

6. The blach md pelloip Peas, to which Le 0. refers (I. 168) 

as used ill Ho rth China for feeding horses, are : the yellow^ 
Soja Mspida Moench. (Glycine Soja), the black, a variety 
of it. , ■ ■ ■ 

7. Le C... speaking of fhe Feci (ElBOCliaris tllliariisa. 
Sclmlt. V. supra Martini 14.) refers to Martini’s statement, 
that when chewed together with a copper coin, the latter is 
ej?.sily bruised by the teeth, a story we met also in Chinese 
books. But Le 0. refutes this assertion, appealing to his own 
experience. (1.179.) 

8. The tree is described which yields the Ghlnese Pepper or 
haa Uiao, (I. 177.) 

Several species of Zaathoxylou are included under the name of ^ ^ 
hiia tsiao in China. In Peking this name is applied to Z. Bmgd, Plauoh, 
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9. Doseriptioii of ■ tlie- tree on torn clm^ a large tree' of i-lie 
appearance of the Sycamore. ■ It ' has large leaves with . long 
leafstalks, the seeds of it are produced on the edges of leaves, 
different however in shape from the true leaves.' (I. 268), There 
is also a good drawing of tins tree. 

' This ia Sterciilia platani folia. . Cav. a common tree, in China, sin: 

^ nnh shu. Its carpel opens irifco green indeed 

much resembling leaves, with the seeds attached to the edges of 
the follicles. 

10. Le C. states that besides Cotton, the Chinese use to wear 
in Slimmer clothes made from Nettles and another kind, they 
call Cnpcm, which is much esteemed hy them. T lie latter is 
obtained in Fokien from a plant called Go, a sliriib-like creeper, 
•which they allow to grow over the fields, often extremely long. 
It has roundisii leaves larger than those of the I\'y. They are 
soft, green on the upper side but covered on the under side 
with a coating of white down. The stem attains the thickness 
of a finger. To obtain the te^jitile fibres they soak the sterns in 
water, as we do in preparing fiax, and after having removed 
the outer skin, they Use the fibres of the inner bark for inaking 
linen, which is very tine, transparent and cool. (1. 24*2.) 

Pueraria Tliunbargiana. Bcntli. already noticed hy Mariiiii (v. supra 
M. 36). % Ico in Cliinese. 

11. Le G. devotes also some pages to the celebrated Ginsemj, 
describing the jilant and the mode of its use as a medicine 

(I. 377); 

A great amount of useful information with respect to China 
is stored up in the LriiTTibfcis i?:dipiantks kt curieusks .KCEiiTES 
DES Misstoks i^THANohRES, a collection of letters written by the 
ancient Jesuit missicnaries to their superioi^s or friends in 
Europe. There are several editions of this collection. The 
most convenient for reference is that ]mblisiied in the Fanihoon 
littiraire, of which the letters .received from the Chinese and 
Indo-Chinese Missions constitute vol. Ill and IV. 

The following names of Jesuit missionaries appear there in 
connection wdth reports on botaTiical matters in (Jhiria. 

^ JOAKMJSS 1.AUB.5E1AT1, an _ Italian, bom 1666, 
joined the Chinese mission 1697, died 1727 at sea. 

He wrote a letter, dated Fokien, July 26, 1714, to the Baron 
of Zea, in which he gives some accx>unts of the vegetable 
productions of China, especially of Tea, (Panth. lit. 111. 225.) 

In the same letter he notices, that the Chinese use the fibres 
of a Nettle for making clothes and speaks also of Tobacco which 
in the beginning of the 18th conf. was largely cultivated ia 
Fukien. (I.o. 228.) 
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■ XAVIEa B’EMTaECOmEESj,^ a 

Freiichman, bom 1662, Joined the Cliitiese mission 1698, 4- in 
Peking 1741. Many interesting notes on Cliina from bis pen 
liave been preserved. The following relate to Chinese plants ; 

Letter to Father Du Halde, dated Peking 7 Jul. 1727 (l.c. 
Ill 544.) This letter contains an interesting treatise on the 
manufacture by the Chinese of artificial fiowers made from the 
marrow of a Chinese plant, called tong tsao, of which the author 
gives a description translated from a Chinese work. 

This is the 58 . ® thing ts*ao of the Chinese, a plant which is not only 
used in making artificial flowers, but is also the source of the Eice paper^ 
eironeousiy so called. It was only in 1852 that European botanists 
became acquainted with this plant, a native of Formosa. Sir W. Hooker 
described it in his Journ. of Bot., 1852 and 1853 as Aralia papyrifera. . It 
has been introduced subsequently into many tropical countries. When 
I visited Java, in 1872, I saw it already, escaped from cultivation, 
growing luxuriantly in the forest surrounding the botanical garden of 
Tjibodas. 

In the same letter (l.c. 547) d’Entr. says a few words on the 
large Citron^ called Fo shou or Buddha’s hand by the Chinese 
(v. supra Martini 10.) ’ 

In another lettei', dated Peking 6 Oct. 1736 (l.c. Ill 713.) 
he treats of several other famed Chinese plants and begins 
first with some interesting and correct accounts of the tree and 
fruit, which the Chinese call si tze or chi ize, (Biospyros 
Kaki as has already been stated, v. supra Semedo 4, Boym, 14.) 
He had observed the tree at Peking and sent also seeds of it 
to Paris. He states that the provinces of Shan tung, Ho-nan 
and Che-kiang are famed for their excellent sitze fruits, which 
are of various sizes, colors and shapes in different parts of 
China. They are generally of an orange or red color, but those 
of Chekiang are green even when ripe. Some varieties of this 
fruit have the appearance of tw^o apples joined together or a 
fruit of two stories. The fruits on grafted trees are devoid 
of seeds. 

Th© author hero refers to the Peking variety of the Kaki, the largest 
iu size, which near the basis of the fruit is provided with a circular 
depression and eontaius rarely seeds. 

E. farther states that the Chinese claim to graft snccessfully 
peachtrees on the sitze. 

I have found the same statement in ancient Chinese %vorks but cannot 
confirm: it. 

After this E. speaks of the AicM fruits (v, supra Martini 7.) 
and then proceeds to describe a kind of Acacia^ called hoai skn 
by the Chinese. Its fruit is used as medicine, the flowers for 
dying yellow. 
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Tliis is fcbo Sopliora japonlca. L., a yqtj common tree all over Cliina, sin : 

B, next translates from a Chinese book some notes with 
respect to Wtlluws, explaining tlie use of willow wool instead 
of cotton. 

The author means Salix babylonica. L., also a very ennrmon tree in 
China. This remiinls me of a statement of Professor wiio, in 

his Enum. plant. Ghinae bor., writes that the female tree of S. hah 3 ’']onIc:i 
is very rare at Peking. This is an error. The female tree is met liero 
much more frequently than the male and in Alay or June, when the 
willow seeds ripen, the air in the neighborhood of some places, where the 
trees abound, is full of this white wool (cottony down, whicli envelopes 
the seeds.) and d’Entrocolles reports the same. If I am not mistaken, iii 
Etirope the female tr(;e only of S. babylouica is known. At Peking both 
male and female are met with. 

In the same letter (I.c. 721) E. recommends, on ilie authority 
of Chinese authors, the roots of the Belvedere, sao tcheon 
termed hiue in Chinese books, as substitute for food in times 
of famine. 

The author commits an error. What the Erencli call Belvedere is 
Kochia scoparia. Schrad., a salsolaceons plant in North. China a.s common 
as in Europe. The Pen tsao kang mii, XVI. 41. calls it iiJi Iff ti fn 
tsz* or IS ^ sao cliou ts*ao (meaning broom plant..) But the ^ 
liile (Pen rsao XX7II, 25.) i.s not the same, this name beiiig applied to a 
Pern, Pten’is aquilma. L., the farinaceous rhizoms of which are used in 
Cliina as food as is also the case in some parts of Europe. 

Finally (I.c. 722) E. gives an account (.>1: the (vliineRo 
CampJiuT tree and the method used by the Chine.se to obtain 
Camphor from it. 

BOMINICUS PAKEiriflSr^ a Frenchman, born 
1665, came to China 1698, 4“ in Peking, 174*1. 

In 1723 Parenriiii sent a few Chinese drugs to the .Academy 
of Sciences in Paris, furnishing some explanatory remarks on 
them in an accompanying letter. (I.c. Ill 341.) 

The first of these drugs he calls lim tsao turn c/mw, moaning 
as he explains : a plant in summer, and in winter an insect. 
It is pixxlueed in Tibet and also in the province of Sz’ chhian, 
and considered among the Chinese a very powerful medicine. 
Til© Father had himself experienced iho medical virtues of 
this drug. 

^ It is known now, that th© drug in question is a Fungus, 
which grows upon the head of a caterpillar, 

TJie plant next described, the san tsi, is said to grow in the 
mountains of the provinces of Yun nan, Kui chou and Sz* 
ch*uan. This is still unknown to botanists. The plant ^ ^ 
$mi t$i is treated of in the Pen ts*ao XII b. 41. The name 
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means: tlu’ee and seyeiij 'and is '.explained bj' tlie distribution 
of the leaves. 

After this P, gives some account of BJmharh, and concludes 
bj noticing an aromatic root, called bronglit from 

Sz' eii'uan and miieli valued by the Chinese. 

This is, it seems, the ^ tang kui of the Pen ts'ao, XIT. a 1. which 
is referred by Tafcarinov with P to Radix Levistici chinenHs. I do not find 
this name in D.C. Prodr. It seems, that the Ohiuese plant yielding the 
drug tang kui is unknown to botanists. 

In the same letter (Lc. Ill' 345.) P. states, that during 18 
years he had accompanied the Emperor Kanghi on all his 
frequent travels. As is known, Kanghi was an entlmsiastio 
sportsman. His hunting expeditions were generally directed 
to Southern Mongolia and Manclinria. There were also other 
missionaries, who were associated ■with Parennin in these 
excursions. He mentions especially Br. Bourglme and Baudm. 
The latter, a clever apothecary and botanist, had been ordered 
by Kanghi to search in the mountains for G-entian and 
Imperatoria (Masterwort.) in order to prepare the celebrated 
Theriaca Andromachi. But Baudin did not succeed in finding 
these plants. 

‘There is no Masterwort in NTorth China or in Southern Mongolia, but 
as to Qentiana, there are 5 species of it growing in the Peking mountains, 
some of them even employed as medicine by the Chinese. The Chinese 
name for Gentiana is §| U lung tan ts'ao (dragon^s gall plant.) 

P. gives finally in the same letter a slight sketch of the 
botany of the mountains of Southern Mongolia. Among the 
trees and shrubs there he mentions Oahs oi a dwarf size, Bines, 
the Asjoen, Elm trees, Hazelmtis, wild Boses. 

The Tartars and Mongols, who inhabit these regions, do not 
cultivate any fruit. There are also very few wild fruits. 
Two of them are worthy of notice. ^ 

The fruit oulana, as the Tartars call it, is of the size of a 
great red cherry and is produced on a little stem, 3 or 4 inches 
high. The other fruit has the appearance of small raisins. It 
is produced in clusters on a fine tree, 25 and more feet in 
height. After the first frost these berries become red and are 
then of an acidulated sweet taste. 

Oolana is the Mongol and Manchurian name for Prinius humilis. Bge., 
frequent in the mountains of Noi*th-China and Soutbern Mongolia. As 
to the other fruit mentioned, it is difficult to say, what is meant, for P. 
gives no native name. Perhaps he saw Sorhus auccuparia. Ij. 

P. mentions further the following herbaceous plants he met 
with in these mountains j a fine Angelica, JDictamus albus, 
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Parsnip, Asparafp(.$, Chdidoninm, Toberdilla, Atfrimmiunn, 
jiernA (Poteriurn sarignisorba.), PotiUoi Joi(ha.rhG 

(Sedam.) , Artcnnisia., Absmihkim, 

J have adduced the preceding particulars merely on aeeoiinfe 
of tlic length of time tliat has elapsed since their piiblicatioii, 
for the botanical features of the regions Parcmnin traversed 
about 180 years ago, are well kiiovvii now. AVe can therefore 
account for ‘the plants he speaks of. 

Finally I may mention, that Parenniu was the first European, 
wdio notices t'he elegant Wisteria cliineESiS D.O., well 
known now also in our gardens. The climbing plant te'n lo hva 
he speaks of (see Grosier: la Chine III. 6(3.) in a letter to 
Father Du Haide, with violet flowers hanging down in large 
bunches, is without doubt W. chinensis, sin : miB teng lo 

liua, gi-owing wild and also rmieli cultivated in Xorih- China. 

^ FETRUS JAIIT0IJX9 a Frenchman, born 1668, 
joined the Chinese mission 1701, -p in Peking 17‘20. 

We owe to this missionary a veiy valuable artitde on the 
CriHSeng plant (Pam ax G Inseng C. \ . Mey.) contained in a letter 
addressed to the Procureur general des l^Iissions des Indes et 
de la Chine, and dated Peking, 12 A])ril, 1711. (Lc. HI. 183.) 

The Fathers Jartoux and Regis had been intru.sted by the 
Emperor Kanghi with the survey of klancliuria and the eastern 
part of the Great Wall, and on this occasion Jartoux had 
opportunity to visit the very country where the tinest specirnens 
of this famous plant grow, near the frontier of Cort)a. Jartoux 
describes the plant and the mode of its collection and prepara- 
tion for the Empieror’s use, and adds also a drawing of it made 
by himself from nature. Du Haide in bis great work on 
China reproduces tliis drawing, dartoux here gives the first 
authentic account of Chinese Ginseng. Ijamarck in his 
Enevelop, Eotan. II. 714 gives an abstract of this memoir, 

&A.SVAM CH AHSBiLirMEl, a Frem dim an, born 
1711, joined the Chinese mission 1746, + in the province of 
Kiaiigsi in 1761. Fie has left an interesting memoir, written 
about 1760, and ' published in the Panth. lit. III. 830, on 
Cliin0S0. iBsectwaXa Ch. who speaks from his own 
observation made in the province of Fl'n kuang, gives some 
very valuable information regarding the insects wliich produce 
the wax, as well as with respect to the trees upon which they 
use to live. (Comp, above Martini 37, Maghellaes.) 

Father J, in his admirable and com- 

prehensive work : BESCaiiPTIOir BE B’BMIPimE 
BE Xfiil. CISIlfBgj published 1735 in French, and 
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IraBslated into many other languages, deTotes several' chapterB. 
to Chinese Botany, viz: 1 16-27 Fruits, trees, flowers, economic 
plants ; II. 64. On Chinese Agriculture and the Cereals of 
China ; II. p. 143-153. On the abundance of several produc-^ 
tions in China. Finally, there is in voL 111 378-5,09 a long 
treatise on Chinese medicine, all translations from ' Ghineae 
medical works, especially from the Pew ts'uo hang the well 
known , Chinese book on Natural History and Materia medica. 
We find there several descriptions of Chinese medicinal plants. 
According to Le Comte (I 368.) these translations are due to 
Father Visdelou, one of the most distinguished sinologues. 
(Born 1656 in France, Joined the Chinese missien 1687^ + in 
India 1737.) . ^ ^ ■' 

As Du Halde has drawn all the information, brought 
together in his work, from the letters of the Jesuit missionaries* 
we meet in it most of the matter preserved in the Lettres 
edifiantes. He never quotes Ms sources, but gives in the 
preface* a list of the names of the missionaries, who have eon^ 
tributed to the compilatioii of the work. I need not mention 
that Du Halde had never visited China. He was himself a 
Jesuit and it seems that he made use of many letters, which 
the missionaries in China addressed to him and which are 
not included in the collection of the Lettres edifiantes. ^ 

In the sequel I give a list of the Chinese plants spoken of in 
Du Halde’s wmrk, supplying the botanical names as far as 
these plants are known to me. I quote from the original 
French edition. 

‘ The fruit Tsetse (I. 16.) is Dtaspyros KahL (v. Semedo 4, 
Boym 14.) Oranges, Citi'ons, Lemons (I. 16 and II. 143.) 

Litehi and Long yen (1. 16.) Neplielmni LitcJii andN. Lnngan 
(v, 'Martini 7.) 

Tampelmoose, yeontse (I, 16, 17). Oiirus deoumana, Lt 
(v. Martini 9.) 

The fruits Tcin Ian and Qnang Ian, resembling our olives 
(1.16.17.) are Cctnarinm Fimela. Koen. sin; ^ ^ 

Ian, and G, album. Eaush. sin: ^ \%han Ian. 

The hoa tsiao, Chinese Pepper (I. 17.) is Zanthoxylura 
(v. supra Le Comte 8.) I do not know what is meant by ^^arbre 
qui produifc cles pois’* (1. 17.) perhaps Bobinia or Oaragana. 

Some interestiog parti(3ular3 with respect to the Chinese Fa r-» 
nish ti'ee, Tsi dm (I. 17, II. 174.) Comp, also above Martini 35. 

In the Phil. Trans, vol. XXII. p..525. (1700) is an article ; 
Oil the way of making China Varnishes sent by the Jesuits 
in China to the Grand Duko of Tuscany, communicated by 
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Dr. IF. Sherard, the well known botanist, who is saicl'to liaT© 
gained this iiifoniiation whilst in Rome 'with liis. pupil, the 
Duke of Beaufort. . ' : 

The tree tong with fruit ■■ revsembling walnuts and con- 
taiiiing- a poisonous oil, used ior painting; (I. 18.) is the 
Aleurites cordata. Mull. {]dlneococc€(^ m^'-rtieosa Axlr. Juss., 
Ternicia montana. .Lour.) sin : ffl © t\mg shn. 

The Tallow tree (I. 18, II. 143.) v. supra Martini 36. 

The ])e la elm or Waxdusect tree. (1. 18.) Martini 37. sin » 

^ II ® Itisim, ■ 

: The tcliou tm or Bamlm (1. 19.) sin:.i^'y cltuUz\ Marti'iii-SB, 
: The cha mmi^ yielding an excellent timber wood (I. 19.) is 
the Gunning] Lcmni a sinensis. R. Br. sin : ^ yfC sha ‘am. 

The nan mou^ a precious tirnbor wood, much iiscd for build- 
ing the Imperial palaces (1. 19.) is, as my friend, Father .David, 
kindly informed me, a species of Laitms, He saw the tree in 
Sz^ch^uan. 

The tse tan or Hose wand, the tie hj mon oi' Iron wood (T. 19.) 
^ ffi heavy precious wood, much used toi' furniture. 

Idle tree which produces it seems to be unknowri to botanists. 
With respect to Iron wood comp, above Martini 32. 

The Tea plant (1.20.) 

The tree tcha yean, the fruit of wdiicli yields an oil (1. 22.) 
is tliQ Garnellla Scsmigua. Tlibg. (0. oleifera. Abel.) Tlie oil, 
styled Tea oil by Europeans, is ^ cJia yu in (Jlunese. 

The flower rno hj Iwa (I. 23) is Jasniimcvi Sanihac L. v. supra 
.Martini 19. . 

The tree hney Jioa, with fragrant flowers (I. 22.) is Olea 
fragram. Thbg. v. snpra Martini 20. 

The flower Ian Jioa or km zuei Itoa with unornamoiital yellowish 
but very fragrant flowers (I. 23.) is Cymljklmm eimfullum Bw,, 
ill Chin : Ian or W Wi ^ Ian wei hua. 

A tree called oueu homig dm in Peking, with white flowers, 
and fruits with the appearance of a peach, but containing large 
black and hard seeds. (I. 23,). This is Xanthoceras sorb if alia. 
Bge. Bin ; ® wen Tcuan shu. 

Lien hoa (I. 24.) Ndumhmm speciosum. W. (Martini 16.). 

Fe tsi (I. 24.) BUoohwris tuberosm, Sehult. (Martini 14.) 
A peculiarity of the Chinese Gahhage^ pe tsai is noticed, 
(I. 24.) which does not form heads like European Cabbage. 
This is Brassioa cliimnsis L, sin : ^ pe teak 

MnJjarh, the Pou Ung the Pe fan ling (I. 25.) v. sup» 
Martini 40, 41. 
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^ I 'suppose^ tliat. by tlie medicinal herb described oa 

tlie same page, the hi, Pen ts'ao XYIII b. 23, is 

meanb. Tbe Clniiese plant of tliis name is Iiowever iinknowii 
to botanists. In Japan tliese characters denote Menis2)eri}m7n 
amtum. Tbbg. 

Anotlier medicinal plant Ti homig, of tlie pi’ovince of Honan, 
is mentioned on p. 26. Tins is Eehmmmia gluUnosa. Lib, Ycry 
common in the neighborhood of Peking, sin : j:|| ^ ti Mmng. 
According to Cibot : Mem. cone. Chin. V. 498 the root of it 
yields a yellow dye. 

With respect to m??- f.9A(p* 26.) see above the account given 
by Father Parennin of this plant. 

The tree with long pods, tclicmg ho tse chic, Cassia fisUda, in 
the province of Yiinnan (I. 26.).^ ^ ^ 

Omiiidle Ghinoise (Cassia bark) in the province of Qnang si 
(I. 27,) V. supra Martini 21. 

The plant Tien, used as a bine dye (1.27.) is IncUg of e^'a 
imctoi'm. L. sin: ti&ii. Bnt Isatis mdigotioa has the same name. 

The Cotton plant (II. 147.) 

The hO'U chou is a tree, which has much the appear- 
ance of a fig tree. It contains a milky 3 nice. Its leaves are 
divided into irregular lobes. The juice is used by gilders 
(11. 148.) . . . 

This is Broussoiietia jiapyri/em, . Yent. in Chinese ^ ^ 
hu shu or ^ cKu, Du Halde does not mention the principal 
use of this tree in China, a very strong paper being manufac- 
tured from its bark. 

On the same page a much detailed but very obscure desrip- 
tion is given of a tree called hmg jtc fw, the fruit of which has 
a peculiar stone containing an almond-like kernel. It seems to 
me that the first syllable of the name is wrong and we should 
I'ead hia ja which according to Boym is the Chinese name 
for Aiiacardium occideiitale. 

Mo lien, a large tree with large deciduous leaves. It puts 
forth its conspicuous lily-like fiower^ before the leaves ; some 
trees have red, others white or yellow fiowers (II. 149.) 

lieii or •nm lcm is the Chinese name for 

3£cignoll(i ohovota. Thbg. 

Lamm, a tree with opposite leaves and yellow, very fragrant 
flowers, wLich the tree puts forth in winter (II. 149.) 

ChimonautJms fragr am » Lindl. v. supra Semedo. 12. 

On tong cha (II. 149). Stercmlia flatani folia, Cav. v. supra 
Le Comte 9. 
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The kha Jma (II. 149.) is CiWielUa japanican h. sin ; ^ 

Description of a peculiar tree called song or yticn pa. 
Some of its leayes are prickly and resemhle those of iho 
Juniper tree, whilst other branches of the same tree present 
' Cypress leaves; (II. 150). ■ 

This is Jiinipems chmemis L, a larc^e tree, which shows in deed 
the above mentioned peculiarity. Scale-like closely approssetl 
leaves or linear spreading ones occur in different parts of the 
same tx'ee. Its Chinese name is in Peking ^ij ^ tsz'* stmg 
(prickly pine). The name 0 f|[ yikm po is applied to a 
different coniferous tree, according to Chinese books. 

On the same page begins a long treatise on friuseng, for the 
greater part a i*eproductioii of Jartotix’s memoir. It is 
accompanied with the drawing of the plant made by Jartoux, 

Among the Chinese medicinal plants noticed in the 3d vol. 
of Du Halde’s work, there is only one the name of wiiich 
appears for the first time in the records of the Jesuits. On 
p. 496 is an account of certain ('kdls call on poey Ise and 
produced upon a tree yc7i foti ke. These ’ galls are used by 
dyers to produce a black color. 

As is known now, — these galls constitute a regular article of 
commerce — the tree or sihrub on wliich they are, found is llhm 
sernlaluta, Murr, Sin: mmiF yen fie isz. The galls are 
termed tmi pel tsz\ 

Du Halde’s work is illustrated by eleven engravings repre- 
senting Chinese plants. He does not quote the sources of 
these drawings but from comparison I have been able to 
trace them. 

1. The Bamhoo, (taken fi*om Kiewhoff, resp. Bontius.) 

2. The Sugar cane, (Niewhoff.) 

3. The Lichi tree. (Boym’s Plom sin.) 

4. Artocarptis imisa, L, (Niewhoff, -resp Bontius 119.) 

6. Betdpepp&r (Niewhoff, resp. Bontius. 91.) 

6. The Coiiotb plant. (Niewhoff.) 

7. The Ginseng, (reproduced from Jartoiix’s original de^ 
lineation.) 

8. Fuulhig, Madh China, (Bojm’s Flora sin,) 

9. The Wmhath plant, (Kircher’s China illiist.) 

10. tong chou^ StercuUa (Le Comte.) 

11. The Tea plant (Niewhoff.) 

Having brought down thus far mj review of the observations 
made by the ancient Jesuit missionaries with respect to 
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CMiiese plants, I must in tlie meantime leave tlie learned 
Fathers, and, to lay down in the order of time mj material for 
a history of botanical discoveries in China, devote a chapter 
to an English naturalist, who in the very beginning of the 
18th centiiry visited China. In another chapter I shall have 
to speak of some Swedish travellers and naturalists, who half 
a century and more later, collected plants in the neighborhood 
of Canton or left accounts of their botanical observations 
in China. 

II JAMES CUirmNCHAM 1702. 

Eleven years after B. Kaempfer had studied the Flora of 
Japan and brought home from that country about 500 plants, 
JikllffiBS CilKTM'lK'GHAOTj an Englishman, had the 
opportunity of investigating the Flora of China at several 
points in the Empire. He has the merit of having been the 
first European, wlio made botanical collections in China and 
whose rich herbarium safely arrived home, where it was 
described by several distinguished botanists of tha.t time. 
The only biographical particulars I have been able to gather 
with respect to Cunningham are : that in 1698 he was sent to 
China as a physician to the English factory at Amoy. Ho 
visited also the island of Chusan and was subsequently • 
transferred to the island of Pulu Condore, where the English 
had also established a factory. The publisher of the Philoso- 
phical Transactions styles him F. li. S. Besides his botanical 
collections made in China, he had sent also to England a few 
plants from the island of Ascension, gathered on his way to 
China, Comp. Pultney’s historical and biographical sketches 
of the progress of Botany (1790) II. 58 — and Spren gel’s 
Geschichte der Botaiiik, II. 79. 

In the Philosophical Transactions of the year 1702, vol. 
XXIII. p. 1201. sqq. two of Cumiingham’s letters treating of 
China and addressed to the editor of that Journal, have been 
published.' As they are not very long, I shall repi’oduce them 
here, adding occasionally some explanatory notes. An abstract 
of these letters has already been given in vol. ix. p. 133 of the 
Chin. Repository. 

It appears from the first of these letters that the ship in 
which Cunningham came out to China proceeded directly from 
England to Chusan. He does not allude ih his letters, botli 
written in 1701, to his stay at Amoy. But as among his 
Chusan plants described by Petiver we find also several noted 
as having been gathered on the island of JEJmui/, we can 
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concliicle, tliat 0. went from . Olmsan to- Amoy iii 17o3. Wa 
know froin the “ Few accoiiiit ' of ' tlie East piiblislied 

ill 1723 by Gapt. IlarailfcoB, that the . factor f at Gliiisa!i was 
commoiiccd by tlie' E. 1: Company in 1700 ami abancfonecl 
by tlie chief supercargo Mr. Gatchpole in 17t)3 by reason of 
tlie exactions of tlie Chinese government and the Company’s 
negiecting to send money. 

CUXNIXGILIM^S LITTERS OX CHINA. 

The first of these letters bears no date. It seems to have been 
written in October 1701 (but perhaps in 1700). It reads 
as follows : , 

Sir -1 My last to- yon \vas from the island of Borneo, in -whicli 
I gave you an account of our anival there the 17tli July, 
where we staid but two days, the season of the year being so 
far past, and from thence made the best of our way tlirougli 
the Strait of Banca with favourable winds and weather, till 
we came on the coast of China the 13th of August. There 
we had variable winds which carried us abreast of Mmtiy the 
19th following, at which time tlie north east winds setting 
in fresh, put us in groat fears of losing our passage : wdiero* 
upon we \vere forced to turn it up against wind and current 
ail the -way, the wT^atlier so favouring us, tliat wo were never 
bat by our topsails, else we should have lost more ground in 
one day, than wo could have gained in eiglit. The last of 
August we came to an anchor under the Crocodile islmich both 
to shelter us. from the bad weather and also to look for fresh 
water, not liaviog recruited since we came from the Cape of 
G. H, There are three small islands Ijirig in the latitude of 
26 degrees, about 6 leagues from the river of Ilochsieu ; on 
two whereof we found very good fresh water with a convenient 
watering place on the south west side of the innermost of the 
three*. By the assistance of a few Chinese fishermen wo 
procured some fresh provisions from the maitiland, because 
>ve did not reckon it safe to adventure ourselves thither, lost 
we should have been brought into trouble by the governTneiit 
there. While we lay here, on the 5th of September, we had a 
sudden short shift of the monsoon to south-west, the fury 
wheredf others felt, in coming upon the coast of China at the 


^ Tiicre can bo no cloubfc, that C7 b Crocodile islands are the Dogs 
islands of modern maps, south east of the nioutlii of the Min river on 
which Fu Chou (or Uok chiu in th© local dialect) is situated. 
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same time. Tlie 8tli of September we pat to sea again, taniing 
to windward iiiglit and day without all the islands, which 
are very nnmerous along this coast, to which w^e were all 
together strangers beyond Einay, and the hydrography thereof 
is hitherto so imperfect, that there was no trusting to oiir 
drafts, which made oar navigation somewhat more dangerous. 
However on the first of October we got into the latitude 
of 30°, where we came to an anchor near the land, an til 
we found the why by boat to Chiisany^ about 12 leagues 
within the islands, from wdience w'e had a pilot, who 
carried us safely thither on the 11th of October. Upon 
this island the Chinese liave granted us a settlement and 
liberty of trade, but not to iV'i/if/po, which is G or 8 hours 
sail to the westward, all the w^ay amongst islands ; this being 
the largest, is 8 or 9 leagues in length from E. to W. and 4 to 
5 in breadth, about 3 leagues from that point of the mainland 
called Gape Licmipo by the Portuguese, but Khi tii't by the 
Chinese. At the westexid of this island is the liai'bour, very 
safe and convenient, where the ships ride wdtliin call of the 
factory, which is built close by the shore on a low plain vallo^^ 
■with near 200 houses about it for the benefit of trade, inhabited 
by men, whose jealousy -has not as yet permitted them to let 
their wives dwell here ; for the town where they are, is f of a 
mile further from the shore, environed with a fine stone wall, 
about 3 miles in circumference, mounted with 22 square 
bastions placed at irregialar disfcaiices, besides 4 great gates, 
on which are planted a few old iron guns, seldom or never 
used ; the houses within are very meanly built. .Here the 
GhmnpmiX or governor of the island lives and betwixt 3 or 
4000 beggarly inhabitants, most part souldiers and fishermen; 
for, the trade of this place being newly granted, has not as 
yet brought any considerable merchants hither. The island 


^ The island of Chusan, the largest of the group marked as Ghusan 
Archipelago on onr maps, is immediately opposite the mouth of the river 
on which ISTingpo is situated. The Chinese call it ^ Ting kai, which 

is properly the name of a district city on this island. III Chou shau 
(Chiu $an in the local dialect) is an ancient name of it not found on 
modern Chinese maps. The island of Ghusan is not to be confounded 
with Fort Ghusan, on the south..east0rn coast -of Corea, whore Oh. 
Wilford collected plants about a quarter of a century ago. 

t A long projecting promontory opposite Ghusan, ^ m E'i fou 
of Chinese, Ke tou point of English maps. 

t ^ Tsung ping, a generals 
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in ; general abotmds with ^ all sorfe. of provision, sucb as cows, 
buffaloes,' goats, deer, bogs,, wild and tame, geese, ducks, bens; 
rice,.- wbeat,. calavances,* cole worts, turnips, potatoes, carrots,. ■ 
beets, and spiiiacli ; but for mercbandize there is none but 
wiiat comes from Mngpo, Hangcbeu, ISTankin and the island 
towns, , some of wbicb I hope to see, when I have acc|nired 
a little of the Cbinese language. 

Here also the Tea grows in great plenty on the tops of the 
bills, bat it is not in that esteem which what gro ws on more 
mountainous islands, xllthongh this island is pretty well stored 
with people, yet it is far from what it was in Father Martini's 
time, when he describes Oheiixmn^ and this puts me in mind, 
that the superstitious pilgrimages thereto, mentioned by him, 
must be meant of the island Pan tof, which lies 9 leagues 
from hence and 3 miles to tlie eastward of this island, whither 
(they say) the Emperor designs in the month of May next 
(being his birthday and the 40th of his age) to come to 
worship in an ancient pagod there, famous for sanctity, having 
sent one of liis bonzes already thither, to get all things in order, 

Ghmsan. November 22. 1701. 

Sir I I formerly told yon that the Emperor designed to 
have come to the island of Pou t'li to worship in the month of 
May last, being the 40th year of his age, I should have said of 
his reign. But ail things being prepared there for his reception, 
he was dissuaded from his purpose by some of his mandarins, 
who made him believe that the terrible thunder there was very 
dangerous. This Poii to is a small island about o leagues 
round at the east end of this island, famous for the supersti- 
tions pilgrimages inade thither for the space of 1100 years. 
It is inhabited only by bonzes, to the number of 3000, all of 
the sect called Mo sJumigXt or unmarried bonzes, who live a 
Pythagorean life ; and there they have built 400 pagodas, two 
whereof are considerable for their gi'eatness and finery, being 
lately covered with green and yellow tiles bi'ought fi'om tlio 
emperors pallace at Nanhln, and inwardly adorned with stately 
idols finely grayed and gilded, the chief whereof is the idol 
Qicon e'm§. To these two great pagodas belong two chief 

* JDolichos skicii$is L. 

t III P'w to $ha%* This island is indeed exclusively occupied 

by Biiddliisfc priesfcs. It has 72 Buddhist temples. In the description 
of Ills Chinese plants Cunningham montions some otlier iBiands of th© 
Ohasan Archipelago viz : Thoto whey san ^ |lj — Fmn si 

t fa ^ Ho shaii(7i a Buddhist priest. 

■§ Kmiii ym, ^ — the Ceddess of Mercy* 
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priests, who govern all the rest. They have several ways and 
avenues cut through the island, some of which are paved with 
flagstones and overshaded with trees planted on each side. 
Their dwellings are the best I have yet seen in these parts ; 
ail of which are maintained by charitable devotions .^nd the 
Junks which go from hlingpo and this place tp Japan touch 
there both going and coming, to make their offerings for their 
good snccess. There is another island called 5 

leagues hence in the way to Kiiigpo, whither, they say, a great 
many mandarins retire, to live a quiet life after they have 
given over their employments. On that island also are said to 
be silver mines, but jDrohibited to be opened. The rest of the 
circumjacent islands are either desert or meanly inhabited by 
a few fishing people, but all of them stored with abundance of 
deer. For it is not long, since this island of Chiisan began to 
be peopled. It is true in Martini’s days, about fifty years ago, 
it was very populous for the space of 3 to 4 years, at which 
time the fury of the Tartarian conquest was so great, that they 
left it desolate, not sparing so much as the Mulberry 
for then they made a great deal of raw silk here, and in this 
condition it continued till about 18 years ago, that the walls 
of the fort or town, which now is, were built by the governor 
of Ting hai, for a garrison to expel i some pirates, who had 
taken shelter here. About 14 years ago the island beginning 
to be peopled, there was a churnpeen or general sent to govern 
it for 3 years, to whom succeeded the late churnpeen, who 
procured the opening of this port to strangers and whose 
government continued till April last, being translated to the 
Churnpeen of Tien cing wei^, near to Pekin, and was succeeded 
by the present chumpeen, who is son to the old Ohm Icoon J 
of Emuy. 

They have got no arts or manufactories here, but making of 
lackered ware, a particular account whereof I cannot as yet 
send you. They begin to plant the mulberry trees, to breed 
np worms for the produotion of raw silk and they make some 
Tea, but chiefijr for their own use. The three sorts ol Tea 
commonly carried to England are all from the same plant, 
only the season of the year and the soil makes the difference. 
The Bohe, or Voii, || so called after some mountains in the 


llf Kin fang sham* 
f IXow T^ien tsinfu* 

J ® Chung JcHn. 

li ^ ^ TFu yi, in Amoy ho ht. 
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province of Fokien, wliere ifc is clue fly made, is fclie very first 
but gathered in the beginning of March, and dined in the 
shade. The Bhig tea is the second growtli iii April, and 
Shig Zo t the last, in May and June, both dried a little in 
pans ovei" the lire. Tiie Teashrub being an evergreen is in 
flower from October to January and the seed is ripe in 
September and October following, so that one may gather both 
flowers and seed at the same time, but for one fresh and full 
seed there are a hundred nought. These make up the two 
sorts of fruit in Le Gomte’s description of tea : as for his other 
sort, which he calls fiymic pease, they were nothing but the 
young buds of the flowers not yet opened. Its seed vessels are 
really 3 capsular, each capsule containing one nut or seed, and, 
although two or one capsule only come to perfection, yet the 
vestiges of the rest may be discerned. It grows in a dry gravelly 
soil, on the sides of hills, in several places of tlie island withbiit 
an}’’ cultivation. 

Le Comte is mistaken in saying (p. 96) that the Chinese are 
wholly strangers to the art of grafting, for I have seen a great 
many of his paradoxical Tallow trees ingrafted here, besides 
some other trees. When they ingraft, they do not slit the 
stock as we do, but cut a small slice oif the outside of the 
stock, to which tliey apply the graft, bringing up the bark 
of the slice upon the outside of the graft, they tye all together 
covering with straw and mud as we do. 

Martini says he could never find a Latin name for the Fahz 
Mogorin of the Portuguese (v. supra Martini 19). I am sure it 
is the same with the Sgrmga cmihicct flora pleno aibo in 
Parkinsone. J 

He says also, that the Kieu yen ov TaMoto tree bears a white 
flower like a Cherry tvee, but all that I have seen here bears 
a spike of small yellow flowers like the julus of a Salix. j| 

The Bemh or Mandarin Broth, so frequently mentioned in 
the Dutch Embassy and by other authors is only an omuls ion 
made of the seed of Sesamum and hot water. § 

^ Ming, iti Amoy heng. 

t Sang lo, name of a monntam, see above Martini 23. 

J Cunningham is right. Lamarck Enc. hot. IV 210 f|notcs the Byringa 
arabica (already known to Olusius) as a synonym of Jasminuvi HaipJ/ac. Ait. 

II Gimninghani’s statement is correct. Sec above Martini 3(1 note. 

§ In the narrative of the third Dutcli Etnbassy a Bean, noap is 
nnmtioned which they believed to be prepu,red wdth milk roid Peking 
batter (sic!). But it seems to me that the above statements of Canning- 
ham and tlie Batch are to be referred to the Gliinese condiment couimf>nTy 
called Bean enrd by Europeans. (Williams’ Middle Kingdom, II. 43.) 
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(I omifc tlie particulars given witli respect to fishing, tillage, 
and obtaining of salt.) 

Had I not found the printed Newspapers last year take 
notice of a singular root brought from China hj F, Fontmiei/^ ^ 
I should not ha%^e told you that I have seen one since I cam© 
liere, called Flu elm um (which I take to be the same), whereto 
they ascribe wonderf ul properties of pi-olonging life and turning 
gray hairs into black, by drinking its infusion for some time, 
in so much that they say it is to be had in value from 10 
taels to 1000 or 2000 a single root, for the larger it is, the 
more is its value and efficacy : which is too much money here 
to try the experiment. Yon have it mentioned in Cleyer’s 
Medicina siriica, 84, under the name of Ho xeu %. It is like- 
wise painted in the 27 table of those plants Mr. Petiver has 
of rne.f 

After this C. relates a Chinese legend w^ith respect to this 
root. A man fell down from a pi*ecipice and found himself in 
a valley from which he was not able to come out. He lived 
there for a hundred years feeding on the above-mentioned root. 
He was finally delivered by an earthquake, which destroyed 
the valley. 

Cunningham distributed his Chinese botanical collection, 
made in Chusan, at Amoy and on the Dogs islands near Fu 
chon, among his friends in England. FluJeeuet and Fetiver 
seem to have received the greatest part of it. I may be 
allowed to say here a few wrnrd,? with respect to these ardent 
and able botanists and their works, in wjlich they described 
and depicted Cunningham^s plants, soon after they had received 
them. 

James Pel her j Apothecary of the Charterhouse, London, and 
secretary to the Ro 3 \al Society, an active collector of objects of 
natural histor}-, born about 1658 4* 1718. Ho had corres- 
pondents in most parts of the world, who sent him productions, 
plants, animals, etc. He was a friend of the botanist Bay and 
of Sir Hans Sloane, the celebrated promotor of science and 
President of the Royal Society (born 1660 4* 1752), wdio offered 

^ Joannes de Fontaney, Jesuit Missionary in China, end of the I7fch cent. 

t What 0. tells with respect to the plant ho sJioa wu is. 

found also in Chinese works. A good drawing of it is given in the Chin. 
Botany Chi wu ming shi t'u k*ao XX. 16, a climbing plant with a large 
tuberous root, and this agrees with the engx‘aving under the same Chinese 
name in the Japanese Botany So mo koii etc YII. 80, which according ta 
Franchot and Savatier (Enum. pb Japoii. I 402.) is Polygonum mutti> 
fiorwiu Thbg. and has in fact tuberous roots. 
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Mm £4000 for Ms collections of specimens,; As tlie Sloanian 
collection snbsequeiitlj gave origin to the British Miisenm 
(Hanbnrj’s. Science' pap. 384) Petiver’s specimens' may also be 
stored ' there. ' ■ 

■ In a. paper published in the XXIII. voL of the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions ' (1 703) Petiver describes about 70 Olii'iiese 
plants supplied principally by Cunningham. But previously 
he had published in his (1692-1703) short charac- 

teristics of 1000 exotic plants, amongst which we find scattered 
about 100 from China, the greatest part of them not mentioned 
in the Philosoph. Trans; Besides this he issued his Gazo]phj^ 
lacii Naturae Decades deoenij 1702-1709, short descriptions and 
engravings of 100 exotic plants, about 20 of which were 
selected from Cunningham’s Chin, collection. 

It appears from Cunningham’s letters and from Petiver’s 
quotations that the latter had also received from 0. a collection 
of Chinese drawings representing Chinese plants. Petiver 
frequently speaks of ‘‘Herbarium nostrum sinense pictxim.” 

Leonard FhtJcenet, born 1642 +1705, alearned Englisli botanist, 
educated at Oxford. He was in war with Sloaiie and Petiver. 
Plukenet has published many botanical %vorks and described 
and depicted a great number of new plants especially from 
America, the East Indies and China. Almost all Chinese 
plants he mentions had been haixded to him by Cunningham, 
and it seems that the latter had entrnsted the gieatest part of 
his herbarium to Plukenet, who described about 400 Chinese 
specimens in his Amaltheum hotanicum. sen Stirpium Indicarum 
alteram copiae cornu 1705, intermixed wdth American and 
Indian plants. Xearly one half of the Chine.se plants Plukenet 
faithfully figured in vol. HI of his Fhytoijrajjliin ^, These 
figures are small and often much reduced from the natural 
size, but are generally very cbaracteristic. 

In 1779 Dr, P. D. Gleseke added an Index Linneanus in 
Piukenetii opera botanica, in wliich he as<X!irtained a great 
number of the plants there described and figured, but with, 
respect to the Chinese specimens in the Phytographia he hag 
only in a few cases been able to identify them. 

Perhaps the botanist llay (1628-1705.) diiqiosed also of 
a part of Cunningham’s plants. In his lihtorla ylaniarum, in 
the 8d vol. (1704) he describes some of them. It may be 


* The 3rrl vol. of Piiikeuetii Phytographia bears the date 1692. Bat 
this is evidently an error for each engraving in it is referred to the text 
in the Amaltheum, published 1705. PI. published also an Almagestum 
ISotanictm, 1G90, in which a few Chinese plants appear. 
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liowever, tliat lie copied from Petiver and Plukenet. I liave 
seen the Hist, plant, but bad then no opportnnitj of comparing 
it with tlie Amalthenm and Petiver’s works. As appears from 
Petiver’s stateinents, C. bad given also to Sloane some of bis 
specimens. 

On the whole, nearly 600 Cbinese plants have been 
described by Petiver and Plukenefc from Ciinniiigliam’s 
specimens. It would be interesting to know what has become 
of this herbarium. Petiver’s botanical collections as well as 
those of Plukenet bad been acquired by Sloane . and were 
finally iiicoi'porated into the British Museum, where they may 
still exist, or at least some “rudera” of them. 

After Cunningham, botanical collections have been made 
twice at Chusan, as far as I know. Hr. TA. Cantor visited 
the island in 1840 and in an account of Cantoris botanical 
collections in the Journ, As. Soc. Beng. XXIII. 1854, Mr. 
Griffith enumerates 183 plants gathered at Chusan, but he 
gives generally nothing more but the genus names. There is 
only one plant of the collection he describes as new, viz. 
Actinostemmu tenerutn. I am not aware whether Cantor’s her- 
barium is now in England or in India. 

The 'well knowm traveller and botanical collector IL Fortune 
(who died in April 1880) investigated the Flora of Chusan 
some years later. He first came to that island in 1848 and 
visited it again in 1850. His plants, distributed by the B. 
Hort. Soc., are found in all the more important herbarium’s 
of Europe. It seems that only a small part of Fortune’s 
Chinese plants have been described. 

Concerning the Crocodile islands (Hogs islands near Fu 
chon) where Cunningham, gathered some specimens, the 
botanical features of these islands are probably the same as 
those of the adjacent mainland. The Flora of that part of 
China, and I must say the same wdth respect to Amoy, is very 
imperfectly known. But all plants gathered at those places 
may, I believe, be found in Hr. Hance’s magnificent herbarium, 
and he is probably the only botanist wdio would be able to 
identify Cunningham’s plants from the ancient descriptions 
and drawings left. 

A great part of Cunningham’s plants, described and depicted 
by Petiver and Plukenet, are probably included in the later 
collections alluded to. I therefore have thought it would 
be useful to bring under the notice of modern botanists 
and to place together the scattered remarks and diagnoses 
referring to Cunningham’s plants, as found in the Amaltheurq 
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BSO. Baccifera Bnvmjacct dispei'mos, scandens, Flammiilae 
facie. , . . ■ 

886. Galaniintha chmensis, Teucrii folio, flore stamiiioso. 

SS7. OiMnphorosmos elms an, ^ove ‘piloso. 

888. Ciircmlim Bmttyma, Persicariae foliis liirsiitiB. 

The Oaramba of Elieede is a Jussieua. 

891. Oerasits donbas mmoidbiis plem^^ 

892. Gham^aerhododendrou cJmsan. dore albo, Myrii romaime 
folio. 

893. Ghamiaerhododendron chman, flore coeruleo, foliis et 
calycibus liirfcis. 

895. Ohristo 2 jhoriana forte Bnmyaca, spinosa, Mori folio 

molii. ^ . 

896. Ohusa7iious seu Plaiita capreolata, Arb. Judae folio, 
flore spicato. 

89?. folio cord ato TiTObilicato. 

SdS, Gucci f era Crocodyl. Pimentae Jarnaicensis folio. 

899. Coceul'us reniforrnis scaiidens Bmuyacus^ Cotini folio 
subtus molii. 

902. Oonyza clvusan pilosa folio Sonchi integro. 

Probably Emilia sonchifolia 

904. Oynoglosmm clmmn, surnmo late ramoso. 

905. Gytisits Crocodyl. foliis parvis subtns villosis. 

909. Olycyrrliizae folio. 

910. Btiony^nm forte Berberidis folio. 

911. Eiumyrnm Crocodyl. Laiirocerasi folio. 

912. E mi ly mm Perviiicae majoris folio, bacca 

solitari, vascrilo bipartite vel tripartito iiiclxisa. 

913. Eny atari win Crocodyl. Leonari folio. 

916. Elcm chmanensls^ Mori folio. 

917. Eicus chmanensis minima, iiigreseens, folio integro, 
snperno scabro, subtus molii.— It bears fruit in' Sept. 

918. Ficn$ forte chuswn. folio vulgaris facie sed rnolliori. 

925. Frutex Crocodyl. foliis alatis subrotundis glaucis, subtus 

albidis. ■ ' ■ ■ 

926. Frutex Crocodyl. Pagi foliis' parvis, veriis subtus 
purpureis. 

930. Hai Jioa Chineiisibtis, flore albo, siliqiiis guramosls 
■articulatis. 

Probably Sopliora japonica L. sin : huai hna. Foci oontmoied 

between the seeds, containing a viscid matter. 

931. Hcwi slum Chinensibus. Arbor flore albo, caljco liirsuto. 

935. Jacohoea cJinsan. folio iato. 

936. Jnjuhae folio minore, planta repens ebinensis. 
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9B7. La hoe Ghmemihus, Arbor Acre liiteOj foHis aciiUs 
binis cleciissatis. , 

CMmoaaiitMs fxagrans Lindl. sin: fit r/iet orJa Icii In some 

Soutiiern dialects. 

938. Laetuca Mrauyaca ferjoliata, Sonclii folio. 

943. Lotus arbor Lmuyaea, Betulae folio. 

944, X minor, Rubi folio. 

Hnmnltis japomcns S. et Z. gatliered also by Cantor in Cluisan. 

948. OxycantJms chiisan, Pyracanthae folio. 

960. Fersioaria cMnensis, folio subbus albido. Y. infra Pliil. 
Trans. 28. 

951. Ferlclyrfieni flora ivaiQX Bmuyaca^ Pervincae majoris 
folio. ' ' ' . 

953. Fhaseokis cJmsan, siiiqiia liirta folio angustissimo. 

954. Fhaseolus dtusan. siliqiia hirta folio latiure. 

956. Fliyllitis cJmsan, ramosa, pinnis aiternis basi superlore 
auric ulatis. 

957. Fmienta chuscm, Buxi folio, floribus filamentosis. 

958. Fhnenta clmsan. Melissae folio, floi^e petaloso. 

962. Frimi syhestris facie frutex FJnmyaous, spinis fere 
foliosis. 

964. Qiiinquefolmm cJmsan, folio subtus incano, albo. 

965. sebifera, 

Stiliingia sebifera Michx. V. supra Marfcini 3G. 

966. lilckuis Ujiimyacus Yex'basci folio, frncfcu fatunaceo. 

968. ‘Ros Solis cJmsan. perelegansr, caule folioso. V. infra 
Phil. Trans, 55. 

969. Rosa forte clmsan, Tricliomanis folio. 

970. lluhiae facie planta GrocodyL cordato folio. 

Perhaps Eubia cordifolia. L. 

972. SamoMs Brnuyactis, Rorismarini folio. 

974. Soande/ns Fmwjaca capreolata planta, foliis cordatis 
serratis. 

975. Serratnla cluisan, folio hastafco. 

976. Serratnla clmsan. folio subtus incano albo. 

977. Sillqui/era dmsan. Praxini folio fructii sericeo. 

978. Shew Jcoiu chinensibus, folio oblongo serrafco nervoso. 

979. SJiuran chinensibus. Arbor trifoliaba, floribus minimis 
raceiiiiferis. 

980. StoecJiadls spica Planta cJiusan. Galeopsis folio. 

981. Styrauy liqnlda^ folio minore ex ins. Bniuy, 

983. TJiea cJmsan. floribus ma-joribiis, folio Aiaterni eerratb. 
V. infra Philos, Trans. 59. 
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984. Thea cimscm. jEoribns minoribns, folio Alaterni cuspidato. 

985. Thea cJmsaii. sylvestria non pofcabilis.- — The flowers 
miicli the same with, the common, bat the leaves less and thicker. 

987. fl.ore tnbnloso, Prmii folio. 

989. ViJmrmmi cJitmm, spinoanm, folio digitato. 

990. Ffer (7nw%?- foliis oppositis Ai'biiti, 

991. Vitk facie ivuiex Umieijaca, foliis serratis integris et 
tri parti tis. 

992. VUls forte Emuyaca folio trifido dentato. 

993. Ulviii folio miiiore f rates: clmsan. 

994. JJl'nii folio minore splendente Emmjaca. 

995. VolKhllls chinensis Laurocerasi folio minore. 

997. Ycmig din chinensibas. Arbor Salicis folio ramnlis 
pendiilis. Frequently painted on Japan work. Of the wmod 
they make arrows. 

IS Im ig Salix hahylonica. L. 

998. Ya hap chinensibas. Arbor flore albo, folio Aiionae 
venosae. 

999. Zizyphns clmsan. foliis snbtus argenteis, floribiis 
ininoribiis. 

1000. Zkyplms climan. siiberis folio, snbtns puiictato. 


J. ]?ET,lTIi:Er GAZOPHTLACIUM NATUEAE ET AETIS. 1702“''1709. 

Two volumes, each consisting of 50 plates. The following 
Chinese plants are represented by the drawings : 

Tab. 0, fig. o Gupressus chusanerisis, Abictis folio, from 
Ohmmi. The leaves are triangular, carinated, stiff and stand 
ofl from the stalk; its seed is brown and small, not much unlike 
Buck wheat but nob so regular. 

The drawing seems to represent Cryptomeria Japouiqa. Don. Fortune 
observed tlii^ tree in Chekiang. 

Tab. 12, fig. 3. Tagetes chinensis, foliis nndnlatis, radice 
cordiali. Herbar, nost. Chin, tab, 27, fig. 3. This is the 
wonderful plant Hu chi u of which Cunninghaxn speaks in 
liis letter. 

As we luive seen, the Chinese plant, 0. alludes to, seems to be 
Polygonum multijlcmim. Tlibg. Petiver seems to reproduce the Chinese 
drax'idiig of his Herbarium Chinemse, which is not correct. 

Tab. 19, fig. 5. SagUtaria cMnensis foliis ternis longissimiB. 
Herbar. nost. Chin. tab. 12, fig. 3. Sa heo chaw indigenis. 

According to Lam. Enc. Bot. II. 501, this is Sagittarla trlfolia L» 'Kih. 
eiiiiui. HI. 157 thinks that S. chinensis. Sims, may be the same. 

Tab. 19. fig. 0. Manmiculus gldbosns chinensis, flore pleno 
anrantiaco. Wi tnng te lioa chinensibas. Herb, nostr. Chiu. 
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tab. 18, fig. 18. This beautiful plant would bo a fino ornament 
to our gardens. 

Tab. 21, fig. 10. The Tea sliruh is bere figured witli its leaf^ 
flower and fruit. 

Tab. 24, fig. 8. Ninzin dcndi Qiming officinanim. Dale Pliarin, 
340. 11. Rail Mst. plant. 1338. Plukenet 101.7. Copied from 
a painting of the Roy. Soc. Grows in Cliina and Japan. 

The root of Grinseng is correctly represented, but not the leaves. 

Tab. 26. Bmienta clmsan, folio Alaterni. Yide infra Pliil. 
Trans. 85. 

Tab. 27. Ou turn dm. 

Vide infra Phil. Trans. 83 Sterculia platanifolia. 

Tab. 33, fig. 4. Thea chinensis, Piinentae jamaicensis folio, 
fiore rosaceo simplici. 

This is Camellia japonica. L. See Lam. Enc. Bot. I, 573. 

Tab. 33, fig. 8, Anclrosace diusan. Cortiisae Mattliioli folio. 
Museum nostr. 965. I take tbis elegant plant to come noNt 
in kind to Linum umbilicatum, wbicb Tonnieforfc calls 
Ompbalodes. 

The drawing seems to represent Androsace saxifraga© folia. Bge. 

Tab. 34, fig. 3. Eicinus dimmsis seblfera, Popiili iiigrae folio 
Mils. nost. 965. Chinese Tallow tree.' Pbiios. Trans. 90. 

Stillingia seMfera Michx. 

Tab. 34, fig. 11. Teucrmm Grocodgl, Y. infra Pbiios. 
Trans. 41. 

Tab. 35, fig. 7. Yaccmfa forte clmsan.^ Laiirocerasi folio fiore 
tubuloso. 

The drawing seems to represent Vacciniiim ‘bracteatam Thbg.' or V. 
chmense. Benth. Pi. hongk. 200. 

Tab. 35, fig. 11. Eosa diusan. glabra, Juniperi fructu. Tbis 
Rose I bave received both from Ohusaii and China. 

Linneus identifies this Hose with his Bosa iudioa, but Bindley with 
his E. microcarpa. 

Tab. 36, fig. 1. Gramen Lago^oitles dmsan. spicis cristatis 
palescentibtis. PML Trans. 24. 

.Pennisetum? 

Tab. 36, fig. 7. Cocoifera dmsan. Coryli folio, floribhs esiguis 
racemiferis. Phil Trans. 67. 

Symplocos ? , 

Tab. 36, fig. 8, Fagara dmsan. Rbois virginianaa folio, 
caule alato. 

The drawing seems to represent Zauthoiyliim Busgel PL 
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Tab. 45, fig. 9. ZtipoU, okinens, frucfcn einnabarino, Xim 
SiTicnsibiis, Chicoy Hispan.*, Figtwique Lusitan. Its leaves 
single, 0 inches long and 3 broad. — fig*. 10. Zwpidl. frnctns, 
dried in the siin, as they do figs. — fig. 11. ZapotL ossicaliira. 

3)iospyros Kaki L. sin. 10 sU ts'z. 

Tab. 63. fig. 8 is a LorantJms. See further on Linn. Chin, 

pi. .220. . 

Tab. 95. fig. 6. In Chinese Samtanguij or Flarnnnila. Gat, 
379. Grows about a yard and a half high, into niany branches, 
bearing at the top scarlet Jasmin-like fio’Wers. Kam. Eay. App, 

P- 7 pi- 23. 

Ik or a stricta Koxb. is called li{ 7 j shan tan (the red of the iiioimtains) 
in Chinese. 

Tab. 97. fig. 2. A Chinese Feather-few, w'ith double white 
or blush flowers. Cat. 837. 

Tab. 97. fig. 3. Another wdth a double yellow flower. Mus. 
Pet, 786. 

ACCOUNTS OP SOME PLANTS PROM CHUSAN, COLLECTED 
BY J. CUNNINGHAM. 

Published by Philos. Trans.XXTTI (17u3.) p. 1421. 

The first 20 numbers refer to Corals from tlio Philippi ue 
Islands. 

21. Lingua cervina cJiufianensis maculata media. 

The root of this is like our common Polypody wfith fibres 
running from them. The leaves resemble Harts-tongue, but 
are longer and narrower, but as that bears its seed in slant 
streaks on the back of the leaves, these have lliem in rou.mi 
spots like those in Polypody, one on each side of tlie middle rib 
at near half an inch distance, beginning near the point, and 
reach above half the loaf, 

22. Lingua cervina chusanensls maculata, parva. 

This has a fibrous root, its leaves have scarcely any footstalk 
and rarely exceed 3 inches in length, the seeds stand in round 
spots like the last, as large but much closer set, reacliing from 
the middle rib to the edge of the leaf, coming down about 
half w'ay. 

23. xinmclo cliusanensis polydactjloides, perelegans. 

This reed has a very beautiful tuft, composed of about a 
dozen pappose spikes, like some of our Indian downy Cocks- 
foot grass, each above a span long. 

24. Gramen Lagopoides olmsaneme^ spicis aristati^ palles- 
centibus. 
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Tills is Bext ill Hiid to our Gr. Lagop. giiineeiise, Gazopli. 
iiat. tab. 2, fig. 7, et. Mas. 238, but its spikes are larger and 
botli giumae aud aristae are whitish, whereas the Guinea sort 
when full ripe is ferrugineous and its spike turns downwards. 
Br. H. Sloane has the onlj speeimen I ha ye as yet seen of this 
new, "grass. . 

25. Fa7iic'iwi cristakirn^ spica multiplici nude. 

This is a Tery elegant grass, each capsule somewhat resembles 
those of our Navsturtium verrucosum or Swines Cress. 

'26. Secalis facie frumentum clmsanimmn. 

27. Oadelari siciliana folio acuto, Amaranthns siculus 
spicatus. 

This is Aclii/rmithes m^ge^itea Lam., a rariety of A. asjpcra 
■Jj. observed in China hj Staunton and others. 

28. Pemharfa folio subtus albido, Miisei nostri 950. 

This resembles our Arse-smart, but the leaves underneath 

are very white and soft. 

29. Triopteris scan dens cliMsaiiensis^ cordato folio. 

This is a twining plant, like our black Bryony, and its leaves 
not unlike, the capsules resemble the Melianthus, but have 
only three wings containing inembranaceoiis seed, like those 
of the Oleander. 

30. Aster IdupatoToides clmsanends^ Hyssopi folio. 

The leaves stand alternately on tlie stalk, which towards the 
top branches out into many small fiowers wdth little radiated 
petala. These look at first view like our Eupatorium. 

31. Tussilago cJmsa7ie7isis^ rsumosa., folio rotundo, glabro. 

This has smooth round leaves about the root at the time of the 

floweinng, and narro^t leaves at the stalk, which is branclied, 
each terminating in one flower of the same bigness with ours. 

32. Ahrotanvmn chuscmense, Thalictri folio. 

The leaves are deeply jagged at top, generally into 3 or 5 
segments. The flowers are extremely small. 

33. AJbrotamini cliusan. segmentis foliorum tenuissime serratis. 

The flowers -of this are as^ large as the common Southern- 
wood, the leaves finely divided and notched like those of some 
umbelliferous plants. 

34. Ahsinthium wnhelllfermn clmsan. Achoavan folio. 

The stalk is round, hoary and slightly furrowed, the leaves 
somewhat like the next, but less, and more serrated. 

35. Mairicm'ia clmsan. fiore albo minore simplici. A Ma- 
tricaria japonica fi. min. albo simpl. Breyn. prodr. 2. p. 663 ? 

The leaves of this are like Mugwort but less, the flowers 
seanrely so big as our Featherfew. , 
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36. Matncarm^ miiiore simplici, iloal 

Cliinensibiis. 

Tlie leaves and flowens are xmich like tke last, tlie, discus is 
large and yellow as are the petala about. 

Pi'obably Pyretlurai, (Clirysantliemum) iadicum. Cass, sin : ^ ^ ^ 
Ye Icil Imci. 

37. Yerhenaca clmsan. Majoranae folio, subtus molli, fiaves- 
cente. 

On each side of every joint come forth longisli leaves, 
some bigger, others less, soft nnderneatb and yellowisli. From 
some of these joints, especially towards the top, come spikes of 
flowers and seed, after the manner of common V ervain. 

38. Phr&enaca cJmsan. Persicariae folio subtus pallesceiite. 

The stalk is for tlie most part 5 square, the leaves grow 

opposite, by tunis crosswise. It bears a long spike of flowers, 
each with a long tube or neck set in a small turgid calyx. 

S9, Mentha elms an. spicata bolosericea. 

The stalks of this plant are very hoary and soft, as are its 
leaves, especially the under side. 

40. Teuermm chusdn. flore singular! pediculo semiunciale 
insideiite. 

Each fl.ower stands single on a half inch foot stalk, with 4 
long stamina, and a style like the Teucriura Boeoticiim. 

41. Teuermm Grocodyliajium. Styracis folio minore. Gaz, nat. 
tab, 34, fig. 11. 

^2. Alcea forte fruticosa chtmn.ioMo summo lato, subtus molli. 

Tlie leaves are somewhat like our Ag^en-tree, very broad at 
the top, with a small point in the middle, slightly notched, a 
little rough above, but underneath very soft, 

HiMscas tiliaceasV Lv 

43. Riihis chtisan. folio Corehori. 

The twigs and footstalks are thorny, the leaves single, some** 
times lobated, broad at bs&se, but grow tapering to a very 
narrow^ point. 

Perhaps Ruhus corckorifolim. t. of Japan, 

44. llnhi facie planta ehisan. folio Altheae acutiore. 

The‘ stalks thorny, the leaves grow alternately on short 
pedicles, and some of them are lobated. At the bottom of 
each grows a small scaly cone like a bud. 

45. Alectorolophns clmsan. viscosa, Achoavan folio. 

This and the next seem very elegant plants, but I dare not 
meddle with their descriptions until I receive better Bpecimens 
of them. 
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46. S.»b.ci folio. 

iLtritx.otr=^v='p ioo6.,,s— 
5r5';SiSi.g ft. ,euo^ i»pi«-. i>»‘ h.«ft.te..d 

koariness of til© common ne. ^ -i* 

Seitrs-iXirEnS Join, ft. pod, « 
inchS Tolg, witti 2 or 3 swelliags, and end blade-pointed like 

its'koorm... it 1. »»% diBti.goi.l.d from 

ail otliers. , xa 

50. Oytis^^s chisan. in a liair. Wliat 

1, piS in ft“ i^ to tow * <>»"«. on . nft.d or lento. 

Tbis is dislinguisnea iio _ a little pointed and 

SCStt oome^ -0 “ ““ ■P'" 

etom*. Cortn»e M.tftioli folio. Mn,. no.l. 
858. Gazopb. tab. 33, fig. 8. ^ 

Seems to bo Mtosaoe saxifeagaefolia Bge. _ 

63 Ijetoo*. e. oni “Sw Loo.trife, 

This in manner of jess and more pointed. Its 

but the - I^fat a tan^h of L flower and 

3 witf Ml- Sam. Doody, which Mr George London had 
gathered in some Pensicariaef'olio, flore exigno. 

Thes^irrvetgroVk^^^^ are narrow-pointed at base. 

These leaves g branches grow s ender 

r;S.°. l£ Wift .toll flower, .nd ie.d v.»el. Ito 

perdeg.™, o.nie folio.o, Mn.. 968, 

TH.^, n ™r;*oluar'«.rl of Snnd.w, in tomng leave, on 
ft. .talks, wliieli towards fte^^ ramify and flower. 

56. Abies argentea clntsan. foliis acatissimis,. 
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This I'esembles the Silver-fir hnt ' the leaves are' somewhat 
serrated and very shai'p. 

Perhaps dMes Jfaem53/m\ Lincll. 

57. Mer iorie clmsmi. iolio minore trifida 

These leaves, very much ^ resemble the . Aceiv moTispelianiim 
I,B. They are smooth above and glan eons tmderneath, stand- 
ing on long slender reddish stalks. The fruit of this and the 
next I have not yet seen. 

Perhaps the Japanese Acer trifidum. Thbg., observed also near Ningpo* 

oS. Aoeris folio arbor chusan. virgnlis spinosissimis. 

Its young branches are i^eddish and very full of brier-like 
thorns, amongst these leaves inordinately grow, the base of each 
pedicle leaving an impression like a V consonant on the stalk. 
The leaves have very ranch the face of the common great 
Maple or Sycamore with long pedicles, whose base agrees with 
the bi'anches, 

59. Alatermis clmscm. Arbuti folio. Gazopli. tab. 36. Tliea 
clinsan. floribns ma,joribus, folio Aiaterni serrate Mas. iiost 983. 

By its leaves and flowers I at first took it for a Tea, but bavin 
lately received it in berry, I find it to be another family, The 
leaves are stifi*, serrated, and pointed, generally thickest towards 
the tops of the branches. From the bosom of these and below 
grow many small flowex'S close to the stalk, which are succeeded 
by little berries, tliat are both calycnlated and pointed. 

60. Arhor cJmsan. Frcmgulae folio majore snhtns albido rnolli, 

Althongh I have not yet seen the flower or fruit of this tree, 

yet I could not omit it, because its leaves ai.’e very distinguish- 
able from any that have yet come from this island. They 
seem, especially the young ones, to have tlie texture and face 
on the upper side of our Frangula or Alderberry, yet somewhat 
softer, but its peculiarity is underneath, ixi being white, 
softish and having its middle vein spongy, and towards the 
stalk riistj' coloured, as are its younger branches. 

6L Baccif era chusan. Caryophy lliaromat. folio, Patsjottl fiore. 

The leaves resemble those of cloves, but are somewhat 
thicker, generally about 1| inch broad and 3 long, growing 
alternately. From the bosom of each come 3 or 4 pentapeta-* 
Ions flowers somewhat like the Malabar Patsjotti (Hort. inalab* 
vol. 5.) each filled with largo curled like apices ending pointed. 
These are succeeded by black bexTies set in a small *5 starred 
calyx, its point I of a inch, each standing on a half inch 
foot stalk. Out of one berry I took 11, from another near 20 
small shining brown seeds, of different shapes from tlieir lying 
together. 
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62. Baceif era cJmscm, Lignstri facie. 

■ Its larger woolly twigs- are . smooth, cinereous and speckled, 

the smallest woolly, the leaves grow by pairs, at the top come 
the flowers, loosely spiked, each in a small cupped calyx, the 
berries less than currants, black with a bluish cast, each on 
a very short footstalk and in an midetermined cup, which 
seemed to want a part on one side. In each berry is on© 
large oval kern eL, 

63. Buxus clamm. folio praelongo. 

This has the face and the texture o£ the common Box, but 
the leaves ai'c longer, very narrow at the base, broadest near 
the middle and blunt at the end. 

64. Bu-xi affinis Urmiyaca^ folio rugoso. 

The twigs are reddish and rough, as are the tinder sides of 
the leaves, but smoother above. They stand on very short 
footstalks and have this particular, that the upper half of each 
leaf is somewhat lobated or largest. At the ends of the 
branches grow commonly two or more rough capsules gaping 
like the Fagaras. Each of these contains 1 or 2 black oval 
shining seed somewhat bigger than an Oat. 

65. OavipJiora oj}i,(ylnariiiii. The Camphire tree. 

It is very well figured and amply described in Breynius 
centuria (in 1678) and first Prodromus. 

66. Gaskmea chusan. folio fere serrato, siibtus glauco. 

The twigs are blackish with many small warts, the leaves 
grow inordinately, on short pedicles, most of them more or less 
thorny, dented, and some smooth. Undeimeath they are 
glaucous and somewhat soft. 

67. Gocoifera clmsan, Ooryli -folio, fioribus exiguis race- 
miferis. O-azoph. tab. 36, fig. 7. 

Its twigs are speckled, the leaves of different magnitude 
and breadth, lightly serrated, standing on an inch footstalk. 
At the top of each twig grows a small racemose spike of little 
flowers, which are succeeded by dry berries, growing like 
cuiTants. 

Oocciferao I call such trees and shrubs, as have dry berries 
like the Gocculus Indiae, in opposition to those, that are moist, 
as goose berries. 

68. Goccifera Bmuyaea, folio marginibus crispis. 

The stalk of this is farrowed irregularly like Elder, its 
leav^es have the face and shape of a Willow Bay, but peculiarize 
themvselves by drawing their edges unevenly inwards, which 
swell the upper side and make them seem curled. Their* 
footstalks are scai^ce ^ inch, its cocca, or dry berry, like the 
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Allspice or Jamaica Pepper, is set in a' 4 or 5 starred caJys in 
a loose clusterj each on an f . incli footstalk. Between the 
outward skin and kernel, which is solid and very hard, is bat 
little space. . 

69. Gnsta Bamnis Ghinensis, Abrns folio. Bo ya> lioa Herbar. 
noat. Chin. tab. 2, hg’v 4. 

ILoa^in the Chinese language signifies a flower. The loaves arc 
much less and narrower than the American kind, otlierwiso in 
its spikes', flowers and way of growing it very niiich resembles it. 

Crista Favonis is Adeuanthera pavonina L. Lam. Enc. Lot. II ^0 
mentions it as a native of Oliina. Dr. Hatico lias observed it iji ilonglcoug-. 

70. Oihpremis cJmsaii. Abietis folio. Gazoph. Tab. 6. fig. 3. 

Where you may with its figure see a description of its leaves 

and seed. 

It bears its cones single at the end of each branch ; the scales 
of these, when they are open or cracked, ai’e serrated and rugged. 

As we have stated above (Gazoph. he.) this is Cryptomeria japonic^. Don. 

■ '71. Buonymo affinis chusan. Praxini folio, somiiie nigro. 

The leaves grow opposite, and generally 3 pairs tailed, i.e. 
one at the end. The footstalk is very short and next the tu.ii 
scarce any. The fruit grows in clusters, each husk rugose, 
including one black shining seed. 

72. Fagara Emuyaeo, Fraxini folio. 

This is distinguished from tlie next in having inueh broader 
leaves. They grow opposite and are much like the Ash. The 
berries ' are about the bigness of Pepper and grow in small 
clusters. The tender shoots and first sprouts are prk'kiy, in 
the more grown they are not so discernable. I have not as 
yet observed any prickles on the leaves of this kind except in 
its first shoots, which are very small and wear off as they 
grow older, 

I call Fagariie those trees and shrubs, whose berries split 
like those figui^ed by Garcias ab Horto, Gerard, Parkinson, 
Clusius, etc. There are also these peculiarities, wliich generally 
attend this tribe, viz., the branches are prickly and often the 
leaves on the underside and middle rib, and somofinaes on both 
sides and the lesser veins. The berries split in the middle and 
discover a black shining seed, the outer skin rough, ta.stes hot 
and spicey. The leaves in all I have yet observed are per- 
forated like St. Johns wort, Orange leavers, Myrtle. The 
Hercules and prickly yellow woods of the W. Indies are of 
this family. 

The gemi» to whioh the Fagarae of the ancient botanists belong ia now 
called Zunthoxylum, Lin. 
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7^^, Fag lira clmsmi, ^ folio angnstiore. 

The leaves of this are not only narrower than the last, but 
prickly underneath and the prickles are very thick set on the 
branches and between the leaves. 

7 4!^, Fagarci olmscm, virginianae folio, caule alato. 
o/ia?i; in Chinese. Gazoph. tab, 36, fig. 8. 

These leaves very much resemble the Virginian Sumach, 
with a winged or welted stalk, with lightly serrated ti'ans- 
parent notches. Dr. Sloan has a fair specimen of this in fruit, 
which ripens in October. 

As has been shown above, this seems to be Zanthoxylum Buagei. PI. 
sin : ^ Hi ?ma tsiao, 

75. Fndex clmsan. Fagi folio, fructu snlcato. 

This very much resembles ISo. 926 Musei nostri, but is in all 
parts much larger, especially its leaves, which are very like the 
Carolina plant at No. 915. Its fruit grows naked at the top of 
the branches from a reversed ealy^'x, and is snicated like the 
capsule of an Adhatode. 

76. Gehemmum chtmm, folio Betae hirsuto. 

The leaves somewhat like Beet, but hoary, the fiower is 
leaved, in shape much resembling Neriiim. The apices on 
each stamen seem double beaded, the calyx is quinquefied and 
hoary, It grows spikated, as I observed in a very large 
specimen amongst Dr. Sioane’s dry plants. 

77. H'ccZam a/Aurea C. B. 30 

I can see no difierence between this and our common Tree 
Ivy. (Ifedera Helix L, var. ar&orea). 

I may observe that among Cantor's Chusanafiants Redem Relix, L. is 
mentioned. 

78. Sp'wrge Laiml. 

Pet. means Daphne lanreola, L. — Fortune has gathered B. Fortunei 
Lind!, in Chusan. 

79. Xyatm Pruni minoris folio. 

The twigs of this end in a thorn, the leaves are like the 
slow but iess-finely serrated, growing inordinately on very short 
stalks. The berries are black and wrinkled like pepper and of 
that bigness. They stand on a ^ inch footstalk in a small 
round caly^x. Under the thin outerskin lies one or two kernels. 

An undetermined species of Lycium is noticed in Cantor's collection. 
L. chinense, L. has been observed in ISTorth-C hina as well as in the South, 

80. Mtindani forte chusan, folio acuminato, alte bifido. 

The leaves which are all of this plant I have yet seen, seem 
to be of the Malabar kind oi Mandaru. The leaf is deep cut 
and glaucous underneath. 
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Mandaru iB BauJiinia, 3 species- of it are known from Sontkerii Cliina 
viz. B. aJauca Wall, B. Ghti'nipioni. 'Bmth,, B. ehinensis ¥ogel 

81. Iflori imie cJmsan. folio subtiis molli ferriigmeo. 

82. Oufmn cM: V, Le"- Comte.- Gou hini sIm B'erb. iiostr. 
Chin. tab. 6.— Gazopli. tab. 27. folio trifido, petalis bac-ciferis. 

This is Oi wonderful tree and Terj particular, in. the product 
of its berries, which I take to be the fruit. The flowers grow 
separate from tlie leaves in a large loose or sparse tuft, after 
the manner of Fraxinella or Dittander, from the larger stera 
eacli little one has many flowers, composed of 5 broad green 
petala or leaves like those of oiir Adderstongne, every one 
standing on -I inch pedicle starwise. On both the edges of 
these grow one or moi*e stalkless berries, of the bigness of 
Holy, rugged now dry. I opened one of them. A large white 
cavity and a small decayed substance only remained in it. 

Petivor gives a correct description of Sterculia plataiii folia. Gav. (see 
above Le Comte), ]io takes tlie spreading foilicles of the fruit 

for fiowers. 

83. 'PaliuTits Eaniijaca major folio rotnndioro. 

This seems to diifer from our European sort in having its 
leaves rn iicli larger and round. 

Ptobably Paliurus Aakletii. Shiilb. which has been observed iu South 
China and Japan. 

84. Palnine Chridl vulgaris facie, forte Chusan. eaulibns et 
f olii s p u bescen ti b u s . 

Yerj near the basis of the footstalk of each loaf it has 2 
long and very narrow tli readlike auricles. 

85. Pimenki Ohiesau, folio Alaterni. G-azoph. tab. 26. 

Thea chusan. floribas niinoribus, folio Alaterni cuspidato. 
Mus. nostr. 984. 

Its leaves stand on short footstalks, they are pouited, sbiiS 
and somewhat notched. From the bosom of those and at tiie 
top of the branches come forth many small flowers, full of 
stamina like tiie Tea but much less, which made mo coneluda 
it was of that family. But Mr. Ouuninghara lias since sent it 
me in fruit, which I And a small dry berry of an oval bottled 
shape, coronated somewhat like a clove. 

86. Pnpull Jaoie chusan. folio subtus molli ferugiJieo. 

This has the shape, thickness and softness of Abole leaves, 
but instead of white is rusty coloured underneath. 

87. clmmn. Castaneae folio pubesoente. 

The stalk and the underside of the leaves are hoary. Its 
catkin or julus round and echiBated, as Dr. Cunningham 
says, but its acorn small and smooth , 
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Qaerciiis cMmssIs Bge. of Horfela-Cliixia. lias leaves resembimg those of 
the ohestimt. . , ■ ' . 

88. Mkaimius Mmuyacus maritim ns, flora coeriileo. 

The leaves like Sea'Pnrsiain but smaller and nearly sfcalkless. 
Prom tbem towards the top of the branches come 2-3 pentape- 
talons flowei’s set in a like, divided calyx. The footstalks of 
some of them are near ^ inch. 

89. Illim Emitqfam iolio serrato siibtns molli, rachi alato. 

Some of these leaves are broader and more or less serrated 

than others. The stalk is larger or smaller winged as the 
twigs are older or younger. Mr. Cuaningham says they eat 
the berries which are sour and have a dew’' on them. He 
further observes, that from the bi'oken branches there issues 
out a turpentine like balsamic liquor. 

Perhaps Rkm mnialata Murr. which is found in North-China as 
well as in the South, or Ehus chmensis* Mill. 

90. Eleimbs chmmsis seln^^ Popnli iiigrae folio. G-azopli. 
tab. 34, fig, 3. Mas. nost. 965. Kieu-yeu P. Martini in Atl. sin* 

The leaves grow alternately on. long slender footstalks, some 
of them much extended in the middle and very sharp pointed. 
The flowers are yellow, mighty small, and grow in a slender 
catkin like those in Hazel. The fruit is about the bigness of a 
middling nut, smooth, blackish, and trisulcated, opening into 
3 parts, discovers as many white seeds, from whence and its 
kernels, I suppose, the suet or fat is produced, each being 
covered with a white fatty body, tinder which is a brown hard 
shell, containing an unctuous kernel, which by bruising turns 
almost tvholly to an oil. 

Mr. Sam. Brown first sent me this some years ago from 
China, since which I have received it from Ernoy and Chusan. 
There are two jmung trees of this now growing, September 27. 
1703, ill the Charterhouse, raised this year by Mr. Cole Gardiner. 

The tree liere described is Stillingia sebifera Michx. repeatedly spoken 
of in this paper. 

91. Elchms forte chusan. TiUae folio. 

These leaves grow alternately on footstalks, some above' 2 
inches long, of the bigness of the Mulberry and Lime tree, but 
not serrated. At the top grow spikes of thriimray flowers, like 
the common Palma Christi, but closer set. I hope the next 
ship from Ohnsan will bring me it in frnit. 

92. Thea cldnensis vera potulenta. Gazopli. tab. 21, fig. 10. 

Ghaa chinensibns. — Bontius Hist. nat. Ind. or p. 88, fig. 

The principal authors, who have given us accounts of the Tea 
plant are : Bontius, Breynius, Dufour, Peeklin, Pomet, Ray, 
Tnlpius. 
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93. Thea ell mendSi Pimentae jamaicensis folio, floro rosaeeo 
simplici. Gazopli. tab. 33, fig. 4. Swa Tea sen Cha Jioa 
Cliiiieiis. Herb, iiostr. OhiBeiise. tab. 6, fig. 11. 

Tills plant lias a very beautiful flower, some being single and 
of a deep red, otbers white and some striped, there arc also of 
these colours with double flowers. The Chinese and the 
Japanese keep them as an ornament in their gardens. Tiie 
young flower bud is scaled like a cone. The fruit is about the 
bigness of a chestnut, somewhat triangular, including under a 
very thick woody shell several seeds disposed into 3 cells. It 
■flowers in February. 

According to Lanimarck Bnc. Bot. I, 573, this is Cameliia japouica. L. 
Petiver is the first botanist, who describes the plant, 

94. Thjmelea chumn. Cydoniae folio. 

The flowers are like Jasmin but 4 leaved, their tube or neck 
lioaiy and about f inch long. 

96. Thymelea cimsan. Myrti rom. folio. 

96. F/fis edmau. trifido folio. 

97. Yitis chuswn. folio parvo molli. 

CHINESB I'LANTS BESCPvIBED A>ri> DEPICTED BY L. PLUKENET. 

As has been stated above, Plukenet described in liis AriiaU 
flieum ho toiJcuw, probably in 1703 and 1704, about 400 Chinese 
plants almost all it seems from C^nninghara^s collection. 
About 180 of them he represented by good drawings in his 
Phytographia, pars III. The plants in the Amalt'heum are 
arranged alphabetically and the Chinese plants intermixed 
with Indian and American species and plants of the Cape. I 
shall extract in the following pages the diagnoses of all the 
Chinese plants of wdiich engiuvings are found in the Pliyto- 
graphia and also of the greater part of those only described, 
omitting however in many eases the detailed dc.scriptions. 
Plukenet generally quotes Cunningham’s original de.scriptious. 
The pages quoted refer to the Amaltheura, the plates to the 
Phytographia, vol. III. 

Ahies viajor sinensis pectinatis Taxi foliis, siibtiis caesiis, 
conis grandioribus sursum rigentibus, foiiorum et sqiiamarum 
apiculis spinosis. P, 1. Tab, 361, fig. 1. 

Cmminghamia sinensis E, Br, 

Ahies maxima smensls pectinatis Taxi foliis, apiculis non 
spinosis. P. 1. Tab. 361, fig. 2. 

The drawing seems to represent a Cephalotaxns, 
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Abrotamim mas slniciom latiori folio, cum. pulcliris corjmbii^. 
P. i.,Tab. 3o3, fig. 1. ^ ^ ■ .. 

Abrokimmi svmnse latiori et multi fido Artemisiao folio, rigi- 
cliusciilis apicibus spiiiularum aemulis iiisigiiito, eum parvis 
corymbis. P. 1. Tab. 358, fig. 4. 

Ahrotmmm fsmiifoliuni dense friiticosum, cum exiguis corym- 
bis. Insula Gheman, P. 1. Tab. 358, fig. 6. 

Ahrotammi smmise tenuifolium, coryiiibis majoribus elegaii- 
tissimis. P. 2. Tab. 351, fig. 5. 

Ahrotan/um sinense tenaissimis longioribus foliis corymbis 
perexiguis. P. 2. 

Ahrokmwm mos Smemmm foliis et corymbis minutissimis. P,2. 

Ahsmkii'imi sinense, roniaiio baud absirnile. Ex insula uiia de 
Crocodylis, P.2. 

Absinthium nutrlHjymm Lavandulae folio, pulclirio- 

ribus corymbis inodorum, sapore aromatieo. Abs. folio argenteo 
vel incano, floribus plerumque singulaiibtis lutescentibus. 
Cunningham. Cheusan. Oct, floret. P. 3. Tab. 353, fig. 5. 

Tanacetum cMnense A. Gray. (Maxim. Decad X.) 

Acinos multis efiigie, procumbens, ex cauliculornra genicnlis 
radicosa, lierba capsularis. Flos coeruleus moiiopetalus, tubu- 
Jatus quadrifidiis. Folia parva, laevia, snbrotiinda, ex ad verso 
bina, e quorum alls proveniunt flores. Cngh. Cheusan. Floret 
Oct. P. 4. Tab. 354, fig. 2. 

Acoriit urn. minus i^ntamn^le cheusanense, sin: Tsou u dicitiir. 
Floret Sept. Oct. P. 5. 

In Poking A. Kuzudtsowii. Eohb. blue flow, is called UM 

7.0U, t'oiL* PL Sepf/, 

Alcaea indicci Slnarum. Frutex arborcscens flore ample luteo 
Malvaceo, fundo purpureo, fructo villoso, in 5 loculamenta 
diviso semina fu.sca reniformia. Folia fert nt Popiilus alba. 
FI. Junio, semen perficit Sept, Est species Ketmiae. Cngh. 
P. 6. Tab. 355, fig. 5. 

Hibiscus tlliaceus. L. (Grieseke.) 

Alcea svnica Maniliot, fructu pyramidato, hirsuto, quinque- 
capsulari, seminibus reniformibus, foliis digitis longioribus, 
sin : Tclin whel dicitur. Cngh. P. 7. Tab. 355, fig. 2. 

Hibiscus Manibot. L. (Gieseke). By the Chines© name given probably 
mm kkd (dziu liwe Shanghai.) is intended. In Peking this is 
the name for Hibiscus Abelnioschws, 

Alcea oUtoria s. Corchoriis iongiori folio Sinarum. P. 7. 

Coroborus capsularis. L. See Lam, Enc. Bot. II 10 1* 

, Aliih folia arbor e Ghusan: P, 8. 
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Althaea frnUco.ut slncmU, Bofcoiiicae folio maJorG. P; 11. 

Althaea f rati CO sinensis, foliis parvis angiilosis, semiaibiis 
ixicanls. P. 11, Tab. 855, fig, 3. 

Anianintlms sinicns latifolias, spica caiididissiina. F. 12. 

Aonaran-fhas parent' sln-Gnsis. Eiliti mmoris folio, spica laxa 
vircsceute tenui, AtldccmiWfjnh Malabariim. P. 12. Tal). 356, 
fig. 2. 

(forsan) e China Angiiriae foliis accedenti, Alma- 
gesto 27 simiiis, ex ins. Orodil, An potins Malricariae japan, 
spec, sinica, henh hoa Sini.s dicta. P. 13. 

Anontjrnos cUeusaniensis sideraiidis folio, fmctu IJlrai saniaris 
band absiraili, sod minorc. Flos albiis minimus, moiiopet-alus 
quinlifidns. Capsnla subrofirnda, semen tiiiiciim, planum efc 
ovatum, instar somiiiis SesaTui continens. Aperto flora protiidi- 
tiir, et adnascitiir raerabrana rotunda, instar sqaaraac, per 
longitudineni pediciili fioris transcarreris, capsulae auieiii 
non aduascit, sed latct quasi ad mernbranae centrum escavatiun. 
Flores e folioruin alls et cauliaiii sumrnitatibus iiascuntair, in 
muscariis dispositi. Folia ex ad verso bina, obloiiga et loviter 
crenata. Oct. ilor. Ciigh. P. 16. Tab. 443, fig, 1, 

Anonymos chemanensis Pctonicae folio iiiGano, Chamaecisti 
flore luteo, praelongo, penta.petalo, fructii Balsamiuao foeniinact 
tvifariam ab ima parte deliiscente. Sept* fl. Cngh. F. 16. Tab. 
360. fig. 2. 

Antln'ldnnm- minus cliensancmls, Anebusae folio scabro, fiore 
luteo, ad fnndiun supeiius extra et intus piirpiirasterite P, 17. 
Tab. 358, fig. 1. 

Atinileijiae coniienlis, Moscbatellinae folii.s planta pusilla. 
Ghismi, P. 19. Tab. 360, fig. 3, 

Isopyrum adoxoides T). C. Frodr. I. 48. Lam. Enc. Bot. III. 99. Bpreng, 
B.ysfc 11 470. F. B. Forbes in the proY. of Kiangsu (Journ. Bot. 1880 p. 
257) Hancock near Ningpo (Maxiinow, Frag. H. Astae orient. 1879. p. 3, 

Ardor haecifera chensmiensis. Fagi folio, siibtns glauco, fructii 
siiigulari quadrifido, ad foliorum orta sossili, P. *20. 

Jirlor inclim ohmtuensis, Salicis latiori folio, leviter sorrato, 
fioscuHs ad folioruin oxortiim, oonfertim ses.siiibiis. P. 21, 

A?‘Z>i9r oheasanensisf Arbufci minoribas foliis, llosculis ad 
foliorum alas, curtis pedicuHs deorsiim tendenfcibus affix is 
P. 21. Tab. 402, fig. 3. 

Arhof inuni.falia cheusanensis, baceifera, fruefcu parvo, rotnudo, 
summis ramulis in spicam cHsposito. P. 21. Tab. 361, fig. 3. 

Arbor inclica clmusanenm, Salicis od ora tae folio, fruefcu ex alis 
sqiiamato calyce donato. Swa tea Siiiensiuni, flore pleno, aibo, 
rubi-0 efc variegato. .Suufc variao species Theae Indorum. F. 21* 
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Camellia japoaica. If. V. supra Philos. Trans. 93. 

Arbor uaccl/era cheusanemis, Enonymi follis Hndiilatis et 
pimctatis, fructn rotuDdo, parro, calyciilato, rnbro, 
aemuio. P. 21. Tab. 362, fig. 6. 

Arbor Canellae folio miiiot'e, iniiervi, proiaa parte 

viiloso, frnctii Garjoplijlli ai^omatici majoris, Tillis similiter 
obcliicto. Ins. Crocodil. P. 21. Tab. 372, fig. 1. 

Arbor clieimtnensis, Fraxini foliis siiperne dilute Tirentibus, 
snbtns lividis, summa siiigulan* pinna alas claudentej caeteris 
miilto majore. P. 22. 

-t4?-5or .s me/m.? .Taa^i folio, apicibns oM 

Arbor cJieitscmensis baccifera^ GoryU ioMo^ snmmis ramiiHs 
racemoso. P.. „25. ^ ' 

Arbor Slnmsivm^ Laurocerasi foliis angnstioribus, alterno 
ordine sitis. F. 25. 

Arbor 8 im^isi-wm Latiri folio JCe?' c/ay i.e. Ocnium Draconis, 
frnctiim ferens : et aliquando Lung yefi indigenis audit. Micliael 
Bojin Flora sin. P. 25. Tab. 865, fig. 6. 

Nephelium LitcM Camb. and ISi. Longan. Camb. Plukenefc erroneously 
takes these two species to be identical. Y. siipx'a Boym 6* 7- 

Arbor clietmmensisy Arbiiti foliis serratis. P, 25.. Tab. 370, 
fig. 2. 

Arbor elieusaAiensA baccifera, Frangiilae foliis veuosa, fructu 
parvo pyramidali, calyculato, ossiculo obiongo bimicleo. P. 25, 
Tab. 36X fig. 3. 

Arbor miensis sehifera Kiexi-yeii. (I omit tbe detailed des- 
cription.) P. 25, Tab. 390, fig. 2. 

Stillingia seMfera. Alich.Y. See above Phil. Trans. 90. 

Arbor shilca Llgga dicta, folio Castanoae baud absimili. 
Arbor est flore albo rosaceo, plerumque pentapetalo, Ulmariae 
odore, staminibus api'cibus farinaceis et nigrioautibus, donatis. 
Ex calyce quintifido, lanuginoso et fusco surgit pistillum, quod 
deinde abit in friictum subrotundum, flavum, coronatiim, fraga 
redolentem, pruni miiioris magnitndine, iiucleos continentem. 
tres, aliquando duos, raro unicum, inembrana com muni tenni, 
ejusdem cum pulpa fiavi colons, et membrana pi'opi'ia fusca 
involufcos. Flores in fascicniis nascuntur. Folia lanuginosa, 
ex acuta basi oblonga, latiora et serrata, versus sumitatem, et 
in acumen desinentia. jSTov. fioret, fructus Majo maturescit. 
Cnnniiigli. P. 26. Tab. 371, fig, 2. 

Eriohotrya japonica. Liiidl. See above Boym. 11. 

Arbor IS P-ipa altera species, non serrata, foliis yiridibus, 
scabris. P- 27. 
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Arhoris Pi]}a species altera, Quercinis foliis, P. 27. 

Arbor Jjcmri joJrit. iloribns minimis ex allx? ilfiA-CHcont ibaH. 
Ohiiscm. Mores sunt odoriferi, Iridis Pioi‘etiLiii;:ui odoreia 
spirantes, monopetali, qaadrifidi, ad folionirn o.las ex iUetaila 
caiili appi’essa, fasciculatim nascentes, pediculis longioribus 
(nnde periduli appai^ent) stylo brevissiruo, diiobus stiuiiinibuB 
brevissimis stipato ; e calico pi'odeunte, qui abit in friictuio. 
Sept. fioi% A Sinis Qim. Jioa imncupatur. Cinigli. P. 27. 

Olea fragraas. Tlibg. Y. supra ^arfciiii 20* 

Eadem ArhiiU foliis serratis. P. 27. 

Arhuscicla baceifera slnenslr^ Lauri folio, ad ortinn folioinirn 
bacca singulari, nigra, lotigo pedicaio iiinixa. P. 27. Tab. 
362, fig. 2. 7 ^ 

Arhu'ciola shiensl.^ ; Vihimii foliia. Ghnsan. P. 27. 

Arhiiscnla Pbillyreae alternis foliis, baccis 

Myrti coronatis. M'l/rtiUu^s grivudU clteumiiensir. P. 27. 

Arhusculit clmisan. Nerii spleudentibus foliis, aversa parto 
medio nervo plurimum extaiite, virgnlis parpurois. P. 28. 
Tab. 36o, tig. 5. 

• Arbiiscida chett^.^wUs Salicis pumilao angnsHoribus foliis, 
Iiirsutie aurea pabesceiitibus, fruotu ]')arvo, in. t'oliaceo eoncep- 
tacuio pyrarnidali obvoluto. An Cysti genus r P. 28. 

Arhuscidci sine)mr. Pluii minoris folio, fraetu iiigix), testi- 
culato, dicocco, racematim congesto. Ins. Grurudd. “Kileola 
Tsjetti. H. raalab. X. tab, 57. — P. 28. Ttib. 371, %. 6 et 4 . , 

ArhnsGida haccifera Lauri. folio minore, fnictu 

cdrymboso, summo capito coronato. Tatt cmlla ‘itiurain indi- 
genis dicta. P. 28, 

I may observe tbab this is not a Glaneso, but. rather au Indian nanio, 

Arhitscida cheusauensU, Pyracantliat? mnjoribus foliis niurgixie 
asperatis, spicas foliorum ct seminurn Passerinae minoris liaud 
abiudeutium, ex alls emitteus, P, 28. 

Arhnsctda Mijrtifolkh smensk, foliis leviter crenatis, frucdii 
calyoulato, pyramidal!. Ohtmm. P. 29. 

Arhf^scida sinensis Myrti majoris folio, vasculo seminal i 
bexagono, ad singalos angulos alis fofiaceis munito, quae 
porrectae, vascnli coronam elforiiiant. JJni hi\ alias n-mny Binen- 
sibus dicta. Hujus semina tinctoribus iusorviunt, irsonim ab 
indigeiiis optime tingitur, nobilis iilecdlor, qiiorii Escarlatiuum 
BDstrates vocaiit. Plos roaaceus aibus, hexapotalus. Gngh. P. 
29, Tab. 448, fig. 4. 

Lour. B'l. cochin* 183 identifies this with Oardema fiorida L*, wdiieh at 
Bhanghai is called Imang (wang) chi 
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Arlmscula 8i‘mnmi fidlmdifera,^M fratescentis foliisj 

folliciiiis longis, plurimis istbmis donata. P. 30. 

Ai'hiscula cJieusanensis Aceri Monspessulani folio, subtns 
rore coeruleo tincto, longo pedicnlo insidente. P. 32. Tab. 
36C>,, 3. ■ 

Perlmps the same as Phil. Trans. 57 (see shore) Acer trifidim Thhg* 

A}'hmcida sinensis Oisti minoris folio rigidiore parvo 
sxibrotundo, in breviiis acuraeii desinente alfcernatioi posito. 
"Mores candieaiites ex 5 vei 6 pe tails seu laciniis aBgustis 
loHgioribns. compositi, caljx quadriddus. Flores in summitate 
ramiilornm bini ygI terni. Pmetus ovatns, parvns, bivalvis, 
Yiliosus, giaiidis ad iustar calyculatns, Bina semine oyata. 

P. 32. Tab. 368, fig. 2. 

According to D.C. Prodr. IV 269 this is Hamamelis chiEeasis K. Br. 
obsorved by Abel (1818) in China. 

Arhuscida haccifem spinosa, Persicariae foliis densis, tri- 
pliyila, Leutisci modo radii medio alata, frucfcu parvo, 
monopyreno, aromatico. Wha tcha/iv Sinensibiis dicta. P. 33. 
Tab. 391, fig, 2. 

ZaEthoxylnm. V. supra Philos. Trans. 74<. 

Arlmsciila sinensis^ Alaterni foliis oi facie. 33. 

Tab.’ 362, fig. 1. 

ArhU'SCfila baccifera, folio parvo, snbrotiindo, solidiori, 

Caryopliilii aroinatici fructu, rotundo, monopyreno et insipido. 
P. 34. Tab. 362, fig. 4. 

Arhuscida sinica foliis ai’giite den ticnlatis et incanis, Verbasci 
nigri Salvi folii aemnlis, flosculis nnmerosis, ex foliorum alis. 
P. 34. Tab. 450, fig. 1. ^ 

Arhnscula cJieusanemis, Lanrinis pallidioribns foliis, ad sum- 
mum ramulornra, in spicis plurimis erectis, julorum ad instar, 
fiosculos ferens, P. 34. Tab. 369, fig. 2. 

Arbusciila. sinensis Go'iwolv'ulacea^ Stapliylodendri aetliiopici 
folio, iiicido, bijugo, margine piloso. P. 34. Tab, 372, fig. 2. 

ArlmscAtla sinica Oynoglossi foliis, incanis, qxiiddam in 
ramorum fastigio, foliolis sericeis, confertim stipatis compactile 
Eosae aemulnm pro fioribns ferens. Cuningb. In liortis Bonizio- 
rium colitiir et Kl lieang nuncupatm'. P. 34. Tab. 371, fig. 1. 

ArluHGida Sinarum^ alternis minoribus foliis, non punetatis, 
fioribns Aiirantiae. P. 34. Tab. 365, fig. 1. 

Arhuscnla S inarum haccifera^ Salicis odoratae foliis glabris, 
loviter crenatis et laete virentibus, frnctu rotundo monopyreno. 
P. 34. Tab. 369, fig. 1. ^ ^ 

Arbuscula Sinarmn, alternis foliis Arbnti, saturate virentibus 
et raguto denticulatis. P. 35, Tab. 370, fig, 3. 
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Arlmciila slniea Ehamiii catiiartici fere foliis iiD:: sierraiin, 
fructu alfoo parv'o, bivaivi, in calyce villoso pene im.nerso, ad 
foliorum ortus cum pcdicuHs egredieiite. P. So. Pab. S'-bl, 

%* 

Arliisciiln pnmifolia smemls, -floribus parvis, peaiapeialiSj 
albis, siimmis ramulis racernosis, P, Sf5. Tab. t>, 

Arluscula haccifem foliis Laiiri nltoruai :rn sitis, 

fructn nigro molli, polypyreno, ox alis bijiatim cam [)ediculis 
exeiinte. P. 35, Tab, 360, 6g. o. 

Arhi-sada sinensis Alaterni alieritis brevioribiis foliis, magis 
mucronatis, fioribus pentapefcalis albis, Osjueantlii aemulis, in 
ramiilorum fastigiis. P. So, Tab. 362, fig. 3. 

Arlusoula sinensL% Alaterni altcrnis, lorigioriluiB foliis, iTMietii 
Myrti solitario inter rannilos sparso. P. 3o. Tab. oGO, iig. 1. 

Arlusmla slnica, Anoiiae dulcis folio miiiorc non splendente. 
Folia alternatim brevissimis pediculi.s canli adliaerent et 
fiingtili fiores e foliornm alis cum brevibus podieulis ogrodP 
untur. Flos est staminous, minimus, calyce inaltifido. Friuitag 
cornpressns, insfcar seminis Malvae, miilticapsularis, ]din’iiaa 
semina rubra, in bina serie per circuraferentiaiu iiicludente 
Cuimingbam. P. 35, Tab, 368, fig* 1. 

Phyllantlius puljerus. MiiU. var, sinensis, D.G. Prodi*. XT 2, 307* 

Arhuscula cJietisane7isis, Saiieis caprariae folio rigidiore, flore 
icoeruleo, infundibuliformi, qiiadrifido. Folia ad basin eti siira- 
mitatem acuminata, superna parte viridi, inferna iilbo vires- 
eexite, brevibus pediculis insidentibus. Cortice est tenaoi, 
Augusto dor, Cngli. P, 36. 

Arhuscula Shiarum Carpini foliis, fructii rubro, baccaru meri- 
tiente, Flos 5 petalus, exterioribus pctalis sub Yiridibiis, veluti 
^,dhaerentibus, et 5 interioribus, ex luteo obscuris, ex cujus 
calyce, parum 5 ddo siirgit pistillum, quod deiiido abit in 
fructum rubrum, baccae instar rotundum. Folia laiiceolata, 
nervis bijugis, rectis, conspicuis, absque divisionibus, a medio 
nervo in folii latera protensis, Flores nascuntur in loascariis, 
Oct, .fioret, Cnghm. P, 36* 

Artemisia leptophjUos Slnarum, Im^ GrocodiL P. 37. Tab, 
353 %. 2, 

Arie^nisia ehkiensis^ cujus mollugo moxa dicitur, Plukenet’s 
Almagestum 50, tab. 15, %. 1. 

This is according to Lamarck. Btic* Bot, Sappb I, 466. Artemisia 
vulgaris L. var. indica* 

Aster dtemanensis Tripoli nostratis aemulus et forte idem* 
f, 40 . 

I may obseryd, fbat Aster L. ii found in Hortb-Ohiaa. 
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Aster cheusufieusls coerulcus^ foiiis subroLuiuliri iinpeiisG scabris, 
alteniatim positis. Mores ex foliomm ails soli tar ii. Discus ex 
flosciilis iateis luiiliificlis, stamine bicomi praoditis, et corona 
ex seraifioscnlis coeruleis compositus est. Oai^’x squamosiis, ob 
semioa pappis instructa. Oct. iior, Cngliara. F, 41. Tab. 
373, %. 3. 

Aster chmsanensis, Yirgae aureae scabris foiiis, fioribiis 
coeruleis. Discus ex fioscnlis plurimis flavesceiitibiis, corona vero 
ex semifioscalis coeruleis compoiiitur. Mores iiisident cauliculis 
foiiolis donatis, e foliorum alis prope sumniitatera egreclientibus. 
Semina teretia, ixiiimta, pappis instructa, et caiyce squamoso 
comprelieiisa. Folia oblonga, acuminata, rigida, crenis raids 
notataalterna. Oct. flor. bipedalis. Cnglim. P. 42, Tab. 374. iig. 3. 
Idem fioribus albis. 

Aster che'iismiu Yirgae aax’eae al terms foiiis, sumino caule 
flore paryo singiilari. P. 42. Tab. 373, fig. 4. 

Aster clieU'San. luteiis; Ljsimacliiae siliquosae foiiis, inferne 
Tillosis. Flos luteus, radiatixs, discus fiosculis luteis, corona 
quoque iutea. Calyx squamis longioribus. Folia alterna, 
oblonga, acuminata, superne pallide viridia, inferne incana et 
yillosa. Sept, et Oct. fior, Cnghm. P. 48. 

Aster luteus cheusan. Bliti majoris folio, paucioribus floribus, 
summo caule bracliiato. P. 43. Tab, 373, fig. 5. 

Aster luteus cheuscm, Botrjoa iolio, plurimis floribus, summo 
caule bracbyato. P. 43. Tab. 410, fig. k 

Auriculae Z/rsd affiriis (AuirokiGeAici&i)^ sinensis^ Saxifragae 
aureae foiiis, pediculis longis insidentibus. P. 43. Tab. 440, fig, 6. 

See above Philos. Trans. 52. 

Bliium Kali dictum sineuse maritimum, album vermicularis 
et crispatis comis. Cbamaepitys maritima. Ohusan^ Cnghm. 
P. 45. Tab. 375, fig. 1. 

Oalammtha smemis, Ooymi folio et odore Sisymbrii. P. 48. 
Tab. 377, fig. !. 

Galammtim montana clieusan^ Origaui folio, odoro Pulegii, 
R;48. Tab. 377; fig. 6. ' ^ :: ' 

Calamintlm cliemanensis^ Pulegii odore, den tatis foiiis, fiori- 
bus dilute coeruleis ex longo; ramoso, brachiato caule pro- 
deuntibus. P.48. 

Campanula sinica, Oeymi majoris folio, fiosculis ad sum- 
mitatem perexiguis. P. 49. 

Caunahis steriiis s foemina nostras e regione Sinarnm, 

Cardla.ca angustiori folio sinica, flore coerulescente et pur- 
purascente. P. 50. Tab. 377, fig, 5. 

Cardiaca sinensis^ Baiiotae foiiis ex ins. OrocodiL P. 50. 
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Carikio Glrsimn Sinartmt, Miis magis epinosiSj capitiilo sin- 
giiloai. F. 51. Tab. 382, fig. 3,' , 

Cits.^iae CirtMcmimieae, Mjrrkae o.dore Pliytograpli. similis ex 
iiisiila Chenstm, P. 52. Tab. 381, fig. 2. 

Centanrinm 7 nmus, Tiilgari sirailis, ex insula Siiiarxiiii 
inense Janio colleckim. P. 53. Tab. 381, fig. 1, 

Genicmrmm, mmus^ Ascyroidis folio alterno, trapezii forma 
traiisparenti. Glmismi. Huic folia ad canlem non soiifc bina, 
sed alteimo ordine sifca. P. 53. Tab. 381, fig. 4. 

CenktMrmm mmus GJisicsanense spicatuin. Aug. flor. P. 53. 
Tab. 381, fig. 6. . . , ' ^ _ .■ 

Oerame l%UentoUo7'tmiy (quoad folia) baud absimilis, fructu 
corona to. Chetcsaii. P. 54. 

Ch'ijsaMtlmwiim sirdcmn Beliidis niajoris folio, fioribus parvis, 
in rainulonim fastigiis. P. 56. Tab. 383, fig. 0. 

Chrifsandiemtini laimis, Ancliusae foliis, fioribus parvis Glieu- 
san, P. 56. Tab. 382, fig. 1. 

sineiise procuinbens, Hyssopi foliis, pills 
tenuissirnis, mavgine fimbriatis. P.56. 

Chrymnthenmmri, Caunabinae aquaticae latioi’e folio indiviso. 
Ch-usan. Bidens sen Eupatorium aqiiaticurii, folio serrato non 
diviso, flore fiosculoso liiteo, plurimis fiosculis coiistaiite rnulti- 
fidis, embryoni insidentibus, folioiis membraiiaceis iiiteinnediis, 
et calyce folioso, cum folioiis membraiiaceis composi to, cora- 
prebensis. Semen in duos desinens aculeos. Spt. fior. Bblia 
bina, oblonga, ad basin et summifcatem in acumen desinentia. 
Binice: moh ieit tscm. Cngbm. P, 56. 

Ghrysantliemmu, Oonyzoidi Gannabinae simili, eapitulis de- 
fiexis Almag. bofc. 101, sea Asteri ccrnuo Fab. Goliimnae pro- 
xixne accedens. Cheusan. Cngbm. (descriptio). P. 57, 

ChrysaniJummit' shiicuvi minus angusfco Calendulae folio, flore 
octopetalo iuteo. P. 67. Tab. 383, lig. 5. 

Gicliorio affiriis Lampsana smiGa, Mentastri foliis, calyce 
fimbriato, bispido, fiore luteo. Sin. Hi him tsato. Sept. fi. Gngbm 
P, 58. Tab. 380, fig. 2. 

Sigesbeckia orientalis. ^ bi hion. I bave omitted Canningbam's 

detailed closer iption. 

C'sbm Jihoilothndros^ sericois foliis P. 50. 

Gisius smlca, Cisti Populi nigrae maioris foliorum aernula. 

P. 59. 

Gisius minor cheman. Salicis pumilao folio angusto ct in- 
cano. P. 59. Tab. 379, fig. 2. 

Glstm Immilis seu Ghamaecistus flare albo, vulgari similise 
ex ins. Grocodil P. 59. 
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ClemaUs Biicanantlii rnajoris fere foKis 5?oHta« 

riis, aTcI marganes ' splnosis ■ ■ serris spica floroaii ampliori, ox 
foiioram alis. Planta repens fiore purpiireo Tiolaeeo, Sept, 
flor. in saxosis proveniens (I omit Gunningliam’s clescripfciozi',) 
P, 60. Tab. 384, %. 1. 

GlBmatis arhorea^ snmmo folio bicoi'iii. Chmmi, Hort-, 
Malab. Till. tab. 30, 31. Naga mu ualli. P. 60. 

The name here quoted is an Indian name for BavJimia srAindens, 
Comp, also above Philos. Trans. 80. 

ClemMis minor marttima Sinensiiim. P.60. 

Glmof odium sinense nostrafci simile, sed mi this. P. 60. 

Glmo^odimn Origano simile. Gheusan, P. 61. 

Glinoimlmm cli&mamcum Ohamaedryos folio iiiajore. P. 61. 
Tab. 384, fig: 4. 

CUnopodiuni parvum simctim, liirsntis Majoraziae foliis coro- 
iiatum. Majoranae , species, fiore coerulescente labiato, ciijua 
labium superius sux^rectimi est, subrotundum bifidum, iiiferius 
Tere tripartitura, foliis parnm Tillosis. Sept. flor. Cnghm. 
P. 61. Tab. 380, fig. 4. 

Gieseke identifies this with Cometes alterniflora. L., an Indian plant. 

Gocculi orientalis fndex conyolvulaceus, orbiciilatis foliis, 
pi'ona'parte villosis. Ins, Crocodil. P. 61. Tab. 384, fig. 6. 

Convolvulus minor sme7isis, longiore birsiito folio, fiore albo 
parvo. P. 64. 

Co7ivoJvulus argenteuSf veetm Sinanim, spicae foliiis. P. 64. 
' Coriotragematodend7V$ Sinaram, folioram marginibus magis 
serratis. P. 65. Tab. 446, fig. 7. 

Corni similis c]ieusme7isis, baeca parya calyeulata, striata, 
rubra, e foliorum aiis binatim egrediente. B'olia ex advei'so 
bina subrotunda, acuminata. Baccae rubrae, iimbone proditae 
binae, brevi pediculo et calyce integro insidentes, in pulpa 
molli et lutescente semina compressa, Sesami instar continentes. 
Sept, collegit Onglim. P. 66. Tab. 385, fig. 5. 

Grotalaria cheiosaneusis, spicae foliis argenteis, siliquis pro- 
pendentibiis glabris, calycibus yillis ferrugineis obductis in 
totum fere immersis. P. 67. 

Gupressus clieusanensis, Juniperinis arcuatis foliis, clavis 
galbiilorum eleganter cristatis. P. 69. Tab. 386, fig. 3. 

Cryptomoria Japonica. Bon, See above Philos. Trans. 70- 

Boronicum Tussilaginis folio, fiore magno singulari. Chusau, 
P. 71. Tab, 390, fig. 6. 

Tussilago japonica. L. (Giseke). Comp, above Philos. Trans. 31. 

ElycJiri/sum Litbospermi foliis* Ins. GrocodiL P, 72. 
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ITjlijGlinjsmii angmtifolmm smicicm, incanis foliis, floribiis 
parvis sulplnircis in capitulum congestis- P. 72. 

'EritUsdionb nudum non ramosntn, asperum, fimbriis oiliaribiis 
ad gsiiicnla cajaneis. Ins. OrocodU. 

'Ergngii species sinica, folio fere piano, trilobato efe creiiato, 
sin, ^ha sm dicta i.e, in arenis nascens. Ins. Twu whey smi, 

Euorrymo nostrati simiiis, sed niulto latioribns foliis. Arbor 
fragilis foliis svbrotnndis acuminatis et serratis, fiore tebrape- 
talo, ex albo virescente, staminibns qnatvor brevissimis, totidem 
apicibiis purpiireis doiiatis, caljce 4 fido, e quo surgit pistilliim, 
quoli deinde abit in fructum quadi'angixlarem membranaceiim, 
in 4 locubimenta divisnm, singula contmentia duo grana 
rnbentia, sibi invicem appressa, foliis ex adverse binis, 
latioribus, serratis, in mucronem desinentibiis. Pructii ma- 
tnro, eapsiila purpurascit. Oct. perficitur. Gnglim. anno 1702. 
mense ^Tovembri ex insula (east of CExisaii.) defcuiit. 

P. 7A ^ 

Euonym-o affmis clieusmi, Prxitex Lanreoli foliis, solidioribxis, 
tricapsnlaris et qiiadricapvsxilaris, P. 76. Tab. 890, fig. 8. 

Euonymo afiinis Siiiensium, tidcapsularis, foliis subrotmidis 
Laud. ins. Crocodll. P. 76. 

Enonyrno afiinis Sinarxim qxiadricapsularis, subrottindis, 
rigidis foliis dentatis, foliis et ramnlis ex xxno pancto qnaternis 
P. 76. Tab. 392, fig. 8. 

Euonifim affinis cdieusanensis, Arbuscnla stapbjiodendri 
nostrxxtis folio, fructu gemello, bicapsnlari. P. 76. Tab. 390, 
fig, 6. _ 

Euonymo affinis Pyracantbae foliis. Gheusan. P. 76. Tab. 

890, fig. 4. 

Euonymo affinis aroinatica s, Zantlioxyhm. syoinoslssmum, 
Fraxini angnstiore folio pxinctatum. Cheumn* P. 76, Tab. 
392, fig. 1. 

Eumiymo affinis aromatica s. Zanthoxyhbm latiore Fraxini 
folio conjxigato,- minus spino.sura. Gh-iiscm. Finitex aromaticixs 
arborescens, cujus truncus et rami spinis brevibxis et tuberosis 
liorrent,- foliis Fraxini alatis, leviter serratis, perforatis, 
minime spinosis. Frnctnm fert in racemis ixiiicapsnlarem 
laevem, virescentem et pxmetatum, sen perforatum, acerrimum 
Camphorae gxxstum sapientem, qui bifariani debiscens, in apice 
semen ostendit unicum, nigrum, splendens, bilo angusto et 
obscuro notatum. Rami sunt mediiUosi et cavi, instar Sam- 
buci, Oct. fructum perficit. Idem forte cum Herculis arbore 
nobis allata at ei quam proximo cognata. Forte Piperifera 
arbor Le Comte. P. 77. 
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Bimiymo affinis aromaUca b. Zanthmyhim 
folio simiosOj medio iierTO utrmqiie spinoso. Ins. Orocodil. 
P, 77. Tab.'449,fig. 7. ^ ■ 

Buonyono afiinis aromatica s. Zantliomjlum spinosnm, Praxi- 
nellae foliis cheusmvicum, Friitex aromafcicns, spinosus, spinis 
brevibus, foliis laeTibiis, perforatis, brevibiis, in acumen desi- 
nentibns, costae per eonjugationes innascentibus, impari clati- 
dente. Prnctnm fert nnicapsnlarem, rotundunij scabimm vel 
verrucosnm, acerrimum Camphorae gnstum sapientem qiii 
bifariam deliiscens, semen ostendit nnicnm, nigrum, splendeiis, 
niilli fere gustns, nisi oleosi. Prnctus in racemis, Oct. matures- 
cunt, sin : Iloa iclimv nominatur et vice Piperis utuntur. 
P. 78. Tab. 893, fig. 2, 

According to Hooker and Arn. voy. Beeck. 175 this is Slanthoxylnm 
nitidnm D.C. — Comp, also above Phil. Trans. 74 

Eiwmjmo aromatica sen Zantlioxyhim sinicum spino- 

sum, Cjmorrhodi foliis et facie. Cnmiingii. P.78. 

Biwnymo afiinis aromatica s. Zanthoxylum cliemanense^ 
spinosnm minus, Bosae Pimpinellae foliorum aemula, cujus 
f ructus forsan sunt Fagarae Olusii minores. Frutex aromaticus, 
spinosus, minor, foliis alatis non perforatis, leviter serratis, 
costa spinosa. Fructum fert ad ramorum siimmitates in fosci- 
culos congestiim, unicaps ularem, laevem, virescentem et punc- 
tatum sen perforatum, gustus camp bora ti. Semen unicum, 
nigrum, splendens. Oct. f ructus raaturescit. P. 79. Tab. 
391, fig. 3. 

On the same page an account of Tea is found, which I omit. 

Bupatoria Cony zo ides sinica, Baccharidis folio rarius crenato, 
siimmo caule ramoso, fioribus parvis coronato. P. 79, 

Biipatorium sinicmn^ Leonuri africani foliis, fiore ex albo 
coerulescente. Folia obloiiga, serrata et acuminata. Fiorem 
fert album, floscuiosum, plurimis fi.osculis companiformibus 
quintitidis constantem, ex quibus singulis longnm surgit capil- 
lamentum, album, bifidum, quibusdam brevibus capiilamentis 
nigris circumdatiim, extra flosculum non prominentibus, unde 
lios apparet, quasi ex albo coerulesceiis, et calyce longo, tereti, 
et squamoso comprehensis. Semen nigrescens pappis instruetum. 
Sept, floret. Onghm. P. 82. Tab.392, fig, 2. 

Bupatorium Cony zo ides smioim^ Tarraconis folio, capitulis 
argenteis. Flos radiatus, discus e flosculis luteis, corona vero 
e semiflosculis albis componitur. Calyx squainosus. Folia 
vii'idia, longa et angusta-. Oct. flor. Cnghra. P. 82. 

Bupatovium Conyzoides clieusan. Tarraconis folio, coma aurea 
amplissima. P. 82. Tab. 395, fig. 3. 
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. 3upJ'rrc(sla sinica Parietariae foliisj Rabiae moclo' spicata* 
Flos albens. persoiiatiis. Labinra sup. aonminataim et breviiiSj 
inf. vero tripartifnai et longias. E calyco prof undo miiltilidoj 
siirgit qnod abit in frnctnm seu testaaia oblongaDiy 

bifariaiii debisceiiteni, in diia lociilamenfca di visum. Flores in 
spicis iiasciiiitiiT. Folia ex adverse bina, Teucrii sirnilia. 
Cugbm, Pb83.,Tab. 392,%, 4. ■ 

According to Lam. Eiao. Bofc. I 629 this is Jasticia prooismhens. L. 

Bupltraslae affiiiis sinica, Cliamaedryos laciniatis foliis, 
Botryos instar, fioribus purpureis, spicafcis, amplis, longo et 
striato calyce exeuntibus. P. 84 Tab. 394, dg. 2. 

Buplirasia Gbamaedryos spuriae foliis ex ins. Chonsan. P. 84. 
Tab. 396, %. 4. 

JBitjjJirasia mmor sinica, Betonieae Pauli foliis, capsula longa, 
siliquam aemulaiite. Flos ca.rneus personatus, labio sup. in 
acumen desinente, inf, vero fcrifido. Fructus est sili€|ua teres, 
bicapsnlaris. Semina rnixiutissinia. Folia biiia, opposita, sub- 
rotunda, mollia et leviter serrata. Sept. dor. Cnglini. P. 84. 

Buphrasia paA'va Tliyrai folio, procumbens, seu Orataegonum 
mininmvm Indorum, Arrevenar-pniidoe Sinanim. P. So. Tab. 
404, dg. 3. ^ 

Fagotriticum erect am Sinarum, Persicariae folio, doribus in 
muscariis, calyce doris carneo, seininc i.riquetro acuminato, 
spioa doris brevi et multi fida, foliis ex latiori basi in mucronem 
desinentibiis, ad iiodos alternatim positis, rarioribus. Sept. Oct. 
dor. La leou sinice nuncupatnr. Cnglim. P. 86. Tab. 398, fig. 2 . 

The Chinese name ^ ^ la liao is applied to several species of 
Polygonum. 

Fagotriticim- reckim sinense, Convolvuli xninoris folio ad 
canlium nodes, appendicibus pilosis auriculato. Pevsicaina 
calyce doris albo, dores in ramulorum summitatibus in mos- 
cariis disponuntur. Semina f usca, triqueiii-a et acuminata. Folia 
lanceolata, aurita ex nodis alternatim nascentibiis, nod urn 
verum aliud plernmque foliolum subrotundum Idrsiitnm quasi 
amplectitur. Palustribus gaudet. Oct. dor. Sin: Ya Hen Idling > 
Cngbm. P. 86. Tab. 398, fig. 4. 

Fagotritici smvilis spinosa minor sinica, cauliculis ex’ectis. 
Fersicaria calyce fioris - rubente, foliis lanceolatis auritis et; 
angustioribus, caulibus et ramibus spinosis, semine nigro 
splendent©, triquetro et acuminato. In palustribus. Cnglim. 
P. 87. Tab. S98, fig. 1. 

Linnaeus identifies tliis with his Polygonum perfoliatum. 

Ficus arbor nostrati similis, fractu nigricante. Ins. CrocodiL 
^ P. 87. 
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F:iUx Adianto nigro offieinarnm similis pedioulo viridi, pin- 
nulls mag'is eleganter incisis. Gheusan» P. 91. Tab. 403. fig* 2. 

Adiantum pallens.. Sw. V. Lam. Enc- Bot. siippL 1. 138. 

FUicis non ramosae genus, pinnniis latius dentatis. Ins. 
Grocochl, P. 92. Tab. 401, fig. 2; 

Filicis folia, LoncMtiMs facie sinensis, ad pinnulanim nervos 
lincoIa.riim ferrugineanim dupiicem ordiiiem dorsigerens. P. 93. 
Tab. 899, fig. 3. , . . ■ . ; . . 

FU'l^ clwusanicci, iatiori Lonciiitidis serrato folio, aversa 
parte feiTUgineis piinctulis refer tissimo. P. 93. Tab. 405, fig. 1. 

Filic'iila s. Bri/ 02 )teris repens Sinariim, inter Pilicem et 
Ljcopodiiini compos., . pinnniis aversa parte micis argeiiteis 
oniatis, P. 93. Tab. 400, fig. 3. 

Filkd PhifUltis dictsi minima chensan. aversa parte globiilis 
binis ordinibiis per longitudinem foliornm instructa. F. 93. 
Tab. 405, fig. 4. 

F'ilix minor sinica^ foliis integris et trifidis, aversa parte 
puiictis ferrugirieis rarins interspersa. P. 93. Tab, 404. fig. 1. 

F i lie ilia chensan ica s. Heniionitis multifido folio ten uissime 
serrato, ad rnargines seminifera. P. 94. Tab. 407, fig. 2. 

Pteris creaata. Svr. (Lam. Eao. Bot. Y. 715). 

Filiiv- siaica Smyrni cretici facie, perelegans. P. 94. Tab. 
398, fig. 6. 

Frutex cheusanensis Bardanae majoris folio ininore, Sambu- 
enm olens, fieri bus Jasraini odoris. Cnglim. in bnne modum 
describit': Frutex est fiore albo, monopetalo, infiindibnliforrai, 
tubo loiigiore o fido, stjdo staminibns produetioribus stipato, 
abeunte in fructuni mollem, seu baccam rotundain coeruleam, 
plerurnque dipyrenam calyco insidentem 5 fido, ex virido pur- 
purasceiite. Folia fert bina, lata, in acumen desinentia et 
pedieulis longis iiisistentia. Sept. Oct. fior. P. 96. Tab. 
411, fig. 1. . ^ 

Fnitex sinensis 2 ^rniiifoliits, denticuli.s ad marginem spmosis, 
avex’sa parte parum villosis. P. 96. Tab. 409, fig, 3. 

Frutex cJieusanemls Myrti folio, fiore albo hexapetalo, Jasmini 
odore fragraiitissimo. - F. 96. Tab. 409, fig. 1. 

Frnlex sinensis Myrtinis foliis pallentibus, alterno ordine 
dispositis. P, 96. Tab. 411, fig. 5. 

Fratex sinensis hacoifer, Ligustri foliis, fructu parvo, rotundo 
nigro monopyre no, calyce donate. P. 97. Tab, 407, fig. 1. 

F rat ex sinicus non spinosus, baccifer, Pyracantbae foliis 
majoribus, fructii parvo, rotundo, polypyreno. P. 97. Tab. 
411, fig. 4. 
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ehe'Usamnsk haecifer, Them foliis, laefce yirentibuSj 
flosenlis parvis virescentibiis, plurirais sirrnil ad folioram ortns, 
ex caljce sqaaoioso prodeuntiibus. Friitex esfc dore 5 petaloide^ 
petalis redexis, sqiiaroatini iiascentibus. Pistilliim 4 iidumy 
quod deinde abit in baccam purpurascentem. ^ovb. iior. 
Cngbrn. P. 97. Tab. 411, fig. 2, 

Frutex clieiisanlcus floribus Theae ex albo carneis, fructu 
unicapsulari, capsula trifida. Foliis Theae sed non in usnin 
adliibendis. Ciiglim. P. 98. Tab. 409, fig. 2. ^ 

FriU-ex sinensis Alaterni iongioribus foliis dilute viridibus, 
fioscuiis pluritnis squamosis, ad ortum foliorum cauli appressis. 
P. 98. Tab. 406, fig. 2. 

Fndex cJwnsanensis baccifer, Celastri foliis rariiis dentatis, 
flosciilis parvis, virescentibus, plurimis simui ad folionirn ortns, 
ex calyce sqiiamoso racematim enasceutibus. Proximo praeee^ 
dentis forte species est. Frutex est flore pen tape taloide, 
petalis ex luteo virescentibus, fundo purpureo ; ad divisuras 
petaiorum prodeunt stamina brevia ex luteo virescentia. Pisbil- 
lum vire&cens abit in baccam calyci bexaphyllo insidentem. 
Folia crassa, laevia subrotunda et acuminata, orenis raris, 
leviter incisa. iJTov. fior Cnghm. P. 98. Tab. 407, fig. 4. 

Fndex smensis TJvae ursi Iongioribus foliis, leviter crenatis. 
Ins. CrococUL P. 99. Tab. 435, fig. 8. 

Frutex smensis Majoranae minoribus foliis, prona parte can- 
dicantifous venis pullis e directo, et lineolis transcurrentibus 
elegantissime delineatis. Chusan. Cnghm. P. 100. Tab. 408, fig. 3.. 

Bhaapius lineatus. L. See Lam. Euc. Bot. IV. 473. Berchemia lineata. D.C. 

Frutex sinensis monococcos, Rubi foliis parvis, viticulis spinulis 
asperatis. Ghusan. An Rubus monococcos saxatilis alpinus ? 
P. lOL 

Frutex spinosus haccifer Sinarum, foliis Pentaphylli quinque- 
fidis. P. 101. Tab. 409, fig. 4. 

Frutex sinensis haccifer convolvuJaceus Cisti foliis pubescen- 
tibus ad ramulorum nodes confertis. Mareta InalL Hort. 
Malab. XL tab. 63.— P. 101. Tab. 416, fig. 3. 

Frutex convolmdaceus spinosus sinicus rotundiore nervoso 
folio, fioribus parvis, umbellatis, claviculis ligneis binatim 
donatus. P. 101. Tab. 408, fig. 1. 

Smilax Ciiiaa. L, Y. Maxim. Decad. X. 

Frutex cheusanensls conifer, foliis Juniperi planis et tere tibus 
Oupressi. Cnghm. P. 102. 

Probably Juuiporus cMnensis. L 

.. Pruticis Theae species altera Sinarum. F. 102. Tab, 405 fig. 3. 

IJheayiridis (Giseke). 
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Fumaria smim ioliis Ohelidonii modo laciniaiis. P. 102. 

Fmnarla siliquosa^ nodosis siiiqnis. P. 102. 

Galeopsis cli&manemis spicata, Sideritidis folio et facie. P. 103. 

Q-almm mimis climisaniomn^ locis iiliginosis. P. 104. 

Gentiana major aphylios, adunco flore ptirpTirascens. Okuscm. 
Planta flore Digitalis purpureo absque foliis e terra proruin- 
■peBS. : . Gngiim. . P. 105. 

GnaphaMi minoris genus sinense. Ins. Orocodil. P. 107. 

Gram&ii eijperoideum capiliaceis foliis pusillum. Ins, Okeuscoi. 
P. 110. Tab. 417, %. 8. 

Cyperus teuellus. L. Comp. Roem and Schult. Syst. 11. 167« 

Gramen panicetim polystachion sinieum, binis granoriim 
ordinibus, et binis gi'anis in eodem ordine, uiio yersv constante. 
Chetiscm Be-pt. 20, 1702. Ongbm. Yarrigo tawly Malabareis. 
P. 110. Tab. 417, fig. 7. 

Grmnen cyperoidGs cheusan, tricepbalon, globulis ecliinatis. 
P,112. 

Gramm Gyperoides parvuru sinicura, capitulo globoso, ad 
summum caulem inter quatuor foliola sessili. P. 112. 

Iledera arborea cheusanensis, vulgari similis, sed foliis per- 
angustis. P. 114. Tab, 415, fig. 5. 

Comp. Pliilos. Trans. 77. 

Seder a chemanensis Glycyrbizae foliis rigidioribus. P. 114, 
Tab. 410, fig. 5. 

llleracmm cJiemanicum, Bapistri foliis glabris, ramoso caule, 
floribus parvis luteis. Plos radiatus, Discus ex fliosculis lutes- 
eentibus et fuscis 5 fidis, corona e seruiflosculis Inteis octo 
plernmque composita. Polia laevia et laciniata. Planta 4~5 
pedum alta. Hov. fior. Ongbm. P. 117. 

HieracluQn cheusan, Soncbi laciniatis folio. Fiores in ramu- 
lorum fastigiis lutei. Oct. flor. Cnghm. P. 118. , 

Sormmum sinense tripbyllon, Caryopbyllatae foliis, spica 
florum Galeopseos Dioscor, Planta flore purpuro violaceo 
labiato, piloso, cujus labium sup. falcatum est, infer, vero in 3 
partes divisum, media Cocblearis instar excavata, cum duobus 
vel tribus ataminibus versus labium sup. prodeuntibus. Calyx 
parum pilosus purpurascit et quasi labiatus, cujus labium 
iiiferius bifurcatum. Folia Betonicae simiiia versus radicem 
ex uno pediculo terna. Sept. flor. Ongbm. P. 119. Tab. 410, 
fig. 6. 

Hypericum Ascyrum dictum Cheusanense, gummiferum, flore 
rosaceo, loiigissimis foliis, theca seminum pyramidata ex calyca 
polypbyilo 5 capsuiari, gummi subfiavum et lucid um/Masticbes 
instar fundente. Semina oblonga et exigua. Folia ||rt absque 
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pedieiilis, e regione bina^ a,ngust.a, longiora et laeTia, caule 
qiiadraiigiilo. Planta 3-4 ped. alta. Cngbm. P. 120. Tab. 
420, fig. . 4. . ■ . 

Jacohoea si.']ika, Iiioiiia Apulae folio. P. 121. 

Jarnilnn in Jiipoii lowni Blatiariae foliis' lafcioribns ex ad verso 
bijiifi, siibrotiiiidis, aciimmatis et serratis, floribiis absque caljce 
tetriipGtaiis vel pentapetalis coenileis, iimbilieo purpurasceate, 
RTiniriio caiile in uuibellaiii silis. Ma.jo, Jiiuio fioret. Ex Japonia. 
Sill : Sra kill hoa dicitiir, OBgiim. P. 122. 

?l|[ -iS /-n?' is tlie Gliinese name for several species of Hydrangea. 

JcDiuihiibui slnm^e foliis veiiosis, fioribus pvrpureis, Slietfci 
iiistar, longissiiBO tu])o donatis. Ins. Groeodil. Onglim. P. 123. 

II ex G/.fjnmnensis, Laiiri folio leni, subfus iiicaiio, glaride 
parvo of prae laevore iiitente, caljce rugose. Cngbna. P. 123. 

Ilex SiiUiTum, longioribus foliis, a summo, ad niedium usque 
in raargine serrafis. CJmsnn-. P. 123. 

Tl'iere is an Ilex, among the j^lauts gathered by Cantor in Chiisan. 

Juncus smeiii^k paivieulis parvis cooglobatis, acumine singu- 
lari, integro. P.124. 

Junctis pari:/.is smenslsy paniciila sparsa, caule foliaceo com- 
pi'esso.' 'F. ' 1.24.', 

Jitihiperi folia, arhuxcnla chemanensis foliis variis 

Cupressi squaunosis et Juuiperiiiis. Onghm. P. 123. 

Carrier© (Oonif. 151). identifies this with Olyptostrobus heterophyllus. 
Endl. But it seems to me, that this short diagnosis agrees as well witli 
Jitnvpenis Chlneiiiiis. h. 

Kali .spn?os?//}u coebleatum sinicum. Planta luaidtima ramosa, 
foliis tcretibns in aculeum desinentibus, alternati in positis, 
caulibus rubentibns et striatia. Flores foliorum alis singuii, 
aliquaudo biui adliaorent, efc versus ramornm cacumina in 
spicam quasi depositi. Flos priino aspectu pentopetaios ap- 
paref, fan do incarnato, pe tails al ben tibus, rigidis, mernbranaceis, 
quorum tria fere cordiformia ot duo magis angusta (sfcricte 
loquendo seminis invoiacrum; staminibus caret.) sed revera 
monopetalos, 5 fidus. In fundo floris vero, et membranaceo, 
qtsasi capsula conspieitur semen, unicum rotund am. Floris 
calyx quasi campaniformis et squamosus, plerumque 4 fidus, 
aufc 3 iiclus, in aculeos inaequales desinens. Oct fior. Sin : 
sha sin i.e. in areuis nascens. Ad oi^am maritimam insulae 
To'W ivliep sun (v. supra) provenit. Kali spinoso vulgari baud 
absiinile. Gnglim. P. 126. 

Kali (forte) Genus iierba sinensis, rotundiore Bliti folio, 
striato eaule ad genieula plurimis barbulis ornato. Toutuh- 
^undoe Sinensibus dicta. Huic autem baud parnm coiivenira 
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■vicleiiir jhionifmos nostra americana foliis Parietariao scabrao 
eic. Pliytogrl tab. 136, lig. 4. 

I need not say thid; Toande j^iiiidoo is not a Ciiinese name. 

LanitUiii ‘purjniremii ckeman. sen Ga'leopsk. Yiclo supra 
Hormiiim sin. P. 129. Tab. 410, %. 6. 

Lavandulae facie planta aromatica, argenteis foliis ex ins. 
Grocodtl. An forte Aster africanns friitescens, Lavaiidiiiac folio, 
flore pnrpurco. H, Amst. part. all. 57. — P. 130. 

La-vreola sernpervirens cheusanim, iloribas ex alljio Yireiitibns. 
Jasmiiuim liumile erectnin ilore albicaiite, foliis iutegris. 
Gnglim. P.130. 

LaunfolkfrpLri III fern e regioiie Sinarnm. P, 130. Tab. 424, fig. 5. 
Laurus cJieimvncnvk aroinatica, Campboriferae band abliidens, 
foliis subtiis rore coernleo tinctis. P. 131. 

Liqmliis foeniina cJicusaneusls floreus solarnmodo et non frnc- 
tniii fereiis. 

Humtilus japonicns. S. et Z, See above Mns. Petiv. 94 t. 

Lijchiis rarnosior clieusau. pnrpureo fiore imiltifido, calyce 
longo striato. P. 13f5. 

Lijchiis sinensis aiignstis foliis multifiora, oapsnlls rotiindis, 
glabris. Ins. Orocodil. P. 135. Tab. 427, fig. 3. 

Lycium Myvsinites Sinarwn^ spiiiis longioribas bijngis, foliis 
lanceolatis, laevibus et obscnre viridibns, ex adrerso binis, 
absque pedicnlis, bacca rnbente coronata, duo vel tria semina 
continciite. Ins. Pn to. In Boiizi oimm bortis coiitur, sin: 
dicitur. Ciigbm. P. 136. Tab. 426, fig. 3. 

In Japan as well as in China (Poking) the name of Jm is 

applied to Bamnacantlius indicus. Gaerfc. 

Lj/cii siinilis friitex sinensis, Bnxi foliis snbrotimdis et lan- 
ceolatis, leviter serratis, plernrnqne binis et rainulis alteniatiin 
nascentilms, flore miriimo ameiitaceo, in iniiscariis et spicis 
vertieillatioi disposito, calyce innltifido. Oct. fior. Ongbm. 
P. 138. Tab. 426, fig. 1. 

Lyslmachm siiiquosa minor, villosis foliis, flore pnrpureo. 
Clieiisan. Kostrati forte sit villosior, alio quin baud diflert. 
P, 138, 

Lysimacliiae spicatae Epliemeron dictae similis sernpervirens. 
Cheusan. P, 138. 

Malvct clieusaniccq coernleis floribns, ad canlis intervalla 
semiverticilLatim positis. P. 140. 

Malva verticillata. L ? Gominon in China- 

Marnibiunh aquatictim sineme^ Ambrosiae Mexicanae foliis 
inodoris. Pianta verticillataj fiore labiato,. foliis serratis oblongis 
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Stacbjdis, canle quadratio. Sin : TcJm sin dicta. In Iiortis 
Boiiaiorum colifcur. Ins. Totv ivliey san (v. supra). Cnglim, 
P. 142. 

MatrieMria sinensis, ininore flore, petalis et nmbone ocliro- 
lencis. P. 142. Tab. 430, fig. 3. 

Linnaeus identifies this with his Chryrsanthemum indienm. 

Melilotns sinensis elation, vnlgari band absimilis. P. 143. 

MenfJiae clmbsanensis spicata, Lysimacliiae foliis, inodora. 
P. 144 Tab. 430, fig. 5 ^ 

Menthae cheusan. verticillata, longiore et aenminato folio, 
odoris Mentbae, campborain resipiens. Flore ex albo coerules- 
cenfce. Sept, fioret. Alia est ejns species, giistns magis acris, 
sinice Yocatnr yo ho, Ongbm. 

The Chinese name fpj ho is applied, to Mentha arvensis. L. 

Menthae spicatae similis Sinarnin. PTepetae rainoris folio 
serrato, Tilloso, moscbiim olente, spica florum qnaterno ordine, 
foliacea, monocarpos. Flores coerulescentes. Oct. flor. Ongbm. 
P, 145. Tab. 430, fig. 1. ^ 

Meroiirialis cristatus minor procumbeiis. Cheiisan. P. 145. 

M'mms clavatns erectus crispatis foliolis, Spongiolae imita- 
mentiim. China. P. 149. Tab. 431, fig. 3. 

Lycopodium cernunm. L. (Giseke). 

Myrtus smica iatiore et crassiore folio, canle iiodoso, ad 
cymnm raraniornm fiores'emittens. P. 151. Tab. 433, fig. 4. 

Nasturtium aqaaticuni minus cheusan, snvrectnra. P. 151. 

A long confused dissertation on Nimin sen Ginseng is found 
on p. 152. 

Oeynvmn MelissophyUnm smicum, foliis longis, siiperins magis, 
iiiferins minus villosis serratis, flore ex albo purpnrascente, 
labiato, enjns labium sup. parum surrectum est, vix bifidnm, 
inf. vero tripartiturn medio iobo puncto luteo notato. Flores 
iiascnntiir in spicis qnadrangvlaribus, foliolis inter flores sqna- 
matim. emanantibns. Oct. flor. Cngbm. P. 158. Tab. 429, fig. 8. 

Ocymum Mel issopthy limn simeum, foliis magis mneronatis 
laevibns, serratis, Urticae similibvs, canlibus qnadratis et 
parum villosis, suavem Mentbae odorem omnia spirant. Flos 
aibiis brevi tiibulatus, vix labiatus, lab. sup. 2 fido, inf. 3 fido, 
medio puncto luteo notato. Flox*es in spica laxa nascuntur. 
Sept. flor. Sin: Ssu tse vocebtnv, Cngbm. P. 159. Tab. 429, fig. 7. 

At Peking Perilla ocymoides L. is termed ^ su ts*z 

Olea sylvestns s. ZkypJius Indiae orientalis spinosa. ilieis 

suberiferae folio diiro, siibtus argenteo et punctato. Cheusan. 
P. 160. . tot' 
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Olea sijlvestris.^ B. Zizyphus elieusa7iemis non spinosa^ foliis 
ftubtus argenteo molli, f ructii rotundo rubente, puBctulis potato. 
Friifcex est fiore argenteo punctato, monopetalo infuBdibii" 
liformi tnbulato quadiifido, baccis rnbentibus rotimdis et 
punctatis, acidinscnlis et escnlentis, monopjrenis, sxneiisibiis 
.Pai hij dicta* Alia est ej as species fructii obloiigo. Cngbm. 
R160. : 

It seems that the Jiijuhe is meant, bnt the Chinese name given is wrong. 

OfyiohrycMs clieusmiensis. Trifolxi bitniiainosi foliis, alatis 
pedicalis, tripliyllis, oblongis acurainatis, siliqtiis asperins- 
cnlis, compressis et param incurvis, semine foetis in singalis 
articiilis, nnico oblongo et corapresso. Oct. fnictiiEi perficit. 
Ciiglim. P. 160. Tab. 433, %. 8. 

OiiohrycJiis clieiisan. fioribas spicatis, foliis ternis, snbrotimdis 
amplioribus. Hedjsarara triphyllum, flore ex albo parparas- 
cente, in spicis laxis ad caiilium snmmitates nascente, siliqna 
laevi et coiiipressa, falcatim iinico internodio distincta et sili- 
culae caspide acuta unci instar reflexa. Sept. dor. Cngbm. 
P. 161. Tab. 433, fig. 2. 

Omhi/chis smica trifoliata Hedysarum tripbjllum minus, 
siliculis Iiirsute pubescentibus, articulatis, uno latere undulatis, 
altei’o rectis, in spicam congestis, seminibus reniformibns. 
Cngbm. P. 161. 

Onohryclvis sinka Serpylli minimi birsuti foliis tripbylla, 
dore ex albo coerulescente, siliculis ntrinque undulatis, 
compressis. Semina plana reniformia. Sept. dor. Cnghm. 
P. 162. Tab. 433, fig. 6: 

Pajparer cornicnlatmn acre monopbyllon, Valerianae rubrae 
folio angustiore. Gheusan: IP, 166. 

Flukenet means Chelidonium corniciilatum. L. 

Farietariae affinis Chmnaedryos folio berba sinica, fiosculis 
confertis circa caulem ex foliorum alis, dore apetalo, starainibus 
brevissimis, albis, extra calycem multiddum protensis, cui 
innascitur semen 3 angulare. Sept, do ret in lapidicinis pro- 
venit. Cngbm. P. 166. Tab. 438, fig. 2. 

Fedictdaris chezmin. Geranii moscbati foliis, dore carneo. 
P. 166. Tab. 439, fig. 7.. 

Fenta^diylloides Sinarum foliis subtus argenteis, dore aureo 
guttato. P. 166. Tab. 435, fig. 5. 

Fotentilla. - 

Ferlclymennin cheuscm. surrectuni, Salicis folio non serrato'. 
Jasmiuum arboreum cbeusan. Cngbm. P. 167. 

Fericlyrmnmn erectwm smeiise Prangulae foliis. P. 167. Tab. 

435, fig. 4. 
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Fericly^nenmn JierhaceuM cheuscii^* eveotum^ GifcaeaG majori- 
bus foliis mollibias, incaiiis. F. 167. Tab/ 434 fig. 3. 

Pericly^nemim scandens hirstitum sinicum, snbrotundis foliis 
binis, oppositis. Caprifolinni Acre minore ex albo flavescente 
tabnlato in dno labia deliiscente, quorum sup. 4 fidum, inf. 
linguiforme recurvum. Flores prodeunt plerumque bini, ex 
folionm alls et caulium summitatibus, cum duobus foliolisj 
eorum calycibus adnexis. Calyci vix conspicuo insidet bacca 
rotundo semiue foeta. Sept, floret. Sin : m hoa i.e. fios 

auro argenteus. Cngiim. P. 167. Tab. 435, fig. 1. 

In China lonlcera cMuensis. Wats, is called ^ ^ ^ Kin yin hua. 

Fersicaria chetisan, Lapatbi foliis, calyce floris ex rubro 
purpureo, spica I'igida, rara, longiori. Sin: loon Icing, Cnglira. 
P. 168. Tab. 436, fig. 5. 

Fersicarid cliensmi, foliis subtus argeiiteis, spica floriim 
elegantiori. P. 168. Tab. 436, fig. 6. 

Fersicaria minor multicaulis. Ins, Crocodil, P. 168. Tab. 
436, fig. 3. 

Fersicaria sinensis, longioribus et angiistis foliis. Cheusan, 
P. 168. Tab. 436, fig. 1. • 

Fersicaria ^nsilla Sinariim, angustissimis foliis, spica rara 
gracili. P. 168. Tab. 436, fig. 4. 

Fhalangmm ramostmi fiore parvo lougo gracili. Ins. Crocodil, 
P.168. 

Fhillyrea Mijrsinitis Sinaruvi, P. 171. 

Flanta peculiaris longioribus foliis, Gepeae Pancii capitulis 
papposis. Cheusan, P. 172. 

Flanta cliensanica tenerifolia, unicaulis tripbylla, spitbami 
plerumque longitudine, fructum fert absque fiore in caiilis 
summitate, ovatum, nucleo similem, membrana tenui inclusura, 
acrem radicis Ari gustum ref eren tern, et alterum ejiismodi 
fructum cauli prope radicera, ad terrae superficie appressum. 
Oct. 1702 collegit. Cngbm* P. 174. 

Frunifera Maegni foliis, sin : Yang mmj dicta, fructu bispido 
fraga redolente. In vino destiliato toto anno conservant. P. 178. 

Myrica sapida Wall. Ooinp. above Semedo 6. 

Fvlegii vulgaris species Sinarum, berba capsularis, pluribus 
capsulis ad nodos junctis, caule quadrangulari. Tounde Chedde 
a Sinis nominatur, P. 179, Tab. 439, fig. 2. 

Fyracantliae similis Sinarum, foliis rotundioribus, subtus 
leviter tomentosis. Ins. Crocodil, P, 179. 

Fyrolae nostratae similis, serratis foliis. Flanta sinica, 
baccata, monopyrena, ad pedalem altitudinom vix assui’gens, 
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non ramosaj- folHs Gerasi, ex : -adYerso. binis, - fractu rnbro, 
rotiindo, canclato, semine nnico, eaijce 5 fido. E*oy. matures- 
cit.,Gnglim.,P. 179. ' 

Fyrula friitescens, Arbuti folio. Gheusmi, P. 179. 

Jiilo rotimdo, ealjce ecbinato, glande minore laevi. 
Gheusmi. Cnglim, F. ISO. 

Quercus (forte.) clmbscmensisy Castaneae minoris folio prona 
parte candicaii'te. P. 180. 

See above Philos. Trans. 87. 

Qim'cus oheusan. minoribus et serrafcis foliis liirsutis. P. 180* 

Ilaimntmm mimmiim elieiisan. Gampanulae antnmnalis folio 
et facie, flqre Liiii coernleo, pentapetaloide, cujus pistiilum 
abit ill Yasculnm 3 capsulare, campaniforme. Sept. dor. 
Cxigbin. P. 181. 

])aTm species altera cbeusanensis. Flore ex canieo 
purpurascente, monopetalo, anomalo, tubulato et sulcato, in 5 
partes iinguiformes digitatim diviso, extremis longioribus et 
angustioribns, vagina ad basim 8 fida excipit et amplectitnr 
pistiilum ad summitatem. Calyx 5 Mas. Semina exigua 
rotunda. Folia fert Alsines fere similia, alternatim posita et 
levifcer serrata. Sept. iior. Cnglim. P. 181. 

lihamni cafJuirticl similis, longioribus foliis, fructii nigro 
dipyreno, ex insula Ihw loliey san. Frutex e^t bacca nigra 
rotunda, umbone notata, succo iutescente, instar Rbamni ca« 
tbartici, praedita, et duobus seminibus callosis, gibbosis et quasi 
cylindraceis foeta, foliis oblqngis et obtusis, leviter serratis, 
spinis rarioribus et longioribus donatus. Oct. fructum matur. 
Cngbm. P. 182. Tab. 408, fig. 2. 

Bkamno nostrati catbartico accedens minor. Ins. Cheusan, 
P. 182. Tab. 408, fig. 4. 

Bhamnns clieusan^ cortice albo, Berberidis instar fructum 
ferens eaiyculatum. Frutex est spinosns, fiore superius pur- 
pureo parum striato, inferius ex viridi et albo purpurascente, 
liypocrateriforrai multifido, 5 partito, plerumque tubo breviori, 
ex cujus calyce 4 fido surgunt stamina alba cum pistiilo, quod 
abit in fructum mollem, seu baccam rubram ovatam, polypyre- 
nam. Sept. iior. Cngbm. P, 182. 

Bhcminus Pruni sylvestris folio cheusan, cortice querno, vali- 
dioribiis foliatis spinis, bacca minore nigra, unicum intiis 
semen elaudeute. P. 183. Tab. 427, fig. 4. 

Rhamnus sinensis fiore coeruleo, ex oris maritimis ins. Gheu* 
san. F. 183. 

B,Im$ qumqne/olia Sinanm, lactescens, raebi medio alata, 
foliis molli birsutie pubescentibus. P. 183. 
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'■'Miller identifies this Comp, also aboYe Piiilos, 

Trans. 89. 

Morelia ^arva chaman, nosti'ati similis, caule folioso. P. 184. 

Plnkenet means jDfo sera. ■ . 

Moscl sylvestfis cheusan. foliis snbtns incanis, floribiis pur- 
pureis parvis, P, 185. 

Bosa alba chema-n, foHorum marginibus et- racbi med io 
spiuosis. ' 

Miihia smica, fructu luajore nigro, foliis pariim Galii stel- 
latis, parti m Smilacis aspex’e effigie seabris. P. 185. Tab. 
441, fig. 3. 

Bahia qimdrifolia aspera, baccis numerosis, singularibus, 
iiigris, succnleiitis, semiue unico, rotundo, umbilicato foetis. 
!N"ov. collecta. Cnglim. 

One of these two species is probably Bnbia cordifolia. L. *But tbe 
fruit of the latter is of a brown colour, when ripe. 

Bubus sinensis non spinosus tripbyllos, fioribus parvis rubro- 
purpiireis. P.186. 

B'ah'iis parvus spinosus, foliis subtus canescentibus ex insula 
BJmoy. P, 186. 

Btibus odoratus minimus sinensis, cauliculis asperis pi'ovo- 
lutis. P. 186. 

ScaMosa graminifolia nudicaulis^^ capitulis argeiiteis, sive 
Statice minima elatior Sinarum. P. 188. 

Scorodoniae affinis Sinarum, fioribus ex albo purpurascentibus, 
spica florum compactiore. Plore monopetalo, labiato, cujus 
stamina labii sup. locum occupant, labium vero inf. in 5 partes 
dividitur, media ampliori, et Oocblearis ad instar excavata, 
ceteris in iloris cervice e regione positis. In calyce 5 fi.do 
reconduntur 4 semiria subrotunda et oblonga. Sept, fior. 
Cngbrn. P. 188. Tab. 441, fig. 2, 

Smtellaria sink a Betonicao folio, filoribiis albis- P. 190, 
Tab. 441, fig. 1. 

Linnaeus identifies it with his Scutellaria indica. 

Scutellariae accedens cheusanensis Ocymi folio, flore ex albo 
purpurascente, semine singulaiu. Floi^e intus purpureo, exterius 
ex albo purpurascente, monopetalo, infundibuliformi, 4 fido, 
leviter ineiso, tubulato, tubo incurvo. Ex calyce brevi, multi- 
fido, surgit pistillum, quod deinde abit in semen unicum 
ovatum, extra calycem prominens, EoHa bina, oblonga, acumi» 
irnta, superne laete, inferiie pallid© viridia. Flores in spicis. 
Sept. Oct. fior, Cnghm. P. 191. Tab. 443, fig. 3. 

Scrophularia mmor smka, Betonicae subrotundis foliis. 

P. 190, 
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Sena spuria foliis minimis, floribiis parvis, 

niagis expaiisis. Ins. C rocotUL 1?, i9S. 

Skmh mmvmi.mh umbellatum sinlcum, Fiore albo rosaceo, 
umbellate, ex 5 petalis sabrofcnndis, in orbem positis efc 5 
stammibns composite, calyce insidentibus. Fructiis e dnobns 
seminibiis compositum, snbrotiindis, crassis bine gibbis et 
pmfiinde striatis. Folia brevia, ci'a-ssa, costae per corijnga- 
tioiies innaseentia, ultimo impari clandente trifido et pinnis 
aliqiiando trifidis. Ex insula Funi si san. Oct. flor. Cnglini. 

Siler Aquilegrae foliis angustioribus. Ins. Orocodll. P. 193. 

Smilacis asperae sen Zarzae latis Canellae foliis. Planta 
claviciilata, pedicniis foliorum vaginatis, C^niorrbodi friictn, 
profuiidius striato, Mali punici ad instar, tubiilo brevi perga- 
meno, snmina parte coi’onato. Ins. GrocodlL P. 194' Tab. 
438, %. 7. . . . . 4 

Solawmn mordens smlcim., Berberidis fructn singular!, viti- 
cub’s suis spinis longioribus aculeatuin. P. 195. Tab. 443, fig. 2. 

SorM species Sinarum Cucurbitiferae Panorama dictae 
(Almag. bot.) foliis, aenleato can dice. Frutex est spinosus, 
scandens, baccis rubris rotiindis in umbellae modum dispositis, 
in pulpa subrubra, succulenta, gustiis parum acidi et adstrin- 
gentis latent sernina ossea plura, inaequalis figurae, plana vel 
convexa, circa axem sen placenta disposita. Folia Polygonati 
fere, sed circinatae rotunditatis, singiilas foliorum et ramorum 
divaricantiuin insertiones duo amplectuntur foiiola, in eirros 
plerurnque terminantia. bTov. fructum perficit, Cngbm. P. 196. 
Tab, 444, fig. 3. 

On pag. 198 of Piiikenet^s Amaltb., sub Tammdndtts mono^ 
coecos, the author suggests, that tbe celebrated Boy of the 
Chinese and Japanese, Cnade as is known from tbe Soja-bean, 
Soja hispida Moencli.) may be obtained from ftbe seeds of 
Tamarind, of wbicli be gives a drawing. Tab. 441, fig. 4. 

TeiratjloUis hacoifera Sinarum sen Ligularia arbor sinensis, 
(xoss^'pii quinquefidi araplioribus foliis, quator ligubis foliaeeas, 
longo pedunculo ex alis iiisidentes, pro fioribusderens, e ligu- 
lariirn margine baccifera, tom cku Sinarum, P. 199. Tab. 
444, fig. 4. 

Sterculia plata»ifolia. Cav. See above Philos. Trans. 82. 

Teucriurn clieusan. folio molli, incano, subrotundo. serrate, 
fiore coeruleo, monopetalo, labiate, cujus lab. ,sup. .parurn 
fornicatnm, surrectuni, et fiinbriatum, infer, vero 3 fidum. 
Calyx 5 fid ns. Semina 4, triangularia, fusca. Flores in 
umbelia quasi dispositi, ' l^ov, fior. Ins, Fu to. Cngbm. P. 200. 
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Triajyteris S inanm, Sedeme folio, scandens, frnctu miiiore* 
P. 202. 

Trkqderis Slnamnij Tiliae fere foliis alternis, ad geiiicala 
f riic t am f asciciilat-i m proferens, monospermum , semine, tri- 
qiiefcro, niteiite, nigro. Vascnlam seminale cordiforme, ex tribiis 
alis rnembraBaceis, sagittae estremitatis instar coiifiatam in 
•medio semen imiciim nigrum inclndens, Caulis iiodosiis et 
fistnlosus. Ang. flor. Cnglim. P. 203. Tab. 444, fig. 5. 

Trifolmm maritim-um. Plaiita est trifolia, flora papilionaceo, 
silicnlis lenticailanbas candatis, confertim nascentibus, Timim 
semen lentis figura continentibus. Ins. Totv ivliey san. Oct. 20. 
1702. Cngnm. P. 205. Tab. 446, fig. 8. 

Tnfoliwn mmiocarpon Meliloti affine, folliculis parvis com- 
pressis. Ckeusan, P. 205- Tab. 446, fig. 1, 

Verhasei similis quadrato canie, Chmscm, minore folio acn- 
niinato, subtus molli tomento candicante. P. 207. Tab. 443, 
fig. 2. 

Veronica Gjie-man,^ Grossiilariae folio, fiore ample pnrpnreo. 
Alysso montano Diosor. Pabio eolamno proxime accedit. 
P.208. 

Vihurnimi elieuswn. Prntex baccifer, foliis Ulmi subrotundis, 
ad snmitatem latioribus, in acumen brevius desinentibns, 
serratis, et inferiie pariim incanis, ex adverse binis, Bacca 
rubra, rotunda, acida, adstringente, seraine nnieo, subrotundo, 
dure et compresso, racematim congesta. Oct. matur. Cnglim. 
P. 208. 

Viola parva cheusan, grumosa radice. P. 208. 

Virgo aurea minor, spicato fiore luteo. Chusun. i\ 209. 

Visci similis frutex eheiisan, Clematitis. P. 210. Tab. 
448, fig. 3. 

Vitex Sinarmn^ snbrotundis argenteis foliis bijiigis, canie 
quad ran gulare. Ins. Orocodil. P. 210. Tab. 449, fig. 1. 

Vitis Idaea sen Vaccinia clmsanensis. Frutex est fiore 
rufescente, campaniformi, nreeolato, globoso (inter Ericae.) 
ad os parum diviso. Ex caiyce 5 iido surgit pistillara, quod 
deiiule abit in baccam nigro-parpiiream eduleni. Foliis priini 
serratis subrotnndis, acurninatis. Nov. fioi‘. Cngbm. F. 210. 

Comp, above Mas. Petiv. 987, Gazoph. tab. 85, fig. 7. 

Vitis vinifera sylvestris. Gheusan, P. 211. 

Vitis V'lilpina dicta Yirginiana alba. Almag. 392. Hujus 
ramulum Ciigbm. ex ins. Ohusan ad nos traiismisit. Et circa 
Constantinopolin frequens est (Dr, Timone.) 

Vitis agrestk sinica minor The least Fox grape.” 
Chuan. 
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Vitis vulpina, L« lias been obseryed also in Maneburia and Japan. 
One of tbe above mentioned grapes may bo V* lahricsca, which has been 
observed in Formosa, Amoy, Peking. 

ITlnvm nana cJieiosan. Frutex fractu ovato, piano, menibra.- 
naceo, ad siimitatem pai'uni diviso, aemine foeto iinico, leuti- 
forini, in frnctus centre, foliis Ulrai fere splendentibus, 
glabris, serratis et accuminatis. Fructus prodifc ex flore, vel 
calyce 5 ddo et l^ov. matarescit. Sin : Kin tchavg lang. 
Cnglim. P. 211. 

Ilrtica ‘racemifera inaxima Sinarnm, foliis siibtus argentea 
lamigine viliosis. Planta sylvestris Ma dicta, unde efficitur 
filuni iiistar Lini ma sien dictum. Cnglim. P. 212. Tab. 429, 
fig. 2. ■ 

Boehmeria Hivea. Hook, and Ant. 

Planta sativa Co dicta, unde efficitur Co^pou pro vestibus 
aestivis. Cnghrn. P. 212. 

Pneraria, See above Le Comte 10. 

Kfuithium sen Lappa minoi' Clienopodii foliis. Clieiisaii. 
P. 213. 

Xeranilwmnm sesamoyleR flore albo, Ericae foliis caaili tomen- 
fcoso adstrictis, ad radicein vero Staeebadis citrinae longio- 
ribus, at solutis. Ins. Crocodil, P. 213. Tab. 449, fig. 5. 

This plant is identified in Lain. Hue. Bot. III. 239 with Xeranthemum 
heterophyllum from the Cape of G. H. 

ArlniRCtd-urn hacciferiim Canellae folio trinervi, subtns argen- 
tea lanugine villoso. Clmisan, Cngbra. P. 213. Tab. 450. fig. 2. 

Amndo smlca ramosa, plarimis squamulis ad culmnra donata. 
P. 213. 

Cdhimintlia montana slnica, Betonicae folio, fioribus coern- 
leseentibins P. 213. Tab. 450, fig. 8. 

Knpatorimn eheicsanense, IJrticae foliis, pediculis alatis et 
aurieulatis, fioidbus surnmo canle conglomeratis. P. 213. Tab. 
451. fig. 2. 

• Frutex cliemrm. foliis riigosis, Jasmiui fiore tetrapetaloide. 
P. 213. Tab. 451, fig. 1. 

Frntex sinensis alatis foliis, siliqtiis torosis, villis aureis 
densins obductis. Tab. 451, fig. 8. 

Frulex shiensis^ Senae sylvestris folio angustiore, nodosa 
siliqiia rostro longiore donata. Tab. 451, fig. 10. 

Grameih parvum clmmm, spicatum, granulis compressis 
cordiformibus. Tab. 452, fig. 6. 

Gramen cheusan. foliis brevibus aculeatis globiferum, globules 
aureos Chamaemeli nudi similes, inter folia proferens. Tab. 
451, fig. 9. , , , : 


.Mespilus oxyeant^^^^ oblongis, rjincronatis efc serratis 

foliis, friictu longiore, siinimis ramalis innasceiite. P. 216. 
Tab. 453, fig. 3. . 

Loiireirf) Fi. coeli. 393 identifies tills witli bis Mespilns p 3 iTacantlia 
(see below.) 

2'[fisciis d<>ni;widaMs minor, Glieiisan. Tab. 453. 9. 

lycopodium f 

III. SWEDISH COLLECTOES OF PLAHTS 
m SOUTH-GHIHA,- 1751 AND 1766. 

The greater part of tlie accounts presented in this chapter have 
been borrowed from a book, which bears the folio wing title: 

A VOYAGE TO CHINA AND THE, EAST INDIES BT PETER OSBECK 
together wdth ^ 

A VOYAGE TO SUBATTE BY OLOP TOREEN 
and 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE CHINESE HUSBANDPvY BY CAPTAIN CH. ECKEBERG. 
translated from the German by 
JOHN RIINHOLD FORSTER.* 

to wliicli are added 

A PAUNULA AND FLORA SINENSIS. 

London 1771. Two volumes. 

PETER OSBECK^ a Swede and a pupil of the great 
Linnaeus, to whom the latter was indebted for the greater part 
of the Chinese plants and animals he has described — was born 
in 1723, In 1750 be set out on a journey to China, as chaplain 
to a Swedish East Indiaman, the Frince Ohirles^ which left 
Gothenburgh 18 Nov. 1750, and arrived at Cadiz 4 January 
1751. After a stay of 10 weeks they left this place 20 March, 
sailed around the Cape, without lauding tliere, in the second 
half of May. June 12 they passed Paul, on July 15 
anchored in the harbour of Angari (Java, Siindastr.), left 
again on the 17th. Here Osbeck was able to collect some plants. 
On the 25 Aug. 1751 the Frince Charles anchored at Wham-poo. 
(near Canton) and remained there more than four months, 
weighing anchor on the 5th Jan. 1752. On the way home 
Osbeck again collected Javanese plants and beasts in New Bay, 
where the Fr. Charles stopped a few days. In April O. made 
some eoiiectious on the island of Ascension and on the 26. 
June 1752 came bake to Gothenburgh. 

^ The well kmown naturalist and traveller, who accompanied Gapt. 
Cook on his second circumnavigation of the globe 1772-75. 
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Clsbeck was a zealous naturalist and brouglit liome a ricli 
collection of natural objects, cliieflj Ciiinese specimens, fox* 
during Ms long stay at Whampoa and Canton he liad ample 
opportunity of visiting the neighborhood of these places. Ail 
his collections he placed in the hands of Linnaeus, who des- 
cribed them, the 'plants in his Species plantanwii published a 
year after Osbeck’s return. 

Osbeck’s original account of his voyage appeai’ed in 1757 in 
his native language : Baghoh iifver en ostindkh resa. He pub- 
lished also some botanical articles in the Act. acad. Holm. 
1762, 1765, and 1769. He was member of the Academy of 
Stockholm, and of the Soc. of Upsal, and died as Bector of 
Hasloh and Woxtorp in 1865. 

A German translation of Osbeckh nari’ative was made in 
1765 by J.G. Georgiy and revised and completed by Osbeck 
himself, was Professor of Mineralogy at the Academy 

of St. Petersburg, He accompanied Pallas on his travels to 
Siberia and died 1802. 

The English translation of Osbeck’s book w'as made from 
the German by J, B, Farsterj tlie W’eil known companion in 
travel of Cap t. Cook. 

All the Chinese specimens gathered by Osbeck belong to the 
neighborhood ofc* Canton. Daring his stay at Whampoa he 
repeatedly made excui'sions to Canton and investigated the 
Flora of the islands in the river. He often inentio.ns Danes 
island, French island, only separated fi'om the latter by a 
stream, and Hona’in (erroneously written Stonam in the narra- 
tive), an island west of the two first mentioned and on which 
a large suburb of Canton is situated. Hot many of the 
botanists in Europe wu'll be aware, I think, that Danes island 
on which Osbeck collected plants 130 years ago, has been 
for nearly 20 years the residence of one of the xnost distin- 
guished botanists of our time, who has done so much to throw 
light Oil the Flora of China and whose name has a world- wide 
reputation. Tlxe numerous papers on botanical matters wlxich 
Iiave been published by Dr. H. F. Dance are generally dated 
from the British Consulate at Whampoa, which has been 
^establislied on Danes island and not, as might be presumed, 
at the Chinese city of Whampoa, situated opposite the Con- 
sulate on the left bank of the river. 


Willdcfiow named tlie genus Georgina (VakUa) after liim. Thus 
this favored gardenflower was not, as is erroneously believed by some 
authors, dedicated to King George III of England. 
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Osbeck’s notes on Iiis plants eollected near Canton are fotiiicl 
scattered in In's diary. He enumerates in the wliole 244 
Ciiinese plants, giving their Linnaeaii names, often > describing 
them. Soriaetiines he adds also the Chinese names according 
to tlie Canton dialect, but generally he sadly perverts the 
Chinese sotiiids. He says himself (II, 10) that it is possible 
that the Cliinesej who gave him these names, have imposed 
upon him on many occasions. 

Liiinaens, when determining Osbeck’s Chinese collection 
seems to Lave been under the impression, that the habitats 
marked on the herbarium tickets, as Hanes island, .French 
island etc, feferred to places of India, for in his Species 
plantariini, published 4 years before Osbeck’s narrative ap- 
peared, all plants gathered by the latter, figure, with a few 
exceptions, as Indian, plants only. But as we have seen 0. 
never visited India. He collected a few plants on the coast 
of Java, blit the bulk of Jiis collection was represented by 
Chinese specimens. I may quote a few instances. In Linnaeus’ 
Spec, plant, it is clearly stated, that Osbeck had gathered 
Ihihvs fiarTi/olhth‘, Cijperus Iria, lUfrleria cridata in Iiidia, 
■whilst Osbeck had brouglit these plants from Canton. It 
seems that Linnaens liad a very confused idea with respect to 
the position of China and we cannot but think, tliat he consi- 
dered the latter name to he a s\moiiym for India. He describes 
many plants not known from elsewhere than from China as 
natives of India. Thus lie states himself, that his Ilosa intlim 
and Lagersf-rnemiii indlca are Chinese plants. He describes liis 
JJaplute mdicii from specimens gathered by Osbeck at Canton, 
and this plant has, as far as I can conclude from the quotations 
in H. C. Prodr. XTY. 543, never been observed in India. On 
the other band Sjdtcwrtmifnis clihcnsifi in his Spec, plant, figures 
as an Indian plant only. Compare I). 0. Prodr. Y. 371 “ cur 
cliineiisis cum ipse anctor ex India ortam dicat P” It is 
strange to say that none of the botanists wlio after Linnaens 
have compiled generalsy.stematio works on Botany, as Lamarck, 
Willdenow, Sprengel, Ho Candolle, Kunth etc., evei" ventured 
to refer, with respect to Chinese plants directly to Osbeck’s 
book. They draw from Linnaens and mention Osbeck’s Cantorw 
jilants only in such cases for Oliiiia, when the former had 
jiappened not to give India as habitat. But, as we shall see 
further on, by far the greatest part of the plants Linnaeus 
knew from Ohina were collected by Osbeck near Canton, 

A considerable number of Osbeck’s Chinese specimens were 
known previously from India (Riimphius, Ilheede), but were 
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tlien new for Clniia and of many of tliem Linn. Iiacl Iiardly 
seen original specimens from India. There are in Iiis collection 
about 50 (probably more) entirely new plants, 12 of which are 
represented by drawings in his book, viz : 

Tab. 1 Baechia frutescens. Tab. 0 TrlcJioinaues climeiisis. 

Tab. 2 Odiechia Tab. 7 RJuimniis luu'uxtas. 

Tab. o fig. 1 Ffsris semipirniata.TsLh. 8 Bader la cr Is tala. 

fig. 2 Vtricidaria hljula. Tab. 9 Gerardla gluffnosa. 

Tab. 4 Pier Is cltlata. Tab. 10 Giirpesluni a-hrotanoldes. 

Tab. 5 Ilcllderes aiujU'sHfolla. Tab. 11 GLerodendronfortiuialuiii. 

Besides dried spoeiniens of plants Osbeck had bronglit also 
iVoni China ma.iiy seeds from which Linnaeus snceeeded in rais- 
ing several neAY plants. It does not seem, that he had examined 
the whole of Osbeek’s collection, for we meet in Osbeck’s 
narrative some names and descriptions of Chinese plants not 
found ill the Spec. Plant. 

LIST CF CHINESK PLANTS KNOWN TO LINNAEUS. 

Pollster in compiling* his Flura sinensis, or Catalogue of 
Chinese plants (see above.) enumerates all Osbeck's specimens 
from China (244) and adds the names of 5G more Chinese 
plants known in 1771. In the foiiowing list I venturo to 
])resent a more complete list of Linnaean Chinese plants (for 
Forster has overlooked many species) arranged according to 
Bentliam and Hooker’s .Genera Plantarum. I always give 
tlieir new names in the system, should the Linnaean name 
liave been changed. Tlie plants collected by Osbeck I mark 
with Osh. As in his narrative (Engl, transl.) the accounts of 
Cliinese plants are found in the finst volume from p. 208 to the 
end, and in the second from p. i to 17, I sliall quote only the 
pages not the volumes.’^' 

DICOTYLEDONS. 

1. Clematis cMnensiSg resembling CL vitalba. Danes isL 
Canton. Osb. 329. 393. 

Abbreviations of tlie titles of some botanical works, to which I shall 
have iT» refer frequently in the subsequent pages : 

G, P.— Beutl'Larii a-iul Hooker, Genera Plantarum. 

I), G.===De Candolle’s Proclromus Syst. nat. vcg. 

Ktln -^Kunth’s Enumeratio Plantarum. 

Loiir.^Lourciro’s Flora cochinoiiinensis 1/93 (edit. Willdenow.) 

Pi. hgk.™ A'lentlmtn’s Flora hougkongensis. 1861. 

Add. FI, bgk.“Dr. Hauce’s Supplement to the Flora hoagk. Janrn. 
Xiinnaean Sue. Xlli. 

\ 
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This name Tfas given by Osbeck and is not found in Lin. Sp, pi. Eefcz 
described the fslanfc under the same name in his Obs. bofc (1780). D. 0. I. 
3. According to AIas:im. Dec. XX probably the same as €1* teniijlom, D. C» 

2. llliciiliil. anisatum® Lin (Forster.) ' 

Star Allis was first brought to Europe from the Phillipines in 1588. 
Linnaeus had hardly seen a specimen of the Chinese plant producing 
Star Anis. 

3. Lanfa or Leeiifa Cliinensium. Cud ton. Osb. 209, —Gmo 
ov Laen gao (Ihi'ympbaea Kelumbo L.) white roots of the 
thickness of carrots, but longer, articulated and hollow inside. 
Poor people eat them raw, but they are not very palatable. 
Osb. 310. 


I’elamhinm speciosnm. Willd. Sin : ^ ^ Im fa, the roots IS ^ 
b'n ngait,,* 

4. Lin. (i\_moen. acad 11. (1751) and 
YII, (1768; drawing) described as a Siberian plant, but (xme- 
iin, from whom Limiaeiis draws, states clearly that the plant 
had been received from China. This is IDic^ntra, spOCtalliliSB 
Miq. It grows wild in the Peking mountains. 

5. Chinese ' Cabbage (Brasslca’ climeiisls- L.), does not ' 
form heads. In Chinese hag Ian. Another sort called yach-so 
a with bulbous root is sold here (Canton) likewise. Osb. 313. 

The Chiuese names intended are probably ^ ^ liai la% and ^ 5^ 
paksimg. Linnaeus states, that his plants had been raised from seeds 
brought by Osbeck. 


6. Brassica Tiolacea* Lin. This plant, whicli Linnaeus 
describes as a Chinese plant, is only known, it seems, from his 
specimens. 

7. Oriental Mustard (Sinapis orlentalis* Lin.) Osb. 309. 


Known to Tournefort from the Levant. Linnaeus does not mention it 
■for '.■China. ■ 

8. Sinapis cMnensis- Lin. This plant was first noticed 
by Boerhave, who in 1710 received the seeds from Batavia. 
D. C I. 219, and Lour. 485, mean that it is rather a variety of 
the next. 

9. Sinapis jnneea* Lin. Asia, China (Lin.) Cultivated 
in Europe since 1710. 

10. Sinapis brassicata» Lin. China. According to Lour. 
485 also a variety of S. juncea. 

11. RapJiamis sativits. Lin. var oleifara, D. 0. I. 228, 
cMnensiS annuus Oleiferas« Lin, Seeds of this had been 
brought from China by Capt. Eokeberg (s. further on.) 

As Osbeck gives (or tries to give) the Ghineso names in the Canton 
dialect 1 shall write the Chinese sounds according to the same diiiiccc. 
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12. !P0lygala cMneilSis« Lin, I am not aware wlietlier 
tliis species is I’eall^ found in China. Liu. gives only India as 
habitat., ' ,* ■ 

IB. Fohjgala ciUota. L. Danes isl. French isl. Osb. 356, 393. 

Kuowu from Ceylon before. SalomoniaT ciliata. D. C. I. 334. 

14, Diantlms cMneilsiSii Lin. Introduced into Europe 
from China about 1702. 

15 Hypericum cMnense. L. Danes isl. Osb. 2. 

Hance, Jouru* bofc. 1879. 8. Canton prov. H. monogymcni, h. is tlie same* 

16. On p. 246 and 39 Osb. gives some accounts of the Tea 
shrub. When the ship departed from Whampoa Osbeck’s Tea 
shrub, which stood in a pot fell upon the deck during the 
firing of the canons and was thrown over board. 

17. Camellia japonica, L. sin:/o hai. Osb. 17. 

Iviiown previously in Europe. 

18. Vatica cMnensis. Lin. Mant 242. Smith icon. ined. 
Linn. I 36, tab. 36. Benth. Hook. Gr. P. I 192 however state, 
that this is not a Chinese but an Indian plant. 

19 illtliaea rosea. Cav. According to the Bot. mag. 3198 
introduced from China 1753. Bat Linn. (Alcea rosea) says only : 
in Oriente. The plant is very common in China. 

20. IMalva verticiilatai. L. Malva sinensis erecta iioribns 
albis minimis. Boerhave Lngd. (1720). Cultivated in England 
as early as 1683. M. chiuemis'Milh Diet. 5 is probably the same. 

21. Sida spinosa. L. Canton. Osb. 329. 

Known previously from India. 

22. Ureua cMnensis, caule erecto, lloribus majusculis. 
French isl. Osb. 363. 

This name is not found in botanical works. 

23. Urena lobata. L. French isl. Osh. 354. 

Known from. Gliina before. Urena sinica^ Billenins. 1732. 

24. Urena proenmbens. L, a little ti^ee, near Canton. 
Osb. 387. 

25. mbiseiis mntabilis. L. Whampoa. Osb. 198. 

Kitowu from China before. Ketmia sinensis, Tournef. 

2i>. Hibiscus flciilneus. L, Canton. Osb. 328, 

Known from Ceylon before. 

27. G'ossypiiim berbaceiim. L. French isl. cul turn-' 
Osb. 349. 

_28. Stercnlia platanifolia. ■CaY.:-introduced from China 
in 1757, known to Lin, under the name of Bib [sens smg)le,c,y 
PiukeneCs Tetragloitis. 
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29. Helieteres ^ angiistifolia; , L. sin r Kitij ma. Danes 

isl. Osb. tS76. ^ 

30. Waltlierla Indica. 'L. Danes isl. Osb. 3?5. 

Known from Ceylon before. Fl. hgk. 38. 

31. Bartrcmda md.ka^ Danes isl. sin; hoatig fti mo. Osh, 376. 
B. indica not menfcioned in any sysiem. botan. work. Barfcramia is now 

considered a section of Triumfetta. Sparrinann (s. fiirfclier on) gafciierecl 
afc Canton Trinwfetta Bartramia, which is probably the same. D.G. I 508 

dubious plant. The Chinese name giren by Osb. is probably ?£ IS 
loo'ng fa mo, which is applied in Canton to b'icZa r kb ?nZ)(/ob‘a. L. (Parker) 

32. Oxaiis cornlemlata. L. sin: Syu mee. Danes is!.' 
Osb. 3S9. 

The Chinese name of this plant is 5^ ^ sil-n mi (Parker.) It was 
known from India before Osbeck. 

33. AFerrlioa Bilimlli L. An oblong, ,yellow, ^ sourlsb 
fruit witli 5 deep fui’rows, which has the quality o.f Lemons, 
blit is sooner spoiled. The Chinese at Canton call it mam/in- 
nim and make a consei’ve of it called ho la many Osb. 306. 

A. B i limbi, known from India befoi'e, sin ; ^ 

34 Impatiens Balsamine. L. Canton. Osb. 209. 

Known from India before. 

35. Jmpatiens cMnensis. L. Canton. Osb. 344. 

36. Faullinia asiatica. L. with sharp pointed hamated 
thorns. It makes good Jiedges. * Danes isl. Osb. 9. 

Known from India before. D.G. II, 83 Toddalia aculeata. Pers PI. hgk. 59. 

37. There are iii Canton 2 sorts of Ghhia. Omuujes {CUrm 
sinensis. L.) The first is that called the Mandari}i Oranyc, 
whose peel is quite loose, and the Chinese call i.liem /or.in///.. 
It is the best kind. The peel of the other sort sits close, it 
is called tiinuj or rather hang. Osb. 307. 

The Mandarin Orange, Oitrns nobilis. Lom\ is termed IH* Koai in 
Canton, the Coolie Orange (see above Martini 8) is known in Ciiimi Luiclcr 
the name of ch'cnuj 

38. A sorb of low sweet Orange trees, with a small fruit 
called gaU. Canton. Osb. 208. 

l{imt is a generic term for Oranges. 

39. Kiimin-hat is the name of a sort of small Lemons, wliicU 
are not much larger than Cherries. Canton. Osb. 30G. 

Citrus japonica. Thbg. sin : U Kani Kuat. 

40. Bnxoldes aenleata. It is like our Boxtree but thorny. 
Danes isl. In Chinese sotv g^ann ghif). Osb. 394. 

Perhaps Atalauta buxifolia. Oliv. FI. hgk. 51t 
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41. Here are, also two sorts of Lemons (Citrus decuinana. 

L.) wliicli are called by tbe Cbinese. The first is roaiid 
and its name is JiO The second called Z/a# is long 

and is tisiiallj' offered as a sacrifice to tbeir idols. Osb. 307. 

The Chinese name f*:)r f'[| Ymh. 

42. The Lont yes ivee {Oiims medim, L.) in Canton, bears 
little round sour Lemons called na mang^ and whicb. are used 
instead of Tamarinds, or common Lemons, generally before 
they are ripe. Tbe trees are sold in pots and seldom about a 
yard Iiigli. Osb. 208. 306. 

This is I believe Citrus medica. L. var, acida. Hook flor. Ind. I 51t. Sin: 

‘eing rneng* 

43. ililantlwis giandlllosa. Desf, (1786.) , Tins Cbinese 
tree lias been introduced into Europe in 1751 and was at 
the time of Linnaeus known iinder the name of Tcrals du 

Jagmi. 

44. C/aO^csc OZtfje.-? in Canton, par/t/'-Za. Osb. 309. 

Osbeck evidently means Cauarium album. Raeiisch. sin : ^ -pale lam, 

45. Olom slo, a certain great tree with pinnated leaves, 
smooth, with opposite folioles. A resin comes out of the tree 
rnucli like tbe G um arable. Danes isl. Osb. 9 

Canarium, Mmela. .Koenig, sin ulam shil, 

46. Salacia cMneiisis. L. See D. C. I. 571. 

47. liJianciuts venogjulla, L. in Cbinese K'xg-iie-inK .Near 

Canton. Osb. 380. * 

Known from India before. Zizyislius oeuoplia. B.O. 11. 21. 

48. Ixluitanus Irneatus, L. Erencb island: Osb. 353. 

See above Pink. Amalfch. Fnitex sin, Majorani fob Bercbamia liaeata. 
]), C. II. 23. FL hgk. 07. 

49. Rltamnm TZen. L. Poor man's tea. The leaves of this 

shrub are made use of by tbe poor Chinese instead of tea. They 
call it Z/n. Danes isl. Osb. 375. - 

Sageretia tboesans. Brong.'—FL hgk. 68. 

50. l£oelreiiter!a panicalata- Lasm. Saplndas ckhmuis, 
]j. fil. Introduced into England 1763, described 1772 by 
Laxmann. 

51. Lat~yee is the Chinese name of a fruit, which is eaten in 
Canton with tea. It tastes almost lik^ a plum, and looks like 
large gallapples, covered with a brownish, tiiin, and warty skin. 
.Lujig-tui is less than lat-yee. They have a smooth skin and 
sweet pulp, Osb. 308. 

Kepbelium Litebi Camb. and K, lorgan. Oanib. 
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,^>2. R^lllIS cMaense® Osb. Danes isla.nd,'in Cliin.: moiMi. 
Osk 375. ■■ 

Probal^ly tlie sairie as Rh. chinense Mill. Diet, known before Osbeck 
from. China-. Sec above Pink. Amalth. Rims qiimquefol. sin. 

53. BJin,s javanlcum. L. get^mine rubro, Danes island. In 
Gliin : tifjj >i]ia. Osb. 375. 

D. C. II. G7. Ehns semialata. Mnrr, var. Osbeckii. 

54. Manrfo (Mailgifera illdica* L.) This fniik is sold in 
Cliiria by the name oi qimi mao. In the Javan, laiigamge it is 
called Po. 

I am not aware what name is intended by quai mao. The Chinese call 
the fruit mango as the Malays do. Fi. hgk. 70. 

55. Cfotaiaria jiincea- L. Canton. Osb. 336. 

Known from India before. 

56. Crotaiaria cMsiesisis Lin. China. D. 0. II. 130. 

57. €rota!aria sessiliora* Lin. China. — El. hgk. 74. 

58. Indigofera linctoiia« L. French isl. In Chin, tong am 
or 'ua. Osb. 350. 

Known from India before. 

59. Astragalus chinensis. Liti. fil. Cliiim. D. G. II. 294. 

According to La-oi. Enc. Bofc. I. 310 ciiltiv. in Paris. 

60. Astragalus ginicus* Lin. China. 

D. C. 11. 282. Astr. lotoide.^. 

01. Tliaca tri/uliatu. Lin. China. A dubious plant. D. C. 
11. 275. G, P. L 507. Crotalaria or Astragalus. 

62. AracMs liypogaea L. Danes island, cultiv. In. 
Qlnnese : fn shin. Osb. 377. 

Known before from Asia and America, Sin : sliang. 

63. Iledijsaniiii trigioetrum. L. Danes isl. — i.n Chin: Ka song 
so. Osb. 374. 

Known from Ceylon, before. D. 0. II. 326, Besmodium triquetrum. 

64. Ilalysarmn (jangetlcuni. L. Canton. Osb. 330. 

Known from Ceylon before. D. C. II. 327. Besmodium gangeticum, 

65. Hejhjsaanm mamlatum, L. Danes isl. Osb. 8. 

Known from India before. I). C. II. 327. Besmodium maculatum. 

66. Ilcdgsarum triilonmi. L. Danes and Erencli isl. Osb. 
353. 392. , 

Known from Ceylon befole. D. C. II. 334. Besmodium triSornm. 

67. Iledgsanim keterocarjium. L. French isl. Osb. 354. 
Known from Ceylon before. B, C, II. 337. Besmodium lieterocarpiim. 

68. Iledgsarum liarticulatim. L. French isl. Osb. 378. 
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Known from Ceylon before. D. 0. II. 339. Dssmodium Marticnlatnm* 

69/ Jledysm'um pulchelhm'. L. Danes island. Osb. 374. 

Known^ from Ceylon before. D. C. IL 339. Besmodinia pnlcliellnm. . 

^Q. Hetlysarum la^^ L. Canton. Osb. 346. 

■ .D.G/ IL 334. Hraria lagopoides. 

'll, Iledysarum si/yr^^ L. Danes island. Osb. 8. 

B.O.'II. 353. Aiysicarpns styracifolius. 

72. Alims precat0rliTS» L. A sort of little red pease with 
a black spot. They are valued as the lowest coin and used in 
weighing gold. Osb. 384. 

Knowm from India before. 

73. Umig teo, a sort of small pease of which cheese is said to 
be made. Canton. Osb. 305. 

Olycine (Soja) Mspida. Moench. Tlie Soja bean, gin : ^ SL-wong ia^, 
of wliicli Bean curd is made. First known from Japan (Kaeiiipfer) . 

74 Laeh bao is the Chinese name of a sort of pease, which 
are mneh less than oiir wild vetches. Osb. 304. 

Fkaseoliis radiatns. L. sin : n lihh taxi, Firsti known from Ceylon. 

75. BolicliOS gluensis. L. Callvanses. A dish which is 
like oiir sweet cheese and which they call Fdoit fw is prepared 
of this. Osb. 218. 304. 

Tlie name of D. sinensis is first met in Bnmpliius’ Amb. V, 375. ObmesQ ’ 
Bean ami S t<^xi fii is made of different kind of beans. 

76. JDnh'cJtos sccmde}is maximm, with large black be^ns which 
were said to be poisonous. The pods likewise grow black, 
when the fruit ripens. The Chinese call it syoe loch tao, Osb. 
394. But p. 375 Osb. gives the Chinese name of the same 
plant, which he observed on Danes island as min tao. 

By the first name is probably mtencled lj'% ^ J$. sin Ixilc tan. According 
to Lour. 539 xnixv ten is a variety of BoUchos Catjang, L. Parker gives 
M S xniii tan as the Cantonese name of Cajanus indiciis, Spr. Comp, 
also FI. hgk. 88 with respect to the poisonous seeds of CanavaUa virosa, 

77. CJassla sopliera. L. Canton. Osb. 3.30. 

Known from Ceylon before. 

Omsia f rommhms. L. Canton Osb. 336. 

B.G. II. 604 Cassia pumila. Lam. E. Bot. I. 651. China. India. 

' 79, ' ^amarittdiis iadicas L, Canton, Osb, 309. 

Known from India before. Lour, 48S mentions the Tamarind as grow- 
ing in Cochi uciiina, not in China. 

80. Mimosoj climc'dsis, inermis, stipulis foliolo longe ma- 
joribns, semicordatis. French isL Osb. 80. 

Perliax^s Acacia ooncinna FL hgk. IQl. 
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81. ^Ubiisparvifolim L. Canton. Osb. 11. ■ 

B.O. II. 564'. idenfciBes fcMs sp.' molicccus, Euniph^ but Bfcli. M. 
ligk. 105. seems to exclude tliis sjnonjm* 

82. Rosa Indica L, Wlminpoa., Osb. 198. 

83. 3Io f/tm'i Jh, Canton. Osb. 209. 

^ is Giiinese name of a Bose j according to 

Lour. 395. B. ckmamomea^ L. 

: 84.' Saxifraga ssmientosaa Lin. fil. (1781.) ■ 

This plant, a native of Cliina, was introduced into oiir gardens 
about the middle of tlie last cent. Bot. mag. 92. 

■ 85. Baeckea frateseenSa L. Danes isL In Cliiii : 
ma. Osb. 373. 

This name Tw'/ir/viw applied to this plant by Poiret (Lam. Enc. Bot, 
VII. 6S1.) seems to be derived from this (evidently wrong) Chin, name, 
M. bong. 118, 

86. Giiajavaa L. eaten in Canton. Osb. 309. 

As is known, this treo, generally cultivated in tropical countries, is a 

native of trop. America. 

87. ©Bbeelcia L. Canton. Osb. 342. On tlio 

drawing of this plant, Tab, 2. Dsbeck gives the Chinese name 
of it in Chinese characters, @ ^ lieong loaa (feather 

of goldroses. Osb). 

According to Parker the Chinese name of it in Canton sounds ^ ] | 
tip lieong lo». 

88. Mdastoma octandra. L. Canton. In Chin : te Vrmn. 
Osb. 341. 

Known from Ceylon before. D. C. III. 142. Osbeckia octandra. Not 
mentioned for China by otlier authors. According to l^arker * ® 
iei nim is the Canton name for 4/cb repen, Dose. 

' 89i SSelastoma malaliariea^ with fine. red flowers. 
French isl. Osb. 354. 

M, malabathricum, L. Known from India before. 

90. Ammaiiia liaccifera® L. ISiear Canton. Osb. 387. 

B. 0. III. 7B, 79. Linnaeus* A. bacoif . seems to bo a dubious plant 5 
X}erhaps. A. ves leaf aria, Boxb. (India), 

91. JjijthrmnfnibicQsum, Lin. known to Linnaeus from China, 
Also in India. D. 0. III. 92. Grislea tomentosa® Boxb, 
Not mentioned for China by later authors. 

92. ^awsoisia inermis- L. French isl. Osb. 354. 

Known from India and W. Asia before, 

' 93. Kagerstroemia iiiiica* Lin. known to Linnaeus as a 
native of China, mentioned earlier by Rumphius and Clover 
(Japan). 
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. , ,94. ranica ©ranatam® L.' Wliampoa, (cull;.) .' Osb. 198, 

This tree, a nat ive of N. Africa and W- Asia, is cultivated in OMna, 

,95. Jiissiaea' repens« L. Honam. . Gsb. 17. 

Known from Ceylon before. 

96, Tra^a natans L. in Chin: ling hamm or leng ha. Osb, 305. 
/Linn, fil. described the Oliiaese sp. as a new plant Tr. Mcorais, TIio 
B|)ec. cult, at Peking under the name of ^ ^ ling Ido (ling kok, Canton.) 
is Trapa bispinosa Itoxbg, 

■. 97. ^fidiosan'Oies aagiiiaea® Linn, Hort. Cliff. This 
plant ’ was known as a Chinese plant before Linn. — 'EuiDpli. 
amb. V. 407, — Cncnrbita sinensis friictii longo etc. Tilli Cat, 
pi. li. Pisani 'I. t. 71. (1723).- 

98. ©iiclirMta lagenarias L. in Chin: po-o' Canton. 
Osb. 272. 

Cultivated throiigliout Cliina. The Clainese sounds intended by Osbeck 
are probably §1^ §15 po 'It. 

99. O'licimiis aQUtcmguhbs. Lin. China. India. B. 0. III. 302. 
inffa acutasigulaa Ser. 

100. *CiiC'arliita cMaensis^ grows spontaneously on 
French isL Osb. 362. 

This name is not found in system, botan. works. 

101. Goitrch^ Blelom, and Water melons^ which are red on the 

inside. Canton. Osb. 309. ’ 

102. Bryojiia eordifollaa L. Danes isl. Osb. 374. 

Known from Ceylon before, 

103. Mohigo pentaphijlla. L. IsTear Canton. Osb. 387. 

Known from Ceylon before. Flora ligk. 28, wlxero the plant is men- 
tioned as a variety of M. stricta. L. 

104. Myilrocotyle asiatica* L. ? Danes islv : Osb. 7. 

Known from Ceylon before.^ — FL hgk. 134. 

105. Celery cultivated at Canton. Osb. 313. 

Apiuni graveolens, L. is cultivated throughout Cliina, 

106. Sillin ullisis Linnaeus describes it as a Chinese 
plant but I am not aware that any botanist after Linn, has 
mentioned it for China. But the plant may be found there as 
it is f refuently seen in Japan. 

' Siciiil sisariiM* Linnaeus supposes this plant also to be 
a native of China, but Maximowicz. (Dec. XIII,) has proved 
that it is a Persian plant, which has never been gathei’ed in 
China, 

107. Hydrocotglecliinensis. Linnaeus, China. Sprengel Syst. I. 
878, identifies it with CraEtsiH* imeata® Xntt. an American 
plant. But D. 0. IV. 71. consider»s it a dubious plant. 
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108. Atliarmrdlm cM^^ is Ciliitiina Mon- 

ii nieri Gms ot 8elintim MonnierL Jj. D. G. IV. 152. ,Em‘opa 3 

j| Asia. ■ 

i; 109.' Aralia cMnensiSa L. a tree about 2 yards liigli 

i'i covered witli tliorns. Leaves decomposite. Erencli isL Osb. 378. 

i 110. yanax qililiqiiefoiiaa L. Ginseng, in Chin, yan sam 

I Osb. 222. 

I Osbeck of course does nofe mention it as a plant of Soiith-Cliina. 

111. Zantlioieylon trifol'M L. a tree not observed before. 

Erencli isl. In Chin : lachfa. Osb. 364. 394. 
j This is Panaco acideatiis. Ait. or Acanthopanax aculeata. Bentb. Hook- 

G. P. 939, According to Dr. Hance common in South-China. 

[i 112. Sambiieiis nigra. L. Danes isl. Osb. 8. • 

|i S. nigra is hardly found in China. The S. nigra of Lour. 226. is a 

|| di'iferent species, D. 0. lY. 323. — ^According to Dr. Hance S. cMnensis 

I I Lin dl. is a common spec, near Canton. 

HI 113. Hanelea orientalis- L., in Cbin: moy fa, Danes 

jj! and French isl. Osb. 355. 395. 

1} Known from Ceylon before. After Osbeck not gathered in Glun^i. 

j| 114. Hedyotis Iterlacea. L. ? Danes isl. Osb, 4. 

ji Known from Ceylon before. FI. hgk. 151. Oldenlandia IlG 3 miana. 

115. Oldenlandia nmbellata* L. ISTear Canton Osb. 336. 

j Known from Ceylon before. Kot observed in China after Osb. 

;i 116. Mnssaenda frondosa. L., in Chin: hm U rnauy, 

‘ French isl. Osb. 363. The characteristic white calycine loaf is 

I not mentioned in Osbock’s description. 

1 Known from Ceylon and E. India before. Flora hongk. 153. 

I 117. ©ardema •dorMaa Lin. See Piiiken. Anmlth. p. 29, 

I mi /cL Flora hgk. 153. 

I 118. Ixom cQccinea, L. in Chin: hanlongfa or Emperor’s 

i| flower. French isl. Osb. 354. 

ii According to D.O. lY. 486. Osbeclds plant is I. stricta. Eoxb. By 

li OsbecFs Chinese name is probably to bo understood “ Flower of iUo 

jl Emperor Kien lung.*' 

I 119. Bffiorinda ixixib^llata* L. ? in Chin : -pa Iwch fa, 

jj French isl. Osb. 363. 

I Known from Ceylon before. Flora hgk. 159. 

' 120. Sp6riiaa©oce vertlcillata« L. (description) French 

li; isl Osb. 355. 

ji According to D. C. lY. 541, this is an American plant. 

121, cordifolla* Linnaeus describes it as a Cbincso 

jj and Siberian plant. It is very common in hTorfh- China but I 

do not find it mentioned for Sonth-China. 
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122. Biipatoriiim cMnense® Lin. See. D. 0. V. 179. l^'ot 
observed ill Oliina by other collectoi's since Linn. 

123. SoiMagO. cMneiisis (a name given by Osb. not 
Linn.) Danes island. Osb. 393. 

Solidago virgo aurea, L. is found in Hongkong. D. C. V. 312. states 
Solidago ch'memis B'^x:en^*^BeneGio vagans* Bnfc Sjirengel does not des- 
cribe a plant of that name. 

124. Aster iwMctis, L. French isL Osb, 378. 

This is Boltonia indica. Bth. Bh hgk. 174 

125. Aster chmensis. Linn, described it first in the Hid. Cliff. 
(1737) but it was previously known in Europe. I). 0. V. 274. 
Callisteplll!.S cMnensis* Hees. Mach cultivated in Peking. 

126. Oony: 2 a climensis- L. Hear Capton. Osb. 38G. 

D. 0* V. 445. Blumea chinensis. 

127. Con/y^a Jdrsicta L. In Chin : hy lab soy, also hang gaufa. 
Danes isl. Osb. 374. 394. 

B. G. Y. 453. Pluchea hirsuta. Less. 

128. Bacoharis mdica. L. In Chin : ha te gnat, Danes isl. 
Osb. 394, 

Kno%Yn from Ceylon before. B. C* T. 451. Pluchea iudica. Loss. Flor. 
hglv. 179. 

129. Spliaeraiitliii.scMiiensIs«. Linn. Mant. 119. But he 
gives only India as habitat. It seems the plant has not been 
observed after Linn. 

130. Carpesiam abrotanoMeSi. L. Canton, Honam, Osb. 
329, 17. 

Has been observed also in Formosa, India. 

131. Yerhesma chiriensis, In Chin: hi ling fa, Danes 

isL^ Osb. 393. ■ ■ . • 

Fl. hgk. 180. Anisopappus chiaensis. Hook^ Arn. 

132. XautMimi orientale, Linn. China. It is identical with X. 
indienr/h Iloxb. and S.. Stmmarium* L. — PL hgk. 181. 

133. Siegesbeckia orientalis- L. In Chin : old mag, 
Danes isi. Osb. 374. 

Described by Linnaeus in 1737, but Plukenet described it previously 
in the Amalth. 58. 

134. Verheslna ^Tostrata, L. French isl. Osb. 356. 

Known from India before, B.C. Y, 490 Eclipta prostrata L. 

135. Yerhesma calendulacea* L- French isl. Osb. 350. 

Known from Ceylon before. B.C. Y. 539 Wedelia calendulacea, Less. 

136. ClirysaBtlieisiiisii indiicii.m» L. In Chin : cooh fa. 
On the walls of Canton, also in pots. Osb. 6. 

The Chin, name jj ^ h&hfa, Matricaria sinensis. Eumph. Amb*’ 
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137. Clirysanliiemillll mdieiim. L. cultivated in gard- 
ens, Canton. Flowers as large as those of Tagetes patula, 
white, double or full like a round brush. Osb. 15. 

138. Artern,ism minimia Linn. Chin. D.C. VI. 140 and G-. P. 
II. 430. Ceatipeda orMealaris® Lour. — Flor. hgk. 186. 

139. Artemis la cl dmnsis* Sent to Linnaeus by Lpiger- 

stroem, who received the plant from China. Ahsintlmmi riiarl- 
tiriiitm Piuk. Amalth. p. S.^XanacCtliSIl cMliSHSesi 

A. Gray. Maxim. Dec. XL 

140. iirtemlsia Ylllgaris® L. This is the only Swedish 
plant in this countxy (Canton), 'though it varies in some 
measure with it. The Chinese heal wounds with it*, and to 
that purpose apply the fresh plant bruised. They call it gnai 
Danes isl. Osb. 394 

A. L, (A. iiidica WillcL) is very common throughout China. 
Sin '^nrjai, 

141. Btliidia tomentosa, Linn, China. D.C. VI. 110, A.rte» 
misia lavaBdulaceagi which is identified by Maxim. Dec. 
XL with A. vulgaHs, 

142. Seneclo divariccthis, L. French, isl. Osb. 378. 

B. C. VI. 301. Gyuura divarioata. Only known from China. 

143. Cacalia inmncL L. French isl. Osb. 378. 

Linnaeus^ plant (from India) is dubious. Gyuura nitida. D.O. VI. 299 ? 

144- G acedia sonGhifolm, Linn. Ce^don. China. D.O. VL 302. 
Emilia SOncMfolia* Common in China. 

145. Lohelia zeykmwa. L. Danes island. Osb. 391. 

Linn, confounds several species in his L. zeyl. and L. trigona Rosb. 
(FI. hgk. 196.) is probably the plant Osb. saw in China. D.C. VII. 360. 

146. Blade Bhony, in Chin : gltome is brought to Canton 
from the E. Indies and from Maurice, Osb. 227. 

Ebony sin : 5fC x-t m'lilz seems to be producod also in China. Maba 

Ebenos, Spreng. 

147. Nyctanilies liirsuta, L. (description.) Canton, Honam 
Osb. 328. 16. 

D.O. VIII. 302, Jasminum pubesceus. Willd. Also in India (Roxbg.) 

148. Myctaatlies orlentalis (name given by Osb). Wood 
of Roses. Canton. Osb. 209. 

149. a tree about 6 yards high with small, wMto, 
sweet scented fiowers. Belongs to the Tetrandria class. Canton 
gardens. Osb. 14. 

fi ^ ^1®^ fragrans, Thbg. 

150. jSferitim Oleander, Lin. Forster, FI. sin. mentions it as 
known from China. I may observe; that the species generally 
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cultivated in Cliina is M. Odonira® Soland. tlie; Oleander 
siniciis of Biimpli. Introduced into Europe from India 1083. 

151. Periploca grasest* L. Canton, French isl. The 
flowers are an ornament to our hot houses, on accGimt of their 
velvet colour Osb. 336, 363. 

Tlie plant Osb. saw was Hardly our European species. 

152. Fan sio ov fay-sio, Co7ivohndus Batatas. L. the Chinese 
potatoes, grow with long te'hdrils, which they extend along the 
ground. They never flower in China. Osb. 311. 

Batatas ©dulis. Chois. Sin: ^ fan shu (Canton). At Peking also 
the plant never flowers. 

153. Gonvolvulus reptans. L. In Chin : or-say. It growls 
spontaneously everywhere in ditches and low places. We daily 
eat this spinage. Osb. 313. 

Known from India before. Olm vagmn. Humph. According to Parker - 
Ipomoea reptans Poir. is called ^ ^ m>g tsoi in Canton. 

154. . Jpomoea Qliamoclita L. In Chin: hmi fan fang. 
It adonies the hedges without the city of Canton. Osb. 210. 

Known from India before. Sin: ^ Mt Kan ping fung (Parker). 

155- Oonmohuliis pes caprae. L. French isl. Osb. 363. 

Known from India before. PI. hgk. 238. Ipomoea pes eapra©. Sw# 

156. Conmlvnhhs IrifioTm, Linn, described it as a Chineso 
plant. Ipomoea Mflora Pers. It does not seem that this 
plant has been observed after Linn. 

157. Gonvolvuli(,s Jiederaceus, L. Canton. Osb. 326. 

Pharhitis Kil. Chois. Common in tropical countries. 

158. Convolvulus liirtm, L. with yellow fl.owers, in Chin : 
ta qua, Danes isl. Osb. 376. 

Linn, describes it as an Indian plant, It is dubious. D. 0. IX. 412. 
G, farinosm, L, ? But this has pink or rose coloured flowers. Perhaps 
Ipo wo Ker. PI. hgk. 239. / 

159. Mw{}lvulus alsinoideSa L. (description). Danes isL 

: Osb; 392. ■ ■ , , . , . 

Known from India before* PI, hgk. 240. 

160. They eat (at Canton) a reddish fruit like figs, but 
longer, and almost everywhere likewise thick, called ay qua or 
hea, Osb. 297. 

This seems to be Solanum melongena. L. the Egg plant, in Chin : ^ 
lite or ^ US. ai hiia (Canton), 

161. Solamum aetliiopicilinp Lin. (Forster FL sin.) 

162. Sdlanuin inilicmm*. L. French isL Osb. 357. 

Known from Ceylon before, » 
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163. Solmiuni diphylhim. Ti. Frenoli isl. Canton. Osb. 
350. 328. 

Liim.’s Soi. dipti. is an American plant. Bnt Osbeck’s plant is the 
sauio iis S. 1)130111111. Lour. S. decemdeniatwm. Boxb. S. OsheclcU Dun. 
D. C. Xm. 1. 178. 179. Bl. hgk. 242. 

164. Capsicum frutescens. L. Canton. Os, b. 209. 

Known from India before. 

165. Lyciwn harhcmm. L. Honam. Osb. 16. 

Xotireiro’s and probably also Osb.’s L. barb. are. L. cbinense. Mill, 
diet. 5 (1768.), which was cultivated in England as early as 1696 in the 
Eoy. garden. (Hort. Kew 2. ed. 11. 3). But there is iiiiicli confusion in 
system, botany wdtli respect to L. barbarum, chinense and viilgare. Meyeii, 
obs. bot. notices L. barbarum as a plant of Macao, It seems to me that 
Hook, and Arn. (Voy. Beech. 267) are perfectly right in doubting, wdictber 
these species are I'eally distinct. 

166. IDatlira ferox# Linn. ineBtions it as a Cbinese plant. 
It was known before liim (Pb. Miller cultivated it 1731) bnt 
it seems .from India. D. ferox is common in N. Cliina. 

167. MiCOtiana rilStica L. ^Tnrkisii Tobacco, universally 
smoked in China. Osb. 319. 

168. HiCOttaiia fruticosa is desefnbed by Linn., and 
Miller as a Chinese plant. But as Hooker has proved (Bot. 
mag. 6207.) it is a little known plant received froxn Guinea, 
Brazil and the Cape of G-. H. 

169. Mv^ellia ringens. L. Danes isl. O.sb. 370. 

Known fi’om Ceylon and India before. D. G. XI. 69. Adenosma uliginosa. 
B. Br. Osb. is quoted with a ? Hot observed, it seems after Osbeck in 
China. 

170. GerarcUa ghdinosa, L. Danes isl. Osb. 370. 

Pterostigma grandiflorum. Benth. FL hgk. 247. Adenosma grandid. 

G, Bl. II. U49. 

171. Gratiola 'ovrginiana. L. Canton. Osb. 329. 

Linn, confounded under this name an American and an Indian phiiit. 
The latter is acc. to H. 0. X. 389. LimnopMla gratioloides, K. Br, After 
Osb. not observed in China. 

172. Torenia asiatica. L. French, isl. Osb. 354. 337. 

It would seem from Osb.’s statement, that Toreen, after whom Linn, 
named this plant, gathered it near Canton, not in India, as Lixm. states. 
It is also not mentioned in the list of Indian plants collected by Toreen at 
Suratte. As we shall see further on, Toreen was in Canton at the same 
time when Osbeck was there. It seems however tliat after Osbeck T, 
asiatica has not been observed in S. China. T, ruhens and fiava grow in 
Hongkong. 

173. Gapraria Crustacea, Linn. China. D. C. X. 413. Van® 
dellia Crustacea. Benth. FL hongk. 251. 

174. Emilia anflpoda. Danes isL Osb. ,370. 

D. C. XL 155. Bonmya veronicaefolia. Bpreng, 
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175. Bigitalis gluii^^^ Gaertn. 'Eoy. Com. Ae. Petrop. XIY. 
p. 544; (1770). Ciiina.' D. G. IX. 275. ®,€limaiiEia gliitif- 
nosa®' Lib. 

17^.. BuclmeTa asudica.JAT^^ Ceylon, OMna. D. C. X. 503* 
Striga hirsuta. Bentli. Str« llltea* Lour. 

177. Wtriciilaria Mfida® L. (description). Danes isl. Osb.l, 

Flora liougk. 256. 

178. Columnea? cMsiensis (name given by Osb.) in' 
Cbin : pcm ge ha is plentiful along the river side of Danes isl. 
Osb, 371, ■ 

I am not aware what plant is meant. 

179. crispa® L. (desciuption) in Chin: pattfa. 
Danes isl. Osb. 390. 

Linn, mentions it only as an Indian plant. It has not been observed 
in China after Osb. 

180. Barleria cristata® L. French isl. Canton walls, in 
Chin: ah hey fa. Osb. 181. 862. 

Known from India before. Flora hongk. 262. 

181. JusHcia purimrea. L, (description) a new plant, in 
Chin : hap hey lee or hap hey sa. Danes isl. Osb. 372. 

J. piirp. was kno'vvn to Linn, from the Koluccas and China Kostellu- 
laria diffusa. Nees. I). C. XI. 438. There is a great confusion witli respect 
to the former rtame. Inst. purp. of Loureiro 30 is Peristro^ihe tmctoria 
Kees. (D. C. XI. 493). dust. purp. Yahl is Hypoestes piirjmrea It. Br. 
Both of these plants hav|i been observed in Southern China. 

182. Justicia proeimhens. jj. FTear Canton. Osb. 381. 

Flor. hong. 265. Bostellaria procumbens. Xees. 

183. Jitsf/lcia chmensis. Linn. China, Flor. hgk. 266. 

cliptera cMneBsis® bfees.- 

184. Verbena nodiflora. L. French isl. Osb. 363. 

Known from Ceylon before. D. C. XI. 585. Lippia uodiffora. Kicli. 
Xot observed in China after Osb. 

185. Vitex neglindo® L. Canton. Osh. 330. 

Known from India before. FL hgk. 273. According to Benth, V. incisa. 
Lam. from China, cultivated in Europe since the middle of the last cent, 
is only a cut-leaved form of Y. negundo. 

186. Clerodeiidrosi fortiinatiim® L. In Chin: hatag 
nang. Danes isl. (description) smells like musk. Osb. 369. 

Known from Ceylon before. Planta fortunata* Herm. Mas, zeylan. 
59. Br. Hance add. FI. hgk. Il7. — Sin : ^ teng lung (Parker.) 

187. Yolhamerla inermis. L. Danes isl. Ovsb. 374. 

Known from Ceylon before. Fi. hgk, 271. Clerodendroa iuerme. B. Br. 

188. Ocimiiiii gratissiiBiimsi L. Danes isl. Osb/ 376.. 

Known from India before. 
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189. Ocvmum capitellatum. Liun. Mant. 276. Cliina. D. Cl 
XII. 47. A^croeaplialns capitatH.S'* Benth. India orient. 
Xot observed in Cliina after the time of Linn. 

190. Sorophdaria cJiinensis. Lin. China. In D. C. X. 817 we 
read : Scr. chin.—CeZ.^nt coromandelina Yalil cnm Salvia 
plebeja® R. Br. The latter is a common plant in China. h\L 
hgk.277. 

191. MoBaria clltneBSiSa (name given bj Osbeck^ des- 
cription.) Danes isl. Osb. 391. 

192. Hyssoims Lop] i mi thus. Linn. Xorth-China. D. C. XTI. 
369. laOpliaBtllBS cMBCBSis Benth. Ledoboiir FI. ross. 
III. 372. Altai mountains, Transbaicalia. Xot observed in X* 
China after the time of Linn. But another species, Lopihauthns 
rugoms. Fiscli. is cnltivated at Peking. 

193. Scutellaria illdicaa L. (description). In Chin: tini 
gam sa, not desciibed before by any botanist. Danes isl. Osb. 3. 

Pluken. Amaltb. 190. ScnteUana sinica* 

194. XaeoBUruS siMricu.?'* Linn. Sibirla. China. This is 
a common weed thronghoiit China. 

195. ^lantago. asiatica® Linn. Sibiria. China. Com- 
mon in temperate Asia. According to Dr. Begei a variety of 
FL ’major L, 

196 MlrahUis odorata. L. grows as nettles grow in onr 
country. Canton. Osb. 326. 

JD. C. XIIT. 2- 428. M. dicliotoma. L. of American origin, Mucli culti- 
vated in Peking. 

197. Valeriana cJtineims. Linn. French isl, Osb, 353. 

B. 0. XIII. 2. 455. Boerkavia repanda. Willd. Also in India. 

198. Celosia argeBteaa L. Danes isl. Canton. Grows as a 
weed. Osb. 336. 

Pirst described by Liim. in the Hort. Cliff (1737), 

199. CelOSia Clistata» L. in Chin : laAsio, Canton. 
Osb. 209. 

This is only a variety of 0. argeiitoa. Known from India l)efore. 
Osbeck’s Chin, name is wrong. Lat As-nt is Cayenne Pepper in CautoneHe. 

200. A-marantus cmentus® Linn. China. Known before 
Linn. Amar. sinensis. Martyn cent. 6. (1728.) 

* 201. AmaraBtuB trlstis* L. in Chin : In soy. Its leaves 
are nsed instead of cale. French isl. Osb, 350. 

Known from India before. ^ ^ in U*oi is a general nauie for 
Ainaraiitiis. 

202. Achyra-ntlies lappiacea. L. Canton. Osb. 329. 

Known from India before* B. 0* Kill. 2. 331. Pupalia lappacoa. Moc(p 
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203. Acliyranthes aspera. L. Canton. Osb. 336. 

Known from India before. FI. ligk. 285. 

204. Acliyranthes chinemsis. (name given by Osb. 
botan. description.) Canton. Osb. 329. 

• 205. CS-omphrena glofoosa. L. Canton. Osb. 209. 

Known from India before. Introduced in Europe 1714 

206. Spmage is called hoiUsny in Canton. Osb. 31B. 

The Oliin. name for Spinacia oleracea. L. is ^ po 

207. CfMopodmm seoparimn. Linn. China. I). 0. XIII. 2. 
1'30., Kocllia seopariaa Schrad. Common weed in, Xortli- 
Chi.na, 

208. BaSfilia all 3 a» Linn. China. Known also from the 
Indian Arcliip. Japan. After Linn, not mentioned for China. 

209. Basella rillira« L. in Chin : Umd soij. The spots 
wdiicli the berries make in white linen are very hard to be gob 
out. Canton factory. Osb. 12. 

Known from India before. Sin: 10 ^ fcmp tdoi (Parker) Plot, 
hgk. 283. 

'210. BolygOnilBl ■foarlJatuma L. in Chin ; lea yong m-oea, 
French isl. Osb. 353. 

Cbnimon in S. China. 

211. PolygOBlim orienfale* L. in Chin: yong moea. 
French isl. Osb. 353. 

Known from India beford. Common in China. 

212. Bolygonum climeiise. L., in Chiu : lea yong ma. 
Danes isl. Canton. Osb* 393. 330.' 

Common in S. China, Sin ; fo than viu. (Parker.) 

213. aiieiim palmatum« Linn. China. Seeds of the true 
lilmbarb plant, observed in 1872 near lake Kukonor by Col. 
Prcxewalsk\’', wore first received in Kiakhta, in 1750, and since 
that time the plant is cultivated in Eui'ope. 

214. Rheum UBduIatuma Linn. K-habaibarura sinense 
Amman Herb. 206. The seeds of tliis had been received in 1740 
from Siberia, its native country. Linn., who thought, that it 
was of Cliinese origin, described it under the name of BIl 
B ltahavljarum . 

215. Rheum compaclums Linn, gives as habitat Cliina, 
Tartary. It is stated to have been infcimduced in 1758 from 
Tartary. Pallas observed it in Danina. It is not found in 
China, 

216. Biper L. Canton, Osb. 314. 

Fi. ligk. 335 descrihes the Ohavica sarmentosa, Miq. which is very near 
the Chav, befcle. But the true Befcle pepper is also oultiyated in S. China, 
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217. A Cliinese told to Osb, that the Gamplior tree, 
Xaillirs . ©ailipll0ra^ was, found, near Canton, and called 
fijoiia slo. Osb. 253. 

This tree was known to Lmn. only from Japan* Sin : ^ Uong sio 

(Fn choii dialect.) 

218. €assyllia . filiformiSa L. Climbs on the Euphorbia. 
Danes isl. Osb. 395. 

Know^ii from India before. 

219. indica. L. (description.) Danes isl. Osb. 6. 

I). G. XIV. 513. Wiekstroemia indica. C. A. M. Not found in India. 

220. XsOTantlwiS SCIlfruia. Linn, China. According to 
Bentb. El, hgk. 141 this is probably the L. elvmensis, D, C. 
gathered by Staunton in China, bub not as Linn, thinks the 
species represented in Petiver’s G-azophyl, Tab. 63, fig. 8. 

221. ViscuiB baccis rubentibus. Kaemph. arnoeii. 785. 
French isl. Osb. 853. 

Kaempfer’s plant, cpioted by Osb. is K Kaempferi* D. G. IV. 285. 
The FI. hgk. 1 U notices for Hongkong V. artieuXatum* Bnrm. and F. 
orlentale* Wiild. 

' ' 222. EuphorWa neriifolia. 'L. used for hedges. Canton. 
In Chin: fv> yang fa. Osb. 328. 336, 

Known from Ceylon, India, before. Sin : fo yong fa (Parker.) 

223. Aadrachie fruticosa. L. Danes isl. Osb. 368. 

Flor. hgk. 313 Melaiithesa chinensis Blume. G. P. III. 276. Breynia 
fruticosa. 

224. Agyneia puhera. L. and Agyneia irngouhes. L. Both 
known to Linn, as Chinese plants. D, C. XV. 2. 307 considers 
the second to be only a variety of the first, as do also Bentli. and 
Hook. G. P., in. 271. Muller in D. C. 1. c. refers both to 
IFliyllaBtllllS puberas^ of which he enumerates 4 varieties. 
Two of these have been observed in China by Fortune and 
others, but for the above mentioned varieties Miiller quotes 
only Linnaeus. 

225. S^hyllailtliliS nlrurl* L, Danes isl. Osb, 2. 

Known from Ceylon before. 

226. 0^'otoih tonientosiia. Miill. D. C. XY. 2. 588. states that 
he has seen in Linjiaeus’ herbarium a specimen of this plant 
brought by Osbeck from China. It .seems that Osbeck does 
not mention it. CrOton crassifoKuS* Geisel is the oldest 
name and must be restored. Gr. chineme Bth. FI. kgk. 309. 
is the same. 

227. Croton sebtfemm. L. a little tree, wbich the Chinese 
call odut-Oj and at at first sight looks like an asp. It has 
yellow flowers. Danes and French, isl. Osb. 359, 5. 
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Stillingla sebxfera. Mchx. Sin : Mm u IcaUt 

228. Himidus Osb. 336. 

This is H. japonieus. S. efe Z. common thronglionti Oliina. 

229. Ficios indica. L. with roaiid figs. Canton wall. Osb. 
381,216. 

This is probably Ficus retusa. L. the Bastard Banyan, very common in 
S. China; also in India. 

230. ricus piiHlila* Linn. China (Forster FI. sin.) known 
also from Japan, introduced in Europe 1759. Loureiro mentions 
it only for Cochinchina. It is not found in the FL hongk. 
But 13r. Hance has seen specimens of it from Formosa. 

231. Iffioms allba. Linn. China. 

232. Urtlca mvea. L. on the w^alls of Canton. Osb. 215, 381. 

Known from India before. Boehmeria nivea. Hook, and Arn. Flora 

hgk. 331. 

233. Tlioja orientalis. L. Canton. Osb. 209. 

Known to Linn, from China before, described in fche Hort. OUH (1737) 
Seeds received from China. Biota orientalis, BndL 

234. Jampems chinensis. Linn. Mant. (1767). China. 

235. Lattfa is the Chinese name of a little tree (Canton), 
which looks like the Yew tj^ee, but the leaves are ornamented 
on the inferior side with white strips, running length- ways as 
in Finns halsamea, or the Phalaris picta.- It seems to he 
Taxvs 'huclfera. L. or the Fi of Kaempf. Amoen. 814. 

The Japanese tree alluded to by Osb, is Torreija nucifera, S. et Z. 
not found in China, as far as I know. But Torreya grandis has been 
observed by Forfcuue in Chekiang, D. C. XVI. 2. 505. 

236. Abies chinensis, Chinese pine. French isl. Osb. 348. 
The timber of which their ships are built is called saao moclc, 
Osb. 196. Shau pann is the Chinese name of that sort of wood, 
from wliieli they make coffins. Osb. 228. 

All these names refer ifc seems to Cimninghamia sinensis. E. Br. D. C. 
XVI. 2. 432. Sin : TfC ska muh Boards of that timber are called 

1 « sJia pan, 

MONOCOTYLEDONS. 

237. Musa paradisiaca# L. Plantain tree, called Tse^& 
by the Chinese. Canton. Osb. 308. In a note Forster states, 
that ^tlie plautaiii tree has flowered for the first time in the 
Upsal garden, and has also brought forth ripe fruits. 

The Chinese name of the Plantain, which is cultivated in S, China, is 
S hsa'u. 

238. Musa Gliffurtiana. L. Canton. Osb. 341. 

There is no difference between this and M. paradisiaca. 
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, 239/ Canna iaiica* L. OantoB.'Osb. 330/ 

A native of India, frequently cultivated in China. 

240. Marantct Gcdanga, Linn, China. Gcdmiga major, 

Alpinla^ Galaaga® Swartz. M. hgk. 343. ■ 

241. CarcaiSia cMnensiSB (name given by Osb.) Canton. 
Osb. 329. 

242. Ejrideyidron ensiyolim^ L. planted in ' flowerpots. Ita 
flowers have an exceeding fine scent. Canton. Osb, 15. 

CytnMdium easifoUum. Sw. Aluch cultivated in China. 

243. Ixia Linn. (Forster FI. sin. from China) 

cnltivated 1759 by Ph. Miller. $®ardant!lUS cMlien* 
Sis» Ker. 

244. Warcissas Tassetta. L. flowers in Jannary. Canton., 
In Chin: soi simifat. Osb. 209. 

Frequently cultivated in China. Sin .* lilj shvA sill fa. 

245. Hioscorea alata« L. Tams, in CAim: tded sio. 
Cultivated, Canton. Osb. 311. 

Known before from Ceylon, India, Sin : ^ fai shu (in Cautou.) 

246. Conrallaria ehinensis. Osb. 353. Canton. 

1 am not aware what plant is meant. 

247. Smilax China. L. China root, in Chin: hug fan 
fao. It grows near the river on dry hills and is very cheap 
in Canton. Osb. 255. 9. 

Crnp, Hance Add. FI. hgk 130. 

248. Smilax Sassaparilla.. L. Danes island. Osb. 10. 

It was certainly not this American species, which Osb. stur there. 

249. Dracaena ferrea. L, The Iron tree (description.) in 
Chinese tat sio. Canton gardens. Osb. 14. 

Cordyline Jacquini. Kth. V. 21. Sin : ||| ^ tih sJm. 

250. Two sorbs of Leelc are cultivated at Canton, viz. tsoug 
and lo fra, Osb. 309. 

By the first sound evidently ^ tsung, Allium fistidosum. (Peking,) 
in intended. 

251. HemerocalliS falva. Dinn. China. Common in 
China, cultivated and wild. 

252. Commelyna communis, L. Danes isl. Dsb. 893. 

Known from Ceylon before. Common in China. 

253. Commelixia cMneilsiSB (name given by Osb.), in 
Chin : Kafija-a, Danes isl. Osb. 393. 

254. Oo tao are roots so called by the Chinese. They can- 
not be eaten raw because the acidity would prevent the action 
of swallowing, Osk 310. 
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The name o£ ^ ^ % tan- is applied to several species of Colocasia 
■with edible tubers, viz : (7. escalenta, Scliotfe., {7. anti( 2 Uorwm, Schott,, O. 
vruU^^ .Ktlx. 

255, Lem-na. Honam. Osb. 17. 

Probably Xesnna minor. Ij», which is very common in China. 

250. Sa^gittaria bulbis oblongis. Canton. In Chin: succoyea 
fa. Osb. 334. 

We know two species of Sagittaria from S* China, viz : S. chinensis. 
Sirns. and *S'. cordifnlia Eoxb, PI. Irgk. 346. I think it is the former which 
is largely cultivated in China for the sake of its edible roots under the 

name of Im^ — Sagittaria tri folia, L. (China.) is according to 

Kth.in. 157. perhaps S. chinensis. 

25 7. Sriocaiilon sexangulare* L. Is ear Canton. Osb. 386. 

Known from Ceylon before. Hance Add* PL hgk. 130. 

258. Gyperas Iria« L. ? Danes isi. Osb. 37L 

Known from India before. PL ligk. 386. Common in China. 

259. Cypems liaspana L. Danes isL Osb. 376. 

Known from India before. PL hgk. 386, Also in America^ 

260. Cypems oderatus. L. French isl. 361. 

This is an American species. 

, 261.' Cyperus dlchotomus* L. ? Danes island. Osb. 371. 

This name is not found in Kth. enum. pL 

262. Cypems rotundus« L. Whampoa. Osb. 199. 

Plor. hgk. 387 . Widely diffused, Kew and Old World. ^ 

263. Sclrfftts glomeratita, L. Canton. Osb. 326. 

Known from India before. Kth. enunn II. 133. Kyllingia triceps. 
Eottb.: , , . . ^ , 

2G4. Sctrims chinensis, cnlmo triquetro subniido. Rlieede 
Malab. XIL 71, motto pnlla. French isl. Osb. 354. 

Kth. II. 20S. identifies the motto pnlla with Schy-m sqxuirrosiis. Ia or 
Tsolepis sqiwrrosa. llocm. Schulfc, an Indian plant, not found in Cliina. 
}3ut. Bth. PL hgk. 389. states that Lipocarpha mlcrocephala E. Br. found 
in Hongkong, closely resembles the former. Osheck’s Sc. chinensis is not 
to be confounded with Sc. chinensis Miinro. PL hgk. 393. 

265. Saccliariim oMcmaram. L. Sugar Cane. In Chin: 
hce a. French isL Cultivated. Osb. 350. 

266. Saecliamm chinense (name given by Osb.) grows 
in the river (Canton) like reeds. In Chin ; mao, Osb. 10. 

^ riuw is according to Lour. 67 tSaccharum spicaimn L. or Peroiis 
iatifoUa Ait. PL hgk. 418. Osb.’s plant is not to be confounded with 
Saccliarum- chinense, Eoxb. 

267. Saccharam pluviatile (not a Linnaean name), 
Whampoa, Osb; 199. 
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268. Andropogon scUoenanthus. L. Canfon. Osb. 346. 

KnoTTO from Ceylon, India before. 

269. Andropogon ischaemum. L. Canton. Osb. 346. 

Europa, Siberia. Frequent in IST. Gliina. 

270. Andropogon faseimlatum, L. Canton. Osb. 346. 

Kth. I. 265. CMoris radiata. Sw. an American plant. 

271.SscIiaemum aiistatum. L. Danes isl. Osb. 376. 

It is found also in India but has not been observed in China since the 
time of Linn. 

272. Apluda mutica. L. Canton. Osb. 330. 

FI. hgk. 422. Found also in India. 

27B. Fanicum cnis galU, L. Canton, Osb. 346. 

European species, the same as P. crus corvi. L. Also common in China. 

274. Pamciim alopeciirotsies« L. Danes isl. Osb. 375. 

Kth. I. 163. P. JOinnaei. India orient. 

275. Fanicum arhorescens. L. Canton. Grows from 10 to 12 
feet bigb and is very ramose. Osb. 330. 

Known from Ceylon before, Kth. 1. 426. Arundinaria glancescens. Beauv, 

276. S’anicum glaucum. L. Danes isl. Osb. 374. 

Flora hgk. 411. Europa, Asia. 

277. Fanicum patens, L. Canton. Osb. 346. 

Kth. I. 126. India orient. 

278. Fiinicmi dlssectum. L. Canton. Osb. 346. 

This is a plant of S. America. Forster FI. sin. means, that Osb • 

probably saw iP. dimidiatum. L. (India orient.) 

279. Fanicnm ’brevifolium- L. Canton. Osb. 346. 

This is a plant of Mexico. 

280. Alopeciirus lionleiformis. L. Danes isl. Osb. 376. 

Kth, ,1. 158, Gymnoiriis cenchroides* Eoem, et Soh. G. hordeiformis. 

Kees. India orient. G. B. Sp. Peking (Hance.) 

281. Oryza saliva, L. The Chinese call the Rice 
w^hile it is yet in the ground. Osb. 350. 

^ wOf growing grain, Paddy in the southern provinces (Williams.) 

282. Kotv-so^m is the Chinese name of white, long roots, of 
the thickness of Parsneps, the extremes of which had been cut 
off, and with which a sampan, that passed by, was quite filled. 
They were tied into bunches with their ensiforin leaves, and 
were offered to sale. Osb. 11. 

I have no doubt, that Osb. saw Hydropyrum latifolimn. Griseb. the 
basis of the stem of which is a vegetable much in esteem among the 
Chinese. Comp. Dr. Hance’s interesting article on the subject. Journ^ 
Bot. 1872. 146. The Chinese call it np kao sun. It is cultivated in 
feking as well as in Canton, and grows wild in Southern Sibirla. 

, " ' ' ' , ' ' t " 
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283. Agr ostis md'ka, Ij, Canton. Osb. 346* 

Widely diffused over the warmer -regions of the globe. 'H* hgk* ,426. 
Spoxobolus indicus. li. Br. - 

284. Aim seroinibiis birsntis, aidstis terminalibns flore lon- 
gioribns. Frencli isL Osb. 354. 

, Eriaohn©, chinensis. Hance. Add. FI. hgk. ISO. 

285. Holms latifoUus, h, Danes isL Osb. 8. 

Kth. I. 366. €©Etotheca lappacea. Besv. Found also in India, the Indian 
ArcMp., Australia. 

286. Briasa elegans (not a Linnaean name). Canton, Osb. 6* 

287. Foa ehmensis, L. Canton. Osb. 330. 

It seems, that this is the LeptocMoa chmensis. Nees, FI. hgk. 430, Xees 
gives as synonym P, cMnensis, 'Roth, See Kth. I. 270. 

288. !F0a malabarica- L. Canton. Osb. 29. 

Kth. 1. 365. India orientalis. 

289. Poa angustifolia. L. Frencb isl. Osb. 378. 

European species. 

290. Poa 3^e??-e?.Za. L. Canton. Osb. 330. 

Known from India before. FI. hgk. 431. Eragrostis tenella. Beauv* 

291. Gynositms aegypHaciu\ L. Danes isl. Osb, 376. 

Common weed in warm countries. Meustne cruciata, Lam. Bactylootd- 

aium aegyptiacum. Willd. 

292. Arnndo Banthoo. Ti. Bamboo roots is what we call Asia, 
w'lien preserved with salt, vinegar, leek, and Capsicum. Paper 
is made of the inner bark of Bamboo. Osb. 310, 276- 

ilunro in bis article on l^ambiisaceae (Trans. Lin. Soo. XXVI.) states, 
that the Chinese bamboo of which Osbeck speaks, which is said to flower 
once in 60 years, is Bamhusa fiexuosa Munro, gathered also by Staunton* 

293. A reed which the Chinese call In ta. It looks like 
Arundo IDonax. Near Bocca Tigris. Osb. 29. 

^ ^ JtA (Williams’ Diet. p. 840). Comp, also I>r. Hanco Journ* 
Bot.T879.p.-9a ■ ■; /. 

294. Jfardus articulatai* (name given by Osb.) Canton 

,Osb. 346.. ■ . ■ 

295. Wardas ciliaris. D. French isl. Osb. 353. 

Kth. I. 461. species dubia. India Orient. 

CBYPTOGAMS. 

296. liycapodlam eernaam. L. French isl. Osb. 356* 

Common throughout the tropics. 

297. liyeopadiam nadum* Li French isL Oib* 356... , . 

East and West Indies. i ■ -i 

298. liyeopodiaixi^ Tariam. French ish Osb. 356* 
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This is not a Linnaeau name. X. mriim.. E. Br. is an Australian plant 
and has probably nothing to do with Osbech’s plant.- 

299. Opliioglossum scandene. L, In Chin : ha yin sei/, Danes 
isLOsb. 375.. 

Known from Ceylon before, Fh hgk. 441. lygodiiim scandens; Sw. 

300. Folyjwdium varmm, L. Danes isl. Osb; 9. 

Known also from India. Hce. Add. FI. hgk. 140. Aspidium varinia. Sw. 

301. - Folypodmm Farometz. L. French isi. Osb. 356. 

Cihotiim Barometz. J, Sm. India, China.- Add. FI. hgk. 143. • 

302., Folypodimn crlstahmin L. French isl. Osb. 356. 

This is an European species. Aspidium cristatum. Sw. 

303. Pteris semipinnata. L. In Chin : ha lao, Danes isl. 
Osb. 375. l!Tew plant. 

FI. hgk. 448. China. India. 

304. Fteris vittata* L. Canton walls. Osb. 381. ISTew plant. 

305. Acrostiehon punctatam. Lin. China. (Forster 
FI. sin.) 

306. Acrostiehon dichotomum. Lin. China (Forster 
FI. sin.) 

307. Adiantum jSabellatnm. L. (description) in Chin : 
stag mao quang, Danes isl. Osb. 7. 

Adiantum chinense perelegans. Pluk. Aim. 11 (see above). Common 
m S. China. 

308. Blechnum Orientale. L. French isl. Osb. 375. 

Flor. hgk. 444, Also in India, 

309. Onoclea sensibilis. L. or Filix indica, Poljpodii 
facie. Menz, pag. 6. tab. 10. Danes isl. Osb. 371. 

Tins is an American species. 

310. Tricliomanes chinmds. L. Danes isl. French isl. A new 
plant. Osb. 357, 9. 

Bavallia chinensis. ^w.— Sprengel Syst. IT. 120 refers to this species 
also chusanum. Linn. Syst. veg. p. 940. 

, 311. Jungermannia chinensis (name given by Osb.). 
3ee Dill. Muse. t. 49. fig. 4, French isl. Osb. 356. 

312. Xsichen chinensis* Osb. French isl. Osb. 356. 

313.. Ivichen paiietarms* L. ? or very like our L. parie- 
tarius. Danes isl. Osb. 8. 

314. Lichen (Euphorbiae.) foHaceus pulverulentus. French 
isl. Osb. 378. 

315. Agaricus chinensis. Osb. French isl. Osb. 356. 

, ^16. Boletus fayus. Linm^'Cfefea. - 
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»317. Slim. OliiiiesG Ti’ufflesare earned for sale ia tlie streets 
of/Ganton, Oab* .312.' 

^ smi is a general term for Mushrooms.* Coinj>. Loureiro 849^ 
Agaricus deli cio sits » 

'318. Byssns llos a.qiia«e« Linn.. (Forster Flora Bin.) - ' 

319. Semens TeildOB Linn. Ohina* 

Buhious G kin ese plants mentioned hij Oshech, 

Gryi}taMtlms chin^^ Small bnsbes beai'ing a, great rasem- 
Mance to Blackberry basbes. Leaves opposite, as large as those 
of the Bose mallow, cordated, obtuse ; their margin is nn- 
equally serrated, they are somewhat rough at the top, but 
smooth below and have at least 8 pretty large veins* The 
flowers are white, double and grow in bunches at the top of 
the branches. Kear Canton. Osb. 345. 

There is no Linnaean genus Orf/ptantJms and the genus of this 
name proposed by hTuttal (Salsolaceae) is even not mentioned 
in the Gen. Piaiii. 

For the food of gold and silver fishes a species of plant is 
put into the water, the leaves of which vesemhle Ceratophyllum 
denier sum Q.nd. Flstia sto'atioides. They call it Siu yaii geti. 
Osb. 208. 

Large high trees called leean see* Canton. Osb. 325. 

Laanfa a tree with yellow coi’jmbose flowers and pinnated 
leaves. Canton gardens. Osb. 14, 

Ka tong qua, a shrub, which twists round other plants. 
Leaves heart-shaped, thick. Corolla 4 fid, 4 filaments, 1 pistil. 
Danes isl. Osb. 374. 

JQiy in. Leaves lanceolate and woolly on the tinder side. 
Flowei’s blue. 4 filaments. Pistil longer than the filaments. 
Danes isL Osb. 374. 

Ko su or Yam ho sna is the name, which the Chinese give to 
tbe great ti'ees, which grow near the plantations. Osb. 9, 

Fa larnm is the name of the leaves with which they cover 
their fruit baskets. Osb. 9. 

Ka toa is a long climbing plant with I’ound leaves and red 
flowers. Danes isl, Osb. 394. 

OlAP TORUBir, Chaplain of the Gothic Lion, a 
Swedish East India man, visited Canton at the same time, 
when Osbeck was there. The Gothic Lion anchored at 
Whampoa on the 7. July 1751 and left the 4. Janr. 1752. 
Toreen presented to Linnaeus, his instructor, a collection of 
Indian plants, chiefly from Saratte, where he l?ad made a stay 
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of more tlian 5 months* It would vseem that he gathered also 
some Chinese plants, I have already stated (see above Linn. 
Chin, plants, 172.) Tor&n/ia asiaUm^ named by Linnaeus 
after Toreeii, was probably broxight from China, not from 
India. In D. C, Y. 543 I read under FlAichea {Gonym) Mrsuta: 
China (Ton*, ex Linn.) I cannot now refer to Linn.^s original 
work ill order to decide whether Toreen is quoted. Toreen 
died a j'ear after his return to Sweden. Linnaeus published 
the letters Toreen had addressed to him during his voyage. In 
his narrative there is nothing of interest concerning Chinese 
botany. He speaks of some cultivated plants and x*eports, 
that the Tea shrubs he took with him on his return, died, on 
the road, notwithstanding his care. 

The third account of Swedish naturalists in China trans- 
lated by Forster, is a Treatise on CHIWHSK HUS* 
BAIfBB.1irby CKARILBS l3*nST. 

Eckeberg was Captain of a Ship in the Swedish E. I. Comp.’s 
service. We know from Sparrmann’s brief account of his 
voyage to China, (see f urther on) that Eckel&eu'g was Captain 
of the Havarcha and that this ship arrived at Canton Aug. 24, 
in 1766. It was at this place, that Eckeberg made his obser- 
vations on Chinese husbandry, on which subject he sub- 
sequently published a very interesting account, of which I 
shall give an abstract. It seems that E. had previously visited 
Canton, about 1762. 

E. states that JKme is largely cultivated in the neighborhood 
of Canton. But he saw also Wheat there and Barley, 

He mentions a coarse species of plant, with thin roots, 
whose leaves, flowers and seed capsules were like those of 
Badishes. These were sown in the beginning of Dec. In 
.Febr. they were all in blossom, but in April the seed ca-psules 
turnedyellow, and then the plants were plucked, dried, and the 
numerous seeds beaten out. From the seeds they press an oil, 
which they turn to many purposes in economy, but especially 
they bum it in lamps, and dress several dishes with it while 
it is fresh. The oil is so fat, that it cannot be used in paint- 
ing, because it will not dry. The soot which comes from the 
Tamps in which this oil is burnt is used in making the well 
known Indian ink. 

The plant here alluded to is the Maphamm chmensis aiinuiis oleiferm, 
L. Raphanua sativits, var» olelfera, D. C, I, 228, It is stated in the 
Collect, acad, partic etrang. Xf. 379 (quoted by Grosior, la Chine III. 
234. I hare not seen the original.) that the seeds of thi.s {)lant, which the 
phiuese cuHirato under the inamq of suifa or mi fr tun^ had been ‘supplied 
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by Eckeberg an^ sown in Sweden, wliere tliey prodiieed «-• good crop. I 
am nofc prepared to say wbat Obinese name is intended by sui fa 
tnn. Evidently it has been incorrectly rendered. 

It seems to be tbe same plant, wiiicli Osbeck II. p. 29 mentions. 21. 
Dec. 1752. The liigb fields about Bocca Tigrris (moutb of tlio Cn.ntou river) 
were green with a plant out of whose seeds the Ghinese press tJie oil, wdiick 
they callionw, and whicb is' most probably Sesam. 

Fortune (Wander. 55.) states, that the Cabbage oil plant of the Chinese 
in Chnsan, Chekiang, Kiangsn is ilrassica c7i-mejms. L. 

Oommonlj tbe seeds of wbicb they call mm /:>o 

succeed to those oily seeds. They are sown in April. Flowers 
appear in July, pods in Angnst. 

The Cotton plant, ^ min fa^ in Canton. 

Potatoes^ which they call fotv eee make the third and last 
crop, which they plant after the cotton crop being over. These 
potatoes are diherent from ours. The roots have red peels, are 
longer, yellow, sweet, -but the leaves* are like those of 
European potatoes. 

E. means evidently Batatas edulis. Chois (s.above Lin. Chin. pi. 152.) 
sin : fa7h sM, but he is mistaken with respect to the leaves. 

Sometimes the place of Cotton is supplied with lentils, beans 
Jjochtaws and Ctilvanses. 

Luktan is Fhaseolus radiaias L. (Lin. Chin. pi. 74) Calvanses==DoHc7io.<f 
sinensis. L. 

Yams, which they call oa imv are planted like potatoes but 
set in swampy wet places. 

Colocasia (Lin, Chin, pi. 254.) 

After this some particulars with respect to the ciiltivation 
of the Sugar cane by the Chinese are given. 

In the kitchen gardens they cultivate Salads, long and short 
Cucumbers, Leehs, white Onions, Splnage, Celery, Carrots, Orach, 
a species of watery Turnips, long Padislies, Gourds, and Water 
melons. Of these they have procured the seeds from the 
Portuguese. Purslane grows wild. They keep a coarse sort 
of Water Spinage in ponds about j fathom deep, in wdiicli it 
grows so plentifully, that it quite covers the surface of the 
water. This is one of the most usual pot herbs. 

This Water spinage seems to bo Ipomoea repians. Poir. See above Lin, 
.Chin,, pi. 163. 

After this E. speaks of the cultivation of Ginger and of 
iZh^in.cco, yeew of the Chinese, 

They cultivate a plant, which they cdAlfoch yong, not unlike 
Mint, but 'vvitli paler leaves. -They value this plant very 
highly and sell the pekul of it for 50 tael. It is said to be of 
great service in consumption. 
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PerliapB ^ ^ hhh hong, wMcli Lour. 441 thinks to he a Betoiiica* 
In Pekirig Lophantus o'ugosus* ^i^ch, is cnltivated under this name. 

Tlie greater and the less Palma Ghristi (the less in paidiciilar 
Eichms) is planted everywhere. The kernels being pressed 
afford a white clear oil. 

Instead of cabbage they use a plant with great coarse leaves 
like those of Burdock, all issuing out of a little root. The 
yellow flowens, the stalk with the pods, and the seeds them- 
selves are like They daily use this plant and therefore 

it goes off so fast, that they immediately sow the void beds 
with it again. It grows very fast in all seasons. They boil 
and dry it and take it with them upon sea vovages. 

Besides this the Tartars of Peking have a species of White 
Cale with loiig, narrow heads, which is scarce in Canton. 

The first mentioned is probably Sinapis Imssicata, L. (Lin. Chin, ph 
10.) which is clisfcingnished by its large leaves, the second Brassica chu 
nensis, L. which does not form heads. 

Eckeb. then enumerates the following fruits : Cltru^i dccu- 
mana, sweet Oranges, which come to great perfection in Fokien, 
Amoy, little sour Citrons, Leichi, Lonyan, Mango trees, Olives, 
Pear-Mid Ap2^le trees, and likewise Gragoes. 

The Betle bushes grow spontaneously without being 
planted. 

I may finally mention, that according to Linnaeus Eckeberg 
was the first, who succeeded in bringing a living Tea shrub to 
Europe, which Linn. i*eceived 3. Oct. 1763. 

Lindley Rosar, Monogr. 108 quotes Eckeberg in connection 
with Eosa semgwrflorens. Curt. China. 

Sparrrnann has dedicated to Eckeberg a new genus of 
plants, Bchehergia, (Meliaceae.) ■ 

A small collection of S. Chinese plants was made by 
Andreas Sparrmann in 1766. A brief account of his 
voyage to China and his botanical investigations there is found 
in Linnaeus’ Amoenitates academ. vol.VII. 1769. p. 497 — 506. 
Sparrmann, born 1747, a Swedish botanist and traveller, 
visited besides China also the Cape of Gr. H. (I77i“72). .He 
died 1787' and has written many botanical articles in the Act. 
acad. holm, and in Nov, act. soc. Hpsal, Linn. fil. dedicated to 
him the genus iSjoarrmannia (Tiliaceae.) As to his voyage to 
China he states that Capt. Eckeberg had invited him to 
accompany him. Their ship, the Navarcha passed by Macao 
24. Aug. 176G and anchored not far from the city of Canton 
26. Aug. Sparrmann enumerates the following plants gathered 
at that place : 
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Thecc Boliea. Linn . Cliin . pi . 16 . Pohjgomim cli in en . I . c . 212. 
IcWra cocohiea. I, c. 118. , Torenia asiatioii, 1. c. 172. 

liliamnus lineatm. 1. c. 48. Anilia olimemis^ tota glabra. 
Baeclcea fnotescens, 1, c. 85. be. 109. 

TriurnfeMa Barthrainial. Verhesina calendulacea. 1. c. 135. 
TTrena ‘procumhens. 1. c. 24, Cmn/rhiki citridlm. 1. c. 101. 
Barlerkt cristata. 1. c. 180. E[edysa/nimhurrticuIatum.l,c,Q8- 
MedyoHs fniticosa, D. lY. 123. Tamarmcliis mdiea. 1. c. 79. 

Planta dtibia. Sp&rmucoce ? Gdrus decicniana. i. .c. 41. 
'Binapis hrasskata. hiim. Chin. Citrus aiiranfmni. h c. 34. 

. ^ ■ pL 110. Bromelia Ananas. 

In my notice of the services rendered by Swedish naturalists 
with respect to the investigation of Chinese Botany, I ought 
not' to omit, mentioning the name of MAG'N’IJS 

born in 1696. He was an ardent 
naturalist and a friend of the Great Linnaeus. His position as 
Director of the Swedish East India Comp, at Gothenburg 
enabled him to procure many rare objects of natural history 
from India and China, which he used to present to Linnaeus. 
He died in Gothenburg in 1759. Linnaeus dedicated the genus 
Lager stroemia to his friend. Toreen in his letters repeatedly 
speaks of Lagerstroera. 

There is in Linn. Amoen. acad. IV, p. 230—266 a paper 
by /. L. Odhelloy written in 1754, devoted to the Ghinemia 
Lagerstroemuma. The author reports, that Lagerstroem had 
obtained from India not only dried specimens of plants, but had 
also succeeded in introducing living plants from those distant 
countries into the botanical garden of Upsala. He enumerates 
namely : Cocos, Fhoemx, Cgcas, Saecharum Pentapetes, various 
species of Bdhisms, Sanguis JDraconis, Bambu, Oonyza, Amaran- 
thus, Arum cJiinense (I do not know to what plant the last 
name refers. There is no Chinese Arum in Linn. Spec. Plant.) 

Besides this, Lagerstroem is stated to have been possessed of a 
Botanicon ciimerise, written in Chinese characters, in 36 volumes, 
of which 2 volumes contained engravings of plants, beasts, and 
minerals. (This was probably the well known tskto hang onu.) 
Lagerstroem had moreover received from China a collection of 
about 1000 Chinese drugs. 

IV. EARLY RESEARCHES INTO THE ELORA 
OE PEKING. 

Let us return again to the Jesuit missionaries and continue 
to illustrate the services they have rendered in extending our 
knowledge of the vegetable products of China. 
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Wo ha. VC first to consider in. this chap tor the merits of 
Father VelimB d’lnearFille in having sent to Europe dried 
plants and seeds frora jSrorth-Ohma, He was a Frencdiiiian 
liorii iu 170d. In 1740 he joined the Chinese mission of the 
Jesuits and died in 1757 at PekingJ where he seems to have 
hihorcd during ihe whole period of his sojourn in Ohina. 
i)‘].nearvil}(‘'s name lias beet.i repeatedly inscribed iu the annals 
oi: botanical science. From the seeds of various Peking plants 
procured by Idni a number of interesting new species, now-a- 
<lays much ciiltivated in Europe, have been -raised. A. L. de 
^Tussiou dedicated to him the genus ImarvUlea represented by 
one species only, the I. siiiemis, a beautiful Bignonaceous 
plant with large . scmrlet dowers, met frequently with in the 
Peking plain and iii the mountains, towards the end of 
summer. 

Besides this, D’Inc. transmitted to his instructor Bernhard 
de Jussieu in Paris a collection of dried Peking plants. I am 
not aware to what number of species this collection amounts. 
It has been incorporated with the hei'barium of the Museum of 
Paris, but has never been worked up in any regular form. 
Only a few new plants of it have been occasionally selected for 
publication by French botanists, and, it is strange to sa}^ from 
oO to 80 years and more after the specimens were received in 
Paris. As far as I liave been able to trace out from various 
botanical works, the name of Inc. is connected with the 
following Chinese plants, of which he has supplied dried 
specimens or seeds. 

1. AilantaS glandulosa* Desf. Inc. first mentions this 
tree under the name of Frme ^yiiant (stinking Ash.) in a 
memoir on Chinese wild silkworms, published a long time 
after his death by Cibot iu the 2d voL of the Mem. cone, les 
Chin. (1777.) p. 583. According to Loudon (Arb. et Frut.) 
seeds of this tree, sent by d’Incarville, had been received in 
England in 1751, It was cultivated in France also, but 
described for the first time by Desfontaines only in 1786. 

2. C6drela ^neaste. Adr. Jussieu. Inc. mentions this 
tree in the above quoted memoir, p. 583, as Frem odorant. 
From the dried specimens of it sent to BernL Jussieu in 1743, 
Adr. Jussieu described it for the first time in 1830. 

3. In the same memoir, p. 583, Inc. speaks of an Oah (of 
Shantung province it seems) which he means to be identical 
with Quei’cus orientalis castaneae folio, glande recondita in 
capsula crassa et squamosa, which he had seen cultivated in 
Paris and in Toulouse. Lamarck 'Eiio.'Boti I 719, refers, this 
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diagnosis (Tonrnef.) to a variety of Quercm aegylojps L, of the 
Levant. But there can be no doubt that Incarville’s Chestnut 
oak is the ' QiierciiS cM2l€lisls« ■ Bge.> veiy common in 
!N'orth-Chma. ■ 

4. Zantlioxyliiiii ATleemsae. B. 0. It was first des- 
cribed by Lamarck L c. II. 445,.- in 1786, under the name of 
Ftujara Avicennae, from a specimen sent by Incarville, probably 
from the province of Shantung. It seems this is his Fagara 
or Poivrier de Chine, the leaves of which are used to feed a 
kind of silkworm, (see the above mentioned memoir.) 

5. Syringa villosa first described by Vahl 1805, from 
specimens gathered by Incarv. in the mountains of Peking. 

6. Incarylllea ^neaslSy described by A. L. 'Jussieu in 
1789. Lam. I. c. III. 243. 

7. Hicenlxa spBClaMlIS Miq. Fmnarm spectahilis. L.' — 
Lam. 1. c. II. 571, saw dried specimens of this plant sent by 
Incarv. in Jussieu’s herbarium, (comp, also above Linn. Chin. 
,pi. 4.) „ 

8. ^©lygOBttm tillCtorium» Lour. G-rosler' (la Chine III. 
276), reports that Inc. had sent to Paris seeds of the Fehing 
Indigo (which is Pol. tinctorium.) accompanied with a memoir 
on the cultivation of the plant and directions for the extraction 
of its coloring matter. Jussieu cultivated the plant in the 
Royal Carden. 

9. CailiStephUB Chinen^S. Kees. Aster chin&nds. L. 
Thoiiin (Diction, d’ Agriculture 1. 710.)* states that seeds of 
the Reiue Marguerite’* sent by Incarv. to Jussieu had been 
for the first time received in 1728. There seems to be some 
misapprehension. Seeds of the Chinese Aster or Heine Mar- 
guerite may have been sent by Incarville but not in 1728, for 
he arrived in China only in 1740. Dillenius describes the 
plant for the first time in his IJort. Eltham. 1732. 

There is a strong probability that many other plants of* 
North-China cultivated in European gardens and especially in 
Paris since the middle of the last century, were first raised 
from seeds sent by Incarville, although in botanical works his 
name does not appear in connection with the introduction of 
these plants. I may mention the following: 

10. I^oellieiiteria paMcillata« Laxm. a tree -Mtherte 
observed in a wild state only in the neighborhood of Peking* 
Laxmann, a Russian botanist, described it first in 1772. Nov. 
Com. Acad. Petrop. XVI. He states that this shrub, the native 


^ I jgmm not seen the oiriginai but quote frotSa 'Otosiefv 1\‘^* 1^^- 
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country of wbicli tlaen was unknown, had been Goltivated' for 
20 years in the hot-houses of the bot-garden of St. Petersb. It- 
had first flowered in 1772. Lara. he. VI. 667 (1804) notices the 
K. panicnlata as cultivated in Paris, but says nothing abouti 
its introduction. In England it was introduced in 1763. I am 
not aware what plant is intended hy SiqjiMus Koelr enter 
Blanco. FL Philippin. 289. 

11. ZlzypllllS cMnensiS. Lam. 1. c. III. 318 states, that 
this tree is cultivated in the Koyal Garden, Paris, and that it 
is said to be a native of China. Z. chinensis, the same as Z* 
vulgaris. Lam is very common at Peking. 

12. Caragana Chamlagu.- Lam. First de.scribed as 
Mohmia Ghamlagti hj V Heritier, StirpeS' novae,* 1784. p. 161. 
Ex traditione in horto Parisiensi accepta gignitiir in China 
eamque dicunt Ckamlagn ubi nomen vnigare Sinaranr. I am 
not prepared to explain this name. C. Ohamlagn is a common 
plant in the Peking mountains. It has also been gathered at 
Ningpo and Shanghai (Fortune, Forbes.) 

13. Grleditschia sinensis'. Lam. l..c. IL.4G6 (1786) 
states : cultivated in the Royal garden, Paris ; it is said to have 
been raised from seeds received from China. The tree is com- 
xnoB in N. China, 

14. Vitexincisa«~Lam. 1. c. II. 612 (1786.) said to be a 
native of China, cultivated in the Royal garden, Paris. Miller. 
(Pig. Gard. Diet. tab. 274.) states that seeds of this plant had 
been sent by missionaries from China to Paris. This sliriib is 
v^ry common at Peking and has been observed only in 17. 
China, as far as I can" conclude from the quotations in D. C. 
XI. 684, See above Limi. Chin. pi. 185. 

15. X«ycium chinense. L. Miller in his Gard. Diet (1768) 
Xo. 6 states with respect to L. haUmifoUum (L. chinense) that 
Bernh. Jussieu, who had received the seeds of this plant from 
the missionaries in China, transmitted them to Miller. Lam. 
1. c. II. 509 says that L. chinense is cultivated since a long 
time in the Royal Garden, 

it is generally believed that Sophora japosiica. L. has 
l 3 een first introduced into our gardens by James Gordon in 
1753 (See Acton Hort. Kew. III. 2). But in a letter which I 
lately received from Mr., J. Decaisne he kindly informs me 
that Sophora japonica was introduced into the Jardin des 
Plantes by dTncarviile. 

During my last stay in St. Petersburg, in 1878, I fell in 
with a curious memoir by^ Incar villa, an Alphabetic Gata- 
I ogiire Peking Plants md oikoT objects of natural history, 
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publislied in tiie Meinoirs ol the Soc. of IsTatnralists of Moscow^ 
in 1812. (In Ereiicli.) In an introdnctorj note it is stated, that 
the original M, S. of this paper exists in the Archives of the 
Foreign Office at. Moscow and had been communicated to the 
Society by Mr. Molinofsky, councillor of state. It seems that 
this catalogue Imd been drawn up by Incarville at the request 
of Bernh. Jussieu, his instructor. The Chinese characters 
accompanying the native names of jplants, given in .the M. S. 
liave been omitted in the printing. Dr. Fischer, inspector of 
the botanical garden at Gorenki (snbsequently Director of the 
Bot. Garden St. Petersburg) has supplied some scientific 
botanical names, for Incarville, besides the Chinese names, 
gives only old French popular appellations of plants. Even at 
the time when Incarville’s paper was published the Flora of 
Peking had not yet been investigated by men of science and I 
venture to believe, that in the herbariums of the Botan. 
Garden and of the Academy in St. Petersburg, which now are 
so abundantly provided with plants from North- China, there 
was then hardly a specimen procured from Peking. Thus 
Fischer, in commenting on Incarville’s accounts merely identi- 
fies the old French names of plants with the scientific Latin 
genus names. Incarville notices about 260 Peking plants or 
drugs, adds generally the Chinese names and occasionally some 
particulars regarding the economical uses of these plants. As I 
am tolerably well acquainted with the Flora of North-China 
and as I know also the popular names applied by the Chinese 
to the cultivated and some wild growing plants, I find no 
difficulty in ascertaining the plants mentioned by Incarville. 
But it would draw out my paper to an unconscionable length, 
were I to reproduce Incarville’s enumeration and to comment 
on it. 

From some allusions in Incarville’ s memoir it can be inferred 
that ho used to keep up .a correspondence with some of 
the learned academicians in . St. Petersburg. He refers to 
a letter Krasheninilcov had written to him about some seeds 
received from Peking. His connections destined for Jussieu, 
Inc. used to intrust to the care of the Bussian caravans from 
Kiakhta (resp. Moscow) which every three years visited 
Peking. Jussieu seems to have forwarded European plants to 
Inc. by the same way, for in one instance the latter speaks of 
some bulbs and seeds sent by Jussieu iu 1748, and of the delay 
in their transmission from Kiakhta by the Russian caravan. 

In Koch’s Dendrology, II, 307. I find a statement, that Adr. 
Jussieu after his death left a M. S* by IncarviUe, relating his 
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voyage to Oliina, and a collection of 4010 Giiiiiese drawings 
repr^enting plants and animals, wliicli then 1>ecame the 
property of the Museum d’histoire naturelle. Anxious to see 
these documents I addressed myself personally to Mr. Decaisne, 
the eminent French botanist and director of that Mnsenm. As 
they were found not to exist there M. Decaisne was bind 
enough to inquire about them at some other libraries in Paris, 
where he supposed they might have been deposited. But all 
inquiries proved unsuccessful. Koch has probably been mis« 
taken, not, I believe, with respect to the real existence of such 
manuscripts and drawings, but evidently as to their fate after 
Jussieu’s death. 

I go on now to illustrate the labours in the way of botanical 
researches of another Jesuit ' missionary of Peking, w^ho 
followed Incarville’s footsteps. 

nSRRlS MARTIAXi CXBOT w^as born in 1727 
in Limoges, in France, He came to China in 1759 (thus two 
years after Incarville’s death.) and died in Peking in 1784. 
He was a prolific author and had a predilection for Botany. 
There are a considerable number of interesting observations 
from his pen, relating to Peking plants and their economic 
uses. All his papers have been printed in the Memoires covcer- 
nant les Ohinois etc., this vast repertory of the scientific labours 
of the Jesuit Missionaries at Peking in the second half of the 
I8th cent., issued in 16 vol. from 1776 to 1814. Cibot’s articles 
are found in vol. IT. (1777), III (1778), lY (1779), V (1780), 
YIII (1782), XI (1786). We are of course not to seek for 
scientific botanical names in Cibot’s accounts. He confines 
himself to good popular descriptions and adds generally the 
names. The following is the list of the plants spoken of in 
Cibot’s papers, with the modern botanical names and the 
Chinese characters added. 

1. On the Chinese Odbhage called Fe tsai and its culture, 

h e.IY. 503: . ^ ^ 

Frassim chmmsis, L, sin : pai ts^ai, 

2. The Lim hoa treated of in vol. III. 437, and XI, 218, is 

Nehimbium B^edoswm,, WiHd. sin : ^ ^ lien Ima 

, 3. A good description of the water plant Lien Men or K% 
teou is found in vol. Ill 451. « 

This is Buryale feroQ}. Salisb. sin : }|| ^ lien Men or ^ 5^ 
M fou (fowl’s head.) 

4. The Jdn Mo or Water Cfiestnut. Ill, 449, is 

Traj^a hisjpinosa. Roxbg. sin : ^ ling feh. 


' ihto- thb fhom or gnm,- : 12l> 

5. Til© true Water Cliestniit, Pitsi ILL 451, Is Elcoeharis 
tuherosa. Schultes. Sin : ^ ^ 

6. The hoa used as a red dye, V. 498, is Oarthamus 
tinciorms, L. sin : ic?e hung hiia, 

7. The siao Zan from which in Peking a bine dye is obtained, 

a “ Persicaire/’ as Cibot correctly states, V. 499, is Polygonum 
tmiitormm. Lour, sin : ^ siao Ian, 

8. Various kinds of Artevusia used by the Chinese for 
preparing their moxa and also a sort of tinder 

Arimnisia vulgaris L. {A, igniaria. Maxim.) and Tanaceium 
chinense. A., QfBij: 

9. On the cultivation of Ooiton in China, II. 603. 

10. Tohacco in China, VIII. 267. 

11. TkQ Moutan flower, 111. 432, is Paeonia Jfowto Sims, 

sin : mu tan, 

12. The Kui hoa^ Matricaire de Chine, III 455, is the cele- 
brated Ckrysanthemiim indicum Jj, and Chr, sinense. Sab. sin : 

M ^ hw, 

13. The 3£u hin^ XT. 500, is Mihiscm syriacus, h, sin: jfS m 
nm hin, 

14. The Pe ge hong, III. 480, in Zagerstroemia indlca, L. sin; 
W 0 3lC po ji hmig, 

15. The Yu Ian, III. 441, is Magnolia Yulan, Desf. sin: 2 IS 

yil Ian, • 

16. Under the name of Ye hiaug hoa Cibot gives a good 
description, III. 478, of Pergulai&ria odoratissima. Smith. Sin : 

ye hiang hua, 

17. The Mo U hoa, III. 446, is Zasminum Sambac, L. sin : 

mo U hua, 

18. The Tsieou hai tang,' III. 443, is Begonia discolor. R, Br. 

sin : tsiUf hai fang, 

19. On the Peaches of Peking. XI, 280. 

20. On the Apricots of Peking, cnltivated and wild. V. 505. 

21. On Chinese Chestnuts. III. 484. Cibot states, probably 
on the authority of ancient Chinese authors, that the Chinese 
graft the Chestnut tree upon the Walnut tree. 

22. Cibot asserts further, that the Chinese graft the Quince 
tree upon the Orange tree. III. 495. 

23. On Chinese Zujuhes.llL 482. 

24. 25. The Tcheou tchune or Wrene puant, and the ffiang 
tcJmne or Frene odorant. II. 598|pibot gives good descriptions 
of both trees, AUantus glarndmo^ctf, sin; 

£}edfela sinensis, Adr. Juss. sin : § |§' Mang ch*wt» -v' ' 
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20. The tree tsao hiai XI. 493, is Gle&htsc^da sinensis. Lara. 
Sin : ^ ^ ts'ao Icia. 

27. The tree e/^o^^fceo•^f, resembling the Mulberry tree and 
the fibrous bark of which is used for making paper, XL 295, 
is .7>n:)?w^?tne:-/:/upa2)yr/Ymn Yeid, sin ^ 

28. On Chinese OaZ?.?. III. 484. 

29. Cibot translates from Emperor Kanghi's memoirs an 

account of a barkless tree of Mongolia, called Tclui Ice, furnisli- 
ing an excellent fuel, lY. 460. — This is the Ilaloxylon mn- 
moilendron G. A. Mey, the mode of the Mongols. 

30. The tree Lo ye song, a Eir tree with deciduous leaves, 
in South-Mongolia, lY. 4e54, is Larix ddiinrica. Fisch. sin : 

31. An interesting memoir on Chmese Bamdoos is found 
11. 023. 


32. The num cli.ou hono tse, a tree on which peculiar Galls 
are produced, XI. 294, is Oeltis sinensis. Pers. sin: 

ni2i sJm huo is^\ 

33. The Lin ichi, Agaric ramifie, described in vol. lY. p. 500, 
with an engraving, is a Chinese Agaric, termed ^ ^ Ung 
cM in Poking, not yet examined by botanists. 

34. The Mo hm shi. TV. 500, accompanied with an engrav- 
ing. This is the Clathnis mohnsin Spreng. Fhallns niohusin. L. 
A more detailed article on this Fungus, has been published by 
Cibot in the Memoires de I’Academie de St. Petersb. IX (1774) 
The Chin, characters are ^^5 5- 

35. Finally I ought nob to omit to mention a treatise WTitten 
by Cibot on Chmese Jlotdmises, in which he furnishes interest- 
ing details with respect to the primitive but practical mode of 
Peking gardeners to protect. Southern plants in winter, and 
how they proceed to cause plants to put forth blossoms in 
winter, Yoi. III. 423. 

For the sake of completeness I may mention moreover 
in connection with papers on botanical matters two Jesuit 
missionaries of Peking, conteraporarievS of Cibot. One of them 
COX1I.AS9 + I 78 I, wrote an article on Chinese Bamhoos, 
and another on the plants, flowers and trees of China, which 
could be cultivated in France. Mem. cone. Chin. XI. 553, 183. 

Jsm do !P0irot9+18O2, has wntten a paper on Chinese 
Worm wood (Artemisia), ibid. IX. 244. 

Before quitting the subjecLdealt with in this chapter it 
may not be out of place to califhe attention of the reader to a 
slight account of Northern Chinese fruits and vegetables found 
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in FAitAS’ notable 'work RBISEIf ' BUKCH 
VEItSCH* FmOVIHSEIf . S?:SS aiTSSI- 
SCSEm REICHES^ 1768-1773. ^Intiie 3d. voiumo 
Pallas details some natural products sold in tbe streets of tlio 
Oliinese market town Mai/maielieng^ opposite Kiakli ta, wh icii 
place lie visited in 1772. Most of these fruits and ycgetal^Ies, 
l 3 rouglit for the greater part from Peking, were coixiplotely un- 
known to him, but he describes them and adds the Chinese or 
Mongol names. As it may be presumed,, that hardly any 
botanist, not acquainted wdtli the native names of JSTorth- China 
and Mongol names of plants, would be able to ascertain what 
fimits are enumerated in PailasCacconnt, I venture to make 
some brief com nientai*y on it. 

Small green Peas, called Zo do-«, which Pallas correctly id enti- 
res with Fhaseolus radiat’m, L. See above Linn. Chin. pi. 74. 

Arhuzes, Pear^f, Ai3pleSy called pfm' a and resembling green 
Rennet apples. 

Watermelons (Arbuz in Russian) are cultivated in Transbaicalia, but 
310 edible pears or apples are grown in Soufcliern Siberia. ^ ^ p^hi isz^ 
in Peking is a small dark-red Apple. 

Oblong Qtiinces, called 

Oydoma sinerisia. Thouin. Sin : Tf: s mu hua. The fruits of this 
are brought to Peking from the province of Shantung. They are oblong 
and often of enormous size. 

Lemons, sweet and acid Oranges, Walnnts, Chestnuts, called 
lidsa, 

Castanea vesca ^ ^ U fsz\ 

Small red Aledlars, Mespilns fructu obtuse pentagono, ruber- 
rimo. These are said to grow wild in I^orth-CIiina. The 
Chinese boil them with sugar and thus make a kind of Jam. 

An excellent Jam is prepared in Peking from the fruit of Crataegus 
2 nnnatijkla, Bge. 

The fruit Aleona is the fruit of the tree Ahaslm, an Apple 
tree of Southern-China. 

Alcma is the Mongol name for Apple. It seems that the other name is 
a corruption of ^ ^ sha Iciio shu, Apple tree. Sha Icito at Peking 
is a small red-cheeked Apple. 

Pallas saw also a most curious kind of Citron^ splitting into 
12 fingerlike divisions. It is devoid of pulp and seeds, but is 
very fragrant. The Chinese called Fu I shu. 

Citrus Chirocarpa* Lour. FI. coch, 668, Sin : ^ fo shoio 

Small fruit of a kind of B\aeagm^s with a peculiar stone. 
The Bnkhars call it dslilgde, the Mongols zagda, . the Chinese 
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The fruifc Pallas saw was probably that of Elaeagmts hortensis M. "Bt, 
var. so 7 igarica or the var. orientaliSj (D. C. XIV. 609.) The Kirgliizes call 
the Elaeagmis fruit the Chinese sha tsao, (Sand Jujube, 

name applied in Peking to JB,. latifoUa, L.) 

Smoke dried red Plums^ slmptdga, with roradish stones. 

Shuptaga is the Mongol name for Jujubes, Zisyphus chimnsis, Lam« 
has small fruits with roundish stones. The Chinese nse to dry them* 

Black sweetish fruit with many flat seeds, called /iocisot*. 

Probably Biospyros Lotus, L. Sin : Hj ^ hei tsao.) 

Pallas states that the same fruit is brought to Kiakhta from 
Persia, and called sordkum. 

Pallas describes also the fruit hm yen (Nephelimn Jjongan), 

He saw further some leguminous fruit, each containing two 
seeds, resembling in taste those of the tree Arabis curas- 
savica (?) 

Probably Arachis hypogaea, L. 

White nuts With a smooth shell like the stone of the Apricot 
and of a bitter taste. They call them lanziu or hoigo, 

Salishuria adimhtifolia. Smith* & ^ pai hv^o in Peking. 

Long dried flowers, called tehetcheng, brought from the 
South. The Chinese boil and eat them. 

HemerocalUs.fulva, L. and other species. Sin : hm cheng hua. 

The flowers are a favorite vegetable of the Chinese. In Mongol shm 
tsitsih, 

hong articulated spongious roots of a water plant. This 
was I think the root of Nelumhium speciosum Willd. from 
which the Chinese prepare a kind of Arrow root. 

V. SONNEBAT. 

About a quarter of a century after -Osbeck had herboriised 
in the neighborhood of Canton, China was visited by a French 
naturalist, who gathered some plants at the same place it 
seems. r. sovtmsB.AT was born in 1745 and spent a 
great part of his life, from 1768-1803, in travelling to different 
distant countries of the old and the new world. In 1768 he 
went to Isle de France, visited with Commerson Madagascar 
and Bourbon. From 1774 to 1781 he travelled to China and 
India, and settled finally at Pondicherry. In 1803 he returned 
to France with an immense collection. H© died in 1814. 
Lamarck in his Enc. Botan. has described a great number of 
Sonnerat’s specimens. 

There is a work entitled; Yoyage aux Indes Orienitales et d la 
Chine 1774-1781 par if. Sonnnrat^ Commissaire de la marine^ 
naturaliste du Boy. 1782. 2 vol. 
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All that I can gather with respect to Soniierat’s voyage to 
China is on the title of this book. The text contains no alliisioii 
to his journey but consists of sevei’al articles on the countries 
he visited and the natm'al objects he collected there. It may be 
assumed however, that Canton was the place he visited in China. 
In tiio *2d volume p. 222-248 we find . descriptions of plants 
with good engravings. Only 3 Chinese plants are there 
represented, viz: 

Liicji I cli. 230. tab. 129. Ne/plielkmi Li kid. Camb. 

Cool: in vundaki, p. 231. tab. 130. Glmisena Waviipl. Oliv. FL 
hg'k. 50 . ' . 

jHarsiina Inorcifolia, Buis de Chine, p. 245. tab. 139. Mnrrajja 
cirntka.. L. FI. iigk. 50. , ; 

Besides this Laniax'ck noticed some plants gathered by Soime- 
rat ill China. name those which. I; have happened to find men-’ 
tioned. 

Ifraria- odoraLa. Lam. I. ^da.TLnona odorataI)un‘Li. Alangtiilan 
de la Chino. Sonnerat. 

MeJasroviia repem. Lam. IV. 54..- Flor. ligkv 113. 

Ixora clilnensis, Lom..III, 344. 

Cctp sic noo. dnenso, JjSim. CL ,$27. . 

Bign.onia clmmisis. Lam. 423. Tecoma grandiflorct Bel. 

Fhglkoti flias luceiis, Lam. (Poir.) Y. 296. Andrachne fruUcosa. 

ii. Fl. ligk. 313. 

Fliyllantlins ■villosns. Lam.- (Poir.) Y. 297. 

jldlmitum flahellatum. Lam. I. 42, Flor. hongk. 447. 

Fteris crevata. Lain. (Poir.) Y. 715, Fl. hgk. 448. 

YI. LOUBEIRO. 

We come now to the most conspicuous among the Jesuit 
missionaries, wdio have devoted therasehres to the iiivestiga-' 
tion of Chinese botany. I shall attempt presently to give an 
account of ' FlLOitA COCMIW- 

CMIWBWSIS^ a valuable monument of conscientious 
labour and considerable research. Although it deals properly, 
as the title intimates, with the Flora of Gochinchilia, there 
are also described in it a considerable number of Chinese plants. 

Let me introduce the subject with a short biographical notice' 
derived principally from the preface to the book, written by 
the author himself. I have also consulted Gohneiro's History' 
of Botany in Spain and Portugal 1858. (in Spanish.) 

Ioann Is de Lotirelro was a Portuguese. According to Colmei-' 
ro he w’-as born in 1715 and proceeded in 1735 as a missionary 
to Oochinchina. But from Loureiro’s own account w'@ infer 
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tliat lie arrived in Coclaincliina about. 1743, for lle' sa}^s tliat 
wbeii in 1779 he established liimseif in Canton, he had spent 
36 years in Cocliiuchina. As he' states, p. 818, that in 1742 he 
was in Cambodja, we can therefore infer that he first lived in 
that country. It seems,' that after his arrival in Cocliincliiiia 
he had soon gained iiifiiience, for we find him holding an ofii(3e 
at the Court of the 'King.’ (Rebiis mathematicis ae phjsicis in 
Aula praefectus). Some knowledge of medical practice which 
he had previously acquired rendered^ him very popular among 
the people. He tells us that, European medicines not being 
within his reach, he was obliged to depend entirely on native 
drugs, and by investigating theni he was necessarily induced to 
study the flora of the country and to make botanical collections 
This’ was the oidgiii ofliis herbarium." His collection of plants 
of Cdchinclima (nearly 1000 species) seems to be confined 
for the greater part to a small area of the littoral regioii. .He 
says, that his herbarium is far from being complete and may 
represent only about a quarter of the flora of Cocliinchina. It 
had been impossible for him to procure plants from the distant 
forests. Only a few specimens had been obtained with great 
pains and not without danger from the (iieighhoriiig) forest- 
covered mountains. As at the time of Loureiro the capital of 
Cochinchina, where - he lived, was at Hue (near the sea coast, 
about 17° K.L.) it may be assumed, that the largest part of his 
Cochinchinese specimens were gathered in the neighborhood of 
that place. He generally does not specify the stations of the 
plants he collected in Cochinchina but confines liimseif to 
the statement that they are natives of that country. It is 
only in a few cases, Trvhich I shall notice here, that he refers 
to the stations. 

Hnae, the metropolis of Cochinchina, is only once mentioned 
p. 129, 

The port of JSo near Huae, ibidem. 

The rivulet Hon mo, not far from Huae, p. 32. 

The mountain of Ho chm opposite Huae, p. 201. 

The mountain of Con mii situated at a distance of 6 miles 
from Huae, p. 753. 

The port of Timm, called Han by the natives, south of 
Huae, p. 208. 

Province of in the Southern part of Gochifichina, 

10°. H.L, p. 109. 

Province of Binli Icliang in the southern part of Cochinchina, 
14°. H.L, belonging in former times to Champava. p. 154, 283. 

Province of Qmng binh in Horth* Cochinchina, p. 404. 
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Yia (proviBce?) Nlm ho in IS’orth-CocliincHii^iv 

The country of the Moji (tribe) in the weat, p. G7.9. 

Mountain Mgnon nlmng (Cochinchina) p. ,646» 

Sandhills of Soii looung (Cochinchina) p. 248. 5,47. 

River Jya/?u/;.9 flowing between Cochinchina; and Laos.p. 327. 

In 1779 tipureiro proceeded , to Owiito7i, wjiere he continued 
his botanical researches during three years. As .at that time 
foreigners living in Canton were not allowed to walk bejoncJ 
^ the limits of the factories, L. hiyed a Chinese peasant, ac- 
^quainted to a certain degree with the rpediciiial plants of the 
country, to collect such for him. .JThis Chinamp^n used to 
communicate also the native names of the plants he brought 
ill the vernacular Cantqnese dialect. But as the information 
thus derived seemed npt a, 1 ways to be reliable, L. compared it 
with a Chinese book on Botany, in which he was able to find 
the correct names of the plants used for medical and econoniio 
purposes, and in his Floi’a cochinchinensis tried. to spell these 
names according to the Mandaiun dialect. 

Loiireiro seems to haye embarked with his botanic^;! treasures 
iu 1782. On his way home he visited the island of Mozambique, 
where ho made a stay of three months, .enriching his herh0.rium.. 
with many rare specimens. He states .,fprtliex*, 1/h^t during his 
peregrinations he had improyed the opportunity: by .herborizing 
in Cambodja, Oliampava, Bengal, Malabar, Sumatra. All the 
plants gathered in those regions he describes also in the FI. 
cochin. 

After having reached his native country L. was ^}cen up 
during several yeai\s, in Lisbon, with- the preparation of his 
work for publication. In 1 788 the M.S. of the Flora coch, written 
in Latin, and arranged according- to the Ljinnaean system, wae 
completed, but the book was not brought Out before .,1789. Thres 
years later 'Willdcnow edited it anew, adding some notes, which 
however throw little light on dubious questions and as he had 
no opportunity of referring to Loureiro’s herbarium his identi- 
fications are not always happy.* In the following notes, 
quoting Loureiro, I always refer to Willd. edition. 

According to the Catal. Patr. Jes. Sin. Loureiro died .in. 
1794. But Colnieiro makes him die t'wo^ years later. 

There is no allusion in L.’s preface to' his having belonged 
to the Soc. of the Jesuits. On the title’ page he styles himself 
only : olim in Cochinchina Catholicae Fidei praecb. But in 

* On p. 458 he identifies Lonreirp’s Campsis adrepeiis with Incarvillm 
sinmsis. But the former is Bigiionia gmndifiora and bears no resem- 
blance to Incarvilloa. 
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the Catalogns he is stated to have entered the Jesuit mission 
in China in 1779. 

Loureiro occupies without doubt one of the most prominent 
places among tlie botanical collectors of the last century. We 
owe to him one of the most important contributions illustrating 
the Flora of the eastern part of the transgangetic peninsula and 
of South- China, and his book is still a standard work to which 
botanists dealing wich Chinese plants have frequently to refer. 
Although a self-taught and not professional botanist, L. had 
acquired good botanical knowledge, at least lie was up to the 
level of his time. Modern botanists often find fault with his 
description of plants. But may we not ask whether it would 
be possible to identify even a quarter of Linnaeus’ plants only 
from the short cha,racters he gives, had his herbarium been lost, 
as is the case with the greater part of Loiireiro’s collection. 
Thus Loureiro is not to be blamed for want of scientifio 
accuracy in our modern sense or for mistakes occasionally met 
with in his work. Grenerally it can be said, that he was 
a conscientious observer and his veracity is always beyond 
question,. 

One great merit of the Flora cochin, consists in descriptions 
made by a botanist upon living or fresh plants. It is a matter 
of regret, that the greater part of the existing Floras of various 
exotic regions have necessarily been based upon the description 
of dried specimens and often unsatisfactory material. The 
botanist in Europe, who works up these collections then knows 
nothing moi’e about the plants he has to describe than he 
observes on the dry specimens. Thus it is quite exceptional to 
find in De Candolle’s Prodr. the colour of the blossoms noticed, 
although this is a very important chai'acteristic. 

The value of Loureiro’s elaborate work lies also in the 
illustrations he gives with respect to the economical use, 
medical virtues etc. of the plants. The Chinese names he 
adds are for the greater part correct.'^ He gives them 

^ I take tlie opportunity of noticing here a very valuable list of Canton 
plants with the Chinese names added, and accompanied with interesting 
annotations, published two years ago in the Hongkong China Mail, July 
10 to Spt. 11. 1878. The anonymous author of this paper, which gives 
the Chinese, (Cantonese) names of nearly 300 plants, states, that in com- 
piling this list he did not refer to any printed authority for the applica- 
tion of any one Cantonese name to any single botanical name. But every 
plant had been shown to at least three natives to ascertain the Chinese 
names and then referred to a competent botanical authority, to supply 
the scientifio name. This is indeed the only rational way to identify 
'Chinese appellations of plants? J have been informed, that Mr. K . 
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BOW in tlie Mandarin, now in the popular Canton dia- 
lect and makes sometimes mistalces in translitoratiug the 
characters. 

A considerable ntimber of plants described by Xioureiro, 
especially of Sonthern Chinese ones have been gathered by 
later collectors, who investigated the Floras of Canton, Macao 
or Hongkong. Lonreiro’s name occurs freqneotly in Hociker 
and Arnott^ Botany of Beeckei/s vojTtge — in Meyen\^ 

Observ. botan. in it. c. terram. — in BenfJiam\s Flora ko^ajhaiuf- 
ensis. Dr. Hance has also rediscovered many Lonreirian speci- 
mens, But a great part of Lonreiro's plants, in particular those 
from Cooiiinchiiia are still known only from his description, 
although they are probably very common in that country. 
It may be also that many Loui^eirian species relegated by 
botanists among the species dubiae are known tinder otlier 
scientific names. From the diagnoses alone given by L., with- 
out examining the original specimens^ it is impossible to 
identify them. 

I may say finally a few words with respect to the fate 
of Lonreiro’s herbarium. From his preface we learn, that 
in 1774, when he was still in Oocliinchina, he had sent by 
way of Canton to England and Sweden about 60 specimens 
of plants, accompanied with his own original desoriptions, 
and that Berg in his Materia med. p. 5 and Linnaeus fil. 
Suppl. p. 331, have noticed these plants. In 1779, when he 
was ah'eady established in Canton he transmitted to London 
230 species more, which seemed to him , to be novelties. 
This collection is now in the British Museum. As we can 
conclude from some references found in Benth. and Hook, 
Gen. Plant, those plants have been badly preserved and their 
examination is of little use for deciding dubious questions. 
According to Colmeiro the bulk of Lonreiro’s herbarium was 


Parker of the British Cons. Serv. at Canton is the author of this paper, 
and I need hardly say, that the competent botanical author alluded to in 
it, is my respected friend Br. H. F. Hance, I hope these gentlemen will 
pardon my having disclosed their names. The only faults I have to find 
with Mr. Pai-ker’s paper, are its publication in a Newspaper, where hardly 
any one interested in these questions would dream of looking for it, and 
the arrangement of the list in no intelligible order, scattered over 8 
numbers of the China Mail with the interesning annotations generally not 
placed in the same number as the plants to which they refer. It would be 
wortii repriutiiig iu a form, more accessible for reference. — M. Parker is 
right in supposLug that a great part of the Chinese names of plants, given 
by Dr. Williams (Bridgman’s Chxestomathy) have been derived from 
Loareiro. 
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kept by tlie Academy of Lisbon, bat in 1808, wbeii Kapoleon 
I. li ad taken possession o£ Portugal a part of tlie lierbarium 
was transferred to Paris, wliere it still exists in tlie Mnseiini 
d’liist. nat. as Mr. Decaisiie bas kindly informed me. My 
late friend Mr. D. Hanbnry gives the following account witli 
respect to Lonreiro’s bei^barinm. (Science Papers 98) M. 
Pereira 33a Costa of Lisbon bad informed bim, tliat the 
herbarium in question bad never been at the Academy ; it was 
supposed to have formerly belonged to the Museii da Ajuda; 
but upon the removal of that establishment to the Acaderny, 
no trace of it could be discovered. 

A great number of new plants have been described by 
Loureiro. Among the new Generaho bas proposed, the following 
30 have been ascertained and retained in Beiitliam and Hooker’s 


(or Endiicher’s) 

Genera Plantarum. 


Aerides. 

Dichroa. 

Osman thus. 

Aglaja._ 

* Enhydra. 

Phajiis. 

Argyreia. 

Enkianthus. 

Rhyncliosia. 

Baccaurea. 

Eibraurea. 

Salomonia. 

Blastus. 

Grona. 

Sarcoclium. 

Bragantia. 

Helicia* 

Stephaiiia. 

Centipeda. 

Homonoia. 

Streblus. 

Coleus. 

Lirnacia. 

Striga. 

Cyathula, 

Mallotus. 

Trema. 

Derris. 

Mazus. 

Tripliasia. 

The total number of plants described 

in Loureiro’s 


cochin, is 1257 of which 36 must be deducted as having been 
gathered in India, Sumatra, Mozambique. Of the remaining 
1221 lie enumerates 976 for Cochiiicliina and of these, 294 he 
had also gathered in. China. As found only in China he 
mentions 245 spec. Thus the total number of Chinese plants 
observed by Lour, is 539, Of 341 of these China in general is 
given as habitat. With respect to tlie rest lie indicates the 
habitat precisely, viz. 

Canton and Macao 193 plants. 

Southern China in general 2. 

Province of Yunnan 1. Amomum medlmn. p. 5. 

Mountains of West-China 1. Nartlus indlca, p. 57. 

Hortli-China 15 species. These plants or accounts of them 
had probably been sent to Loureiro from Peking by the Jesuits 
there (Incarville? CibotP) 
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Dors tenia cBineii sis. p. 114. 

Rhamniis soporifer. p. 196. 

Blieiim palmatiim. p. 314. 

Pynis Mains, p. 393. . 

Pyrns Cydonia. p. 394. 

Potentilla fruticosa. p. 399. 

Sinapis pekineiisis, p. 485. 

CTlycyrrliiza echinata. p. 543. 

Robinia flava. p. 556. 

Cicliorinm Eiidivia. p. 583. 

Artemisia aniiita (Peking.) p. 599. 

Tiissilago Parfara. p. 614. 

Tnssilago Anandiia. p. 614. 

Paeonia oflicinaiis. p. 419. 

Jngians regia., p. 702. 

CHINESE PLANTS DESCRIBED IN LOHREIRO’S FLORA 
COCHINOHINENSIS. 

Ill wliat follows I sliall give a list of all tlie plants Lonreiro 
mentions for China and include also those species wdiich he 
had gathered only in Cochinchiiia hnt which subsequently 
have been observed also in China. 

I arrange the list according to the Natural System adopted 
by Bentham and Hooker, giving for each plant at first the 
Loureiriaii name, the habitat and the Chinese name as noticed 
by Lonreiro, and quoting the page in the Flora cochin. After 
this I shall add, if necessary, my observationvS. Many of 
Loiireiro’s plants have by the progress of science received other 
names and mistakes made by that author have been occasionally 
corrected. In my researches with respect to Lonreirian jilauts 
I depend upon Be CtindoUe\^ Frodnmim, Kuntlis Enumeratio 
jdantanini, Bentham and Iloohei'^ s Genera Planfarum, Benthands 
Fiont hoHfjhongejisls^ the botanical papers published by Maxi-- 
moiclcz^ ]-)r. Ilance and others. I shall also give the Chinese 
names of plants noticed by Lonreiro, as far as I have been able 
to asceidain them. 

With respect to the abbreviations used in the following notes 
I beg to refer to my list of Chinese plants known to Linnaeus, 
When quoting Osbeck I always refer to that list not to Osbeck’s 
Voyage. 

DIGOTTLEDONS. 

1. Clematis minor# Lour. Canton. Sin : -uei leng sien 

(M 8 llll)- 422. 

CL ternijlora. D. C. Maxim. Deo. XX. CU tei'-nifoUa. PL ligk. 7. CL 
chnunHs, Retz. (P) Osb. 1, 
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2. Clematis smeasi^a Lotir. Cliiua. Sin : onu hm JD- 

422. • 

Willclenow tliiuks, tliafc it is the same as Cl* cMnensis. Setz. Osb. 1« 

3. Gl&mMis Linn.) Gochin-GMna. 422. 

Clem, apiifolia. D. C.— Maxim. Bee, XX. Amoy, K. Giuna (Fortune). 

4. HialictrUBl silieiise« Lour. Cliina, : Sin : foi wm 

(Mm 423. 

B. 0. I. 16. Planta diibia. 

5. llecatofi'ia palustris* Lour. Sin: elm lien. Canton. 371. 
B, 0, 1. 34. BanuncTiItis sceleratus. Liim. — Hce. add. FI, Iigk, 98. 

Hecatonia filosa. Lour. Canton. Sin: Khao tsao. 371. 
jD. 0. 1. 43. Banunculus cantoniensis. Xot observed after Lour. 

7. Faeonia offioinalis. L. China boi'ealis. Gulta per tot. imp. 

Sinense. Sin: jro yo 419. , 

The above Chinese name is applied in China to P. alMfiora. Pall. 

8. Galligomim asperum. Lour. Cocliin. 418. 

B. 0. 1. 70. Trachytella Calligonwri. — DelUna sarmeiitosa, Linn. FL 
hgk. 7. G. PI. 1. 12. — Tetracera sarmentosa. Wiild. Hce. Add. FI. hgk. 99. 
9- Actaeii aspera. Lour. Canton. Sin; tsiaip (f^ ^). 405. 
B. C. I. 70. Trachytella Aetaea. — G. PL I. 12. spec, valde diibia, — 
Bridgm. direst. 457 (3), 

10. IlMcium anisatum* L. Provinciae ad occasum Canton. 
Sin*' pa CO huei liiam (/V ^ HI §j. 432. 

Comp, above Linn. Chin. pi. 2. 

11. Liriodenclron Coco. Lour. Macao, Canton, Cocliin. 
cuita. 424. 

Hance Advera. in stirp. crit. 6. lilagnolia pumila. Andr. — Fl. hgk, 8. 

12. Llriodendron lilii/era. Linn, Canton. Lour, 424. 

B. 0, 1. 81. Ma^olia inodora. Hot observed after Lour, Comp, also 
Trim, Journ. bot, lY. 225. Liriodmdron in China. 

13. Liriodendron Figo. Macao, Canton, cult. 424 

Hance Advers. 6. Michelia (Magnolia Audr.) fnscata. 

14. BSiclielia CJiampaca* Linn. Macao, Cocli. cult. 
Lour* 425. 

15. Uvaria %mcata. Lour. Canton. Sin : ym cliao (HjR). 42G. 

The above Chin, name is applied in Cant5on to Artabotrys odoratissima. 

B. Br. (Parker.) —FL hgk, 10. 

16. Desmos chmensis. Lour, Canton. Sin : cau tsU fmig. 431. 
B. C. I. 91. Unona chinensis. Species non satis nota. 

17. Aaoiia sqiiamosa« Linn. China, Cocli. cult. Sin: 
pii uon {xu). Lour. 427. 

As is known this is a native of tropical America. The name Lour, 
gives as a Chinese appellation is the Malay name of the fruit, being hxitva 
(Cyclop, of India.) 
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ik nbraiirsa tinctoriaif Lour. Bin tien sien ian (5efiii 
m r^ ). China., (Jocli. 769;- 

G. PI.- 1. 39.. Pianta ittipei’fecte nofca. 

19.. Nym/phaea Nedn)}f>ho. Linu'. Sin: Imi lioa CMiia, 

Goeli. Lour. 416. 

D,. 113. Helumbium speciosum. Wilkl.— Osb. 3— PI. bgk. 15. 

20. ChelMonium maJo.S» Limi. China, Sin: Jioam lien 
(^ ^). Lour. 402. 

Chet., nmjus is coiiinion in Norfcli-Ghina. D.- C^I. 123. means that Lonr.’s 
plant a new species r. Ch- shiense,^ 

21. Linn.- CKina;, Sin: tini U (^ ^)* 
Louiv 479. 

D. C. I. 236. ISTasturtium. ? ehiffeuse (Lour.’s plant). Not obserred in 
China after Lonr. 

22. Cardamine ClielidOBla. Linn. Canton. Lour. 484. 

B. 0. 1. 152. European plant, not observed in China, after Lour* 

23. Illcotia cailtomensiS«« Lour. Canton. 482. 

1). 0. 1. 157. Dubia. 

24. Brassica 0 ‘lerac 8 a*-Linn. China, Coch. cult* Lour. 481, 

25. Brassica chinensis* Linn. Sin: ohailantsai (^m 
^). Cult. China, Cochin. Lour. 482. 

Osb. 5.. The above Chin, name given by Lour, is found in the Knang 
tung tung chi. (vegetables). 

26. iSilb[ia2!^is c]iirXiO!nLS},s« Lmn.- Sm : IcKiir ts cvz m m- 
Cult. China, Coch. Lour. 485, means,, that it is only a variety 
of 8* juncetu L. 

Linn. Chin, pi, 8. In Peking different varieties of S- jmicea. L. go under 
the above Chinese name. 

27. ‘ 3napis pekinensis^ lour. Siu: pe ts'ai. (j^ 31) • 
Peking, cult. 485. 

In Peking this Chin, name is applied to Brassica chinensis* 

28. Sinapis brassicata. Lihn. Sin :* pe Jdai, (l& ^). 
China, Coch. cult. Lour. 485. 

Linn. Chin. pi. 10*— B. G. I. 219. 

29. Thikaspitursa pastoris. Linn.- China. Lour. 480. 

B. 0*- 1. 177.- Capsella bursa pasC Moench. — PI. hgk, 14. Frequent in- 
N. China. 

30. Bapbanas sativus* Linn. Calt. China, Coch. Sin:- 

tsaifti hen ^ :|^) or la hac ^). — Lour. 481. 

Plor. hgk. 17. — Cultivated throughout China. 

31. Cleorne icosandra. Linn. Cochin. Lour. 483v. 

B..C..I. 242. Boianisia viscosa.’— PI- hgk. 18. 
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3*2;; Capparls cantonieiisis* 'Lour. Canton. Siii : /imE.// 
lac ■phung. 404 

1), C. I. 253. Spec, diibia, 

Gapjparisfidcaia, hoxiv. Gf^ou 
D. C. I. 243. Crataeva falcata. Kot observed after Lour. 

34. ^eseia cMnenslE* Lour. Siu; thin hi hoam. (jan- 
pon. 367. ■ 

Not observed after Lour. 

35. Viola iirimiilaefolia. Linn. Canton. Lour. 628. 

B. 0. 1. 293, Yiola Patrinii var. chinensis. (Loiir.’s plant.) Fi. bongk. 20. 

36. Viola odor at a, Linn. Canton. Sin: hiet tuong hoa. 
Lour. 627. 

Alaxim, identifies Lour.’ s plant with V. serpens. Wall. FI. hgk. 20. 
F. co-rrfusa 

S7. FhoheroscJhmensis. Lour. China. Sin : tsu, 389. 

Flora hougk. 19. Scolopia chinensis. Clos. 

38. Salons OHia €ailtosiieilsls« Lour. Sin : siao lam teng. 
Canton. 18. 

D. 0. I. 334. Specimen in lil). Miis, Paris. FI. ligk. 4L 

39. Folygala siMrica- Linn. Canton. Lour. 517. 

Frequent in North-China. 

40. Polygala glomerata* Lour. Canton. Sin : tai ham 
(:k^ Parker). 518. 

D. 0. I. 320. specim. in Afus. Paris. — FI. hgk. 44. 

41. Bianthsis caryophyllus. Linn. China, colitur. 
Lour. 845. 

Probably another species. 

42; Biassthus cMoesisif- Linn, China, Cocli. cult. 
Lour. 346. 

Lin. Chin. pi. 14. 

43. ITedoiia sinensis. Lour. Canton. Sin : yu mi^. 351. 
According to Wilidenow this is lychnis grandifiora. Jacq. — Bridgm. 

direst. 454 (66.) Lychnis coronata, Sin : ^ ^ A u mi yan. 

44. Cerastium repens. Linn. Canton, Cochin. Sin : a him iscw. 
Lour. 349. 

D. C. 1. 419. Cerastium arvense. L. The latter plant occurs in North- 
China. 

40. BoiTiLlllacca ol63*aC6a« Limi, Sin : ‘oia chi liien 
® China, Coch. Lour, 359. 

Fb hgk. 327. 

46. Xainarlx cMlieiigis» Lour. Provincia Canton. Sin ; 
emu nham lau ( J| ^ |^), 228. 
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Hook, efc Arii. voy. Beech, 186. Soiiili-China. Frequent in K. China. 
47. llypericiim . aureum^^ Canton, spont. et cult. Sin : 

gimi ihounq Iioa 578. Lour, says: snspicio lioc esse JJ. mmoqynum 

Thbg.. ■ , 

Hook, efc Arn. voy. Beech. 172. H. cMnense. Mill. S. China. — Linn. 
Ohm. pi. 15,-— Sin : ^ ^ ^ Idn- sze hai fang Ima (Bai'ker.), 

: 48. Hypericum oIympicum« Linn? Canton, •Codiin. 
Sin : Lou 

49. Hyperic/imi petiolatiim Linn. Sin : Jioang men, them 
(K BS)* Canton, Lour. 577. 

Linn.*s plant is a clnbioiis sj)ecies. D. C. I. 513. Vismia? petiolata. 
Brasilia. 

50. Gemhogia GuUit. JAim. Sm : liomn CoeMn. 

Siam, Gambodja. Lour. 406. 

D. C. I. 561. Garcinia Cambodja.Besr. — Accorcling to Haiibnry (Science 
pap. 329.) the Gamboge of Siam and Singapore is yielded by GaTcinia 
Morelia. 

51. Tliea cantOBlensIS* Lour. Sin : IIo nmn clia yong 
(Sf S ^)- Canton. 414. 

H, 0. I. 530. Thea cMnensis, var. Bohea. L. In the Chinese name given 
hj Jjoav, Ho 01 loin, means imobably the island of this name on wliiGb a, 
suburb of Canton is situated. 

52. Tiiea cocMncMneBSlSa Lour. Cochin, boreal. 413. 

53. Tliea oleosa* Lour. Sin : yeuolia (f^|f ^). Canton 414- 
Hot observed after Lour. — Not to be confounded witli Thea oleifera* 

Abel, which according to Banco is Camellia Sasanqna* Thb. 

54. Camellia drnpifera* Lour. Cochin. Oleum ex nncleis 
expressum aestiniatiir ab indigenis. 499. 

H. C. 1. 529. Hnbia. 

55. Malva verticillata* Linn. Canton, Cocli. rara. Sin : 

iuvg qnei tsn ^ 514. 

Comp. Linn. Cliin. ])1. 20. 

56. SMa cordifolia. Linn. Cochin. Lour. 503. 

FI. iigk. 38. 

57. 8u1ci seopLtrht, Lour. Cochin. 504. ' 

B. 0. I. 460. Sida acuta. Burm. FI. hgk. 32. 

58. ITrena gwlyjlora. Lour. Canton. Sin: xie ilimifo, 508. 

D. C. I. 4 11. Malachra Hrena, Bubia. 

59. llrena piWlimlieBS* Linn. China, Coch. Lour, 507, 

Osb. 2-.k 

60. Wreiia siEUata* Liim, Cochin. Lour. 507, 

Flor. hgk. 31. 
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tU. Ureiia lobata# Linn. China, Coch. Sin : sle than fo 
(see 58). Lour. 607. 

Osb. 2d,—m. iigk. 34 

62. HiMseilS s^’^riacus* Linn. Cochin. In China non 
visUwS. Lour, 511. 

Journ. Bot. 1879, 9. Hance. Canton, prov-— Frequently cultivated in 
China. 

63. Hibiscus matabilis. Liim. China. Oocli. cult. Sin : 
fii yung ^). Lour. 611. 

Osb. 25. — .Tourn. Bot. 1879. 9. Hance. Canton prot. 

64. Hibiscus Rosa sinensis. Linn. China. Cochin, cult. 

spont. Lour. 510. 

D, C. I. 448, gives only India as native country. I know that it is much 
cultivated in Soiith-Oluna. 

65. Hibiscus esculentus. Linn. Ciiina, Cochin, cult. 
Sin: homg sotic quei ^ ^). Lour. 512. 

D, C. I. 450. India orient, cult. 

66. Kibiseus tiliaceuSs Liim. China, Cochin, Lour, 509, 
FL hgk. 35. 

67. Gossypiam herbaeeum. Linn, Cult. China, Coch. 
Sin : mienfii (ijS Jk)- Lour, 505. 

Osb. 27. 

68. Bomhax penta-nclrum, Linn, China, Cochin. Sin : mo 
mien hoa (Tf: H ?£), uen XU, Lour. 504. 

B. C. I. 479, Enodfindroii anfractuosum. India orientalis. — The tree is 
well known to the Chinese!, 

69. Helicteres unclulata. Lour. Cochin. 649. 

Spreng. Syst. III. 81. StercuUa lanoeolata. Cav, — FI. hgk. 36. 

70. Helicteres angusUfolia> Lour. Canton. Sin ; scni cM 

(lil S ft)- 64?. 

Osb, 29. — FI. hgk. 37. — Parker, the same Chin*, name as Lour. 

71. !Fentapetes phoeziicea* Linn. Cult. China, Cochin. 
|jour. 497. 

B.-C. J. 498. India orient. — Cultivated Canton (Williams) - 
,72. Fallojpici nervosa, Lonr. Canton. Sin ; hal im ^ 

^ WiUiams). 410. 

Hance, Journ. Bot. IX. 239. Growia microcos. Linn, known to Linn, 
from Ceylon. — FI. hgk. 42. 

73. Arsis rugosa. Lour. Cochin. 409. 

Q» PI. I. 233. Oxewia rugosa. — HcK>k, et Arn, bot. Beech. 17Q 
^74. CorchipniS capsulM|s« Linn. Canton, agrest. cult. 
Sin : san lim ma, 408. 

■ Phbgk.40. 
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75. Oxalis €CiriliCll.lata« Linn. Cliiiia, Cocliin. Sin : tso 
tsian tsao Lour. 350. 

Osb. 32.— Fl. bgk. 56. 

70. Oxttlis sensiPiva» Jjiim, Canton, Cocliiii. Sia: cliantsu. 
Lour. 350. ; 

1). C. I. 690. Biopbytum seusitivxim. lud. orient.^ — Not observed in 
China after Lonr. 

7-7. Averrlioa Carambola* Linn. China anstr. Cochin. 
Sill: yam tao Lour. 354. 

Osb. S3.— FI. hgk. 66. 

78. Impatiens Balsamine* Linn. Cochin, agrest. cult. 
Lour. 626. 

Osb. 34. — Much cultivated throughout China. 

79. Smpatiens chinensis# Linn. Canton, cult. spout. Sin: 
1mm than hio. Lour. 625. 

Osb. 35. 

80. Impatiens mutiia. Lour, China, Cochin. cult. 627. 

81. Impatiens cochleata. Lour.Canton. cult. Sin : tsien 
chi hum, 686. 

82. Tribulus terrestris. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : cie U 
tsu ^ Lour. 331. 

Very common in North -China. Has been gathered also in Formosa. 
88. Etcta chalepensis. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Sin : sao 
tsao. Lour. 330. 

D. C, I. 710. it. hracteata. According to Parker, list of Canton plants^ 
the Chinese call it ^ ^ cWon t8*ao. 

84. Le;pta tri^hylla. Lour. Cocliin. 104. 

Flora hgk. 69. Evodm Xamarckiana. Bth. 

85. Fagara piperita, Linn. Cochin.. Lour. 101. 

FI. hgk. 58. Zanthoacylum nitidnm. B. C. I. 727. 

86. Fiper pinnatum. Lour. China. Sin : xn tsiao ||{). 38. 

B, C. XVI.*1. 383. ignotum. — Judging from the Chin, name it seems 
to be a Zanthoxylum. 

87. ZaBtboxylum clava Herculis. Linn. China,Cooliin. 
Sin: so. Lour. 810. 

B. 0. I* 727. American species. 

88. Jamholifera.^echcnculaia, Linn. Macao. Lour. 283. 

Benth. et Hook. G. PI. I. 302. Acronychia CyxQmosmst..-rCymmo8ma 

ped'imculata, B, 0. 1. 722. — FI. hgk. 59,~Loureiro's Jamh. resmosa 285 is 
the same. 

89. Tripliasia aura}diolfi. Lour. China, Cochin, cult. 189, 572. 
G. PI. I. 803, Species ch'inensis, Ximonia trifolxata. Linn. Known to 

Linn, from India. 
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90. Ohaloas pcmiculafa. Linn. China, Cochin, Sin : cao ll yonq 
{% M #)• Lonr. 331. 

B. C. I. 537. Murraya paxdculata. Ind. orient. 

91. Ghcilcas japonensis. Lour. China, Cochin. 332. 

D. G. I 637. Murraya exotica. L. India. Flor. bgk. 50. According to 
Parker the Chin, name given by Lour, for Ch. panieulata, is applied to 
Murraya exotica. 

92. Quinaria lansium. Lour. Canton, euU. Sin : %iaii pi elm 

iM & my 334 

D. C. I, 636. Cookia pimctata, Retz.—G. PI. I. 304-. Clausena IVhampi 
Oliv.—Fi. hgk. 60. 

93. Limoniw monopliylla, Linn. China, Cochin, Sin : sao peng 
lac, lingua Cantonensi ^ac may lac. Lour. 333. 

D. C. I. 535. Aialantia monopliylla, India orient. — Lonreiro’s plant 
may be Atalantia Hindsii. Oliv. or A. buxifolia. Oliv.— Pi. hgk. 51. Osb. 40. 

94. Citrus aurantium. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Sin ; 
can XU (ft ^)- Lour. 569. 

Osb. 87. As far as I know the above Chin, name in Canton is rather 
applied to the Mandarin orange. 

95. Citras nobilig« Lour, Abundanter in Cochinchina, 
etiam in China, quamvis Cantone illam non viderim. Sin: 
tsem can, 569. 

Kerr hot. reg. t. 211. Mandarin Orange, Introduced into Europe 
from China in 1805. 

96. Citrus fusca« Lour. Cochin, rarius in China. Sin : cM 

571. 

97. Citrus margarita. Lour. Canton. Sin : cliu tsu. 570. 

98. Citrus madurensis. Lour. China, Cochin, cult. Sin ; 

him 570. 

In Peking the above Chinese name is applied to Bungees Oitrm micro- 
car^a^ which is I think the same as Citrus japonica. Thbg. fructu globoso. 
Hooker bat. mag. 6128 (1874) refers also Loureiro’s C, margarita to this 
speoies.—See also Osb. 89. 

99. Citrus lOecumana* Linn. China, Cochin. Sin ; yeu mi 
(16 ©)• varietas liiam yuen ^). Lour. 571. 

Osb. 41. Largely cultivated in South-China, 

100. Citrus medica. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Lour. 568. 

Cultivated also in Peking. 

101. Citrus digitata sen Chirocarpus*! Varietas Citri 
medicae. Lour, 568, 

This curious fruit with its lobes separating into iingerlike divisions is 
frequently seen in China. It is cultivated in Peking as well as the CUrns 
medica Oedr at of which it is a variety. Ten years ago I stated in my* 
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paper: On the Study and Value of Chin, bot* Works, p. 12, that the 
Chinese fingered Citron is the Citrus Sarcodactylis ov Bar codactylis 
helicterides of (^SLertnev Fruct. III. 89. t. 185. But that was an error. 
The latter, which Gaertner had received from Guyana, is as Beuth. eb 
Hook. G. Ph I. 305 correctly state, a variety of C. decuniana. 

102. Citrus Limon^ varietas Citri medicae. 

(W ^ Lour., 102. ■ ■' 

Osh. 42, Citrus medica, var. acida. 

103. Gonus amarissimm> Lour. China, Cochin. Sin : a 

tsao. 809. * 

D. C. II. 88. Brucea sumatrana. Eoxb. — FI. hgk. 60. 

104. Pitnela nigra. Lour. China, Cochin. Sin : o lam 
495. 

Osb. 45. — D. 0. II. 80. Canarium Pimela. ICoen. 

105. Pimela alba. Lour. China, Cochin. Sin: jpa lam 

D. C. II. 80. Canarium album. Eaeusch. — Osb. 44. — Br. Hance, Chinese 
Olives. Journ. Bot. 1871. 

106. Melia iLzedaracb.- Linn. Cochin. Sin : wwi lien. 
Lour. 829. 

B. 0. 1. 621. Ceylon, Syria. — Parker, Canton, ^ shen lien* 

107. Aglaja odoratB« Lour. Camunium sinense sen 
lang, Bumph. Amb. VII. 28. China, Cochin, 216. 

According to Parker in Canton ff ^ mi tsz^ Ian, 

,108. liaonymtis cbinensis. Lour. Canton. Sin: ham 
hua 194. 

B. 0. 11. 4. Spec, dubia, 

109. Salacia cochmcMnmsis, Lour* Cochin. 642, 

B. 0. 1. 571. S. chinensis. L. China, Idem ac S. cochiu. ex adnotat. in 
herb. Banksiano. — Linn. Chin. pi. 46. 

110. Aubletia rauiosissima. Lour. Canton. Sin : an ])at 

^OUG, 110 . 

D. 0. II. 22. Paliurus Aubletia. Schult, — Lour, specim. in herb. mus. 
Parig.^Fl. hgk, 66. 

111. Ehammis Jujtiba, Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Sin; ta 

tsao Lour. 195, 

B. C, xL 21. Zizyphus Jujuba. Lam. — Journ. Bot. 1879. 10. Hance, 

■".'■'Canton.''' 

112. Ehamnns Zizyjphus. Linn. Cochin. Canton. Sin. 1mm 
tsao (IE !)• Lour. 196, 

B. 0. II. 19. Ziaypbus vulgaris. Lam. — Maxim. Ehamneae, the same as 
Z, chinensis, Lam. Frequent in China. Journ. Bot. 1. c, Hance. Canton.- 

113. Ehamniis soporifer. Lour. In pro vinciis boreal. Sinarum.. 

Sin: soa7i tsao ^). 196.- . 

•f 
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In Norfch-China the above Chinese name is aipplied to Szyphns 
vulgaris. Lam. 

114. Bhamnus Imeatiis. Linn. China, CocMn. Sin : die lum. 

Lonr. 197. ® 

Osb. -JS.—Fl. hgk. C7. Berchemia Loureiriana. P. C. II. 23. 

115. Vitis vinifera* Linn. China cult, rara Cochin. Sin: 
'jju tao ®). Lour, 192. 

116. CisSlilS limbellata# Lour. Canton. Sin : yonq co 
hi. 106. 

Not observed after Lou?. 

117. Cardiospermum Corlndamir Linn. Canton. Lour. 
294. 

P. 0. 1. 602. Brasilian plant. 

118. Ba'pimlus abruptus.. Lour. Canton. Sin. '/im lioan xu 

(I® m ©)• 293. 

According to Parker this Chinese name in Canton is applied to Sap. 
mukorossi. Gaert. (Japan)* 

119. JDmocarpus Lichi. Lour. Colit. abund. China anstr. 

Cochin. Sept. Sin: Ly chi 287. 

Osb. 51. — PI. hgk. 47. Fephelium Litchi. Camb. 

120. Dimocarpus Longem. Lour. China, Cochin, cult. “Sin ; 
Imn yen (f| 35). 288. 

Osb. 51.— PI. hgk. 47. Hepkelium Longan. 

121. Ehus javaniemn, Linn. In sjlvis cantoniens. Sin : xiong 
tsat. Lour. 228. 

Osb. 53. — ^P. C. II. 67. Bhus semialata, L. var. Osheckii.— Add. PU 
hgk. 101. 

. 122. sinensis* Lour. China, Cochin. Cambodia, 

Siam. Sin: tsi xu (i^ ^). 411. 

The Chinese Varnish tree. — G. PI. I. 418. Augia esfe genus oinnino 
ignotum; ex descr. multis iiotis cum BAoide quadrat. 

123. Baryxylum rafum. Loar. Moutes Cochin, bor. Sin^ 
tie U mu "jj yf.). 326. . 

G. PI. I. 464. Baryxylum, genua dtibium. 

124. Aloexylum AgaUochum. Lonr. Montesj Cochin.. 
Sin : cUn hiam #). 327. 

G. PI. I.- 464.. Planta ignota. Comp. Aloe wood Semedo. 8. 

125. Trifolium Melilohts indica. Linn. Canton. Sin : sam pa 
lim. Lour, 541. 

P. 0. II. 187, 189. Linu.*s plant Melilotus sulcata* Besf. and ex parte 
M, parvifioray Europe, Nor fell- Africa. 

126. Trifolittin globosum* Linn. Canton. Siid ^ tsin U 
fiioug. Lour. 542. 

P...C. Ih 196* Syria,. Arabia^. Italia. 
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127.. Inilg^fera tiectoriaa Linn. 'Glima/Cocliiii. Spout, 
cult. Sill : km tsao i'^_ ta eim ^). 

, Osb, 58.-~-Fl., ligk. 77- ■ ' 

128. , Indigofera rotimdlfolia# Lour. Canton. 'Sin : 0 kim 

shu 559V . 

J). C. IL 233. Species dabia. 

129. Indigofer Cl coccinea. Lour. Canton. Sin: lone, limn tsao. 559. 
I). C. II. 232. Indig. hedysaxoides. Lam. ? India orient. 

130. Robinia amara. Lour. CHina, Ooohin. Sin: him 
s«H (=^ ^ ?) 556. 

B. C. II. 262. Species dubia- In Japan the abo\’e Chinese name Is 
i^pplied to Sophor a angtistifoUa., S. et Ti. 

131. Glycyrlliza eefemata* Linn. China borealis. Sin : 

Fii cliati cmi tsao 5fl "H" ®)‘ 

,D. C. II, 248. Tataria. 

132. SlycyrM'za glatea* Linn. China, in van is iocis. 

Sin : Fan chau can tsao jfi*| Lour. 543, 

D. 0. IT. 247. Eiiropa anstr.— i/Zahm, Tar. glaiidulom has been 
observed in North -China and may yield a part of Chinese Liquorice root 
(kmi According to Chinese books the best oomes from the norr.h- 

■western provinces. Pii chon (see 131.) is an ancient npvme for Fii kn hien 
in N. Shensi, is in Shansi. 

133. Fipliaea, cocldncJunensk. Lour. Cliina, Cochin, cult. 554. 
G. ri. I. 515. Genus Ormocarpum. Beauv. 

134. Araclris a.'idatlca. Linn. China, Cocliin. cult. Lour. 522. 
B. C. II. 471. Arachis hypogaea. L. — Osb. 62. 

135. Tied If a rum diphjlhm, Linn. Canton. Lour. 548. 

B. C. II. 316. Zornia angnstifolia. Sm. India orient. — FI. hgk. 80. 

13G. Iledpsarnm triflornni, Linn. Canton. Sin : sie fhol isao. 

Lour. 549, 

B. C. IL 334. Besmodium tridorum. India, China.-*-Osb. 66. — FI. hgk. S3, 

137. Iledijsa.rn-rn trlqiietnim. Linn. Cochin. Lour. 547. 

D.C, II. 326. Besmodium triquetrum, Ind. orient. — Osb. 63.— FI. hgk. 83. 

138. Hcd.yi^arum pulcliellum. Linn. Canton. Sin : a p]/.o sieu 
M Parker.) Lour. 548. 

Osh. 69. — Fi. hgk, 83. Besmodium pulcliellum. Benth. 

139. Redysfiriim gangetiemn. Linn. Caiito-n. Sin : ts^mg lomuj 
Iliu. Lour. 547. 

B. 0. II. 327. Besmodium gangeticum. Ind. orient. — Osb. 6 h 

140. Iledysariun elegans.. Lour,. Canton. Sin ; hap cMong 

tsao. 549. ' ‘ 

B. C. IT. 339. Dicer tiia elegans,, — Fi. hgk.. 83.. Besmodium elegam Benth,. 
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141. Medysanm Iago^oclmdeSyhmn. G 2 mtoii. Sin : Tsui film 
tsao, Lonr. 549. 

Osb. 70.— D. C. II. 324. Urana lagopoides. 

142. Hedysantm renifonm Linn. Canton. Sin; h im isao, 
Lonr. 546. 

D. C. IL 324. Xourea reniformis. De Cand. quotes only Lour, and liis 
spec, in Mus. Paris. — Tho plant of Linn, is referred to Desniodimii 
reniforme (II. 327.) 

143. Vicia l^aliaa Linn, China cult. Oocliiii. rara. Sin ; 
sam ten (§ S)- Lonr. 540. 

Much cultivated also in N. China. 

144. Plsiim satlTlim« Linn. Chinaj Oocliin. cult, non 
freqnens. Lour. 539. 

Largely cultivated in N. China. 

145. Abras precatOlio.S« Linn. Cochin. Lour. 520. 

Osb. 72.— Pi. hgk. 92. 

146. JDoltclios Soja. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Sin : Jwam teu 
(K Jg.) Lour. 537. 

D. G. II. 396. Sojci Mspida. Mocnch.-~G-. PI. I. 530. Glycine Soja.— Osb. 
73. — Largely cultivated throughout China. 

147. ErytJirina comllodendron, Linn. China aust., Cochin. 
Sin : turn ye xu (§ ^ Lour. 519. 

B. C. II. 412. Eryth. indica. Lam. 

148. Pliaseolus vulgaris* Linn. Cochin, raro. Lour. 527. 

Cultivated in IST. China. 

149. Pliaseolus radiatus* Linn. Oolit. China, Cochin. 
Sin : liu teu JI). Lonr. 529. 

Osb. 74. — Cultivated throughout China. 

150. PliaseolllS !M!uilgO« Linn. Colit. Cliina, Cochin, 
Sin : siao teu Ohs), tsiam teu^ (II S)- Lonr. 530. 

D» G. II. 395. India orient. — The second Chinese name Lour, gives is 
applied in Peking to Bo Zic/ios •stmeusi's, 

151. DoUchos trilohus, Linn, Cult. China, Cochin. Tiibcra 

esculenta. Sin: hen go Lour. 535. 

B. C. II. 403. Lonr.'s plant (non Linn.) PachyrHzus trilohus — See 
above Martini. 26. 

152. DolicJws tetmgonolohis. Linn. China, Cochin. Lour. 532. 

B. C. II. 403.' Psophocarpus tetragonolohus. Ind. orient, 

153. Doliclios sinensis*. Linn., Cult. China, Cochin. Sin: 
tem CO, teti CO (M. ^). Lour. 530. 

Osb, 75. — Largely oultiv, in China. 

154. DolicJws ensiformis. Linn. China, Cochin. Colit, Sin : 
tao teu (Jl M)* Lour. 531. 
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■B. C. II. 404 Oanayalia ensifonois. India.orienL*— -OsB. 76.— Iigk.,88. 

155. Boliclios Catjaag« Linn. CliiBaj Cocliiii« culi 
Lour. 538. 

var. 1 . he teu (Mm 
var. 2, min teu A). 

var. 3. slao hum teu (*j> in 3.). , , „ . 

D, C. II. India orient. — Hei tou in Peking is a black ’mriefcy of Glyctne 
SojcL — Albi fou in Canton (Parker) is 0 a) an us indicus, Spr. 

156. Dollchos ungumdatus. Thbg. China. In Lusitaniam 
translatus. Lour. 531, - 

D. C. II. 400. Bolickos nmbellatus. Thbg. laponia. 

157. ©oliclios MlloraSa Linn. Canton. Sin: san ou. 
Lour. 537, 

D. C. II. 398. India orient. 

158. Dolichn.^ imrimreus. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Sin : tsu 

]:>ien teu S)- Lour. 534. 

T). C. II, •iOI. Lablab vulgaris. Savi. var. purpureas. India orient. 
Aegypt, — Cultivated tiiroughoat China. 

159. IhiJichos alhus. Lour. China, Cochin, cult. Sin: pe ^ien 

iex- Wi aS). 

B. C. II. 402. Lahlah ‘perennans. The above Chinese name is applied in 
Peking to Xablab. vulgaris, var. alMflorus. ..v- ■ 

160. Cgtisiis Cujau: Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : xcm teu hen 
(llj l£ ^)- Lour. 565. 

D. C. II. 406. Cajanus flavus. India orient. — PI. hgk. 89. 

161. Rhynchosia .voMMlIs® Lour. Canton. Sin ; cMo 
iau 562. 

I). C. II. 385. Specim. Lour, in hb. Mus. Paris. — Pi. Iigk, 90. 

162. PterocarpllS flavus® Lour. In sylvis sinensibus. 
Sin: hoaui’2^e mo M /fC). Imperfectly known to Lour, 525. 

163. Beryls trifolkita. Lour. Provincia Canton. Sin : san llao 
tao, 526. 

D. (b II. Ilo. Specim. in hb. Mus. Paris. — PI. hgk. 94. Benis uligiuosa, 
var. LoureiiL 

164. Iiuhi-ulft ‘mitis. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin: him sem 

(fj ^ ?)• Lour, 555. ,■;■■■ 

D. 0. II. 416. Pongamia cMuensis. (Lour .*b plant). Noh satis nota. — 
Hook, et Arn. hot. Beech. 181, South- China. — P. glabra Vent (Bob. mitis. 
L.) has been observed in Hongkong. PI. hgk. 94. 

165. Robinia Jiava. Lour. China borealis. Sin: lioam hliin 

(ft* ?) C5*5. 

D. C. II. 263. Species diibia*— There is some reason for supposing that 
Lour, intended the above Chinese characters, confoundiug tlie second, 
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which is pronounced hH with'^ k*m.— Huang hH in Peking ja Sophora 
iiavesceas. Aifc. 

166. Mimosa cormc-ulata. Lour. Canton. Bin : Iioai hoa. 

(a?E).800. 

■D. C. II. 430. Spec, dnbia.— The above Chin, name is applied in Peking, 
and in Chin. ])otan. works to Sophora japonica. L. a common tree in 
China. — FI. hgk. 95.— Loiir.’s description of his AOn. oormciilata agrees 
with S. Japonica, with the excej)tion of the bipinnate leaves. But lie 
repeatedly commits this error in taking a small branch for a common 
leafstalk. See further on 409, Oanipsis adrepens. 

167. Linn. Canton. Sin: papal. Lonr. 318. 

G. PL I. 556. Lonr.’s plant (not Linn.’s, which is a native of Europe) 
is referred by . Benth. and Hooker to Ormosia. 

168. CaesalpiBla Sappail« Linn. Cocliin. Sin : s^pfam mo 

® Lonr. 320. 

This tree is probably not found in China, but t].ie Cliinese know well 
tlie S apart wood. 

. 169. ©lli!ail,dma Bonducella® Linn. Canton. Sin : nam 

sle lac. Lonr. 325. 

PI. hgk. 96. 

170. Mimosa, fera. Lour. Cliina, Cocliin. Sin : tsao hie 

{.i W- 801. 

H. 0. II. 429. is r4ght in supposing, that this is a Gleditscina. The above 
Chinese name is npplied to Gleditschia [Binensis. Lam. a common tree in 
Peking as well as in S. China. — Fi. hgk. 100. 

171. Poinciasia piilclierrlmaa Linn. China, Cochin. 
Lour. 319. 

Ik 0. II. 484. India orientalis. — Cultivated in Canton. 

172. Cassia TorSa Linn. Cochin. Lour. 322. 

173. Cassia oMusifoliaa Linn. China, Cocliin. Sin : tsao 
hit lain ^ Lour. 323. 

FI. hgk. 98. C. obtnsifolia is referred to C. Torn. 

171. Cassia pro ev/mheus. Linn. China, Cochin. Lour. 321. 

Osb. 78- — I). C. II. 504. Cassia pumila. Lam. I. 651. China, India. 

175. Cassia Sopll©ra« Linn. China austr. — ^-Sin : xy tsl 
laip him mini fsn. m m ^). Lour. 324. 

Osb. 77. — D. Ch II 492. India, China.— Peking, cultivated. 

176. TauaaiisidBS indica* Linn. Cult Cochin. Lour. 488. 

Osb. 7i|. ' 

177. Mimosa arhorea. Linn. Canton, Sin: yam mu (fj /f;; ?). 
Lour. 800. 

Linm’s plant is a native of America. Thunberg’s Af. arhorea of Japan^ 
quoted by Lour., is AcaciaHemu. Willd. Frequent in H. China. 

178. Mimosa faniesiana. Linn. Cochin. Lour. 801. 
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FI. ligk. 101. Acacia farnesiana. Willd. 

179. l^ranilS domestica* Linn. In plerisqne Sinarum 
provinciis. Sin: viuei m. (|^ Loar. 388. 

Largely cultivated iu N. Cliina, but more commonly termed ^ U. 

180. Amygdalas persica- Linn. China, cult. Sin : tuo Jio 

gin t). Lour. 386. 

Cultivated thronglioufc China. 

181. .^mygdalus punsila. Linn. Cliina. Sin : dao lioa 

lioung ^X) ■ Lour 387. 

Com|,). Alaximuwiez,. Fragm. fl. Asiae orient, 1S70. p. Id. 

182. A.mygdalns communis. Linn. Habitat et colitur 

atlatini in China. Sin : hh}i ho gin fH) Lour. 386. 

As niy friend Hr. Hancc wrote me some years ago, he has never heard 
of the Almond ti*ee having been observed in Chuia. The A. comnmnis iu 
‘Bunge’s euum. pi. Chin. bor. is Formica Favuliana. The Chinese name 
Lour, gives for the Aimond is as far as I know only applied to the 
Apricot, the kernels of wliich are used in China like almonds in the West. 

183. Spiraea caBtOBlensiSa Lour. Canton. Sin ; isi choitG 

^<on ^ :?.£). 394. 

Flor. hgk. 105. 

184. ” K*ut>US parvifolias. Linn, cijina, Cochin. Lour. 398. 

D. C. 11. 56 i. Osb. 81.-^F1. hgk. 105. 

185. l®ragaria vesca. Linn. Habitat et colitur in China. 
Sin: fnpnen tm ^ •^). Lour 398. 

Probably another species . — Fmgaria daiior, .Ehrh- has been observed 
by my friend Mr. IV. Hancock in the mountains west of Peking. (Maxim. 
L 0, p, 17.; 

186. yotenlilla fralicosa* Linn. China borealis. Sin: 
ya-iii chi cho B S^). Lour. 399. 

Frequent in N. China. But the Chinese name Lour, applies to the plant 
is wrong, being that for Rhodndendroii. 

187. S^osa ceBtifolia» Linn. China. Sin : la mill Igoa 
(A ik ffi)- Lour. 396. 

Not observed in China after Lour. 

188. Rosa cinnamomea. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Sin : 
mni luni ^). Lour. 395. 

Peking, cultivated. 

189. Rosa SplllOSissima» Linn. Flos rubesccns. Cocliin- 
cliiiia. Lour, means, that this may be liosa ainicix. Linn. 
Lour. 395. 

190. Rosa indicaa Linn, China, Cochin. Sin : tslcm Jioa 
(M W- Lour. 396. 
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Osb. 82.--F1. ligb 106. 

191. Rosa manfeilieilBiS- Lour. IsTanking. Sin : isiao mini 

Jim. 397. . 

According to Dr. Regel. Monogr, Rosar. 357. a Fariety of Eosa sem]:)&r^ 
Act. (a native of Oiiina.) 

192. Rosa alba® Limi. China, Cochin. Sin : hm ym 
IS)? Lour. 396. 

193. RymS Mallj.s« Linn. China borealis. Sin : pirn po 
(fj ^). Lorn'. 393. 

Cultivated in F. China. 

194. Pyrus communis. Linn. Canton, cult. Sin : ly (%}. 

Lour, 393. 

The Pears cultivated in N. China are for the greater part varieties of 
E, chi-neiisis. Lindlev, 

195. Fynis G/jclonia, Linn. Pornuni ovatum. China borealis. 
Sin: -vm qita (/fC iK.). Lour. 394. 

Probably Cydonia sinensis. Thouin, cultivated in tbe nortbern provinces. 

196. Mespillis pyracantlia® Linn. China, agr. et cult. 

Sin: tan lei eon tm mn elm (llj 1)1)' Lour. 392. 

In Peking the above Chinese names are 'applied to Grcitmgns >p-m^ 
nafifida. Bge., in Japan to Crataegus ciwieata. Sieb. eo l?ticc. and Cmiaegus 
sani/ III flea. Pall. 

197. Craiacifus hibas. Lour. Macao, Canton. Sin : pi pa 

(ttiBM)- 391. 

FI. hgk. 108.^ Eriobotrya japonica, Lindl. 

198. Oraiaegits rubra. Lour. Canton. Sin : u ly mu. 391. 

^ D. C. II. 630. SapMolepis rubra. Liiidl. FI. hgk. 108. Bentham regards 
it as identical with R. indica, 

199. Op)a ‘metrosidero.s. Lour. Cochin. 379. 

Decaisne, Pouxac, 133. identifies it with RapMolepis indica. Liudl. FI. 
hgk. 107* — But in the G. PI, I. 719. it is combined wirdi kdzyghiui resp. 
Eugenia. 

200. Saxifraga chinensis. Lour. Canton. Sin : ha iigi 

5 M)- 345. 

D. 0. IV. 43, Samfraga sarmentosa, L. — Linn. Chin. jil. 8 k Maxim. 
Dec. XII. means that Loiir.’s species is difiEereni. 

201. Primula miitabilis. houv. Canton, cult. Bin: sau cau 
l>oa m ^ W)- 127. 

D. C. IV. 15. Hydrangea Hortensia. China, Japan cult. 

202. DicJiroa fehrifuga. Lour, China, Cochin. Sin: chim 
chan. 369. 

Fl. hgk. 128. 
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203. Cedrela rosmarirms. Lour. Korth-Cocliin. Macao. Sin : 
ti i)lm jd, 199. 

D.. C, IV. 6., Itea. Spec, dnbia. 

2Q4id Cotyledon lacim Gocliin. 352. 

D. C. III. 895. Kalauchoe lacmiata. Java, Moliicc. Probably the same as 
K. ceratophyUa» Haw. Has been observed in the province of Yunnan. 
(Hook. ii. iiid.) 

205. Crasstda pimiata, Linn. Cochin. China ? Lour. 231. 
Kalanchoe pinnata. Pers . — Bryopliyllum cahjclmim Balisb. PL hgk. 127. 

Add, IL hgk, 108. 

206. Seilim asiaeaiBpserOB* Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : 
pn touc san mmM- Lour, 353. 

B. G. Ill, 403, European species. 

207. Sedwm steilatum* Linn. Canton, Sin: cheic li 
Lour. 353. ' ■■ 

B. C. HI. 401. European species, 

208. Brosera nmbellata* Lour. China. Sin : hu tsim tsm 
(^^m)-232. 

Lour, applies the same Chinese name to Eriocaiilon. See 621. 

209. Droserco TohmdifoUa. Linn. Cochin. Lour. 232. 

Hook, et Am. hot. Beech. 167. Drosera loureiri. — PL hgk. 130. 

210. Qulgqiialls illdica» Linn. Canton, Cochin. Sin ; xd 
Iciun tm ^ iP). Lour. 336. 

Hance Journ. Bofc. 1879. 10. Canton province, Hainan. The same as 
slnmisis* LiudL 

211. Paidimn pyn'ferum. Linn, and Ps. pomlfermn. Linn. 
China, Cochin, cult. Lour. 378, 379. 

PL hgk. Psidium Guyava. Linn.^ — Osb. 86, 

212. Psiditim caBlimm. Lour, Canton. Sin : pa Imi. 379. 

213. Myrtns Lour. Cochin, 381. 

B. C. III. 240. M 3 rrttis tomentosa. Ait. PL hgk. 121. 

214. Eugenia malaecensis. Linn, India, Malacca, Macao, 
Lour. 374. 

' 215. CaryepliyltoS' aromaticus* Linn. In sylvis Cochin, 
borealis. Sin : -xan tlm. idem (lU T §). Lour. 406. 

B. C. HI, 262. In Moluccis.--- 

216. Op a odor at a. Lour. Cochin. 377. 

I). C. HI. 261. Syzygium odoratmn. Staunton. China. — G. PL I. 719. 
Eugenia odoiata. 

217. ^:'OsliecMa cllill6lisls« Linn. Canton. Sin: hmn yong lu 
^ M)* Lour. 281. 
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Osb. 87.—F1. Lgk. 114.. 

218. Bfelastoma dodecandmiHa 'Lour. Cantonj Codiin. 
Sin: ;pe gie hong (U B &)• 336. 

219. Blast its cochUicJiiiiensis. Lour. Gocliin. 643. 

FI. bgk. 116. Add. fi. bgk. 103. Anploctrum parvifioruKi. Etli. Ob^^erved 
also in Formosa. 

220. Lawsoala splnosrf. Linn. Cocliin. cull. Lour. 281 . 

B. C. III. 91. Lawsonia alba. Lain. — Osb. 92. 

221. Siagerstroemla mdieis^ Linn, China, Oochin. spent, 

cull. Sin: sat elm -ntoi hoa (ill ^ 7-2)’ 415. 

Linn. Chin. pi. 93.— FI. ligk. 112. 

222. Fulliea granatlim« Linn. Habitat et colifcur in China 
et Cochin. Sin: hnn. xg lieu ^ |§). Lour. 383. 

Osb. 94. 

223. Bpilolium ietragominu Linn. Oliiiia, Cocliin. Sin: soy 
hoang teng. Lour. 276. 

D. C. HI. 55. Lour.’s plant (non L.) lassiaea tetragona. gpr, 

224. Giihospiernviiui palustre. Lour. Cocliin. 337. 

D. C. in. 51. Jussiaea repens. Lian.— 0.sb. 95. Dr. Ilaiice. Canton. 
Journ. Bof. ISSO, p. 261. 

225. Gaiira cllinensi;?« Lour. Canton. Sin: san si fsan. 276. 

226. !rrapfi cJuvensis, Lour. Canton. Sin : hi xl 

leng co 109. 

i). C. III. 61. Trapa Mcornis. Linn, fib— Osb. 96.— In Peking the above 
names are applied to Tr. hisphiosa. Eoxb. 

227. AstrantJms cooliincliinensis. Lour. Cochin. 274. 

FL bgk. 122. Homalinm fagifoliuni. Benth. 

228. yassiflora coorolea* Limi. Canton, spent. Sin: u 
si hoa. Lour. 644. 

Roem. Peponiferae 184. LomVs plant (non Linn.) 1\ Lourciri. Don. 
Meyen obs. bot. 337. P. coerulea, Macao, cult. 

229. Carica 3Papaya. Linn. Cliina, Cochin, ciilfc. Sin: 

manxen co ;|^). Lour. 772. 

American plant cultivated throughout the tropica. 

230. Trichosanthes angulnea, Linn. China, Cocliin. 
cult, esculenta. Lour. 722. 

Linn. Chin. pi. 97. 

231- Cucurhita Lagenaria. Linn. China, Cochin,, cult. Sin : 
hu qua JOS,), ho lo (g ^). Lour. 728. 

D. 0, III. 299. lagenaria vulgaris* Sav. — Osb. 98. 
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232. Otictimis acutamguhis: hitm, China, CocMh. cnlfc. 
Jjoim , ,727^. : 

I). G. III. 302. Luffa acutangula.—Lin. GMii. pi. 99. 

233. Mo7mrdica Lf^ffa, Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Sin: su (pia 
(H Hk)* , 'Lour. 724 

^ D, 0. IJX 303. Liiffa aegyptiaca. (i. e. Linn.’s plant.). Lour. ts plnnfc 
according to Naiidin (Gucurb. in Ann. sc. nat. XII, 11559, 119.) Lnifa 
cylindrica, Eoem. , , 

234. Moraordica cijlind.rica. Liiin. Canton, cult. Sin: soy qua 

(M S).W. 725. 

Accordmg to Xaxidiii, I. c. the .same as tlio preceding. 

235. ' Momoriica Cliaraiitias Linn. China, Cochin, cult.,' 

Sin: qua {^. JE.). Lour. 725. 

Flora ligk. 125. 

236. Murtcut cochincliinensis. Lour. China, Cochin. Sin : mo 

pie m ^ 733. 

Gr. PL I. 825. Momordica cocMnchinensis. 

237. C^^curblta Fepo. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Sin: turn 

qua JR)- Lour. 728. , ^ 

The above Chin, name is applied in Peking to Beninoasa cerifera. Lav.— 
Xandiii 1. c. 87 also identifies Lour.Is plant with Benincasa. 

238. Cucamis salivuSi. Linn. China, Cochin, ciilfc. Sin : 
Jwam qua JE)- 

The Cucumber is nuioh cultivated throughout China. 

239. CuciliBiS !MelD* Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Sin ; 
can qua (t )R>- Lour. 726. 

Yarious varietias of Melons are cultivated iii X. China, as well as in 
the South. 

240. OucurJiifa Jle/oprjjo. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Sin: 
uan qua JR). fan qua (M S)* Lour. 729. 

X'andin L c. 84. Lour.’s plant (non Linn.) CucurMta mosohata. Ducli. 

24L dlC1irMla Citmlll3.S« Linn. China, Cochin. culL ■ 
Sin: si qua CH jR)- Lonr. 730.' 

Gsb. 101. The Water Melon is largely cultivated in all pai’ts of China. 

242. Solena /icAuYip/'yZ/n. Lour. China, Cochin. Sin: hMi leu 

(fS M)> tien hoafuen {% ^ 629. 

LL CL III. By yon la hetemphylla. — G. PI. I. 820. Coccinia. Spec, dubia. 
In Peking the above Chinese names ai*e applied to TricUomnthes palmata, 
Eoxb. 

243. Bryonia liastata. Lour, Canton. Sin : si toung qua. 731. 

FI. ligk. 124. Xarfr/a Arn. — Add. FL hgk. 10 L Zehneria 

aiabeHata. Thw. 
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244. Melothrla indica. Lour. Cocliin. 43. 

Hce. AM. Fl. hgfc. lOl. ; • 

245. Mollugo tnphjlla- Lour. Canton. Sin: ha Mum su. TP. 

Osb. 103. — Pi. bgk. 23. Mollugo stricta. Linn.— Benfcb. combines also M, 

Linn, ivitli fcliis plant. 

24G. Tri$antJmscocIdncJiinGnsi$. hom\ Ghin% Cocliiii. 219. 

D. €. IT. 63. Hydrocotyle abbreviata. Eicli. 

247. Siam sisanim* Linn. Cliina, Cocliin. cult. Sin,- 

^uci Icin Lour. 223. 

This plant has never been observed in China, See above Linn. Cliin. 
pi, 106, — The above Chinese name is applied in Japan to Oenanthe 
stolonifera, D, C. 

248. Smm graeewm. Limi. Cochincliina, China. ? Lour. 223. 

Linn.^s plant as well as that of Lonr, are dubious. Comp. D. C.IT. 159. 

Llgi^sticum gmecum Kuiidmamiia sictila^ 

249. Anethum Fue-niciihcm, Linn. Abiinclaiiter in China, 
colit. etiam in Cochin, Sin : lioei hiami (Hi .Lom‘. 226. 

3D, C. IT. 112. Poeniculunx vulgare. Gaertn. Europa. — Much cixlfcivated 
in Peking. 

250. Athamanfa cliinends. Linn. China, Cochin, cult, spoilt. 
Sin: ive choan ^). Lour. 222. 

Lin. Chin. pi. 108.™ I). G. IT, 152. Selinum (Gnidium) Momiieri. 

251. CoriaBdram sativum* Linn, Oolitur in China, raro 
in Cochin. Sin : ax liu yu, Lonr. 225. 

D. C. IT, 250 considers Loureiro’s Coriander a dubious plant. But C. 
sativum is much cultivated in North-China as well as in the South.— PL 
hgk,136, 

252. Haucus CarotS® Linn. Canton, iiideque in Cochin, 

translata. Sin : hu ht pa ^). Lour. 222. 

Cultivated throughout China, 

253. Gaucalis orxea/aZhs'. Linn. Canton. Lour. 221. 

Hance advers. 16, ToriHs praetermissa. Canton. 

254. Amlia cllilieBSlSi* Linn. Cocliinchina. Lour. 234, 

Osb. i09.— PL hgk. 135. 

255. Aralla OCtopllTlIa® Lour. Cochin : Canton (varie- 
tas). 233. 

D. C. IT. 258. Dubia. 

256. IPanax llrillicosiim* ■ Linn. China, Cochin, cult. 
Lour. 806. 

B. C. IT. 251. Java. 

257. Fledronia cJiinensls. Loirr. Proy. Canton. 201. 

B. C. IT. 262. Panax Xouxeixianum. Perhaps tlie same as Fanns acuiea- 
ixm or Acanthox>anaff> acideata^^Osb* 111. — Add. FL hgk. 101. 
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2b8. Af Mil palmata. Lour. CMna. Sin: Ida (2, ^0 

Jj). 233. : 

D. C. IT:. 264 Heciora seandeas. ■ 

'2D9,'\'StyUdimn^ Canton. Sin: pau tsau, 273. 

D, C. IT. 267. begonifolia. Exbg. Kepal. China. 

: 260,; SamlnW'Us mgra, Linn. In montanis Sinensibns. Sin^ 

it dm yu {^^31)- Lonr. 226. 

D. C. IT. 323. Sambmcns loureiriana. Dubia. 

261. Fhytetima hif mnata. Lom\ Suburb. Canton. Sin: iclm 
lemig tsao, 17*2. 

D. C. IT. 323. Sambnons ebnlo'ides (speeim. Lour, in Mus. Par.) 

262. Lordcera Xylosteum, Linn. Cbina, GocMn. Sin: Mm 
ngcm hoa ^ ?£). Lour. 186, 

B. C. IT* 334. Lonicera Louteiri, Diibia. — In Peking the above GMiies© 
name is applied to L. chtneusis. Wats. • 

263. Lonicera gyericlymemmi, Linn. In multis locis imp. 
Sinensis. Sin: r/m- turn- 0^ Lour. 185. 

B. G. IT. 333. Lonicera confusa. ? — PI, hgk. 144. Lon, mnltifiora^ 
Champ.- — Maxim, diagn. plant, nov. asiat. II. 57. 

264. S^olyozns lai8.C@Olata-« Lour. Canton, Sin : am sa^i 
cuug, 9-4. 

Gem PI. II. 29. Speeim. in Mus. Britann. Genus dubium. B. C. IT* 494 
Genus Kubiacearum. 

265. GeplialantJms montanns. Lour. China. Sin: san yang 
mai. 84. 

B. C. IT. 622. Planta ignota, certe non Oephalanthus. 

266. Ceplialanthiis occidentalis* Linn.? China. Sim 
soy yong piai. Lour, 83. 

G. Pi, II. 29. Planta clubia.— B. C. IT. 539. Ceph. ? orientalise, Eoem, 
et Scliuit. (non Linn.). — Comp. PI. hgk, 146. Ceph, occidentalis {sub 
Adhia,) 

267. Oldenhmdia repens. Linn. Canton. Sin: liaMmtsao^ 

Lour. ;98. ■ 

B. C. IT. 419. Bentella repens. Porst. 

268. OMenlandia panicalata. Linn. Cochin. Lour, 99, 

PI. hgk. 152. 

269. Kedyoiis Iierl>ac6a« Linn. Cochin, Lour. 98. 

Osb. 114 — Pi. bgk. 151, note. 

270. Olussaenda cliinensis. Lour. Suburb. Canton. 189. 

B. C. IT. 373. Bubia, a gener© removencla. 

271. Oxyceros sinensis. Lour. Canton. Sin: cai tsoi lac, 187. 

PI. hgk. 155. Bandia sinensis. Eoem. ©t Sch. 
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272. Gardenia florMam Iiinn, ■ CMna, OocMn. Sin: chj 
U'u m f)- Lour, 188. 

Linn. Clnn. pi. 117.— FL ligk. 153. 

273. CrCinJenia voluhilis. Loar. Suburb. Canton. Sm : 'xarig 
Ian thmi, 184. 

D. C. lY. 383. Dubia, a Gardeniis viclotur exoliidcnda. 

274. Genipa? flav a. Lour. Canton. Sin; uat tlmi, cay, 185. 

275. Ixom coccinea, Linn. Cocliiu. Lour. 95. 

I). C. lY. 486. Ixora stricta. Exbg.— Osb. 118.— Fi. ligk. 15S. 

276. Favetta arenosa. Lour. Canton. Sin : kt sa, 92. 

B. C. lY. 493. A genere forte ab ordine excludenda. 

277. G-entkvm soandens. Lour. China, Cochin. Sin : Id si thm 

D, 0. IX. 119. Faederia foetida. Linn. — FI. ligk. 162. — 

278. Bysoda fasclculata. Lour. China, Cochin. Sin ; man 
tsienyoiig. (|^ ^ M)* 181 * 

D. C. lY. 575. Serissa foetida. Comm. Lycvmn foeiidum Linn. 61. siippl, 
150- — Jovirn. Bot. 1871'. 183. Hancem Amoy, spout. Bullock ? in the prov. 
of Hunan. (Jouru. But. 1880 p. 261.) 

■ ' 279. Galiain ■ tutoerosu China, Cochin, cult. 

Sin: hoain dm 99. 

D. C. lY. 611. PL diibia. — In Chinese botan. works the above Chinese 
name is applied to various species of Pulijijonatwnu See Clii wu niing shi 
tbi kbio Yin. tab. ISj 19j 20, 21. — In Peking PoL sihiricum. Bed. bears 
this name. 

280. Cmcianella angustifolia* Lour ? ChiDa. Sin : nei 
lln sien (see above 1, cieinatis). Lour. 100. 

B. 0. lY. 586. Furopean spec. 

281. SeaMosa cocMiieMaeiisiSis Lour. China, Cochin. 
Sin : ti tan tsew (t{| Iff 85. 

B. C, lY. 661. Stirps diibia. — ^The above Chin, name is axiplied in Can- 
ton to Elvphaniopm i^cahe}\ Ijinn. (Parker.) 

282. Spilanllins tinotorhis. Lour. China, Cochin, cult. 590. 
B. 0. Y. in. Adenostemma tinctorium. Cass. 

283. Ageratmm ciliare« Linn. Canton. Lour. 691. 

B. 0. Y. 109, India orient. Spec, obscura. 

^ 284. Solidago cantoiiiensis* Lour. Canton. Sin : ham 
siong hoa, 612, 

Comp. Osb. 123. 

28o. Solidago decurraafu Lour, Canton. Sin : lioang ham 
siong, 612. 

B, G. Y. 342. Spec, dubia. 
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286. Pteroiiia tomcntossu Lour. Canton. Smt cJmJioa 
mm. ,.597. 

' 2S7.. Mairicaria cmitoniensis. Lonir. Canton. Sin : sii 

tstif. " ^09. , , 

D. G. VI. M. Hisutsua canionierisis, (Lour, speoim, in lib. Mns. 
Paris.)*— FI. bgk. 174. Boltonia indica. Bfcb.— Osb. 124. 

288. Aster indicus. Linn. China, spont. cult. Sin : ma Ian 

B ?£)• I^onr. 615. 

Osb. 124.— D. C. V* 303, Asteromoaa indica. BI,— Hce. add. fl, bgk. I07. 
Variety of Boltonia indica» 

289. Aster ohinemis. Linn.- — ^Lonr. 615, mentions this plant 
(Callistepliiis cMnensis* Bees.) bnt states that he has not 
seen it. — Osb. 125. 

290. Erigeron Mrsiltum*, Lour. Canton. Sin: ha si 
hone. 611. 

291. Baccliarls cMnensiS. Lour. Canton. Sin; mn jpo 
long. 604, 

D. C. VII. 283. Hook, et Am. hot. Beech. 195. Soufch-China. 

292. Gongza chinensis. Linn. Cochin. Lour, 606. 

D. C. V, 445. Blumea chinensis.— Osb. 226. — FI. bgk. 177. 

29S. Bacchar is Salvia, houv. (Conyzabalsamifera. Linn.) 608. 
D. 0, V. 447. Blumea balsamifera.— Hanbnry Science pap. 393* Peculiar 
Camphor from Ohina. 

294. Baccharis Dioscorides. Linn. China, Cochin, cult, spont. 
Sin: laongfu su. Lour. 603. 

B. 0. V. 450. Pluchea Dioscoirides. — In Aegypfco* 

295. Gonyza hirsnta. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : lio mi tsao. 
Loui\ 606* 

D* C. V. 453. Pluchea Mrsuta. Less. — Osb. 127. 

296. Spliaerantlms cochincMnensis. Lour. China, 
Cochin. 623. 

297. ©naplialiiim indicam. Linn. Cochin. Lour. 608. 

Flor. bgk. 188. 

298. Biiphtlialmum oleraceixm. Lour. China,-,, CooMn.:;'' 
cult. 618* 

299. XailtMll.111 strumarium. Linn, China, Cochin. 
Lour. 689. 

Linn. Chin. pi. 132.— FI. bgk. 181. 

300. SiegesbeckiaoxientaliSa Linn. Oochinchina, China, 
sed Lour, ibi non obvia. 616, 

Osb. 133— Fi. bgk. 182. 

301. 302. Bollpta erecta. Linn, et prostrata Linn. Lour. 
617. 618. 
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Osb. Ofc* 134.--“Fi. ligE, 1$1» Bentb. combmes both of them with Eclipta 
Blha. Haenk* 

303. Verhesina calenchdacea. Linn. Canton. Sin ifcm hhi houc 
(g R Parker.). Lour. 619. 

I). G. V. 539. Wedelia calendalacea. Less.— Osb. 135 — FI. hgk. 182. 

304. HelianfJvm gigcLnte'm,JAmi, China, Cocliin. cult. Sin ,- 

lioam giiei Jioa Lonr. 623. 

I). C. V. 691. Heliaiithiis cocMnchmensis ? Pers. 

. 305. Verfeesina spicataa Lour. China, Cocliin. cult. Sin : 
tMen cal tsai. 620. 

B. C. y. 618. Dubia, 

306. Coreopsis Mternata* Lour. Oanton. 605. ' 

307. Bidens Mpimiata* Linn. China, Cochin. Lour, 596. 
Fl. hgk. 183. 

308. BMens pilosa* Linn. Cochin. Lour. 596. 

Fl. hgk, 183. 

309. Coreopsis leucorhizct. Lour. Canton. Sin : fam fimi 

(g§M).622. 

D. 0. y. 605. Bidens leucorMza ? 

310. Tagetes patula. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Lour. 616. 

Cultivated throughout China, 

311. Cotala anthemoides. Linn. Cochin. Lour. 602. 

Fl. hgk. 185. 

312. Ohnjscmtlie'mum procmnbens. Lour. China, Cochin. Sin : 
siao Mo liOLh. (>J^ ^ ^). 610. 

Osb. 136. — Fl. hgk. 184. — Maximow. Dec. X. 516. Pyrethrum (Chrysan- 
themum) indicum Cass.var. & genuinum. (the wild growing form.) 

313. Ghnjsantliemum Linn. China, Cochin, cult. 

Sin : ta Mo ho a. Lour 610, 

Osb. 137. — Maxim. 1. c. 618. Pyrethrum sinense. Sab. var. plenum. 

314. Centlpeda orMcularis# Lour. Cochin. 602. 

Linn. Chin, ph 138 — Fl. hgk. 186. 

315. Artemisia cliine%sis. Linn. Canton. Ex foliis ht Jforfja. 
Sin: hid ngai ^). Lour. 600. 

Linn. Chin. pi. 139. — Maxim. Dec.»XL Tanacetnm cMnense. A. Gray. 

316. Artemisia vulgaris* Linn. China, Cochin, spoilt, 
cult. Sin: ngai ye (3^ ^}. Loui\ 600. 

Osb. 140— FL hgk. 187. 

317. Artemisia amiiia* Linn. Peking. Sin: tsm mo 
^). Lour. 599. 

FL hgk. 187. — Common in North-China. § Mang hao*- 
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..318, Artemisia Afirotaniim* Linn.^Ghmaj.Coclun. cult-, 
sponl}. Sill : y% chin Jiao •{*@ ^ Lour. 598. 

D . C . ¥1. 106., ’ S tir ps Lour, cer fce cliversa. 

. 319. Artemisia aqaatlca* Lour. China, Cochin, cult. 
Sin: /noW //■>;?. Lour. 598. 

D. 0. YI. 120. An vera Artemisiae spec ? En-patormm foem enlace am 
B ess ? 

320. Artemisia jadalcaB Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : 
ng am fii yang, hour, ^97. 

P. G. VI. 106. Stirps Lour, videtur diversa. 

321. Timilago I^\mifarau Linn. China borealis. Sin: Jman turn 

Jniu, Lour. 614 

In Japan the above Cbin. name is applied fco Petasites japomens. Aliq. 

322. Gacaila Lour. Canton. Sin: clen sun sat 

(ffl H 't) 593. 

I). 0. \'i. 6oi. 0ynura ? pianatifida.- — Cultivated in Peking. 

323. St^nccio divaricatns, Linn. Canton. Sin : kani skm Un. 
Lour. 613. 

J3. C. AX 301. eymira divaricata. — Osb. 142. 

321. Oacalia proczf-m&ea-?. Lour. China, Cochin, cult, spout. 
Lour. 592. 

D. G. YI. 208. Gynura samentosa P 

325. Cacalia bidhosa. Lour. China, Cochin, cult;, spout. Sin : 
san sat {zz. 592. 

B. C. YI. 301. Gynnra hulhosa. Hook, efc Arn. bot. Beecb. 194*. Pl. hgk. 
189. identifies the latter plant with G. pseudocMna. B. C. 

326. Cacalia sovchlfoUa Linn. Cochin. Lour. 593. 

B. C. YI. 302. Emilia sorLcMfolia.-.-~Limi. Chin. pl. 144. FI. ligk. 189. 
Senecio sonchifoUns* Moench. * 

327. Cineraria rcijanda. Canton. Sin: cau It man f^L S 
^). 613. 

I) . C. YI. 3G3. Senecio cMnensis. 

328. Gurteria setora. Liini. Canton. Lour. G20. 

J) . C. YL 501. Gorteria ? loureiri. Bubia. 

329. Serantliemum cMnensa- Lour. Canton. Sin : sim 

lone ngi. 608. 

I). C. YI. 529. Stirps dubia. 

330. Gardnm hmceolatus* Linn. Canton. Sin: In ti isao^ 
siao Icy (l|^ III]). Lour. 588. 

B. C. A"I. 629. Carduns cMnensis. Stirps dubia. 

331. Gardims tnberosus. Linn. Canton. Sin : iJnc gin sen 

(± A ^). Lonr. 589. 

D. C. YI. 645. Cirsimii pratense. LinnPs plant is a native of Europe, 
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332. Serrakda muUiflora. Linn, Canion. Sin : mii min fo. 
Lonn 589. . 

B. 0. TI. 675. Linn.’s plant is probably Jurinaea linearifoliav Siberia, 
Caucasus, Tanria. 

333. SarratuM scorditim« Lour. Clima, Gocliin. spont. 

cult, Sm: i6*e Ian 590. 

I).C. VI.671. Biibia. 

334. CartlianiUS iinctorius* Linn. China, Cochin, cult. 
Sin : hum Ian hoa ^ ?2)* Lour. 587. 

Largely cultivated in China. 

335. ' Tmsilago Anandria, Linn. China borealis. Sin •: lu cJiau 
hoan turn hoa i.e. hown turn hoa ^ from lu chan (in 
the prov, of An kui.). Lour. 614. 

I). 0. VIL 40. Linn.’s plant is Auandria Bellidiastrum, var. autumuale, 
(Gerbera. C, PI. IL 498.). 

336. Cichorium ISndlyia* Linn. China boreal. Sin : Mm 
tsai ^). Lour. 583. 

B. C. VIL 84. Europa, India. 

337. Picris repent-. Lour. Canton. Sin : hit lioarn lien ^ 
g^)* 583. 

X). G. VXI. 159. Barkhausia repens. Spr. — Hook, et Am. hot. Beech, p. 
194 . — Crepis Te]^ms. G. Pi. 11. 513. 

338. Leontodon sinense. Lour. China. Sin : gm cum tsao, 

(fi&m 584. 

B. C. VIL 150. Taraxacum sinensd. Species non satis nota. In Peking 
Leontodon taracoacmn, found also in Hongkong, bears the above Chinese 
name. 

' 339. Xiactuca sativa« Linn. Cochin. Macao, cult. — Sin : 
7/e tsaij hiu (^). Lour. 585. 

The common Lettuce is cultivated thronglioiit China. 

340. Sonclms floridanus, Linn. Canton. Sin : nieu U sou 
Lour. 586. 

B. C. VIL 249. Mulgedki77i floridum. American sj.)ec, — G. PI. II. 525. 
Lactttca florida. — According to Parker Lactuca hreviro^tris in Canton is 
)W ® nm li tsao, 

341. Sonchus sihmcns. Linn. Canton. Sin : xa^t tu (It 
Lour. 586. 

B. 0. YII. 249. Mulgedium sihlrtcum. Less. (lactuca sibirica. G. PL). 
Sibiria. 

342. Lobelia chin&nsis. Lour. Canton. Sin: pimifuen Uen, 628. 
El. hgk, 197. lobelia trigona. Boxbg. var. glabra. Osb. 145. 

343. £xiMailthus quinquefloraM Lour. Canton, cult. Sin : 

tslao tsimg hoa (/^ @ )j^). 339. 

El. hgk. 200. 
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344. Kllkiantlii’iiS blUora^a Lour. Canton. Sin ; :san lim'' 
lioa. Lour. 340. 

345. TJiela alia, Lonr. China, Cochin. Sin : 

(6 ^ ^)- 147. 

B. C, XII. 692. Plumbago ceylanica. Linn.—Hce. Add. FI. bgk. 111. 

346. TJiela coccinea. Lour. China, Cochin. Sin : die Iwa tan* 

iM IS ^)- 147. 

B. 0. XII. 693. Plumbago coccinea. Boiss. Observed in Macao by 
Taebell. 

347. ]PrilBll.la SiB©BSis« Lour. In imper. Sinensi. Sin : 
yti tsiian Jioa* 128. 

Xofc to be confounded with Pr. sinensis. Lindl. B. 0. YIII. 35. P. 
Sinensis Lindl. has lately been obseiwed by Watters in the province of 
Hupeh. (Journ, Bot. 1880. p. 262). 

348. Sideroxylon ■ caiitomense« Lour. In suburb. 
Canton. Sin : san cot (lUM). 151. 

349. Euclea herbacea® Lour. Canton. Sin : m Im tsih 773. 
B. C. VIII. 219. Species dubia. 

350. Bhenmylum verum. Lour. Cochin. Sin : o monc (.^ 7tc)> 

• muen omt 752. 

Osb. 146. B. 0. VIII. 242. BSaba lEbeuos, Spreng. 

351. Ulospyros K.akl« Linn. fil. China, Cochin, cult. Sin: 
s^t XU (|i^ ^)- Lour. 278. 

Cultivated throughout China. 

352. Myrt'its cJmienuls* Lour. Canton. Sin : tan giiat xiong. 382. 
B. C. III. 242, Specim. Lour, in hb. Mus. Paris. Symplocos sinica Ker ? 

China* 

353. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Sin: 
ta mo li ^ Lour. 26. 

B. C. VIIL 302. lasminimi.Sambac, var. trifoliatum or 303. Jasm. srbores- 
ccns, Boxbg. (Lour.^s plant, non Linn.). But according to Parker Jasini- 
iium grandijiorwn is also cultivated in Canton. 

354. JSFyctantJies Sambac* Linn. In hortis Chinae et Cochin. 
Sin : mo U Jim ^ ^). Lour 25. 

B. C, VIII. 301. Jasminum Sambac. Ait. — Much cultivated in China. 

355. oMcinale® Linn, Canton. Sin : su Jmn lioa 

IIB)- I^our. 24. 

Cultivated in South-Clima.~-Hook. et Arn. bot. Beech. 197. 

356. OsmantJms fragmnB. Jjovlt. In hortis Chinae, Cochin. 
Sin : mo si Jim (/f:^ ^ ^), g%i,ei Iwa ^). Lour. 35. 

Olea fra^aas. Thbg. Japan. — Osb* 149.~~-Cultivated throughout China, 
and also wild. 
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357. HgTistrum sinense. Lonr. Canton. 23. 

FL ligk. 215. — Decaisne Monogr. Ligustr. 36* — Introduced into Europe 
l3j Fortune, Gardener’s Cliron. 1878. ^4. 

358. ; Viiica .rosea® ' Liim. . CMiiaj Coclnn* agrest. culL 

, Lour. 146. . ; 

FL bgk. 220. „ . 

359. Flnmerm obtma, Litm. Cliina, Cocliiii. cult. Lour.' 144. 

B. C. Till. 392, Lour.’s plant (non Linn.) Plumeria acutifolia. Poii% 

Southern Asia. 

360. Nerwm OlecmdernTAmx, Ghinaj Cocliiii. Lour. 141, 

Hook, et Am. bot. Beech. 199. Lonr.’s plant is Heritmi odorum. Lmn.-— 

Comp. Lm:n, Cliin. pL 150. , 

361. Fergulctria cUvcmmfa. Jjoiiv. Cliiiia. Sin: hM muon, 210. 

B, C. Till. 418. Strophantlius divergens. Grali. — FI. ligk. 220. 

362. : Apocyiaiirii altemMoraiB*. Lour. Prope .Cantonem. 
Sin :fu nmon than, 209. 

B, b. Till. 440, Stirps diibia. 

363. A^^^clepias Cnrassmia,Ijum, Canton, Sin : yong co lai 
^ Wiiliams). Lour. 211. 

D. 0. Till. 572. Lour.’s plant is Toxocarpus Wigbtiauus. Hook, et Am. ■ 
bot. Beech. 200. But AscL cumssavia has also been observed in South- 
China, Fi. ligk. 225,224... , 

364. Ciracmclmm ‘Inodornm.. Lour. Sin : ti yong than. 207. 

D. 0. Till. 551, Gymuema iuodorum.. 

365. Cynwiclmrn odomtissinumi. Lour. Canton. Cochin, 
cult. 206. 

D. C. Till. 618. Perguiaria odoratissima, L, — Cultivated throughout 
China. 

366. Fergiilarla smensi^. Lour. China. Sin :fi si than. 211. 

Spreng. Syst, I, 836. Periploca sinensis. 

Z67,' Stapelia clmmnsls. Lour. Canton. Sin; yong sanhhan 

i’S. m «)• 205. 

B. 0. Till. 636. Hoya carnosa. E. Br. — FI. ligk. 228, — Bridgm. Chrest. 
454, 46.— Comp, also Maxim. Biagn. pi. nov. asiat. I. 822. H, oMnensis. 
Traill. 

368. Bttddleia asiatica. Lour. Cochin. SO. 

FI hgk 231. 

, 369. Qentkma aguatica. Linn. Canton. Sin : oji ham xiong. 
Lon^. 214. * 

D. C, IX. lOB. Loor.’s plant is a new sp. Gentiana Lonreiri. Giesel. 

370. Hydrolea laermis^ Lour, Canton. Sin: xiong 
fimg, 214, 
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371. Ym'roma dnensis. Jjouv. In^jar. locis imp. Sinensis. Sin: 
mn clmi^ yti> ^ fl)- 171. 

D. C* IX. 500. Cordia lioureiri. Eoem, eh Sell. Xoii satis iiota., - 
^ 372., , Keliotropliim ■ Indicmm® Linn. CocMn.' cult. 
,Lour. 126.' 

El. Bgk. 235.' 

373. Anclmm officinalis. Linn. In var. locis imp. Sinens. Sin : 
tsii tsao ]^). iioiir.- 127. 

B. C. X. 42. Enropa. — The above Cliinese name is applied in Japan to 
liitliospermiim oHicinale. L. var. erythrorizon. Maxim. 3Jec. XI. 541. The 
Chinese plant of the same name (the roots of it arc sold in Peking) is 
probably the same. 

374 Eichium vulgare. Linn. Lour. 125. 

B. C. X. 18. Enropa. — 

' ' 375. A.rgyreia arboreBm Lour. Ciiinaj Cooliiii. spout, 
cult. Sin: traong xnen hna. 167. 

376 Argyreia acuta* Lour. In. Sinis. Sin : 2 ^a ho than. 167. 
B. C. IX. 333. Specim. Lour, in hb. Mug. Britan.— FI. hgk, 137. 

377. Ipomoea ^liamoclit* Linn. China, Cochin, cult. 

Sin: him p eng sung. (f/| j|^)- Lour. 137. 

D. C. IX. 336. India orient. America. — Osb. 154 — Much cultivated in 
China. Bridgm* Chrest. 454. 52. 

378. Convolvulus Fes capvae. Linn. China, Cocliin. 134. 

Osb. 155. — B. C. IX. 349. Ipomoea pes caprao. Sw. — FL hgh 238. 

379. Convolvulus medium. Linn. Cochin. Lour. 130. 

B. C. IX. 353. liour.’s plant is Ipomoea filicaulis. Bi — FI. hgk, 238. 

380. Convolvulus reptans. Linn. China, Cochin, locis aquosis. 
Lour. 133. 

B. C. IX. 349. Ipomoea reptans. Poir, — Oso.153. — Cultivated throughout 
China. 

381. Convolvulus Batatas. Linn. Tabera esculeiita. India, 
China, Cochin. Sin : lioan mj (^O! ^)* Lour. 131. 

B. 0. IX. 338. Batatas edulis. Chois. — G. PL II. 872. IiUjuioca Bataias . — 
Osb. 152. — Cultivated tJiroughout China. 

382. Convolvulus obscufus. Linn. ? China, Cochin. Sin ; ca 
pJian xy. Lour. 131. 

B. C. IX. 370. Ipomoea ohscura. Ker. — ^Add. fl. ligk. 113. 

383. Convolvidus tomentosus. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : 
hliierb nieu ^). Lour. 133. 

B. C. IX. 428. Linn.^s plant (non Lour.) Pharhitis tomentosa. Chois. — 
O. PL II. 871. I'pnmoeci tomentosa . — In Peking the above Chinese name is ’ 
applied to Fharhitis triloba. Chois. — Osb. 157 ? 
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384. Solaiiil.m Meloisgeiia*’ Linn* Glainas' CooHn. Sin : 

Ivle tsii 0]5 '?)• Lour. 161. 

Osb. 160,—Largely cultivated in CMna, 

385. Solanum aethiopicum. Linn. CLina, Cocliin. cult. 
Lour. 160. 

D. 0. XIII. 1. 351. Lour.’s plant is /S. aethio^imm, var. violacemn»’--> 
Linn. Cliin. 161. 

386. Solanum lycoper^cum. Linn. CooLin. Lour. 161. 

Cultivated in Peking. 

387. Solanum nigrum. Linn. Coclim. Lour. 160. 

PI. hgk. 242. — Frequent in Nortli-CMna. 

388. Solamm liilioram. Lour. China, CocMn. Sin: 

f'g). 159. 

Osb. 163.~P1. hgk. 242.— Add. PI. bgk. 242. 

389. Solanum indlcum« Linn. Cochin. Lour. 162. 

Osb. 162.— PL iigk. 242. 

390. Solanum dichotomum. Lour. Canton: Jcani ngi 
mn, 160. 

391. Physalls Alkekengi. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : 
soan tsiairi m m)- Lour. 164. 

D. 0. XXII. 1 . 438. Europa, China, — Common in N’orth-China. 

392. PliysallS angulata* Linn. Cochin. Lour. 164. 

PL hgk. 244. 

393. Capsicum annuum. Linn. Cult. China, Cochin. 
Lour. 157. 

Much cultivated in China. 

394. Capsicum baccatum. Linn. Cult. China, Coch. 
Lour. 157. 

B, C. XIII. i. 420. India, America. 

395. Capsicum frutescenSa Linn. China, Cochin, cult. 
Sin : lat fsiao (|^ Lour. 158. 

Osb. 164. 

396. Lyclum barbanm. Linu. Canton. Sin : Jceu hi (ir ffi). 
Lour. 165. 

D. C. XIII. 1. 610. Lour’s plant is lyciuia cMnense. Mill. — Osb. 165. — 
PL hgk. 246. 

397. IDatura M!eteL Linn. China, Cochin, Sin ; nao Men 
7)oa'(Hl ^ %')• Lour. 135. 

The above Chin, name is applied in Canton to Batura alba* Kees. 
(Parker.) 

398. JJficotiaua fruticosa# Linn, China. Cochin. Sin : 
yen ye (i§| Lour. 136. 

Osb. 108. 
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S99. Antirrlhmwm Linarm Linn. Canton. Sin : .soylme lioa^ 
Lour., 465.' 

B.'C. X.'273* Binaria vulgaris. Mill. Europa, Asia bor.— Also in Hortb* 
.China. , . . ‘ 

MOu Antirrhmum sjpurmm, Linn. Canton. Lour. 465. 

B. C. X. 268. niimiia spuria. Mill. Europa, Asia occid, 

, 401. IMazttS mgosiis# Lonr. CocMn, 468. 

FL hongk. 247. — Also in Kortli-China. 

402. Digitalis sinensis. Lour. 459. 

D. 0. X. S80. Pterostigma graudiflorum. Benth. ?— G. PI. II. 449 
Adeuosma graudiflorum. — Osbt 170. — Pi. hgk, 247. 

403. Sejgtas reopens. Lour. Canton. Sin : joa tsi Men ( & ^ 

3f).477. 

i). G. X. 400. Herpestis Moumerm. Humb. B. — FI. hgk. 249. 

404. Gratiola hyssopioides ? Linn. Canton. Sin: pi pa 
ism. Lonr. 27. 

B. 0. X. 415. India. 

405. Flcria Fel terrae. Lour. CMna, Cocliin. cnlt. Lonr. 478, 
G. PL II. 954. Specim. Lour, in hb. Mna. Brit. Curaugae Species ? 

406. Ruellia antipoda. Linn. Cocliin. Lonr. 462. 

Gsb. 174. B. 0. XL 155. Boimaya veronicaefolia. Spreng. FL 

hgk. 252, 

407. Scoparia dulois. Linn. Cocbin. Lour. 89. 

FI. hgk, 252. 

408. Striga httea. Lonr. Canton. Sin : thoc cliio ham (^115 
Parker.). 27. 

FL hgk, 254. Striga Mrsuta. Bth.— B. C. X. 502. 

409. Gampsis adrepe7is, liOuv. In Bjlris prov. Canton. Sin: 
lien sieu ^). 458. 

B. C. IX. 223. Tecoma grandiflora, Delann. — Lonreiro in stating that 
this plant has bipinnate leaves, commits the same error as with respect 
to Sophora ja;ponica, (166 above.) 

410. Sesamum orientale. Linn, China, Cochin. Sin;: 
ma elii i^ 11*). Lonr. 464. 

Largely cultivated in China. 

411. Acantlms illclfolius. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : lao elm 

Zac M ^)- I'our- ^5- 

B, C. XI. 269. Lonr.’s plant Bilivaria ebracteata. Juss. ? India orient, 

412. Barleria ^ prB€limlieSis« ' Lonr. Canton, Sin : ham 
Ima isu 458. 

B. 0. XI. 243. Inoertae sedis. 

413. Justicia Glilnensis. Linn. Cochin. Lour. 30. 

Linn. Chin. pL 183. — FL hgk» 266. Bieliptera ehiueugis. Xees, 
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414 Jiisti&ia Linn. Canton. Sin: clap hoa. 

Lour. 31. 

Oslx ISl,— B. C. XI. 493 . Peristroplie tiEctoria. Nees.— -1011111. ^01;,, 1879 . 
13. Hainan (Hance). Observed also near Kiukiang, 

415. Dissolena., verticillata* Lour. Provincia Canton* 
Sin : mat sa. 171. 

B. C. Till. 318. Verhenacea, 

416. Phyla chvmnsis. Lour. Sin; lienfuen, 83. 

B. G. XTII. 296. nodijiora» Linn. Lippia Hodiflora. Eicls. 

Osb. 184*. 

, 417. Verbena officinallSgi Linn. Cliina, Cocliin. Sin ; ma 
fien tsao Parker.). Lour. 33. 

Hi. hgk. 268. 

418. ForpJiyra dicliotoma. Lour. Canton. Sin : ist^ Iwa mn 87. 
B. 0. XL 645 Caliicarpa purpurea. Jnss, Cliina, Japan. 

419. Vitex Meguiido* Linn. Gbiiia, Cocbin. Sin^; muen 
him ^D). Lour. 474. 

Osb. i.85.— M. bgk. 273. 

420. Vitex trifolia= Linn. China, Cocliin. Lour. 474. 

Fl. hgk. 273. — B. C. XI. 683. Collected near Canton by Millet and 
Taobell. 

421. Vitex spicata* Lour. China, Cochin. Sin ; u chu 
Icimi. 475. 

B. 0. XI. 096. Biibia. 

422. CormUia qainaia. Lour. Canton. Sin : u si ham 
:^).470.- 

Fl, bgk. 273. Vitex Loureiri. Hoofc.ot Arn. bot. Beecli. 206. — The above 
Chin, name is applied in Canton also to V. Negundo, ('Parker.) 

423. cierodendron infortunatum. Linn. Canton. Sin : 

fmig mi dm. Lour. 471. 

B, 0. XI. 667. India orientalis. 

424. Volhameria Petasites. Lour. Cochin, 473. 

B. C. XI. 657. Clerodendron infortuimtum. Linn. 

425. Volhameria inermis, Linn. Canton. Sin ; safi fu m%m. 
Lour. 471, 

B. C. XI. 660. Clerodendron inerme. E. Br.-^Osb. 187.— FL hgk. 271. 

426. Volhameria ^umila.JjQUT, Gdi,nion, Bint san tang lung 

oil M W- 472. 

D. 0. XX. 674. Clerodendron pumBimi. Spreng. 

427. Barlula sinensis. Lour. Canton. Sin : sat so7ig Mm 445. 
Fl. hgk. 269. Caryopteris mastacanthus. Schau. — D, C. XL 626, 

428. Ocinaniii Basiliciiia. Linn. Cochin, cult. Lour, 449. 

Much cultivated in China. 
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4:29,BenMtm mnhmens Lour. ISraiikmg. Canton. Sin: 
Mam nmv tsu sti> (a « 448. 

hgk. 276. Perilla ocymoides. L. var. crispa. 

■ 430. Mentlia pulegiums Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : po 

(SI ^)- 437. 

Lonr/s plant is probably Mentha arvemis. L, flLjavanica BIJ. FL 
hgk. 276. The above Chin, name is applied in Peking to M. ariwnsis, var. 
mtiva, 

431. Mentha Mrsuta. Linn. China, Ooohin. Sin: Mam 
foao (f= ili). Lour. 437. 

D. O. SII. 170. Bnropean spec. 

432. Mentlia crispa« Linn. China, Cochin. Lour. 437. 

B. 0. XIL 170. Europa. 

433. Or%a-nw.i32^ Linn. Canton. Sin: QuamtimriMm 

Mai. Lour. 453. 

B. 0. XII. 193. Origanum vulgare. L. var. prisma ticnm. Earopa. 

434. Origawmn heracleoUcitm.lAxm. China, Cochin. Lonr. 453, 
B. C. XII. 194. Linn.’s plant is dnbious. 0. Mrtum. Link ? Eiiropa. 

435. Origanum Majoranas Linn. China. Cochin.' rare. 
Lonr. 454. 

B. C. XII. 195. 196. Inch orient. 

436. Origanum IDictamuS* Linn, Canton. Sin.: guam 

turn fam fum (.R K S)- Lour. 452. 

B.C.XIL 191. Europa. 

437. ^Melissa cretica. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Sin : tsit sif, 

(M M)- Lonr. 446. 

B, C. XII. 227. Calamintha cretica. Bentli. Creta. — In Peking the above 
Chin, name is applied to Perilla ocymoides. L. 

438. Rosmarinus olSicinaUs. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. 
Sin; 1 /oti.p 'teo. Lour. 34. 

B, C. XII. 360. Enropa- Oriens. 

439. Betonica officlnaMs« Linn? China, Cochin, cult. 
Sin : ho Mam §) Lour. 441. 

B. 0. XII. 460. Enropa. Asia bor. — In Peking the above Chinese name 
is applied to Lophanthus r-ugosus* Pisch. 

440. Lour. China^^ Cochin. Sin: Ice lioeh 
Sling U 1 J, Lonr. 443. 

B. C, XII. 501. Leonurus sibiricns.Linn, — Linn. Chin. pi. 194. PI. hgk. 278. 

: ^ 441. Isamium garganlcum# Linn.. China, Cochin, Sin : 
hi Mem tsao. Lour. 442. 

B. C. XII. 504. Enropa. 
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442. TeECrittltt !P 0 lil 2 .S 2 aie Linn. Canton. Sin: tUmntsm, 
Lour. 439. 

B. 0. XII. 591. Biiropa, Africa, Asia ocoid. 

443. Ajaga reptans- Linn.' Canton. Lour. 441., 

B. C. Xn. 595. Europa. Asia occid. 

444. Piantago majora Linn. Ad vias. Cliina, CocLin. Sin : 
die isien tsao ($ "It ^)* Lour. 90. 

El. ligk. 280.— -Linn. Chin. 195 — Roem. et Sch. syst. III. 112. consider 
Lonr.^s plant a new spec : LoureirL 

445. Campylus sinensISA Lour. Canton, in collibns nemo™ 
rosis. Sin : xeng con than. Lour, 140. 

B, C. XVII. 291. Corolliflora incertae sedis. 

446. Callicarpa trilobaa Lour. China, Cochin. Sin ; cafu 
thay 89. 

B. C. XL 617. Biibia. 

447. MirablliS JalappEn Linn. China, Cochin. Sin: yew. 
chi hoa (80 JJI ^). Lour. 123. 

Osb.196. ^ 

448. Boerbavia di^Tasa* Linn. Canton. Sin : liotmg si sin 
Lour. 20. 

Fl. hgk. 281. Canton. 

449. Celasia arg6iitea» Linn. China, Cochin, cult, agr. 

Sin : tsim slam tsu ^ . Lour. 203. 

Osb. 198.— Fl. hgk. 284. 

450. Celosia margaiitaeaa* Linn. Cochin, in China cult. 

Sin : Ida Mm tsao (K 203. 

B. C. XIII. 2. 243. C. argenteai var. maryar. 

451. Gelosia castrensis Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Sin : hi 
hoan hoa ^ ^). Lour. 202. 

Osb. 199. — FL hgk. 284.— B. G. XIII. 2. 242. Celosia orifltata. Tar 
oastxensis. 

452. Amarantlius tiistis. Lira. CHna, GocMn. escu- 
lenta. Lour. 686. 

Osb. 201. 

458. Amaranthtts spinosas. Linn. GocMn. spont. cult. 
Lour. 687. 

Fl. hgk. 28S. 

454 Amaranthos craentas. Linn. CLina, CocLin. cult. 
Lour. 687. 

Osb. 200. 

455. Amaranthus tricolor. Linn. CMna, GocMn. cult, 
Sin; hmnkien (i§[^ ^). Lour. 685. 
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456. Amaram&us folygamus. Linn. Cliinaj Cocliin. culfc, 
spoilt. Sin : jje hien ^). Lour. 085. 

D, C. XIII. 2. 272. Euxolus polygamus. Mooq. Aegyptiis, Amboitia. 

457* GifafJiMXa Gochincliina, Giiiiia ? Sin: 

nieu si x^m)- Lour. 124. 

D. G. XIII. 2. 320. Cyatlmla prostrata. BL Macao (Callerj) .FI. hgk. 285. 

458. Illecehmm sessile,^ Lina. Canton. Sin : f(m ti houo 
0^ III ^ Parker.). Lour. 202. 

D. C. XIII. 2. 357. Alternantiiera sessilis. E. Br. China. (Staunton). FL 
ligk. 285» 

459. ©omplirena globosa® Linn. China, Cocliin. cult. 
Lour. 218. 

Osb. 205.~-^D. C. XIII. 2. 409. China (Leclanch.).— Cultivated in Peking. 

460. Beta YlllgariSi. Linn. Canton cult. Sin: Imng. 

Lour. 217. 

Much cultivated in Peking and other parts of China. 

461. Spinacia oleracea, Linu. Canton, cult. Lour. 757. 
Osb, 206. — Cultivated throughout China. 

462. Sasella Bigra^ Loui-. China, Coch. agrest. cult. 
Sin : lo qmi (fj§, |r|). 229. 

Willdenow thinks, that this is Basella riibm. Linn. But B. 0. XIII. 2. 
£23. retains Lour.’s spec, as distinct. 

463. Lacjitnea cochincMnensis. Ijour. China, Cochin. Sin : pa 
niu. Lour. 272. 

D. C. XIV«123. Polygonum orientale. Linn.— Osb. 211.— PI. hgk. 288. 

464. Polygonum chinense. Linn. Canton. Sin : fo than 
mu. (tX % Parker). Lour. 211 7. 

Osb. 212.— Pi. bgk. 289. 

465. Polygonum barbatum. Linn. China, Canton. Sin : 
lead xi ? ), Jmhij haang xencj. Lour. 296. 

Osb. 210— Pi. bgk. 2S8. 

466. Polygonum tinctorium. Lour. Canton. Sin: i5to 
lam Oh II). 297. ' 

Act. bort. Ke-n*. 2d ed. II. 418. Inti-oduoed into England from CMna, 
in 1776.-~“Cultivatod in North-China 

467. FuJ ggoiitf/m hydrojjiper, Linn. China, Coclim. Sin : xuei 
leao (yJC ^). Lour. 295. 

D. C. XIV. 107. Polygonum flaccidum? (Lour.’s plant.). But P.hydropiper 
is found in Hongkong. PL hgk. 288. 

468. Polygonum ciliatum. Lour. Canton. Sin ; ho xan 

hlo. 299. 

D. C. X1.V. 102. Species obscura* 
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469. Folygomm perfoliatum. Linn. Cochin. Lonr. 298. 

H. hgk. 289. 

Tolygonum mienlare. lAmi. China, CaoMu. Sin: n/os 
(® S)- Lour. 297. 

D. 0. XIV. 93. PoA Boichurghn. var. — P!. ligk. 287. Pol. plekejum. Br. 

471. Polygonum tataiicum. Linn. Canton. Sin ; tom ao 
mas (? ^ ^). Lour. 298. 

D. 0. XIV. 144. Tataria, Sibiria. Nepal. — Found also in Nortli-CIiina. 

472. B,heum palmafum. Linn. China borealis. Sin: to 
Jioam ^)- Lour. 313. 

Lin. Ohin, pi. 313. ' 

473. Blieiim ElialaTlamm. Linn. In multis locii3 imp. Si.n, 
coHtm\ Sin : /ioam. Lour. 314. 

Eheum TindTilatum. Linn. Chin. pi. 214. 

474. Bumex cris])us, Limi. Cochin. Lonr. 269. 

D. 0. XIV. 60. Lonr.'s plant is Sumex cliinensis. Caixipcl. Gathered in 
China by Staunton, Beeoliey, Millet. — Add. FI. hgk. 117. 

' 475. Asanimvirrfinimmrii. Linn. In variis Sinariim proyin- 
ciis. Sin: Si sin $). Lour. 357, 

Lour, quotes Thbg. Jnpan. Tlibg/s Asar. virg. is Asamm Thunbergii. Al. 
Braun. D.C. XV. 1*427. 

476. S^ocdlimm cliinense. Lonr. Canton. Sin : tlionij irln ngmt, 
Lonr. 270. 

Hook, et Arn. bot. Beech. 216 identify it with Semruruft ceramis^ L. 
S. China, — Dccaisne (D. 0. XVI.1.239.) makes a new spec. SatirurusLoureiri. 

477. J?oly;para cooldnclmiemis. Lonr. Cochin, cult. Lour. 78. 

B. C. XVI. 1. 238. Houttuynia cordata. Thbg.--FI. hgk. 33 1-. 

478. ffip6riligro.m« Linn. Cochin. Sin: hu tslao 
Lotir.:37.'^ 

479. Piper Betle* Linn. Sin: km yep ^). Lonr. 39. 

Osb.216. 

480. Biper loilgHm. Linn. Sintpipo ^). Lour. 40. 

481. Oreodus odorifer. Lonr. Cochin, cult. 112. 

D* 0. XVI. 1. 474. CMoranthus inconspicuus. Sw. ? — FI. hgk. 334<. 

482. Laurus Oam^diora, Linn. China. Japan. Sin : Imu nao 

hiam (f| §). Lonr. 306. 

Osb. 217. — B, 0. XV. i. 2-1 Chmamomuia Oamphora. Neos. China 
(Staunton). 

483. Laiinis Ginnmmmnrtu Linn. Cochin. Sin : hiud xit 
M)- Lonr. 305, 

1), 0. XV. 1.16. Lour.^s plant is Cfinmmomum. louroiri. Necs. Found 
also in Japan. 
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: 484. Schfjerti ghdvmsa. Lour. China, 'OocMb. Sin : ''mem ham 
XU, Lour. 783. ■ 

D. C. XV. 1. 178. Tetrantliera lauxifolia. Jaccj-. Litsaea elimensis Lam.— 
FL liglv. 293. Tcfranihcra citri^ia.--- Add, Fi. hgk. 119. 

485. Linn, Cocliin. Lour. 576. 

. B. C. XV. 1. 179. Tetrantlxsra laurifoUa. Ta-r. eitrifoIia.-.-Fl. Iigk. 293.— 
Add. M. ligk. IHK 

486. Li'ftrus C''iiheba, Lour. China, Cochin, cult. 310. 

B: G. XV. 1. 199. Tetranthera f Cuheha . — Bapliaidium CaljeBa. Xees. 

48 7. IdVirus Sassafras. Linn. Prope Tnnkin. Sin : hoam 
clmm 1$). Lour. 312. 

D. C. XV. 1. 240. lindera ? loOTeiri. Bl. Species duMa.' 

: 488. Laurus Mlyrrha. Lour. Cochin. Sin: lo yo 308. 

D. C. XVI. 1. 23ol Baplmidiam M3?Trha. Nees.— &. PL III. 163. Lmd&ra 
M:yrrka. 

489, 'Gcdodium. coeldnchmeiise. Lour. Cochin. China ? 303.. 
Willdeiiow thinks, that it may be Cassyta filiformis. L.-— Osh. 218.— FL 
hgk. 294. 

'"'490. Hellcia COCliillcMBaissIS. Lour. Cochin. 105. 

PLhgk. 295. 

491. Ikq)his j')dpnx. hiim. Canton, cult. Sin: nhuc moi, mm 
muel. Lour. 292. 

1). CL XIV. 537- Lour.’s plant; Daphne sinensis. Lam. Has been 
cnlllvated in Paris. 

492. Capline trifiora* Lour. Canton. Sin : u si seng. 291. 
D. G. XIV- 544. 537. (^D.japonicaJ . 

493. Daphne cantiahimt. Lonr. Cochin. 291. 

B. G, XIV. 51-0. Wickstroemia viridiiiora. Meissn. Specim. Lour, in hb. 

Mas. Paris. — ^FL ligk. 297. 

494. Daphne indica. Linn. Kankin^, Canton. Sin : lu ha sin. 

Lour. 292/ 

13. C. XiV, 513. Wickstroemia indica. C. A. Mey, China (Vacbell). — 

Osb.219. ■ . ■ ■■ 

495. Opliispennurii sincnse. Lonr. Sin : pa m.ou yong, 344. 

O. PL Jir, 200. Aqnilariae spec. 

496. Elaeagnus latifolia. Linn. Canton. Sin: pa poi tsu. 
Lonr. 113. . 

B. G. XIV. ,613. Elaegnns Lonreiri. Champ.— FL hgk. 298. 

497. SantaliiHl allmillB Linn. Sonth-Gochinchina. Sin : 
tan yam. ■@). Lour. 109. 

D. C, XIV, 083. India, Indian Archipelago. 

498. BiipliorMa nfirfiifolia. Linn. Cochin. Lonr. 366. 

Osb- 222. — Jj. 0. XV. 2. 79. Ceylon.’ 

499. Eiipliorliia Simcallia Linn. Cochin, Lonr. 366. " 

FL ligk. 301. 
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.500. BllXIlS seillpeirvireiis. Linn. Gliina,.GocIim. Sin.: 
li.umi tuon. Lour. G78. 

FI. hgk. 315. B. ficmpervirens. But ITance Add. FI. ligk. 123 considers 
tliis a new spec ; Bumts HarlatidL 

501. Clutia mono lea. Lour. Canton. Sin : imii iifmi, 784. 

I). C. XY. 2. 508. Cleistanthtis monoxens.— Hook, et Am. bot. Boodu. 
211. — Species incomplete not a. 

502. ^hyllantllllB BinMica!* Limi, China. Cochin. Sin : 
Jtao oriin san (Si M M)- Lo«-- 677. 

D. C. XY. 2. 352. India orient., China (Staunton), Japan. — FI. Iigk. 
312. — The abovo Chin, name = Melanthesa chinemis in Canton. (Parker). 
Also Phyllantlms obscAms, 

503. J^ym'pliantlius cliinensls. Lour. Canton. Sin : siong elm 

tsao I^). 664 

D. C. XY. 2. 433. Phyllanthus villosus. Polr. China (Sonnerat.) In 
Canton the above Chin, name = FhylL urinaria (Parker.). 

504. Nymphanthus Nlrnri. Lour. Cochin. 665. 

D. G. 1. e. 40G. Phyliaatlms Niruri. Mull. fSpecim. Lour, in hb, Mas. 
Lend.;.— FI. hgk. 311. 

505. BhyilantllllB uriBaria» Linn. Canton, Cocliin. Sin : 

fi (Jl^ pjf Loiii\ 677. 

D. C. 1. c. 3B4. Muller refers, evidently by a mi.stnke, Lonr.*s Ph. 
Xirnri both to Ph. Niriiri and to Ph. iirinaria, which, however ho de.scribes 
as distinct species. — Fi. hgk. 310. — The above Chin, naiiio in Canton 
Bujjhorbia piluJiferalt, ('Parker.). 

506. Ocithetus fasclculata. Lour. Cocliin. 746. 

D, C. 1. c. 350. Phyllantlms fasciculatus. Miill. ('Lour, specim. in hb. 
Mas. Lonfl.j. FI. hg. 311. 

507. iLntMesma scandens« Lour. Canton. Sin : u chao 
lum (£ £ 11). 757. 

D. 0. 1. c. 268. Dubia. 

508. Ver7uolii moritafia. Lour. Cochin. China. Sin : tong xii 

(il ®). 721. 

Jl. C. l. G. 724. Aleurites cordata. Mull. China (Gaiidich.), Japan (Kaem- 
pfer). Fie eococrci 'ymiicia. Adr, J ass. 

509. Jtiijlans Gamirium. Lour. Cochin. ciilL spent. 702, 

D. C. h c. 723. Aleurites triloba. Forst. China (in hb. Lambert.), 
Philippin., Ind. orient. 

51U. Croton Tiglium# Linn, China, Cochin. Sin : pa leu 

(E S). Low. 714. 

J). 0. 1. c. 600. India, Ceylon, Philipp. 

511. Cratoa aromaiicum. Liim. Canton. Sin : Jja hu 
. yo’ig (E Ji §) • 

B. C. i. c. 5S8. Incjia orient. 
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ol2. Croton congeslnm® Lomr. Canton. Sin:, fa . ieu 

(ES)-714 

513. Trldesmis tonimtosa. Lour. Canton. Sin : ca ma 707, 

D. C. 1. c. 5S8. Croton tomentosiis, Miill. Croton erassifolium. GeiseE 

Crofoih cJiiiieih^e> Btla. FI. bgk. 309, (specim. in .hb. Mns. Paris.) Osb. 226* 

514. Trkhs^ms Jiisjnda, Lour. Canton. Sin: hi quatyong, 70C. 

, D. C.' !. c. 1256- Species Crotonis. 

515. Fhylimvrea GocUaemii. Lour. China, Cochin, cult. 705.' 

B. G. 1. c. 1120. Codiaenm variegatTim. Lmn. Ins. Molncc. 

516. JatropJmJanf^^^ Sin: tsu ^ 

5^). Lour. 7i8. 

I). G. L c. 1073. Loiir.’s plant is Mardhot noureiri. Pobl. 

517. Urtica gemma, Jjouv, Gooliin. 682, 

I). C. 1. c. 866. Acalypha gemina. Spreng. A chinensls Boxb. — Hook, et 
Arn. bot. Beecli. 2J3 — Also in N. Cbina. 

518. apeUa. Lour. Canton. Sin : taan pe me, 718. 

D. C. I. c. 963. Mallotns apelta. Mull . — Roftlera cMnensis, Adr. Juss. 
(specim. Lour, in lib. Mus. Paris.). FI. bgk. 306. 

519. aicimis commiinis-' Linn. China, OocMn. nult. 
inciiit. Bin; pi rmi |j|). Loui*. 716. 

FI. bgk. 307.’*— Gallivated througbout Cbina. 

B20. 'Trkuliea smensis. hour, Gnnton, Sin: « hhaii mo 

(.i W 7^)- ?49. 

D. C. 1, o. 1210. 3Exooecaria seiifera. Mull. Stillingia sebifera. Mioh. — 
Osb. 227.— PI. bgk. 302, 

521. Esccoecaria cochinchinensis. Lour, cnlfc. China, 

CocHn. 750. 

D. C. I. c. 1215. Ceylon, India orient., Cbina. Specim. Lour, in bb. Mus. 

,Lond. 

' ,522. Commia coclivnclvm^ Lour. Cochin. 743., 

D. C, 1. c. 1220. Excoecaria Agallocba. Miill. Ind. orient., Pbilipp., Nov, 
Holland. ,'(Spec'titn. Lour, in, bb. Mus. Lond.) , 

,523. CaanaMs satiya* Linn. China. Sin: mafuen 

Lour. 756. 

Frequent in North- Cbina and also in other parts of the Empire. 

524. Strebhis eo7xlattes. Lour. Canton. Sin : tsong xu, 755, 

D. C. SVII. 219. Broussonetia papyxifera. Vent. 

525. ®IorilS allia« Linn. China, rare in Cochin. Sin : xin 

pe XU Lour. 678. 

Linn. Cliiii. pi. 231. — Cleyer med. Sin. 290. Cortex Morisam pe pi 

(ft & &)■ Tins resembles somewhat the Chinese name quoted 
by Lour. 
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526. Moms ntlra, : Linn. Cocliin. apnd Mojos pppulos. 
Lour. 679. 

B. 0. XVII. Lonr.’s plant is Morus alba var. atropiirpnrea. Bur. Uforus 
atvoimrpv/i'ea* Koxb. Introdaccd into India from China. 

527- Moms inclica. Linn. Cocliin. cult. Lour. 079. 

B. C. I. c. 243. Morns alba, vai*. indica. Bar. Observed near Canton hi 
Hedde. Also in Formosa. Cultivated in India. 

628. ©orstenia chineBSiSa Lour. Prov. (boreal.) imp. 
Sinens. Sin : pe chi (|^ 114. 

B. C. SVII. 277. Bnbia. 

529. Fleas carica® Linn. Cnlia Cbinaj raro Cocliin. Sin: 
rmo lioaxjiia ^ Lonr. 816. 

Cultivated througJiout China. 

530. FimS Benjamina® Linn, Cocliin. Lour. 818. 

Osb. 229 ? 

531. Ficus piimila® Linn. Cocliin. Lour. 820. 

Linn. Chin. pL 230. 

532. FohjpJiema Jaca. Lonr. Cocliin. freq. cult. Cliina raro. 
Sin :,ya p)o lo mat ii ^). 6G7. 

Artocarpus integrifolia. Linn. Comp, above Boym, .Flora sin. 13. 
Swinhoe saw the tree cultivated in Hainan. 

633. Vanieria cMnensis, Lour. Provincia Canton. Sui : himg 
lioang mong, 691. 

G.‘P1. III. 351. Cudrania? vel Plecospermnm ? 

634. Uri'lca mterrupta. Linn. China , Cochin. Sin : tam ma 
Lour. 682. 

B. G. Xyi. 1. 74. Flenrya intermpta. Gandicb. India. 

636. Folycli-roa repens. Lour. Chinas Cochin, cult, incult. 684. 
G. PL III. 386. Pellionia brevifolia. Bfch. FI. hgk. 330 ? 

636. JJrtica nivea, Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Sin : pa ma. 
Lour. 683. 

D. C. XVI. 1. 206. 207. Boelmxeria nivea. Hook, et Arn. Osb. 252. Fi. 
hgk. 331.— Sin: jft) ch^ u ma, 

637. Tarietaria cochinclmiensis. Lour. China, Cochin. Sin : 

miao soi cot ;?]< ^). 804. 

B. C. 1. o. 220. PouzoMa indica. Gandicb. var. alien ata^ Wedeli. 

638. Jllglans regia® Linn. China borealis. Sin : lio iao 
#)- Lour. 702. 

Much cultivated in North-China. 

639. Morelia rxibra. Lour. Cliina, cult. Cochin, agrest. Sin : 

yam muei |§). 670. 

G. PL III. 401. Myrica sapida. Wall species in India orient. Chinaqiie 
Irequeus syivestris vel culta.—- FL hgk. 322. Myrica rultxu Sicb. et Ziicc, 
Very near to M. sapida* 
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540. QucrcUS cornea* Lour. China, Cochin. Sin: eZm 

(^). 700. ' . 

Fior, iigk. 322. 

dM. Fitgiis Oasfanea. hmm Cocliin. sylrestris, Cliina colit. 
Sin: lie fsn *5^). Lour. 699. 

D. 0. XYI. 2. 116. Castanea chinensis. Sxareng. — Castauopsis cliinensis. 
Htmce. Joiirn. Linu. Soc. X. 199. He gathered this .species in the Caiitoii 
proTince. — A.ccprdingtoD.O. XVL2. 116. Lourelro’si’ai/u^ cocMiichinensits 
belongs to the same species. 

542. Salix baliylaillcSB Linn. Frequens China, colit. 
Cocliin. Sin : lieu xn, (|pp Lour. 747. 

A common tree in Xorth-China. 

• 54o. Juniper as harbadensls. Linn. China. Lour. 781 and 
J*. cMnensis® Linn. ibid. ■ 

D. G. XYI. 2. 4SS. Both of these Lonreirian plants arc referred to /. 
chiiicn^is. L. — D. C« quotes Eanco ins. Hongkong (not found in Add. 
h. hgk.). 

■544. Tliuja Olientalls* Linn. China, Cochin, raro colit. 
Lour. 712. 

Osb. 233. — Cultivated throughout China. Biota orieiiialis* Endl. 

545. Capressas sempervirens- Linn. China spont. 
Cochin, cult. Sin : pc aut (|3 Lour. 711. 

D. C. 1. c. 468. Xot quoted for China. In Peking the above Chin, name 
is apjdied to Biota onentalis, 

54G. Cufressus flinyoides. Linn. China, Cochin. Lour. 711. 

D. C. 1. c. 464. Chamaecyparis sphaeroidea. gpach. American plant. 

547. rimiB Ahles. Lixm. China australis. Sin : xan mo 

Lour. 710. , 

D. C. L c. 432. Cunninghamia sinensis. E. Br. — Osb 235. — PI. hgk. 337. 

548. Finns sylvestris* Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : sum (^). 
Lour. 709. ' ' 

4). C. I. c. 389. Pinus Massoniana. Lamb. P. sinensis. Lamb. Pi. bgk» 
337. — Add il. ligk. 125. A common tree in all parts of China. 

54«9 Cycas Inermis* Lour. China, Cochin, spont. cult. 776. 
D. C. L c. 526. Culta in hort. Amstelod. 

Monocotyledons. 

550. Musa serninlfera. Lour. Cochin, cult, spont. Lour. 791. 
Musa odorafa. Lour. Cochin, cult. Lour. 791. 

Miisa nantiu Lour. Cochin. 791. 

Musa CO rule alula. Lour. Cochin. 791. 

Desvauv in Jeiirn, d. Bot. 1814 considers all these species only varieti©!? 
of Musa sapientinm. L.— Pi. hgk, 348.— Osb. 237. 
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S51v Ijonr. Coch^ 

Bofc. Mag. tab. 1559. (1813). Mnsa. coceinea. Andr. introdncecl into 
Europe, from Cliina, in 1'792. 

. 552. Canna iiwiica® Linn. CMna, Cocliin. Sin : scm hkvm 

(m S). Lour. 13. 

Osb. 239.—E1. ligk. 349. ' 

553. Phdlodes placentaria. Lour. China, Cochin. Sin : tounq 

yef {§ ^)* I?'* 

Boem. et Schulfc. Syst. I 18. PJbxyninm capitatam. Willd. (Malabar, 
GMna). 

554. Amommn Galanga, Lour. China, Cochin, cult, et agrest. 
Sin : cm learn hiam ^ ^). Lour. 7. 

Maranta Ga^hnga. Linn. Galanga major* Bumph. — Linn. Cbin pi. 240.— 
M. ligk. 348. Alpinia Galanga. Sw. 

555. AlYlOlBimi medimiSla Lour. Provincia Yunnan imp. 
Sinensis, Sin : tsao quo H). 5. 

Hanbury Science pap. 105. Chinese ovoid Cardamom* Known only from 
its fruitB it seems. 

'556. Amossiixm globosum* Lour. In montibus Chinae 
et Cochin. Sin : tsao heio S ^). 6. 

Hanbury, Science pap. 95. Large round Chm* Cardamom. The plant is 
unknown to modern botanists. 

557. Kaempferia galanga# Linn, In hortis Chinae et 

Cochin, Sin : smv lay Lonr. 15. 

Boem. et Scb. Syst I- 27. India orient. 

558. Curcuma rotunda. Linn. China, Cochin, freqnens. Sin : 

^um ngo oneit ^). Lour. 11. 

Spreng. Syst, I. 10. Kaempferia pandurata, Boxbg. Sumatra. 

559. Carcuma longa» Linn. Cochin, culta, inculta. Sin : 
hiam Jioam ^). Lour. 11. 

Fliickiger and Hanbury, Pharmacographia. 677 :j Ono sort of the 
Turmeric of commerce is China Turmeric. 

560. Curcuma pallida. Lour. Cochin. Canton. Sin : san 

hiam lioam 

561. Amomum Zingiher* Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Sin : 
sem hiam ^). Lour. 2. 

Spreng. Syst. 1. 13. Zingiber officinale. Eosc. India. — Without any 
doubt a native of China, 

562. Aristotelea spiralis. Lonr. Canton. Sin : lioan Imn. 638. 
Spreng. Syst. 3II. 708. Spiranthes arnoena. AI. B., which according to 

Ledebour .Pi. ross. lY. 184, is Spiranthes australis. Lindh— FI, hgk. 380. 

563. Orchis Susamiae. Linn. Canton. Sin : ma chac Ian. 
Lour. 638. 

Habeaaria Susannae. B. Br,— PI. hgk. 363- 
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564. Aerides odorEta* Lour, China, Cochin. Sin: fum 

(m M). 642. 

Accox’cliiig to London introduced into Europe in 1800. 

565. 'EpfderuL'o-n- enstfoUinn, Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Sin ; 

Ian hoa- I iOiir. 640. 

Osb. 2i2.— }?J. i'lgk. 357. CymMdium eBsifolium. Sw. 

- ■ 566. Pliajiis grandifolius* Lonr. China, Cochin, cult. 647* 

Fl. bgk. 357.*"- Bi-etia TmiherviUae Br. 

*567. Bpideniron talier0SEiiiin Linn. China, Coeliin. cnlt. 
Lour. ,639. 

lijiniarck Eric. Eof. 1. 186. West-Indies. 

568. C'jraJa ,-^itt2plwtssirMt, ljom\ 

Endl, lien, PI. 1360. Bendrobiuin. Sw. 

56fk md'idatiis, Linn. Canton, in liortis. Lour. 45. 

Spreng. Sysf . I. 152. 01. cuapidatus. Linn, C. B. Sp. 

570. Ixla cJdnmsls, Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Sin txecmv 
^)‘ Lour. 46,. - 

Lin. Glim, pk 243. ™Pi. hgk. 365. Pardautlius chinensis. Ker. 

571. Orirvmn zeijlanicum. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : scm toat. 
Lour, 245. 

Kth. ennm. V . .581. Crinum Loureiri. lloem. et Sch. — Loiireiro’s Orvhmm 
asiaticum, Linn. (Lour. 244) is according to Eoein. et Sch. a new spec: 
Criaum cochmcliinense. But Cr. asiaticimi Linn, has been observed also in 
South-Ohina. Flor. ligk. 366. 

ArnarijUis sarnimsis, Linn. Culta in Sinis, Sin ; hmen 
tsao{^ ^). Lour. 247. 

K-th. etrain. V. 618 Herine ? eocMncMuensis. Koem. The above Chin, 
name Is generally applied to Uemerocallis, 

573. Xacca , piniiatifiida* Linn. China, Cochin, cult. 

Lour. 368. 

Kth. ennm. V. 459. India orient., Philipp, 

574., Bieseorea oppositifolia« ■ Linn, China, Cochin.., 
spout, edulis. Sin i xan yo ([ij ^). Lour. 766. 

Fl. hgk., 367. 

575. Bioscarea alata« Linn, China, Cochin, cult. Sin : 

iliau Lour.' 765, 

Osb. 245,— Kth. emnn. Y. 387. India orient, Philipp, The above Chin, 
name is rather applied to Arivm or Oolocasia* 

, 576., Broinella, Ananas* Linn. Colitur in CochiB, 
Lour. ,237. " 

577. Sfeyn.o-na tuherosa. Lour. China, Cochin, Sin : jpe pu isao 

(W^®)-490. 
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T. 287. BoxtogMa glorxosoides. Jones. ' (fide Wallicli) luma 
orient. ^ 

' 578. Smilax CMnas Linn. China, Cochin, Sin: tJmfulm 

(± Lotir- 763. 

Osb. 24‘7. But Maxim. Bee. X. 410 doubts wliefclier Boiir.’s plant is 
really Sm. Cliina. 

579. Smilax perfoliata. Lonr. Cochin. 763. 

Ktb» eniim. V. 250. Also in Java (Blume.).— Journ, Bot. 1879. 15. 
Hainan (Swinboe.). 

BBO. Dracaena f err ea, Linn. China, Cbeliin. cult, agrest. 
Sin : . Lonr. 242. 

Osb, 249.-— Kth, enum. V. 24. Oordylise JaCjjuini. China, Introducta in 
Bengaliam. 

, 581. SemerocaIiis flllva® Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : 
him cliam hoa Lom^ 254. 

Linn. Chiu, pi, 251. 

582. AUllim Cepa» Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Sin : ts'um 
aji (M)- Lonr. 249. 

Under the above Chin, name in N. China Allium fistulosum is cultivated » 

583. Alimm sativum. Linn. Cult. China, Cochin. Sin : 
$i.ion (^). Lom\ 249. 

Cultivated throughout China. 

584. Allimn odorum, Linn. China, Coehin. Sin: hieu (^), 
hliio, Lonr. 251. 

JCth. enum. IV. 454. Lour.^s plant (non Linn.) is Allium Thunbergii, 
Bon. Hegel Monogr. Allior. 235 combines also A. chinense. Bon. with this. 
— In Peking A. odorum, Linn, is known under the above Chin, name. 

585. Allmm trignetnmi, Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Sin : hiad, 
hiao tlieu.JjQuv. 2BQ. 

Hegel 1. 0 . combines it with Allium Thunbergii. 

586. Allmm angtilosum. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Sin : hieu 
tsai %), Lour. 251. 

Hth. enum. IV. 422. Lour .’s plant is Allium uliginosum. Bon. Baker 
refers this to A tuberosum Boxb, Japan, China, India. 

587. Ornitliogalum sinense. Lour. Canton. Sin : tien suon 

(5c w)- Lour. 255. 

Kth. enum. IV. 337. Beraardiascilloides. Lindl.-~P1. hgk, 373.— Frequent 
in North-China. 

588. Linn. Begnum Champava. Sin: In hoe i 

(M. ^)- Lour. 252. 

This Chin, name is applied in Canton to Aloe vulgaris. Lam. (Parker) 
which is the same as the plant Lour, describes (non Linn.y. India, 
Cambodia. 
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589. Fiitillaria cantoniensis. Lour. Canton. Lour. 255. 

Ktli. Taldeclubia* '. 

tj 90. tilittm caii«3iduiB« LiiiB. Cliina, CocIiIb, cult Sin : 
^). Ltnir. 256. 

Kth. lY. 2f)7. Diilna. The above Chinese, name is applied to several 
Lilies with edible bulbs. In Peking Lilkmi Hgrmum, Ker. 

591. Linn. Canton. Sin ; etion tan Jio a 

.Ivth. ersnin. lY. 259. Lonr.’s plant is liliam tigriuum., Ker. — Much .. 
cultivated iii Nortli-China. 

592. tllilim camtcliatlceiise» Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : ■ 
clrr ktn hoa. hour. 2l)7. . 

51}r». MtliUithiidii cochmcMnens^ Lour. China, Cochin, Sin : 

tiai iililPii Imn (3^ ^)* Ijniir. 268.' . 

Li. iigk. ;I7I. Asparagus lucidus. Lindl. — lu Peking this plant is 
ciib-ivatcd under the above Chin. name. 

594. Liriopc spicata. Lour. China, Cochin, cult. Sin : mao 

km. 248.' ‘ ■ 

B’l, hgk. 871. OpMopogon spicatus. Ker* 

595. Ga/rclana cockmclimemis. Lour. Cochin. Canton. Sin : 

timi Imn. 20. 

IS^fch, emim. III. 380. PMlydrum lanuginosum. Banks. Also in New 
itolla.nd.-~FL hgk. 380. — Sin : 03 ^ f ien ts^ung* (Parker). 

' 596. Commelilia eommimis. Linn. Cochin. Lour 48. 

Osb. 252.~-M. hgk. 376. , 

597. Commeliim bexighalesisis- Linn. Cochin. Lour. 49, 

Fl. hgk. 376. . . . . 

598. Tm'lescaiitin vaga. Lour. Canton. Sin : ^tiit hoat 
Iiotmg, 239. 

Kth. eiiuin. lY. 10 L Commellm vaga, 

599. Lechea cJitnemis. Lour. Canton. Sin : chat yn tsao, 76. 

Kth. ennoi. lY. 60. Commelina ? Boureiri. 

600. Gommelma ttiberosa. Linn. Cochin. Tubera edulia. 

Lour. 'BO. 

.Toiirii. Bot. YI. 250. Lonr.’s plant is Aneilema LoureirL Hance. Canton. 

601. Coramdina medica. Lour. China, Cochin. Sin : me m%ien * 

turn ^). Lour. 50 . ' 

Kth. eiium. lY. 67. Aneilema medica. B. Br. — The above Chinese name 
in China as well as in Japan is applied to Ophiopogon gaponicus» Ker. 

602. Fioseopia scandensB I^our. Cochin. 238. 

FL hgk. 377. Probably identical with Moscopia pmviculata* Hassk. 
Indian Archip. Hongkong. 
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60S. Scirpm capsular is. JjOuv^ Ohma, Cocliin. Sin : tern sm 

tsao 

,Tourn. Bot. 1875. 106* Br, Hance has proved, that this is Juncus 
©ffusiis. Lian. common in China, Alanehuvia, 

604. Cocos niicifera^ Linn.' Cocliiii, Hainan. Sin : yaixu 
(If ii). Loiir. 692. 

605. Areca Catectaa Linn. Cocliin. China aiistr. rarior. 
Sin : pin lam |l!0* Lonr. 695. 

606. yiioenix piisilia* Lour. Cochin. 753. ^ 

Add. FI. hgk. 129. Alosfc likely identical with FhoenUc farinifera. Eosb. 
Fk. acmdif!. Bth, FI. hgk. 3 'I0. 

607. Pandanas odoratissimixs* Linn. China, Cochin, 
spoilt, cult. Lour. 739. 

Add. Fh hgk. 129. 

608. Acorus Gahimuf^. Linn. Chin. Cochin, in locis petrosis. 
Sin : :ce chani pn (ig* ff|). Lour. 259. 

Kth. emim. III. 87. Lonr.’s plant is Acorus terrestris. Enmph. India 
orient. But the true A. Calamus is also found in South-China. FI. ligk. 345. 

609. Orontiimi coclilnchinense. Lour. China, Cochin. Sin : 

mi cJiamipu fjf). Lour, 258. 

Eth. enum. III. 87. Acorus cocMncMnensis. Schott. 

610. Pothos scandens* Liuu. Cochin. Lour. 650. 

FI. hgk. 344. 

611. Amm esculenf/um. Linn. China, Cochin, frequentissime, 
Cibusest communissimus. Sin: 7mi yu ^). Lour^. 654. 

Osb. 254, — Eth, enum. III. 37. Colocasia esculenta. Schott. Calladhtm 
esculeutum 'Vent, 

612. Armn Colocasia. Linn. Cochin, cult. Lour. 653. 

Kth, enum. Hi. 37* Colocasia antiquorum, Schott, — According to Parker 
^ yu fou in Canton. 

613. Armn mdicurii. Lour. Cochin, cult. 655. 

FI. hgk. 343. — Eth. enum. HI. 39, Colocasia indica=A. indiciim. Lour, 
(fide Eoxb.). 

614. Arum macrorhizmn. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : dea vu. 
Lour, 654. 

Kth. HI. 38. LiTin.’s plant (India) is Colocasia macroriiim, Schott. 

615. Arum mccullaUm. Lour. Canton. Sin : cMm mi vu. 656. 
Kth. III. 38. Colocasia cucullata. Schott.-— Eoxb. Fh ind. III. 501. 

China australis, Bengalia. 

616. Armn sagittifollmn. Linn. China, Cochin, culta, spent. 
Sin : tai lei them. Lour. 653. 

Kth. III. 44. Linn.’s plant Xanthosoma sagittaefolium. Schott. America. 

617. Arum pentaphijUmi. Linn, China. Sin; Hen nem sm^ 

(5c ® S)' tour. 652. 
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Ktb. enimi. Ill, 20. Liaii.’s plant .^risaema pentapliyllum. Schott India 
orient« iiOur/.s plaut dubious. ^ 

618. Ariim irtpht/lliinL Jjiim. Clun% Gocliin. Sin: 2 jiwn Ida 
(ip 'g). Lour. 652. 

Kill, eriuin. Il l 20. Arisaema Loureiri. Blame. Stirps diibiu. 

619. I)rac(rtdi>('}}i. Litm. Cliina, Cochin, Sin : jruon Iiia 
^). Lour. 651. 

Kth. ill. 19. Loiir.’s plant Arisaema cocMBcMnease. Blinne. 

620. ZaJa a.nadea. liouv, China, Cochin* Sin: feii peng 

#). 492 . 

.EndL Gen. PI. 1669. Hstia. In Peking tie above Chin, name refers 

tCf LeuiiKf. 1 j, 

6*21. TypllB. lalifolia*! Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : p'U hoam 
(fftl Lour. 6/0. 

IvtlT."enuni. Hi. 90.Earopa, Asia bor., America bor. — Frequent in North- 
China.. 

622. laemna minor* Linn. Cochin. Lour. 671. 

Osb. 255, — Add. PL Iigk. 129. Frequent in S. Chinn. — Common also in 
N. CUiiiia. 

626. SagUktrla sagUtrfoUa. Linn. Cochin. Loni\ 698, 

Osb. 256.--"lvfch. enum. III. 157. Loan’s plant is Sagittaria chmensis. 
Sims. 

624. ’ Ertocaulon qiiadrangulare* Lour, China, Ooehin. 

Sin : hoHc san- kao 76. 

According to Parker tlie above Chinese name in Canton is applied to 
'E.riocauUm Wallichia%'iim., Mart. 

625. Cyperas rotandtlB* ■Lkm, China, Cochin. Sin : 
liiam phit en ® Lour. 53. 

Osb. 262.— FI. hgk. 387. 

626. Cifperuifi datus, Linn. Cochin. Lour. -54, 

Ktli. enum. II. 93. Liiin.’s plant is Cyperus distans. Lima. India orient,. 
Nova Holland, iilaurif:. 0. B. Sp.~Fl, hgk. 387. 

627. Cyperus eompressus. Linn. Cochin. Lour. 54. 

FL hgk. 385. Oonimou in S. Ohiiia, 

628. Solrpti.^ Linn. Cochin, Lour. 55. 

Fi. hgk, 39 L Isolepis supina, B. Br. 

629. Sclrpicti milkicem, Linn, Cochin. Lour. 55. 

Pi. hgk. 393. Fimbristylis miliacea. YabL 

630. Holms Sorghum. Linn. China, Cochin, cult. Lour. 793. 

Sorghum vulgare, Pers, Cultivated throughout China. 

631. Uolcu.s saccharatus. Linn. China, Cochin. Lour. 792, 

Sorghum saccharatum. Pers. Cultivated thronghoat China. 

632. Andropogoii Sch08Baiitliii.is» Linn. China, Cochin, 
cult. Sin : mao hlani ^). Lour. 793. 

Osb. 288. — Kth. enum. L 493. India orient 
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633. ‘Eliaphls trim alls, Lom\ China, Cochin. 676. 

Kth. euum, I. 505. Chrysopogon aciculatm Trin.— FI. ligk. 424 

634. Saccliarum s 2 rtcatum Linn. Cochin. Sin : mao ken 

Kth. eimni. I. 470. Perotis latifolia. Ait.— FI. iigk. 418. 

635. Saccliaram officmaram« Linn. China, Cochin, 
cnlt. Sin : cam rke ( Lour. 66. 

Osb. 265. — The Sugar cane is niucli cultivated in S. China. 

636. Trilicum« Variae species nascuntnr in China. Sin: 
me Trltlciim satlvimi.'). Lour. 75. 

Wheat is cultivated throughout China, more commonly in the northern 
provinces. 

637. Hordeiim. Sin : {^). Lonr. 75. 

Men is ratlier the classical Chinese name for Barley, which is 
cultivated in all provinces of the Empire, but more commonly in the north. 

638. Arundo Bambus, Linn. China, Cochin. Sin: ye cho 

ft)- Lonr. 70. 

Osb. 292. — Miinro Bambusaceae. Trans. Linn. Soo. XXVI, Bamhusa 
arimdiziacea. Eetz, India, China. Hongkong cult. Hance. (dubia.), 

639. Anmclo ag re.^Us honv. China, Cochin. 72, 

Kth. enum. I. 432. Bamhusa agrestis. Poir, 

640. Boa ckmeitsis. Linn. Cochin. Lonr. 69. 

Osb. 287. — FI. ligk. Xeptocliloa cMnensis. Nees. — Kth. enum. I. 270. 
i. tenerrima, 

641. Gynosurus aegy^dius. Linn. Lour. 75. 

Osb. 291. — Bactyloctenium aegyptiacum, Willd. FI. hgk. 429 . — Meusine 
cruciata, Ijam. 

642. Cynosiirns mdlcus. Linn. Lour. 75. 

FI. hgk,*429. Eleusine indica. Gaert. 

643. NanUhs indica, Linn. In montibns Occident, i in per. 
Sinensis. Sin : cam sum Mam ("3* ^ Loiii*. 56. 

Kth. enum. I. 258. MicrocMoa setacea, B. Br.— Fior hgk. 428. 

644. JLgrostis plicata* Lour. Canton. Sin : sam souc 
tsao, 64, 

645. Agivstis indica. Linn. ? Cochinchina. Lonr. 63. 

Osb. 283. — Kth. enum. I. 211. Sporobolus indicus. E.. Br. FI. hgk. 426. 

646. Spinifex squairosus. Linn. China, Cochin. Lour. 794. 

FI. hgk. 415. 

64i7. Al^aniGum Crus Gorvi. Linn. Cochin. Lonr. 59. 

Kth. enum. I, 143. Panioum Crus Galli L. Osb, 275. FL hgk, 411.— 
Common in N. China, 

648. IFanicum miliaceum* Linn. Pekini et aliis locis 
Sinarnm. Colitiir. Lonr. 59. 

Largely cultivated throughout China, 
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G4l\ Fa nh}im If alleiim.. Jjhm. GhmB,^ Coohin. cult, 8m: siao 
•nir ( 4 *^ (M)^ Lo«r..5'8. .. 

Setaria italica. Kth. i.ari^ely cultivated in Chiiia. 

f')50. Alopvafr^cf! li<n'iJe[form.k, Liiiii. Oocliin. Lour. 60. 

(*s]>. 2hO. ~ Gynmotlirix hordelformis. Kees. Observed also in If, Oluna. 

651. Coix liECliryiBa. Liim. .Cult. Cliiua, CocHn,' Siu ,: 

y y ‘.i'» (m S t) 

Kth. esuiiii I. 20. India orient, — Cultivated fcliroughoufc China. 

652. C 0 ix a.grastls« Lom\ 674 

656. Ziea Mays* Linn.. Ghiim, Cocliin. cult. .Sin : pm tnc 
(pao cut Q ^). Lour. 67*2. 

CiiltivjjtiMl throiiglioiit China, 

6r)4. Oryza sativa. Limi. Sin: mi (^5), Jw (^). 

Lour, 266. 

Osb. 281. 

655. Oryza glmtlisosa. Rnmpli. Sin : no (1^), Lour. 267. 

Cryptogams. 

656. Bqilisetum arveBSe# Linn. China^ Sin : nm lioam 
(.ft ^)* Lour. 828. 

Has been observtid in North -Chin a. 

657. Equlsetam hiemalei* Linn. China. Sin : mo ce 
(Tf; M)^ Lour. 824 

658. XBycopodiiim cernuum*. Linn. Cochin. Lour. 888 , 

Osb, 2,%.>-~Fi. hgk. m, 

, 659. Opllioglossum lusitailieum. Linn. China, Cochin. 
^Sin : ice nl ;$*). Lour. 825. 

The above Chin, iiaine is rather applied to Nijihobohis Lingjt^a, Spr. 

660. OpMoijhj^tsnm bxandens, Lipn. China, Cochin. Sin : ni 
fan $ j®). Lour. 825. 

Osb. 299. —Fi. hgk. TI-l. lygodinm scandens. Sw. 

661. JLdiailtum liabellatlltn» Linn. Canton. Sin: Het 
qnat tsao (it m M). Lour. 836. 

Oab. 307.— PI. ligk. 447. 

662. Adiantum caudatum. Linn. Cochin. Lour. 83S. 
PI. bgk. •147. 

663. Pteris vittata. Linn. China, Cochin. Lour. 884. 

0.sb. 301. 

664. PoljTpodiam repandum. Lour. China. Sin: ku 
Uuijpu ^ H). 826. 

665. Polypodium simile. Linn. China. Sin : ku tsui jm 
(See the preceding). Lour. 828. 
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666. Poly Linn. Cliina, Cockin. Escnleiitiim. 
■Ijonr.;82'9. 

Osb. 300.— Md. Fl. ligk. 140. Aspidium varitim. Sw. 

667. Tohjpodhmi Bawmez, Linn. Cliina., Cocliin. Sin; h&iitsie 
(il' #)‘'Lour. 829. " 

Osb. 301.~~-F1. hgk. 460. Add. FI. bgk. 143. Cihoimm glaucum. Bciitli. 
Cibotinm.Barom©tz J. Srn. 

668. Bryum Ulldolatum. Linn. Okhia, Cochin. Sin : den 
Loai\ 840. 

669. Agarlcus integer* Linn. China, Coohin. Sin: Jcmn 

(g). Lour.- 848. : 

670. Agaricus deliciosns. Linn. China, Cochin. Sin; 

Dried Mushrooms of the aboTe Chinese name are sold in Peking. 

671. Beiziza auricula* Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : mo lli 
5)- Lour. 855. 

Sold in. Peking, 

672. Clavaria muscoides* Linn. China, Cochin, prope 

mare. Sin : ht hio tsai ^). Lonr. 856. 

673. Clavaria pistiilaiis* Linn. Cliina, Cochin, Sin : mo 
cu tml H ^). Lour. 855. 

See above Cibot. 34. 

674. Bep‘(> lln ^ ^). Tubera ad radices Pinorum in 
proTincia Six chujen. iladix sinensis alba. Lour. 710. 

Pachyma Cocos. Fries. See above Martini. 41, 

675. MEucor Mucedo* Linn, China, Cochin. Sin : micL 
Loni\ 857. 

676. lichen tartareus* Linn, China, Cochin. Sin : tan 
(^). Lour. 842. 

677. lichen pulmonarius* Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : 
tien hoa (5c®. Lonr. 842. 

678. l*ucus Tendo* Linn. In Oceano sinensi. Lour. 678. 

679. Bucus saccharinuS«’Liiin. Ad iittora maris sinici. 
Lonr. 847. 

680 Conferva COralllna« Linn. China, Cochin. Sin : xe 
hoa Lonr. 848. 

YII. OROSIER. BUC’hOZ. 

In 1785 Abbe GaOSIBB, published the first edition 
his valuable BBSCiLIBTIOir ©EBTERAlilS 
3Lii CHIMS in one volume forming the 13th volume of 
I)u Mailia’s Histoire Generale de la Chine, edited also bj the 
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learned Fatlier Grosier,, wlio waa-Bibliotlieeaire de Son Altessa 
Royale IVlonsieur, but bad In’mseif never visited Cliiim, A 
considerable part of bis, deseidption.of.tliat Empire is devoted 
to ITatnrai liistory, namelv 108 pages to, .Botany, A new and 
miudi enlarged edition of tbe work be pnblisbed from 1818 to 
1820 ill 7 volumes, nearly .three of them, treating of •Hatural 
history. Yol. II and III, 658 pages, deal with Botany, It 
supplies a mass of most valuable information with respect to 
Cbiiiese plants, the vast mate.riai accumulated by the author, 
having luBcn principally derived from the accounts of the 
Jesuit rnissiouarios found in the Lettrea ediriantes, Dii Halde, 
the Meinoires cone, ics Ghiiiois etc. But G rosier draws also 
from iiir.ny unpublished sources. He endeavours to give a 
list of the Cirinese plants wliieli since then had been desexubed 
by professed botanists. But besides Loureiro’s plants from' 
Southern Ghino, of wliieh he generally gives a full «account, 
Ills enu mere lion of Chinese spetumens known to botanists is 
far from being complete. 

Altbougii Grosier in reproducing all the observations of the 
missionaries eoneerniiig Chinese bo tally, seldom ventures to 
identify the plants described, liis compilation is very useful 
and interesting, and I hope, that with the aid of the identifica- 
tions and ccuiimentaries I have supplied in the preceding 
pages, almost all tlie statements of the Jesuits relating to 
Chinese plants will be understood by botanists. 

We learn from Grosier that the Jesuit missionaries have 
introduced many Chinese plants into tlie 3fimrltlm (Isle de 
Prance) and Bourhon^ where they had also missions. Borne of 
these plants were subsequently introduced from these islands 
into France. Tims Eriohotrija jajponica. 'Lindl. had been 
bro light ^ from Canton to the Mauritius and from this place 
found its. way to France, where ■■ in 1784 one specimen of the,, 
introduced shrubs blossomed. (Grosier II. 504.) — Llvistonia 
clmtensis* Mart, a Chinese palm wn,s for a long time known 
ill Europe under the name of Latania Imrlomai. Lam. — 
WepheUum Lucid was introduced at tbe end of the last cent. 
imm China into the Mauritius and subsequently into Guyana. 
(Grosier II 478.)— In. Lamarck’s Enc. Bot. mauy Chinese 
plants are noticed as cultivated in the Mauritius. I may quote 
Muphoricf. lonrja.na (Ncphelmm longan} Lam, III. 574, Ooolcia 
p^mc^af.a, 1. c. YlII. 327, JDrianclra conlata (Mlaeccoccavermcia}, 
L o. II. 320. Auotui 'imcinata, (Arlaboir?js odoraibsdmid) 1. c. II. 
127, Litsaecv eJmiemis {Tetmntlera IcmrifoUa), 1. c. III. 574. 

DianthuB cliinensis. L. cultivated in Europe since the begin- 
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niDg of the Iasi century lias probably also been introduced by tba 
missionaries. Tournefort, wlio first described tliis plant in tbo 
Memoirs of tbe Acad, of Paris, 1705, p. 264, under the name 
of Gcirijophjlhis cMnensis^ states that Abbe Bignon had received 
(seeds of) it from China about 8 years earlier. 

It is merely for the sake of completeness in illnstrating the 
botanical literature witli respect to China, that I naentioii 
here two volumes of colored drawings of Chinese plants 
published by Buclios, physician in ordinary to King Stanislas. 

1. et etiMimmee des Flenrs qui se cuUwent 
dansi les janlins de la Ghine. Paris 1776, in folio, 100 plates. 

2. Jliwhier on CoUeeHon dss Fkm'tes medio de la CMne^ 
d’apres nil maiiiiscrit peint et unique qui se trouve dans la 
bibliotheque de l^Empereiir de la Chine. 100 plates. 

These drawings with the Chinese names of the respective 
plants added (nob in Chinese characters.) have been copied 
from some Chinese collection of pictures sent by the mis- 
sionaries and have no claim to any botanical vahie. The 
medicinal plants especially are very badly represented. The 
other volume with ornamental plants shows more correct 
drawings. 

Bnc^hoz was a very pi’olific botanical author. But his pnblica- ' 
tions are not entitled to serious attention. Pritzel in his The- 
saurus botanicus, after having enumerated B.’s works states : 

Cataiogiis noster partem solamiiiodo parvam innumerabiiium 
operuin misorriini compilatoris continet, in cujus ignominiam 
r Held tier Buolioziam foetldam condidit et qui per semiseculum 
(1758 — 1807.) ultra 500 volumina consarcinavit. 

The plant Pritzel alludes to is Serissa foetida* Comm. 
Biieliozia ccqrrosmoides. FHer. See above Loureiro’s plants 278. 

We have thus in the preceding pages endeavoured to give a 
general mview of the early knowledge acquired by European 
naturalists into the fiora of China, and have also successively 
onuraerated all Chinese plants which have come under the 
notice of European botanists up to about tbe end of the last 
centurj. Althongh the materials for pursuing this line of 
investig^atlon and. for bxdnging the historical account up to the 
present day have been acciimulated by the author, he must 
now take leave of the reader, not being in the position at* 
present to work up a treatise which would probably occupy 
twice as many pages as the present essay. 
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29 Line 13 For W. Hooker read W, J. Hooker. 

34* ,j 15-17 For as my f rieml -etc., read as I learn from the 
Eeporfc of the kew Gardens 1879, p. 37, FerseaMan raw 

Oliv. — sin : |{|| nan mu. 

5» 

35 

JJ 

2 from below. For On long chii read Oa tong cha. 

^ 5.S 

36 

JJ 

10 FortsF read ts'?/. 



JJ 

19 For call read called. 

JJ 

37 

JI 

4 & 3 from below. For both written in 1701 read written 
in 1700 and 1701. 

r 

38 

JJ 

lO For 1701 (but perhaps in 1700) rmd. 1700. 

ji 

46 

j j 

2 from below. For Linneus read Liunaeas. 


50 

JJ 

10 For ijH ^ read ® 

' . 3» , 

JJ 

}> 

19 For Abictis read Abietis. 


51 

JJ 

11 from below. For Liimetis read Linnaens. 

•> 

62 

JJ 

13 For Lanmiarck'reud Lamarck. 

ti 

61 

JJ 

9 For Orodll. read Crocodil. 

JJ 

JJ 

tf 

13 from below. For H. Asiae read FI. Asiae. 

»» . 

66 

JI 

23 For fractii read fructu. 

9J 

JJ 

>> 

24 For A Kilcola read An Kilcola. 

?J 

67 

JJ 

12 For semiue read seinina. 

!» 

68 

?> 

20 For iiicliidenbe read incliidens. 

JJ 

69 

JJ 

21 For 4-8 read 42. ' ' . 

■5» 

JJ 


18 from below. For 440 read 450. 

JJ 

70 

>1 

9 „ „ For Sigesbeckia read Siegesbockia, and 

add after L*: Gieseke. 

JJ 

73 


23 For fosciciilos read fasciculos. 

JJ 

76 

JJ 

11 from below. For Inall. read Inali. 

„ 

78 

JJ 

25 Dele : Bab it seems ...» to Chiiiensis. L. 

JJ 

jj' 

JJ 

18 from below. For cochllatiim read: coebleatnm. 

JJ 

81 

JJ 

8 Dele : It seems .... to wrong. 

JJ 

87 

JJ 

2 After labrusca add : (T , iicifolia Bge.) . 

' J* 

"92, 

JJ 

6 For hardly read certainly not. 

JJ ■ 

,97. 

JJ 

7 For S52 read S53. 

J! : 

■,,98; 

JJ 

13 For Tim name read The name. 

JJ 

113 

.JJ 

13 from below. For jjf 'a read Perhaps ^ 

JJ 

116 


5 For 543 read 4o3* 

JJ" "■ 

121 

JJ 

8 For Shantung read Chili. 

JJ 

122 

JJ 

9 from below. Bead 16. It is generally etc. 
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EERATA AND ADDEKDA.. 

5 , 123 5 , 9 After imd^ev add : Y, 517. 

„ ij jj 18 foom below. J’o'r Pergiilatoria read. Pergiilaria. 

„ ,j 5 , 19 55 ,5 Por biaug read Hang. 

5 , 144 JJ 2 JjYer Lam. mM var. spiuosa Bg. 

;j 146 3 , 8 & 9 from below. For See above MarMni. 26. read accord- 

ing to Dr. Hance— L. angttlatus. Rich. 

„ 150 last Line. After PL bgk. 123. — add .* Probably ^ iJj ckang Hlian- 
a famous Chin, febrifuge. 



151 Line 

14 from below. After PL hgk. add : 120. 

JJ 

153 

JJ 

20 For Lav. read Sav. 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

6 from below. For Coceinea. Spec, dubiuj read Spec, dubia 
Ooccinea ? 

JJ 

156 

JJ 

18 Por Bullock ? read a Bullock, 

y> 

158 


1 Fele : Ctf after Osh, 

5» 

' j> 

JJ 

16 from below. Por Dec. X. read Dec. XL 

JJ 

159 

JJ 

19 „ 35 Phr 194 read 194. a. 

5> . 

162 

5» 

3 35 „ Por Giesel. read Griseb. 

JJ 

163 

JJ 

14 j, 5 , pbr Oso. read Osb. 

JJ 

165 

JJ 

9 3 j „ After : Climu: add : chi nia. 

?> 

166 

JJ 

18 .For 85 read 185. 

JJ 

167 

JJ 

16 After Eiiropa add : 0. vulg. Bullock, Hupeh. Joiirn. 
Bot. 1880j p. 300. 

JJ 

168 

J> 

21 After Canton add: Amoy. Hance, Joiirn, Bot. 1880, p. 301. 

JJ 

171 

JJ 

14 & 18 from below. For Wickstroemia read Wikstroemia. 

JJ 

173 

JJ 

3 from below. For Morisam, read Mori, sam. 

JJ 

177 

JJ 

8 Por 357 read Zoo. 

JJ 

178 

JJ 

7 from below. For Bernardia read Barnardia. 

JJ 

179 

JJ 

3 „ „ For Hoscopia read Hoscopa. 

J) 

180 

JJ 

26 For Cailadium read Caladiiim. 

JJ 

182 

JJ 

23 After PL hgk. add; 430. 




ARTICIiE II. 


COINS OF THE PRESENT DYNASTY 
OF CHINA.* 

Br S. W. Bushell, M.D. 


I N tlie first number of ibe Journal of tlie Soeietv, published 
ill June 1858, there is a paper by Mr. A. W^die on the 
Coins oi; t lie Tn. Ts'ing or Present I)y misty of China,/’ which 
is 1 ‘xeeileiii- a,s far as it goes. Since its publication however so 
inariy arblit ional varieties have been discovered tluit a collec- 
ti^m of some of tlieni may be useful to tlie numismatic student. 
Chinese authors generally neglect recent coins although the 
latest Xi M-u in his voluminous work the Ku chin clihen Ino 
^ 1^? piiblislied in 1S77 in 36 books, commences with 
a series of the decrees and memorials relating to the coinage, 
with extracts from the ollicial regulations on the subject, and 
<}e votes his 1st book to tlie money of the reigning dynasty 
concluding with the Chia clihng ])criocl. On the large coins 
of tlie Hsieri feng period there is a separate brochure by Pao 
k*ang, the Ta chdlan Con lu published in 1876, 

which contains most accurate woodcuts of the specimens 
described, and giv{‘S also figures of tiie government silver 
and casii notes issued by the .Board of Revenue during the 
same reign, witii an appendix containing a series of letters on 
paper money. 

Nearly ail ilic figures iu iliis paper arc from fac-simiie 
rubbings of coins in n\y own collection. I am indebted to the 
extensive collection cd* Mi\ CK B. Glover for t\vo or three not 
in my possession. I liave figured only such as appear to be 
distinct varieties issued by the government niiitts. No special 
attention has Iieen paid to diiferent modes of writing the same 
Chinese character such as |^, for the second character of 
^ Ch'ien lung ; for pao &c. Still less have 

attempts Leeii inade to include every variation in the sti'okes 


* Bead before the Society on the 7fch June, 1880. 
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of tlie Maiiclm diameters wliieli .are .often corni])!: and due 
only to the, i,gnoraiiee of the illegal coiner.^ 

, S'o. 1 .was is.siied .by the second emperor of the dynasty 
^ T\d fMtng v^ho BUCQf^eded in 1627. The inseription is 
in the o,ngin.arpointiess form of the Manelni chai-n*-ter. T,he 

obverse read in the order— left, .top, bottom, right ™has Sum 

lian ni chiha ^.‘Ho,ney of the T^leii ts\mg period, co.i-fosporiding 
to Ihe Chinese, leu ts'iing ehih pao . 1' lie reverse 

has on the left chtcwcm ten,''’ on the right gau one 
Hang,” giving the value and weight of the coin, f 

ISTos. 2-12 belong* to the reign of fil Shlh tm (1644- 
1661), the first of the dynast}?' to rule over Chinn . and have 
oil the obverse SInm cliik f ang pao Current coin of the Shim 
ehih '(period).” . 

' 17o. 2 ha.s a ring on the reverse, above. 

Ho, S has a dot above. 

Ho. 4 has a dot on the left. 

Ho. »f> has J3i Ha above, indicating its issue from the ^ •§j5 
/fw jng the Board of Be venue. 

Ho. 6' has above ® Hsllan. for Hsiian-fa in tlie iwovince of 

Chih-IL 

Ho. 7 has on the inglit |lf Gli ttan, for Ssu-eh*iian. 

Ho." 8 has on the right 4^ IV u, the ’ meaning of wliicli is. 
doubtful 

Ho, S has on the left Yl “ one.” 

^ Many ’ of these aro given in an article by Mr. J. Kirkwood in the 
China Eevievv (Vol. YII. No. 3) to which I may refer those curious in 
such matters. Nos* 21, 22, 23, 33, 34, 37, 62, 03, 65, 77 for iiistanco differ 
from coins iigured by Mr. Wylie only, if at all, in the slightest variation 
ill the form of the Manchu letters. No 4 in the same article is a typical 
example of the ingenuity of the Chinese variety-monger a common Shun- 
chill coin having been altered by the conversion of ^ tnng into ^ 
shin and some of the strokes of the corresponding Mancha word chiselled 
away so as to form an iliegibio monstrosity. Two of the Chi hsiaisg 
coins are wrongly given as belonging to the Ch^ieii king reign and there 
arc other errors in the brief desoiiptivo notes. On ilio other liancl 
several of the above coins were first figured in this paper and I owe to 
the author some exchanges of rare specimens. 

f For a fall description of this coin see a note of mine in the China 
Review Vol. VI. p. 143. It was modelled after coinH, with the same 
inscription in Chinese on the reverse, current during the Ming dynasty. 
A similar large coin of the Bhun ehih period is referred to in tlie Ku chin 
oh*ien luo with Chines© inscription on the reverse, Mh above, ® 
yi Hang on the right, but it is excessively lare and I have not even seen 

figure of it. 
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17o. 10 lias in Mancliu and Chinese indicating the 

Shan-tiiiig mint, and an additional character 31 K'unfj below. 

ISTo. 11 has F'U in Mancliii and Chinese and was issued in 
Fn-chien where a mint was founded in 1649. 

Ho. 12 has in Manchn and Chinese and was probably 
cast in the Shansi mint. 

Ho. 13 belongs to tlie reign of ^ |f SUng tsu (1662-1722). 
It has on the obverse ICang hsi t-nng -pao, on the reverse Nan 
in Manchii and Chinese, for the Hn-nan mint, with a crescent 
above and dot or star below. 

Ho, 14 is an additional coin of the reign of •fS ^ Shili 
tsimg (1723-1735). It has on the obverse Y'ung olieag {"ung 
paOj on the reverse Facrning^ a transcript of ^ the name 
of the Hiijg-po mint. 

Hos. 15-25 belong to the reign of 3® ^ Kao tswiig (1736- 
1795), and have on the obverse Clilen Iting t"-ung pao, ^‘Current 
coin of the Chlen lung period.” 

Ho. 15 has on the reverse Fao wio, the mint of Wii-elrang 
the provincial capital of Hn-pei, with a star below. 

Ho. 16 the same inscription, with a star above. 

Ho. 17 has on the reverse Fao f ai, a transcript of ^ having 
been issued from tlie mint of ^ T^ai-wan (Formosa). 

Ho. 18 has on the reverse Fao i ‘‘I-ii mint,” a transcript of 
the Chinese ^ and has a bar above. For this mint, as 
well as for the silver coinage of Tibet, the regulation was 
made in succeeding reigns that one fifth of the coins issued 
should have the inscription ChHen limg fimg pao, in memory of 
the conquest of the country, 

Hos. 19-24 * are from the mintvS of Mohammedan cities of 
Chinese Turkestan, the names of which they have on the 
reverse in Maiichu and Turki, the alphabet of the latter being 
derived from the Arabic, but so badly written on the coins as 
to be hardly deciphei’abie. The coins are of reddish alloy 
being composed of 84 pts. of copper, 34.8 of lead, and 1.2 of 
tin, in 120 pts. The zinc which gives the yellow colour to the 
ordinary Chinese coins is not easily obtainable in these 
districts. * 

Ho. 19 has Alcsu on the left in Manchu, Alcst on the right 
in Turki. The transcript in Chinese is [5^ 


* No. 19 is figared by ,Mr. Wylie, Three of the others are also 
included by him but not from actual specimens. 
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No. 2<) lias on tlie left in Manclni, ilu3 Cliineso form of 
■\vliirli is fl' ; aiui U^k in Tin-ki on ilie right. 

No. 21. iias on the left YtfiMyang in Hanclm, iho irnnscript 
of tile Cliinesu Wl j)S 1 Yarhaud on the right in Tia*ki. 

No. 22 Itas on tl 1.0 left iri Maiielin, the tran.seript of 

the Chinese ; ,on tlie right Yarkand, in Turki. 

No. 22 lias Ktahigar on tlm left in M.arie]iu end Kaalujar on 
the riglit in Tnrki. Tlie C!ii.nese form is 

No. 2-1 ha,s .//edo/vra. on the left in Manelm, flie tran.sm'ipt of 
the Clhine.se %| [f|]. The Turki form ongdit to be Khokn.y tlie 
second sydabie ui which, is legible on the coin. 

No. 2o has on the reverse ^ -'li/ -A'.o/o It Is a thin, badly 
cast c(dii annl similar in aspect to the ordinaiy cash of Cocldn- 
Cliina. It is iigiired also in the Ku cliin (‘Irion !no and 
descrilied as is.sued afttii* the submission of [fjC 314 ^ Juan 
kuang ph‘ng. 

No.s. 2<k27 beirnig i.o trie reign of fH Jen rrung (1.79G- 
1820) and have on the obverse Oltia rYuij i- nag ya (k 

No, 2'* has on thci reverse P^vt cN/e/rna. for Board 

of Hevinuc mint with a dot abovea 

No, 27 Pno yimna. for the mint of ihe Board of 

'Works, with a dot below. 

No, 28 the same inscription with a ring below. 

No. 29 ilm cCe for Che-ciiiang mint, with a dot 

belo'W". 

No. 30 Pno for ilio Kiiei-cliou mint, with a 

dot above. 

No. 31 Pan u for 51; the "Wu-ch'ang mint. 

No. 32 Pan ditniy for ^ the Nan-ch'aiig mint, witii a 
dot above on the left. 

Not 33 Pm ytm for ^ ^ the YnTi‘’nan mint, with a crescent 
above. 

No. 34 Pm ihd for ^ ^ the T*ai«wan mint. 

No. 35 Pao i for ^ ^ the I-H mint. 

No. 36 has the same inscription with a perpendicular bar 
below. ^ 

No. 37 has Ah.m on the left in Mancha, on the right in 
Tarki. 


* Mr. Wylio is wrong in refeiTing the coins with this inscription to 
the I'u-ohien mint, the second character of which would bo transliterated 
in Manohtt without an aspirate. 
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Xos. 38 - 0(3 belong to tlie reign of ^ ^ IL^win isung (1821- 
1850) and have on the obverse Tao hating fanypao. 

Iso. 38 has on the reverse Pao cJi^mvaii for MM the Board 
of Keveniie mint, with a dot above. 

No. 39 Pao chi for @ 'ft the Chih-li mint. 

No. 40 Pao fu for ^ fS the Fii-cjiien mint. 

No. 41 Pao slum for ^ the "g ^SSInan-lisi ” mint. 

bTo. 42 Pao h^lyan for the Knei-choii mint, with a 

ring above. 

No. 43 the same with a dot in tlie centre of the circle. 

!No. 44 the same inscription with a cross above. 

jSTo. 45 a cross below. 

No. 46 a solid triangle in relief above. 

'No. 47 a similar triangle below with apex pointing down- 
wards. 

No. 48 a crescent, above. 

No. 49 has a-lso Fao ¥ it fan with ta great” above. 

No. 50 Pao i for ^ ^ the I-limint. 

No. 51 the same inscription with a dot above. 

No. 52 the same with a vertical bar above. 

No. 53 is a larger coin from the I-li mint, wdth the char- 
acter shih ‘‘ ten ” above, indicating its value to be equal to 
ten of the common small cash. 

No. 54 has Ahsu on the left' in Manchu, on the right in Turki. 

No. 55 the same insciuption with /\ ^ pa> nien eighth 
year” (1828) above, and five” below, to mark the 

value. , , ■ '■ ■■ ■ , „ 

No. 56 like the last with shih 10 instead of 5. These two 
coins were issued after the recovery of the Mohammedan cities 
which had revolted from the Chinese rule, and the capture of 
Jehangir the descendant of the old Khoja rulers 

wdio took the title of Saltan in Kashgar in 1826 and was 
afterwards brought to Peking and beheaded. 

The coins issued during the reign of Wen tsimg 

(1851-1861), the title of wdiose reign wo,s ^ H'sienfSng^ are 
much more numerous. On account »of the rebellion in the 
central provinces the supply of cop]:::jpr wdiich is maiidy derived 
from Yunnan was cut oif, and the government w'as reduced to 
great straits. In 1853 Ch*i Chiia-tsao the minister in charge 
of the Board of Eevenue memorialized to advise the issue of " 
large coins equal to ten of the ordinary small cash. Then 
iron furnaces were founded and largo quantities of iron coins 
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ilirown into c'iroiilai lun. Soon after large coins of ilio noniinal 
vaJu(i nl! On ;uul !.U0 were ctish. These were so suri'cssl'nl lhai, 
the princes tuul high otUcials of the Gomieil consi it uieil io put, 
down the mbediiou rec,(ninnended the issue oC hirger tokens 
ea(di one repn^senting o<)0 and 1000 ■iniitSj ilurse eii'culated 
t()gethtM' witli the rest anti a ne\v currency of iron and xi^ic 
snudi cnsl!. 

Atf first both oilieials and corn mon people arc said to Imve 
U!il ted in praise of the eonronience of these large coins, but 
the Ini'ge margin of profit tempted false coiners wlio swttrnied 
like i)e(‘s, jnid tliongh executed in crowds, others took tlieir 
plactn inclndiijg even the Buddhist monks. Tiui result was a 
rapid tioprecialion of tlie large coins and finaily nobody %vouki 
ta.ke tlnuu at any price. Only those of the norninai value of 
10 remained in. circulation and these still oonscituie the Jictnai 
currency of the capital. Their value however inis sunk to 
that of two of the small cash and a tael of silver exchanges for 
about eight hundred. 

The iron money held its ground till 1857 during the first 
Chinese month of which year thei’e was a popular rising in 
Peking and it became, at one bound, so much •worliilcss metal. 
Some of the provincial mints issued iron anil zinc coins which 
had a yet shorter life. 

At the time of the issue of I be large tokens in the capital 
orders were sent to tlH 3 provincial governors to have Bimilar 
coins made in the various mints, after models wdiieli were dis- 
tributed by ilie Board of Revenue. In some of the iniid.s the 
coins were cast but never circulated ; in olliers tliey circulated 
for a .short time and -were then witlidrawu ; in the rest the 
receipt of the models was acknowledged, and some pattern 
coiiiB were duly forwarded for the i-uspectiun of the emperor, 
but no mirit was opened. 

There are altogether so many varieties that a collection in 
tabular form of the specimens figured here, together with the 
fifteen included in Mr, Wylie’s article, may be useful, if only 
as a basis for future discovery and addition. 
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corns Of TH33 PEKSESiT Br^CASTY OF CHINA.^ 

Nos. 57-Oi arc fixmi tlie Board' of Eeveinio aisd Iiavo ilio 
name of tbe niiiit in Manehii pao "oli'iowaM^ tlio transcript of 
^ on ilio revoFHe. 

No, 57 lias on tlu3 (obverse Hsien j'Sng citmig pew “ IJeaTy 
coin of ilie ii’siiMi foiig peiiod’^ on 'ilie reYerse fi£ wu wen 
indicating its va.Ino to l)e o. 

No. 58 rorersc 3^ sJiiJi wen "Hen easin’” Tliia and tlie 
preceding are rare. 

No. 5i) is tlic ordinaiy Board of RoYenne coin, liaYiiig on tlie 
reverso inug ehiin ‘^‘eqiiiYalent to 107’ jioth copper and iron. 
* No. 60 lias on tlie obverse Ihien fcuff ynan pao lairge coin 
of Hsien fcrig’', on ilie reverse lung erh gni ‘‘e€|iiai io 200”. 

No. Gl the same obverse, reverse Uuuj e:.u pal. “ erpuil io 500”. 

No. 62 tlie same obverse, reverse tang elwleu ^Hqiial to 1{)00”. 

Nos. G3-G7 have similar inseript.imis to tho above from 
which they are distinguished by the {iddiriornof n eroseent and 
dot or star on the reverse, to ^dlcw Ihat they vvtoe east and 
prcsenled to the emperor by tho Hereditary Prince of Kb- 

cliHn H Il> 3E- 

Nos. G8-70 are from Ihe Board of Works and haivo the mint 
on the reverse iu j^Ianchu pm guwwip iToin the (Itinese 

No. 08 reverse tang s/V///,. equal to 10” exists also in iron. 

No. 60 reverse tang aw, pal “equal to oOO.” ' 

No. 70 reverse tang cltlvn “equal to 1000”. 

Nob. 71-71 lielong to ('jhili-li and were issued from Pao-ting- 
fn, the provincial capital. They have on the re\’f‘rse the name 
of the mint in IManchu pea chp the transcript of S* 

No. 71 is the unit, and occurs both in copper and iron. 

No. 72 reverse fang $hlh “equal to 10”. 

No. 73 Imig vm shik “equal to 50”, 

No. 74 iang pal “ equal to 100”. 

Nob. 75*78 are from tho mint established at Chi-chou for tho 
eastera division of the prorince of Ohili-li. Tho mint-name 
on. the * reverse is in Manehu pao hi, the transcript of ® 

No small cash appear to liavo been issued. 

No. 75 reverse tmig wn “ equal to 5”. 

No. 70 tang Mh “equal io 10”. ' 

No. 77 king wu sit Ik “ equal to 50”. 

No. 78 fang pal “'equal to 100”, 

Nos. 79-81 have on tho reverse the Mancka pao isl, the 

transcript probably of g ^ tho mint of Tsi-nan-fa in Shan- 
tung. The mint in this province was closed in the Ch'ien-lung 
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reigB and tliere is no i^ecoi'd of its Baying been re-opened. 
Tiie specimens figured are extremely rare and appear to be 
examples of a few patterns cast merely for imperial inspection 
as described above. 

dN’o. 79 is the unit, from Mr. Grlover’s collection. 

80 tbe ‘‘ lieavy coin’’ with toay s‘/u7i equal to 10” on 
; ,tlie reverse. 

tang im sldh equal to 50”. 

ITos. 82-85 are from tbe mint of Sa-cliou-£ii in the 
province of Obiang-sii liaving on the reverse in Manclui ]pao 
the transcript of The units, 10 and 100, are figured in 

Mr. Wylie’s paper and these complete the series. 

bfo. *82 has on the reverse -loU' ‘‘equal to 5”. Both 
copper and iron specimens occur. 

, IS^o. 83 temg erh sldh “equal to 20”. 

ISTo. 81 tmig san sldh “equal to 30”. • 

bTo. 85 tang tvu sldh “ equal to 50”. 

ISTos. 86-87 are ■ from the Che-chiang mint and have in 
Manchii on the reverse pae cAe, the transcript of 

bfo. 86 has sldh “ ten ” on the reverse. It is much rarer 
than, the coin of corresponding value figured by Mr, Wylie 
with ^ 

xTo. 87 is also a rare coin in tho collection of Mr. H. B. 
Morse with tang sszi sldh “ equal to 40 ” on the reverse and is 
the o*nly known instance of that value. 

hlos. 88-90 are from the province of Ghiang-hsi and have on the 
reverse in Mancliu ptcj cliang^ the transcript of ^ for the 
]^"an-ch'ang-fii mint. TJiey arc of 1, 10 and 50 nominal value 
and the inscriptions are similar to the preceding. 

Hos. 91-104 are from the Fu-chien mint and have on the 
reverse in Mancha the transcript of ^ |lg. 

ISTo, 91 obverse Ilsienfeng clmng pao ; on the reYerse temg wu 
“equal to 5”, the nominal value, and on the rim. erh climi wu 
fen “ two chhen five ftm”, the weight. This style of inscription 
of characters within squares sunk in the rim was adopted from 
the Japanese. 

hTo. 92 has on the obverse Hsien feng ftmg pao^ on the 
reverse yl sldh “10”. 

ISTo. 93 on the obverse Jlsien fhg eJmag gjaOj and tbe same 
reverse. . . 

No. 94 the same obverse and reverse witJi the addition of 
cM clmng wn cliien “of the weight of 5 ch'ien ” on the rim of 
the reverse. 
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Ko. 95 is similar but with cJii/clmm on the field 

of the reverse. ' ' ' . ' ^ ^ 

No. 96 on obverse Ildeiri f eng fmig^ao, on toy evBt^ ere smIi ‘nIO". 

No. 97 on obverse Hsimi feng cliung g)fA,o^ reverse. 

No. 98 is identical with one 

Hang’’ on rim. 

No. 99 c/ii (Siting yi hhm/ on the field of the revi'vsc. 

No, 100 on obverse lisien 0ng t\mg giao, on reverse 'n;w. 
sliiJi ‘^50”. 

No. 101,011 obverse Glmng‘;pao^ on reverse wu sMk 

No. 102 the Biime \Yith erh tim cJiien on the rim 

of reverse., ' ■ 

No. 103 on obverse Hslen f eng clmng giaop on reverse yi 

No. 104 similar with the weight — 5 Hang-— c/^/t ekimg lou 
licmg^ on the rim of the reverse. 

Nos. 105-108 are from the Hu-nan mint and have on the 
reverse in Manchn pan /e, the transcript of for Cidaiig- 

te-fn. Of Nos. 106, 107 I have both copper and iron coins. 

Nos. 109-116 are from the Ho~nan mint, haviiig on the 
reverse in Manchu pao ho, the transcript of 

No. 109 is figured from an iron coin. No. 110 has a 
crescent, 'No. Ill a circle on the reverse ; these are of copper 
but so wretcbedl^r cast as to be almost illegible, and it is possi- 
ble that the Manchu legend Ib pm m for the Chiang-su mint. 

No. 112 reverse ton/ “ equal to 10”. 

No. 113 tang nm slilh equal to 50”. 

No. 114 tang pal ‘‘equal to 100”. 

No, 115 tang vm gmi “equal to 500”. 

No. 116 tang chHen “equal to 1000”, 

Nos. 117, 118 are from the Shan-ai mint and have on the 
rovei'se in Manchu pao chin (tdn), the transcript of ^ 
the name of the mint being derived from the ancient name of 
the province. 

Nos* 119-124 are from the Shen-si mint liaving on the 
reverse in Manchu pao shan, the transcript of ^ 

No. 119 is the ordinary small cash. 

No, 120 has on the reverse tang sliih “ equal to 10”. 

No. 121 tang -ivn shih “equal to 50”. 

No. 122 tang p)ai “ equal to 100”. 

No, 123 tang ton pcvi “ equal to 500”. 

No. 124i tang cli leAi “equal to 1000”. This specimen has 
on the reverse a square sunk in the rim below containing the 
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cliaracter ^ humi, to indicate that it belongs to a govei’iiment 
coinage. 

I:Tos. 125-129 are from a mint started during this reign for 
the province of Kan-su at Kung-ch’ang-fii, and have on the 
reverse in Manchu pao hmg, the transcript of ^ 

Ko. 125 has on the reverse tang wu “equal to 5”. 

Ko. 126 67i77t “ equal to id”, 

Ko. 127 to 2 i/ u’w “ equal to 50”. 

Ko. 12B “ equal to 100”. 

Ko, 129 to]/ “ equal to 1000”. 

. Nos. 130, 131 are from a mint founded in tlie extreme N.W. 
of the province of Ka.nsu at Urumtsi, called by the Chinese 
Ti-hiia-chou, and have on the reverse in Manchu the 

transcript of ^ They are of red copper without zinc in 
the alloy like 'the lii coinage. 

No. 130 has on the reverse king pa “ equal to 8” and is a 
solitary instance of this denomination. 

No. 131 ilrZ/T- “equal to 10”. 

Nos. 132, 133 belong to the Kuang-si mint and have on the 
reverse in Manchu jnm lm% the transcript of ^ for the 
capital Kiiei-lin-fu. No 133 of the nominal value of 10 seems 
to have been the only large coin cast. In the adjoining province 
of Kuang-tung it is said that no large cash were issued from 
the mint* * 

Nos. 134-138 are from the .Ssu-ch’uan mint and have 
on the reverse in Mancha pao clixman, the transcript of ^ Jlf. 

No. 135 has a crescent on the reverse. No. 136 the 
character ^ “ nnit.” 

No. 137 tang sink “ equal to 10”. 

No. 138 tang ivu shih “equal to 50”. 

Nos. 139-147 are from the mint of the provincial capital of 
Yun-nan and have on the reverse in Manchu pao ojon, the 
transcript of § 8- There are many varieties of small cash 
of which eight are figured. No. 140 has on the i^everse^ a 
circle above. No. 141 a circle below. No. 142 a crescent with 
a dot. No 143 has a form of the character wu “five” above, 
referring probably to the month of the year, possibly to the 
year of the reign. No. 144 has ^ ho^ perhaps a contraction of 
shih “ ten”, above, a circle with central dot below. 

No, 145 has a crescent below. ‘ 

No. h46 also a crescent below and sWi. “ 10” above. 

No. 147 has on the reverse img sUh “ equal to 10”, 
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Isos. 143, 149 are fmm tlie 'mint Tiing-cii'-nan~fLi in the 
pixnn'nce of yniinaii, and have on the reverse in Maiiciiii 
tmifi, the transcript of ^ 

1 ^ 0 . 149 has on the reverse the Chinese character cheng 
above- The first month of the year is .called cheng yiieh. 

iN*os- 150*156 belong to the province of Kaei-choii where 
there are txvo mints, one at Knei-yang-fii, the capital, the other 
at Ta-ting-fii. The coins of both have on the reverse in 
Manchii -pao Ic ij/cm, the transcript of ^ 1^, from the aneieiit 
name of the conn try, 

No. 151 has on the reverse mn “three ’’ probably the moritii 
of the year in which it was issued. 

No. 152 a cross, a form of ssil “four”. 

No. 153 a form of ch^l seven in the same style of figure. 

No. 154 67r/7i “ten”. 

No. 155 tang sliHi “equal to 10”. 

No. 156 tang im shih “equal to 50”. 

Nos. 157-160 ai'e from the Hn-pei mint in the city of Wu- 
ch^aug-fu and liave on the reverse in JManchu pnc '?g the 
transcript of The denominations are 1, 10, 50 and 

100, wnth the usual inscriptions on the reverse. 

No. 161 belongs to the original Hii-uan mint which was at 
Chang-slia-fa, the capital of the province, and has on tlie 
reverse in Manchn pao nan, the transcript of This city 

was taken by the Taip'iug i7]LSurgents before the issue of the 
large coins which were struck for tins province at a new mint 
founded at Ch'ang-te-fii (Figs. 105-108). 

Nos, 162-164 *are from the Hi mint, having on the reverse 
in Manchn ymo i, the transcript of ^ 

No. 162 .has on the obverse Hsien feng fnng pao, and is the 
unit of the currency. 

No. 163 obverse Hsien fmig clmng pao, reverse tang wa skill 
“equal to 50”. 

No. 164 obverse Hsien feng yuan pm, reverse iang pal 
“ equal to 100”. 

Nos. 165-169 are from the Aksu mint and have the name of 
the city on the reverse — on the left in l^Ianchu, on tlie right 
in Tux'ki which is written with the Arabic alphabet. 

No. 165 represents the unit. 

No. 166 has on the obverse Hsien fSng thing pao, on the 
VQYQTse tang im “equal to 5”, 

No. 167 a similar obverse with tang sliili, “equal to 10”, 
on the reverse; A Chinese numismatist, with draracteristic- 
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allj minute analj^sis, notes tlaafc tlie cliaiacter § is iirmsiially 
] 3 roacI and sprawling, proring that the old Tao kuang moulds 
were nsed, the' characters being obliterated (see Nos. 

55. 56) and replaced with a separate stamp. 

No. 168 obverse Hsian fS^ig chung pao, reverse tang wu sJiik 
equal to 50”. 

No. 169 obverse Ifsien feng yuan pao, reverse, tang paq 
equal to 100”. 

Nos. 170, 171 are from the Yarkand mint and have the name 
of the city on the reverse, on the left in Mancha — Yerhiyang — 
on the light in Tiirki — Yarhaml. 

No. 170 obverse Hsian fSng tmig gjao, reverse tang sJifh 
equal to 10”. 

No. 171 obverse Jlsien feng yuan g?ao, reverse tang 
equal to 100”. 

No. 172 is figured here from its similarity in style of inscrip- 
tion and alk\y to the coins of Chinese Turkestan. It has a on 
the obverse Ilslen feng fiing pao, on the reverse tang lou, ‘k'qual 
to 5”, and two other characters which would appear to he Man- 
chii and Tiirki but are so badly written as to bo undecipherable. 

Nos. 173-203 belong to the reign of ^ ^ Afu tsimg (1862- 
1874). After the death of his father on August 22ud 1861 at 
J5-ho (Jchol), the new emperor succeeded and Chi hsiang 
“ G'ood Luck” was chosen for the name of the epoch, the first year 
of which would have been 1862, After the return to Peking 
however there was a ro%p (Ydai^ iAxe Council of eight appointed 
by the late Emperor were degraded and the principal members 
executed, and Prince Kuiig, in conjimction with the two 
Empresses Dowager, became Regent, The nien hao was 
then changed to Thing chih Dnion in order”. Money had 
already been cast in the metropolitan mints but it had not yet 
been issued, so that the cash wnre re-melted, a few only being 
kept as curiosities. They are figured here. 

No, 173 has on the obverse Chi hsiang clmng p)ao ^^HeSuYj 
money of the Chi hsiang period”, on the reverse tang shih 
“ equal to 10” with the name of the Board of Revenue Mint 
in Manehninro cltHoivan. ‘ ' ^ 

No. 174 a similar inscription with pao ymmn in Manchu 
for the Board of Works Mint on the reverse. 

Nos. 175-176 with the inscription Chi hsiang fnngpao 
Current money of the Chi hsiang period” belong to the unit 
curmney of the same two mints. 

No. 177 has on the obverse T^ung chih t^mig pao^ on the 
reverse pao olYiotoan for the Board of Revenue Mint, 
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Ko. 178 on the revevm pao ymom, the Board of Works. 

jS^o. 179 6*/a for the 01iih4i 

No. 180 the CMang-sn mint. 

No. 181 'pao die for the ChS-chiang 

No. 182 'pao dictncj for the Ohiang-si mint. 

Nos. 183-186 liQ^ve pao fii * for the Fmciiiemmint. No. 183 
has also on the reverse the Chinese character dieag probably 
for the first month. No. 184 in contracted 

form. No. 185 sldk ten’h No. 186 Mi erli ^‘12.’^ 

No. l8?pao c/uh for the Shan-’si 

No. 188 pao hiiag for the Kansu, mint at Kung-ch aiig-fii. 

No. 189 -pao kui for the Kuang-si mint, and a circle above. 

No. 190 rJhtavi for the Ssu-chuan min^^ 

No.s. 191, 192^(10 ?/nM for the Xun-nan mint with ^ (a con- 
traction of ten ?); and skill yi “11”. 

No. 193 pao king for the second Yun-nan mint at Tung- 
ch^uan-fii, with ckeng above and a crescent below. 

No. 194j:7ao n for the Hu pei mint. 

No. 195 pao nan for the Hu-iian mint. 

No. 196 pao hmaang for the Kuang-tung mint. 


On these specimens the fu i:i written with a diphthong instead with 
to simpte vowd to® in preceding reigns. 
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TABLE OF MINTS AMQ ANNUAL GOiNAOE (1865). 


PEOYmCB]. 

CITY. 

MINT IS'AME. 

ANNUAL COINAGE. 

ChiUi ......... 

Peking 

Pao cliiian ... 

899 , 866,000 

' , ?:?, . 


Pao.ynan ... 

449 , 928,000 

)) ...... 

Paotingfn ... 

Pao chill ... 

60 , 756,840 

Shansi 

T'aijnaiifn ... 

Pao tsin 

17 , 472,000 

Kiangsu ...... 1 

Siichonfii ... 

Pao so... 

111,992,052 

Kiangsi 

Hancluingfu . 

Pao cli'ang . . . 

42 , 037,992 

Fukien 

F 11 chon fa ...| 

Pao fu 

43,200,000 

Chekiang- ... 

Plangehoiifii .| 

Pao che 

129 , 600,000 

Hupei 

Wnch*a.ngf 11 . 

Pao wu 

84 , 420,000 

Htinan 

Ch'angshafn . 

Pao nan 

48 , 064,000 

Shensi 

Sianfii. 

Pao shan 

94 , 689,040 

Ssiichhian . . . 

Ch't3ngtnfu ... 

1 Pao ch'nan .. 

. 157 , 733,333 

Kmngtaiig... 

Kiiangchonfu 

1 

Pao knang .. 

. 34 , 560,000 

Knangsi 

'Kneilinfn . . . 

Pao kuei 

24 , 000,000 

Ynimaii 

Yniinanfn ... 

Pao ynn 

. 126 , 682,480 

5? 

Tnngch'uanfn 

,! Pao tung ., 

. 44 , 886,600 

Kueichou ... 

Kueiyangfii - 

. Pao ch'ien ., 

67 , 329,900 



. Tatingln ... 

. if 

22 , 443,300 

Hi 

- Knldp 

. Pao i 

1 , 122,000 
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This collection o£ small Tiing cliili cash is not complete nnd 
it may be siipplementecr by a table of the miiitvS and ot' tlio 
amount of copper money annnally cast at each, extracted froni 
tie 1^: ^ n pS B'j M’ the otEcial regnlations of the j'.loaiai 
of Revenue as corrected up to 1865. The numbers are 
generally calculated for ordinary yeai^s and would be propor- 
tionally greater when, there is an intercalary month. This 
work may be referred to for detaiLs concerning’ the alloy, the 
source of the metal used &c. The general weiglit of each 
cash is directed to be 1*2 cliheii. A number of heavier coins 
weighing 1*6 chheri are cast before the new year for distribu- 
tion among the guards and eunnchs of the palace, made of 
pure brass composed of 60 per cent of copper and 40 per cent of 
zinc; these are called Icua teri^g cliien “lamp hanging moiiejd’j 
in popular slang Juiang Jcm4rd jellQ\Y covers”. Tlie percent- 
age of the ordinary money ought to be 54 of copper, 42*75 of 
zinc, 3*25 of lead. In the provinces where tlie copper is of 
inferior quality no lead must be used, its place beiiig supplied 
with zinc. In Hi where there is no zinc there are in 12 
parts, 8*4 of copper, 3*48 of lead and 0*12 of tin. 

With regard to the* form etc. at the beginning of each 
reign, models are carved in ivory and preserited to the 
superintendent of the central mint. If approved these are 
copied with the chisel in pure copper,- and the copper models 
are used to impress the first moulds in which tlie *‘mii eh'ien” 
are produced. These “mother coins” are distributed to the 
various mints, and the provincial authorities luive to cast from 
them a number of “ yang chHen” “pattern coins” and forward 
them to the Emperor for approval. 

ISTos. 197-203 comprise large coins which have survived 
from the token-issue of the previous reign, and all have the 
inscription T\ing chili chmg pao, with the exccpt-ion of the 
Yarkand specimen which has fmig pao, 

Ro. 197. has on the reverse Tang Mh “equal to 10” and is 
from the Hu pu mint. 

hTo. 198 belongs to the Kung pu mint. 

No, 199 with larig wu “ equal to 5” and 200 ^ang sliili 
“equal. to 10” are from the Kung-cU'ang-fu mint in Kan-su. 

Ko. 201 with the inscription A ksu in Manchu and Turki is a 
large well-cast specimen and has the appearance of a model coin. 

Ko. 202 with tmig sJiih “ equal to 10” has Yerhumg in 
Manchu, Yarhcmd in Tiirki. 

Ko. 203 is an anomalous coin extracted from the Taclucn Touiu 
withpao i for the Hi mint and iangs^U “equal to 4” on the reverse. 
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Isos. 204-207 belong to tbe present Emperor the title of 
wliose reign is Kiiang bsli Briliiaut snccession” beginning 
in 1875. They are specimens of the large and small coinage 
of the two metropolifcaii mints. 

Nos. 208-211 are examples of medals cast in the govern^ 
raoiit mint. 

No. 208 has on theobYex’se K^ang h$i cliwng i^ao Heavy coin 
of the period iCang hsi” (1662-1722) : on the reverse a dragon 
and phoenix with two medallions containing the characters -pao 
cli'tmn, tiie name of the mint. A similar medal contains two 
drn.gons on the reverse. These are said to have been cast in 
obedience to a special decree for imperial presents. Dragon and 
phoenL'C /medals were east daring the three succeeding reigns 
but not for imperial wise and the execution is much ioferior. 

No. 209 has on the obverse Tao hncmj t\mg pao, on the 
reverse T'ienJi.ua fai]} mg. ‘‘ Peace throughout the empire”. 
Coins witli this and other felicitous sentences, such as ^ ^ 
% # ang riling fa hiiei “ long* life, happiness and rank’', 
are cast at the new year aiid presented with the “lamp-money” 
for palace use, and are said to be att‘ached to the corners of 
wrappers t%c. No. 210 with fien lisia “The empire 

under one rule” is a similar medal ol; tlie reign Hsien feng. 

No. 211 is a medal with the inscription Thing chili fwig pao, 
and on the reverse figures of the eight diagrams. Whenever 
a new hall is built in the palace, a pao ho “precious box” is 
put tipon iho main beam with these “ pa kria” medals inside 
and built into the roof. The box contains in addition current 
coins of the period, precious stone^s, the five kinds of metal, 
the five sorts of grain and silk of different colours. Placing 
tins box under thn roof is another instance of the curious con- 
trariety of Chinese customs compared wdth those of the west. 

Nos. 212, 218 are examples of charms, each one taken from 
a series, which are sometimes .confounded -with circulating 
coins of the same period. It is a common superstition that a 
set of twenty Kang hsi coins, strung together so that the 
natues of the mints on the reverse can be read as a kind of 
verso, are an eificient protection, if carried by the traveller, 
against disaster by sea or land. A complete set of the original 
coins not being so easy to get the demand is suppliect by a 
more modern issue. . The Tao kuang ami Hsien feng sets 
have the Alauelm pao all through, the Thrug cliih set the 
names of the localities transcribed in badly v/rifcten Manchu, 
as well as in Chinese. 
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Kos. 214, 215 belong to fg ^ Fu wang, a descendant of tbe 
Ming Dynasty wbo Axas proclaimed at bTanking in 1G44. 

ISTo. 214 has on tlie obverse ILung hiiang fmuj on tbo 
reverse two dots above and belovA^ Two otliei' small coins of 
tills issue exist, one with a ring above, the other -with the 
character U written transversely below. 

ISTo. 215 is a large coin wdth the same inscription on the 
obvei'se, and on the right of the reverse erli ‘Hwo” indicating 
•its value. 

l:Tos. 216, 218 were issnedby T^ing wan g, another prince 

of the Ming who established his court at Fii chon in 1645. 

ISTo. 216 has on the obverse Lung icu fang ^ao and a plain 
reverse, 

hTo. 217 a dot on tbe reverse above. 

ITo. 218 with the same inscription and plain reverse is a 
large coin and equivalent to two of the ordinary cash. It 
occurs both in copper and iron. 

ITos. 219-230 were issued by another scion of the Ming, 
Yung ming wang who w^as proclaimed Emperor on 
the death of T'ang wang in 1646. 

1^0. 219 has on the obverse Yung li tung pao, on the reverse 
two dots. 

ISTo. 220 on the reverse Iciuig for Knng pn below. 

ILo, 221 the same character on the right of the reverse. 

ITo. 222 “ imperial”. 

ISfo. 223 ill cJiili ^‘imperial order”, 

Ho. 224 fp 0 for the province of Hu-pei, of which it is the 
ancient name. 

Ho. 225 ^ iao for the chief officer of the circuit tao-t*ai. 

Ho, 226 for the prefect. 

Ho, 227 is a thicker coin with Zl IE erli li, the last charac- 
ter being contracted, indicating the value. 

Ho. 228 with the same obverse in the seal character and 
• plain reverse is equal to two small cash. 

Ho. 229 a larger coin has on the reverse wti U 6 li”, its 
value in silver and is eqnai to 5 unit-coins. 

Ho. 230' still larger has on the reverse yifen, shewing its 
value to be one hundredth of a tael of silver, equivalent to 10 
small coins, 

Hos. 231-234 belong to the coinage of another descendant 
of the Ming entitled Jm Wang whose seat of government 
was at T aichou in Chekiang, Only one coin of this issue is 
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figured in Mr. Y\"y lie's paper with p Jiu on the reverse for the 
Board of E^eveniie. 

Ho. 231 wdfch Ta 'nvmg fungpao on the obverse has a plain 
reverse.. 

Ho. 232 has X the Board of Works. 

Ho. 233 III slLuai, “commander-in-chief.” 

Ho* 234 the Ksame character on the riohfc. 

• ' O ’ 

Ho. 235 belongs to the coinage of the rebel„5l Chang 

Hsien-chnng wdio established himself in the eapitai of the 
province of Ssti-ch'nan in 1644. It has on the obverse Ta slvtm 
fung pao, on the reverse below’* ^ Im iov the Board of Bo venue, 

Hos. 236, 237 belong to the issue of another lobel ^ 

Sun Mo waiig, the adopted son of the last, who Avas proclaimed as 
^ 3E Tung p'ing w^ang. Ho 236 has on the obverse 
Using cWao fiung ]pap, on the reverse hung for the Board of 
Works. Ho 237 is a larger coin wdth "the same inscription, 
equal to two of the former. The existence of any coin of this 
mintage wn-th plain reverse is very doubtful. 

Hos. 238-245 wmre issued by the Chinese gener alll H M 
Wu Saii-kuei who had invited the Manchus into China, and 
been appointed by them to rule Yunnan with the title of 
“ Prince for the pacification of the West” ^ If X- He cast 
money then with the inscription ^3 M JS ^ Li yitng fung 
jpao. In 1674 he declared himself Emperor with Chao wu as 
the title of his reign. 

Ho. 238 has on the obverse Id yung i\mg jpao, on the reverse, 
below, for the Boord of Woi^ks. 

Ho. 239 on the reverse to the left U indicating the value. 

Ho. 240 on the reverse, above, Icuei for the province of 
Kuei-ehon. 

Ho. 241 oh the right ywu for the province of Yun-nan. 

Ho. 242 with wiir li on the reverse, is equal to 5 small coins. 

Ho. 243 wdth yi fen, the silver- value, written transversely 
on the reverse, is an unusually small coin. 

Ho. 244 the ordinary large cash of this mint, equal also to 
10 units, has on reverse yifon at the top and bottom. 

Ho. 245 with the same inscription and value has yi written 
in its more complicated form. 

Ho. 246 has oil the obvex'se Chao wu ^ungggao, on the reverse, 
below, hung, for the Board of Works. 

Ho. 247 has clieng above and ckxmg below on the reverse, the 
meaning of which is not clear. 
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1:^0. 24S is a iinit-ooiu with the same inscription in the seal 
cliaraoter on tJie obrerse and plain' rever>se. 

Ko. 249'^' a large coin with an inscription iu the same stvie, 
lias on the ro\'erse ^ for the silycr- value. 

Ko. 250 was issued by ilh We Sluh-faii the grandson 
and successor of Wii San-kuei who died in 1679. It has on the 
obverse IJ/og/ Ima fungpao, on the reverse, on the right, Imng 
for the Board of Works. 

Nob. 251-253 belong to another rebel coinage of the beginn- 
ing of the reigniiig Manchii dynasty and w^ere issned by 
Sfe Ib j© KSiuj 0/ebn/ c/iwg/ who headed an insurrection in 
l^u-chien and Kuarig-tung which was put down in two years. 

No. 251 has on the obverse Yu mm tiling f ao^ on the reverse, 
on the right, i^ung. 

No. 252 a large well cast coin with the same inscription on 
the obverse, has on the reverse for the silver- value, 

shewn ng that ten w^erd equivalent to one tael. 

No. 253 a similar coin with y I' clHen on left of the 
reverse, che for the province of Che-chiang on the right, f 

Nos. 254-258 belong to the coinage of the T'aiphng rebels. 
The rebellion began in Kuangsi and the chief ^ Himg 

Hsiu-ch'uaii declared himself Emperor in 1851 and took for 
the title of his dynasty !lc ^ 3^ S Tai p'ing t'^ien kiio 

Celestial State of Great Peace.’*' He died in 1864 and 
Nanking wns retaken the same year. 

No. 254 has on tlie obverse UTai ^Mng tlcni hm, on the reverse 
pn.o “ sacred money”. 

No. 255 the same inscription, wn’tli sheng pao wnntten trans- 
versely. 

No. 256 the same obverse in different order, and a similar 
reverse. 

No, 257 on the obverse Tien htio slwng pao Sacred money 
of the Celestial State”, on' the reverse Fai y ing. 

No. 258 on the obverse Faipmg sheng pao “ Sacred money 
of the T"ai p*ing” with Tien law on the reverse, J 

^ Mr. Wylie’s No. 220, an axiomalous figure with seal-character, olwei>:o 
and reverse in the ordinary style, is perhaps figiwed from description 
only, I have never seen an actual specimen like it, 

f Another coin of this mint is mentioned withlll;^(^rh on the reverse. 

;t Silver coins of dilforent denominations were issned by the T'aipiug 
rebels -with tlie legend THen hw shSmj pao “ Sacred coin of the Celestial 
State”. The official silver coinage of Tibet instituted in 1792 is also not 
included in this paper, having been figured and described in tho 
China Beview” Yol. "VL p. 349. I have heard of silver coins issued 
recently by Tso Tsinig-t'ang iu JCausii bat have, not soon a specimen. 
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'No, 259 is a specimen which appears to belong to a recent 
rebel coinage. It has on the obverse Huang tl f^ing pc(/j 
“Oircnlating coin of the Hnang ti (Emperor)”, on the reverse 
2^70 6://.6Hhe name of the Che-ehiang mint: 

111 the third year of Hsien f^ng (1853), when the large 
copper tokens were coined, the government paper currency of 
preceding d^aiasties was also revived. Tlie notes of two 
Idiids, cash-notes and silver notes, were issued by the Board 
of Be venue and forced into circulation by paying part of the 
salary of ofiicials in the new currency and by compelling the 
hanks and large pa, wnbroking establishments ' to accept it in 
lieu of more solid money. , The value of these notes however 
depreciated rapidly until in 1861 they were sold b}^ Dutch 
auction. in the streets of the capital at a discount of 97 per 
cent (see Dr Bennie’s Peking a, nd the Pekingese). Soon after 
this they disappeared altogether from circulation. 

The cash-notes are of four denominations equivalent to 500, 
1000, 1500, and 2000 cash respectively. They are printed 
from wood-biocks with blue ink on thick whitish paper. The 
specimen figured is of the value of 1000 cash. It is headed 
Ta climg pao cliao ^‘Money note of the great Cli'ing (dynasty)”. 
The ornamental border has above two dragons striving for a 
pearl, below the fabulous mountain of precious stones with 
coral-trees in the midst of sea weaves, and at the sides clouds 
interrupted by medallions containing, on the right the charac- 
ter Hiea hsia f>ung hnng To circulate throughout the empire,” 
on the left Gh'ln f ing cl ihi ju 'Issued, and accepted at equal 
value.” Within the border -are three lines; the central 
specifying the value “ Equivalent without deduction to 1000 
pieces of government cash”; the right the number 426 in black, 
partly stamped partly written, cLassified under the character 
pie7i (one of the words of the thousand character classic used 
numeratively) ; the left the date “ Made in the seventh year 
of Hsien feng (185?)”, the number of the year stamped in 
blue with a separate stamp. Below these is printed: “These 
“notes shall circulate in place of government cash and will be 
“received in tbe proportion fixed for the different taxes, for 
“ all the customs dues, and for the purchase of rank. The 
“ treasuries both of the capital and provinces shall alike accept 
“and forwuird them. The cash- notes shall be exchangeable 
“for government silver-notes in the propoidioii of 2000 cash 

^ Tiiere is an exicelknc illustration of a 2000 cash note dated 1859 in 
Col. Yule’s Marco Polo (Yoh L p. 384), 
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‘'‘for one tael of silver. The large square rormilion seal in the 
centre is tha,t of the BeYeniie Board in Manchn and Chiiiese, 
Ta cJrin(f pao (^lacreMh oblong seal in black 

under the date is that of tlie offieial in eliargo put on when the 
number is written., There is also at the side a round seal 
(differing in design in diifereiit notes) and blotched lines 
made with a briish before the note has been out from the tally. 

Tlio silver notes are printed on fine Co rean paper, also from 
wooden blocks, in blue. I have examples of 1, ^1, 5, 10 and 
GO taels and figure the first. The ornamental border has five 
dragons traversing clouds in the direction of a pearl emitting 
rays of brilliance like flames, and waves of the sea below with, 
precious em]:)lems tloating upon them. Within this border 
there is at the top an. oblong frame containing, in Alancbii 
Toihun rii cbiirhcui vl nlpan bml'er/j, in Cliinese IIii' pii htiau 
plao “ Govornmont note of tBe Board of Revenue.’’ The 
central line has “ Equivalent by the two tacd scale to one tacd 
of pure silver”, the number impressed in black >Yiih a largo 
stamp. On the right “ Eurnber 29G43 of the numeral kung”, 
tlie fi,rst diameter stamped in black, the number ^written. On 
the left the dale “ Elsien feng 8rd year (I8h3), 31th month, 
9th day”, the year and monbli printed in black by separate 
stamps, the clay in manuscript. There is printed below: 
“ The J3oard of Revenue has mcraorifilized to recommend the 
circulatioii of government notes’ All vshall willingly take 
these government notes in excliange for silver and for copper 
‘‘ money, and they shall bo equivalent in all eases to silver. 
“ In accordance wnth the regulations fixed by the Board, 
“they shall be accepted in definite proportion in payment 
“of government duos. Those who counterfeit them shall 
be punished according to the statutes and .shall not be 
“ pardoned.” Outside the border on the left near the top is 
printed “ Bach tael is 6 per cent less than that of the treasury 
scale.” There are two vermilion seals with inscription in 
Manciiu and Chinese, the small square one in the centre being 
IIu iiiblcuan pkto yung ytum f.ung hsing “The Board of Revenue 
government note for everlasting circulation.” The large oblong 
one on the. edge Mu pt(, hmu piao so hum fang “ The ofiicial 
seal of the Board of Revenue government note office.” The 
third large square crimson seal on the right edge with the 
Chinese inscription Mu jMi ehih yin “ Seal of the Board of 
Revenue” indicates that the note is for px^ovincial circulation. 
The figure below to the left is the private signature impressed 
when the number is written. , , , , 
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ARTICLE ILL 


THE ^^NATURALISTIC*’ PHILOSOPHY 
OF CHINA/" 

By 'Fredertg H. Balfour. P.R.G.B. 


I T occasionally happens that a sadden ray of cleai' and valua- 
ble light is thrown npon a long- disputed subject frino a 
scarce the very oxisteuee of whieh was ansaspected, and 
the aathority of whicli would certainly never have been allowed. 
Just as an accident may reveal what generations of scientific 
men have laboured in vain to discover : just as a rank outsider 
may win a race, or the dart, shot at a venture, hit the buil’s-eye 
when trained arcliers have discharged a quiver-full of arrows 
‘without success, — so may some happy and spontaneous phrase, 
falling from one who approaches a topic of interest or difficulty 
for the first time, fresh and unencumbered by preconceptions or 
the dissertations of experts, embody in itself the kernel of the 
enigma, and make the whole thing promptly and for ever, 
plain. And such a service has, I think, been lately rendered " 
to the cause of philosophical research in China, An able 
American writer, whose recent work on Oriental Religions ’’ 
is, or ought to be, on the shelf of every reading man, gives to 
the Confucian school, for the first time, its true designation of 
Rationalist. Confucius was a Rationalist in every sense ; his 
followers are Rationalists; his philosophy was altogether^ 
Rationalistic in its scope. The word is just the one we wanted,, 
but which we never found ; and its universal acceptation, from 
henceforth, can be only a matter of time. It is not only for 
supplying us with a just descriptive epithet for the orthodox 
philosophy of China, however, that. we. are indebted' to Mt. ’ 
Johnson. As soon as ever the^term ,Ratip»lieta 'is 
as belonging to the system of ■ -&1I 

deserved desuetude in th^t,^ 
npnrped another’s right, itq/vrbrd.- 

more inappropriate, or moi^ appiew 

^ ‘BeM before "'the Society^ on 1^^., _ > / 
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i.o the pliilosopl.y of Lao Tsze. That the characiei- 
may he pvopeHy translated “reason” in certaii in!to r ¥ 
aiot deny. That it is an apt eijuivalenf fol- 1?"^^ ' 
Johanmne sense of tlie word appears generally albwk 
the rendering of it by "way” there are both etrmoloo'W] ant! 
pliilosophical recornmenJ:itiions whicli mav nof ho ^ 

B.I. o( a„3„ .L 

word in its esoteric sense J hone-to .show in fl,» or the 

siibmitting at the oafeei, tlmt no litter illnskatir^nKi 
offered ol tlie tai^aliij attend ing servile adlieronce fo rf i" 

system of translation than the°-enderingjSerto n 1 
Eeason The letter killetli ; and in thei;resmirLsSice 
to CTpSn!"''^^ Cleaning out of the word it was attempting 

The position we take up, therefore, is a yery .simrde one 
lo pat It algebraically, Tm is the .r, or unknown a, ia,?t tv f1 
we have to A^d the first thing to be done i.s to .S^what 

IS predicated of this mysterious Thing; how it is deserihS.' 
with what attributes it is credited; where it is to be found- 
whence it sprang how it exists/ and what its functions mi’ 
fotbirr ourselves in a position to discover what it 

L particulars, and profaiielv to give a 

““2 ■“ bS 

We are told that it existed before the lime which had no 

moon to revolve m their appointed orbits, and gives life to the 
most microscopic insect. Formless, it is the ^source of everv 

38 the- source of all the sounds we 
heai , invisible, it is that which lies behind every external 

world /inactive, it produces, sustalniLd^^^^^^^ 
j^tes^e^ry phenomenon -which exists in all the snhere^of 
passionless ; working out its fppoiLd 
the remorselessness, of Fate, yet oveSfo^ in 

nn **at which supports Heaven and covers Earth- it has 

Its depth fetbomed; it enfolds the TThiverse in its emh™™ 
confers vMbility upon that whicl^ of «elf is f^Tss^!* 
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Ifc fills all wifcMn tlie Fom' Points of tlie Oorapass ; it contains 
tlie Yin and Yang ; it Holds fcogetHer the Fni verse and Ages, 
and supplies the Three Luminaries with light. It is so tenuous 
and subtle that it pervades everything just as water pervades 
mire. It is. by Tao that mountains are high and abysses deep; 
that beasts walk and birds that the sun and moon are 
bright, and the stars revolve in their courses. ...When the 
spring-winds blow, the sweet rain falls, and all things live and 
grow. The feathered ones bi*ood and hatch, the furry ones 
breed and bear ; plants and trees put forth all their glorious 
ezuberanco of foliage, birds lay eggs, and animals produce 
their offspriiig; no action is visible outwardlj', and yet the 
v/ork is completed . ...Shadowy and indistinct ! it has no form. 
Indistinct and si-uidowy I its resources have no end. Hidden 
and obBciire 1 it reinforces ail things out of formlessness. 
Penetrating and permeating everything ! it never acts in vain’h 
Such are a few of the iittribiibes ascribed to the nameless 
principle we are considering. “W^hat ideas do they suggest to 
our iniiul ? — Such, I believe, as'cMunofc be expressed in a single 
word. Lao Tsze and his successors recognised the fact that 
for this mysterious entity thei’e can be no name, so they spiike 
of it as We in the West have practically arrived at the 

same conclusion. What is it that makes flowers grow up and 
water flow clown, which causes the showers to fall and the sun 
to shine, which guides the stars in their flaming courses, 
regulates the seasons, endows the butterfly with its radiant 
lines, gives one man red hair and another black, and, in a 
word, is the cause of every phenomenon wa see, the main- 
spring of the huge machine of which we form a part ? We, 
too, have failed to find a name for it, and so we call it Nature. 
This, I believe, is the key to early Taoism, Translate Tao, 
as used in this sense, by our common word Nature, and nine- 
tenths of the difficulties attending the study of this beautiful 
philosophy vanish of themselves. Nor is this true only of that 
phase of Taoism which deals with the physical universe. The 
instincts of animals and the workings of the vegetable creation 
are not any more the endowment of Nature than are the vary- 
ing dispositions of mankind. The original constitution' of 
every man, then, being the direct gift of Nature — or rather, an 
actual part of Nature itself — it follows that it shouldiba 
Jealously preserved intact, in all it-s pristine parity. This is 
the grand and primary object of Taoisin-r-the, j^^rvation of 
one’s Heaven-implanted nature. And how ;is- this to be accom- 
plished'?, By imitating the- gre^t 'Mother*, s,-;Natare nevey 
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strives ; therefore the Holy Man should guard himself from 
striving too. Kature is ever passive ; therefore the Holy Man 
should let things take their course, contenting himself with 

following in their wake. Ambition, scheming, hatred, lust 

any attention to external objects of whatever kind — are all so 
much disordering, or spoliation, of the original nature of man 
and should therefore be utterly discarded. Even the active 
cultivation of virtues, such as benevolence, rectitude and pro- 
priety, is condemned ; nature requires no action to stimulate 
her growth, and all the Holy Man has to do is bring himself 
into perfect conformity with her. All such passions, accom- 
plishments, and attributes, being the result of striving^ are 
called, in Taoist phrase, the human nature of man, in contra- 
distinction to the heavenly or natural nature with which he is 
endowed. ‘‘Wherefore,’' says Chuang Tsze, ‘klo not develop 
this artificial, human, or engrafted nature ; but do develop that 
heavenly nature which is your natural inheritance.” In Huai- 
nan Tsze’s “ History of Great Light” we have a still more 
striking passage, in whieli the difievenee between the two 
natures is lucidly explained. Speaking of those happ}?- ones 
who, by having arrived at a thorough understanding of the 
principle of Hature, liave reverted to a state of pure repose, 
he says: “Nourishing their constitutions by tranc^iiillity, and 
letting their spirits rest in indifference, they enter tlie Door of 
Heaven — Lc. Nature. And what is it that is called the 
Heavenly ? It is ihat which is homogeneous, pure, simple, 
midefiled, lUigariiished, upright, luminous and immaculate, 
and which has never undergone any mixture or adulteration 
from the beginning. And wha.b is the Human ? It is that 
which has been adulterated with shrewdness, crookedness, 
dexterity, liypocrisy, and deceit ; wherefore it bends itself in 
compliance with the world, and is brought into association 
'with the customs of the age. Eor example : the ox has horns 
and a divided hoof, while the horse has a dishevelled mane 
and a complete hoof ; this is the Heavenly — or natural. Put- 
ting a bit into the liorso’vS mouth and piercing the nose of the 
ox; this is the Human- — or artificiaL Those who follow the 
Heavenly are such as roam in company with Nature ; those 
who follow the Human are such as mix themselves up with the 
fashions of the world .... Wherefoi^e”, continues the philo- 
sopher, “the Holy Man does not allow the Human to disorder 
the Heavenly^ — he suffers no injury to be done to his true 
nature ; nor does he permit Desire to disturb his natural feel- 
ings. He acts exactly as ho Qught^ without considering what 
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lie sliail do beforeliand; lie is triistworthj, -withoiifc promising; 
he obtains all lie wants without a iixietj, and he brings all his 
designs to completion without doing anything himself. His 
Spiritual Palace’^— a Taoist euphemism foi’ mind — “being replete 
with pure sincerity, he assists the Creator Himself in the 
gxiv eminent of men.” 

This leads me to the consideration of what may be termed the 
first development of the Naturalistic theory. In order to bring 
liimself into conformity with Nature, it is imperative that the 
Holy Man should remain always and completely passive. ThivS 
is expressed by the formula um 'weiy which may be variously 
rendered “ non-exertion”, ‘tnot-doing”, “inertia”, “absolute 
inaction”, or /‘ masterly inactivity”. In addition to the idea 
of undisturbed quiescence it embraces also that of spontaneity 
and dcsignlessness ; so that even the rigid adherence to an 
inactive policy is robbed of its full virtue if it be adopted 
with intent. The very effort to obtain possession of Nature, 
says Glnxang Tsze, defeats itself, for the simple reason that it 
is an effort. A man must be pa.ssionIess as well as motionless ; 
he must be content to leave bimself to the infinences which 
surround him, and discard all tlidughts of helping on the 
work; he must banish desire from li is heart ; he must concert 
no schemes and form no plans ; he must never anticipate 
emergencies, but simply mould himself according to any 
circumstances that may arise. And especially is this of import- 
ance in the world of polities. Here the formula %vel must 
be translated “ iiondiiterference” — that wise and far-sighted 
policy the world is so slow to learn. The Taoist condemns 
over-legislation, and justly points to the peddling meddling 
system of a so-called paternal government as the cause of 
anarchy and ruin. Never do anything, he says, for the mere 
sake of doing it ; never do anything that is not absolutely 
necessary ; leave the people to develop their own resources, and 
feel their own way to tranquillity and prosperity. Let Nature 
work unimpeded, in social and political life as well as in the 
sphere of physics or of morals ; then your subjects will be 
contented with their lot, and your kingdom free from con- 
spiracies, dissensions, and disaster. Do nothing to disturb 
their primitive simplicity. Do not seek to replace their rough 
instruments of labour by complicated machines ; such refine- 
ments lead to luxury, to scheming, to ambition, and to discon- 
tentr; the very exorcise of such ingenuity implies a scheming 
mind ; therefore, discourage artificial innovations. The secret 
of happiness is io be found in , quiescence, simplicity, and 
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content ; and the only way to attain to these is to bring body, 
passions, intellect and will into absolute conformity with 

The descent from these sublime and simple ethics during the 
Han and succeeding dynasties was fatally rapid. They soon 
became obscured in a mist of hocus-pocus and imposture, in 
which idolatry, the prolongation of life, the elixir of immortality 
and the transmutation metals played a prominent part. 
With this degraded phase of Taoism we hare nothing what- 
ever to do. It is only sad to reflect how soon and how irrevo- 
cably the ancient doctrines of Lao Tsze_ and his successors fell 
into desuetude and have since endured the reproach of their 
enforced association with a system of superstitious folly. The 
fine indifference of the old Taoists to life and death, wealth 
and penury, has given way to sordid avarice and attempts to 
prolong" tile existence of the material frame; the pure code, of 
the Natui’alistic philosopher has been reversed ; his precepts 
are forgotten, his dignity dishonoured. J3ut ilie Canons of 
Taoism proper are still open to ns, and they are deserving of 
careful stndy. The orthodox” theories of the liationalist 
school have surely bad an ample share of attention from 
Western scholars, while the independent doctrines of the rival 
teachers have been in a measure neglected. And yet the 
naturalists are far bolder and more original in thought tlian 
the litationalists ; they are trammelled ^by no slavish reverence 
for departed kings and exploded platitudes ; their minds are 
free their theories striking, and their practice pure. 1 vmU 
not write more upon tliis subject now, however, though ih one 
sense it is almost inexhaustible. A forthcoming translation or 
Chuan" Tsze’s Divine Classic of Nan-hiia” will, 1 trust, do 
sometlfing, liowever little, towards attract, iog tlie attention of 
sinolognes to the beautiful Philosophy of Mature preached by 
the fo'under of Taoism ; a study, I make bold to add, winch 
cannot fail to yield riclv stores of benefit to every one who 
takes it up, lie he s cholar, dilettanti, or divine. 

^ Since jmbVishecl. 
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NOTES ON THE HYDROLOGY 

Oi' 

The Yang-tse, the Yellow Biver, and the Pei-ho * 

BY 


H. B. Guppy, M.B., 

Surgeon H. M. S. SOMJSfJET. 

xT will be unnecessary to enter into a geneial descripti 

I .1 1 l.” »v»s "hick Kscthec io™ the 

Astern of Chine ..a I will therefor, confine «J romerie to the 

subiect proper oi this paper. « i ~ «Tid Pei-ho 

While stationed in the waters of the “o" „f ujakino- 
during 1877 to 1879, opportunities Z 1^1 these two 

ohaervations on the discharge of water ™ made 

rivers: and hy supplementing my own 

at tlm close of last century by Sir to corsider these three 

of the Yellow River, I have been cabled to constaer tue 

streams in their conjoint character. . ^ 


' Bead before the Society oa 


the 2lat September, 1880. 
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I. The Yang-tse.— Tlie waters of this great river begin to 
rise in the months of February and March ^ and attaining their 
highest level in June or July, they commence to subside about 
the end of August, or the beginning of September; reaching their 
lowest level about the close of the following January. The sub- 
joined chart represents the rise and fall of the water at Hankow 
during 1876 and 1877. 
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The dkekarge qf water at Hankow . — The position of the foreign 
settlement at Hankow immediately below the union of an im- 
portant tributary — the Han — ^with the main stream, renders it a 
very suitable site for estimatin'^ the amount of water discharged 
in that portion of the river's course. In order to obtain correct 
data it was necessary to ascertain the average depth of the river, 
its breadth, and the force of the surface current. By taking a 
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line of soundings across tbe river from tbe middle of the “bund” 
Cin November, 1877), I ascertained that by far the greatest bulk 
of water lay against the opposite shore or right bank, where a 
sounding of 62 feet was obtained within a few yards of the mud, 
ivide section below). The average depth of all the soundings— 
thirty in number— was 42 feet; and the breadth of the river at 
the same place was 1,450 yards (by sextant measurement). 


Left banlc- 


Breadtli 1,450 j^Tvcls. 



SECTION DRAWN FROM SOUNDINGS AT HANKOW, 
SECTIUN u NOVEMBER, 1877. 


Tie tollowins telle, formed from m, ow. 
from d.,. obtemod from the Coetom Honee ““J 

roferenee to the Chine See DitectotJ, contame the teij 
terials for estimating the water-discharge: 
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Surface current. 

Average depth. 

May 31st 1877 

2 J knots per hour 


June 30th ...» „ 


61 .. . 

July 31st „ 


68 

August 31st ...... ,, 


62 

September 30th ... „ 


63 „ 

October 31st ...... „ 

2 „ „ 

53 

Koyember 30th ... „ 

H 99 

- 42 „ 

December 31st...... „ 



January 31st 1878 


SO 

February 28 th ,, 

1| ,, „ 

39 „ 

March 31st ......... „ 


45 

April 30th ,, 

2 „ „ 

57 





Having ascertained the^avera.ge discharge of water per second 
for the last day of each month of the year included between May 
1877 and April 1878, I was able to obtain the average rate for 
the whole period by dividing the sum by the number of estimates. 
The following list gives the result of my observations : ^ 

Average discharge of water fer second. 


May 81st .......... 

....1877 

846,336 

June 30th 


896,293 

July 31st 

.... „ 

1,022,656 

August 31st ....... 

.... ,, 

1,276,381 

September 30th.... 

.... 

1,018,248 

October 31st ....... 

yy 

622,997 

November 30th.... 

.... yy 

308,560 

December 31st ...» 

«... yy 

211,584 

January 81st....-#« 

....1878 

141,085 

February 28th .... 


412,626 

March 31st ....... 

yy 

396,720 

April 30th 


670,01*6 


n 

9? 

V 

97 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


12 I 7,822,502 
651,875 
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We may thus estimate the average discharge of water through- 
out the year at Hankow at 6Si,B75 cubwfeet per second.^ 

OntheprobaUe discharge of thervliolerieer. Now I estimate the 

draina°-e area ahove Hankow— 650,000 square miles— to be equal 
to eleven-thirteenths of the whole catchment-basin— 650,000 square 
jniles— : and by assuming that the area below Hankow drains 
off its waters at the same rate as the higher portion of the Yang- 
tse valley, an approximation may be made to the discharge of 
water of the whole river. By a simple calculation a result may 
he obtained which shews that the Yang-tse discharges into the 
sea as much as 770,397 mibwfeet of miter per second : or roughly- 
speaking it may be stated that, whilst this river carries 652,000 
cubic feet of water per second past Hankow, it discharges as 
much as 770,000 cubic feet per second into the Yellow Sea. Capt. 
Blakiston,*’when at I-chang, nearly 1,000 miles from the sea, 
estimated the water-discharge of the upper Yang-tse at 500,000 

cubic feetper second: it would therefore appear that between I-chang 

and Hankow, which is distant about 600 miles from the sea, the river 
increases its bulk by 152,000 cubic feet; and between Hankow 
and the sea by nearly 120,000 cubic feet. These estimates aU 
refer to the average discharge of water for the whole year. 

On the amount of sediment carried down by the Icang-tse at 
Sanhom.— £he proportion of sediment varied considerably m 
different seasons of the year: while in November 1877 the river 
contained about 4 grains in the pint, I found as little as f of a 
grain in March 1878; and as much as 7 grams per pint m the 
following July, when the river was at its height. The average 
quantitY of sediment throughout the year may be placed at four 
qfains per pint of twenty ounces. This amount would represent 
a proportion of weight; and taking the specific gravity 

of the dried mud at 1.9, as much as ^ by bulk. If this fraction 
of bulk is applied to the total amount of water carried in a year 
past Hankow— 20,557,530,000,000 cubic feet— the annual dis- 
charge of sediment will be obtained; but to aUow for the amount 
of mud a river pushes along its bed, one-tenth must te 
according to the method adopted by Messrs. Humphreys and Abbot 


« “Five months on the Yang-tse.” 
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in tlie case of tiae Mississippi. With this correction the total antnial 
amount :of sediment carried past IlankoYv' iiiaj be estimated at 
5,439^808,275 eubie feet; which represents an average discharge 
of 172 eiihic feet per second. 

By assuming that the portion of the basin of the Yang-tse 
below Hankow sxipplies the same relative amount of sediment as 
the remainder of the drainage-area, we may, following the plan 
employed when estimating the water-discharge, place the total 
.amount of suspended material carried down every year to the sea 
nt 6,428 ,858,255 evhie feet 

On the rate qf subaerial deniidation of the valley of the Yang- 
te.— Without entering* into detail, it will be sufficient to state 
that the removal of this bulk of solid matter ffiorn the area of 
drainag'e — 660,000 square miles — -represents a lowering* of the 
sur.face of of a foot of sediment every year : but, allowing for 
the difference in speciiic gravity between sediment (1.9) and rock 
( 2 , 5 ), the amount of suspended material is ecpiivalent to the 
removal of ^ ^ p ^^6 wdiich is the same 

thing, one foot in 3,707 years. This therefore represents the rate 
at which the surface of the Yang-tse valley is lowered. 

II. The Yellow River. — Those who may have read the 
narrative of Lord Macartney’s embassy to China in 1792 wdll be 
familiar with the description given by Sir George Staunton of the 
methods employed in estimating the quantities of water and se- 
diment discharged by the Yellow^ River at the place where it was 
crossed by the Grand Canal. The volume of wm ter was placed 
at 418,176,000 cubic feet per hour which is equivalent to / 
cubic feet per second: while the sediment was estimated to reach 
the enormous bulk of i 7 ,520 ,000,000 cuMe feet in a year. Though 
loth to disparage the value of these estimates given by Sir George 
Staunton — for by so doing I shall weaken the premises of my 
subsequent conclusions— yet I must accept with some hesitation 
results which have been obtained from a single experiment. Had 
I based my observations at Hankow on a solitary estimate, made 
either in the months of January or August 5 the difference between 
the two estimations would be represented by the numbers 9 and 1 
(vide table) : it should therefore be remembered that the estimates 
nf Sii* rrfinr*0'i3 RtfmTitnn apa nf morA vnbiA as the triistwortll V 
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results of a single observation than as representing tlie average 
disclraro-e of water and sediment throughout the year. The rata 
of subaerial denudation of the basin of the Yellow Paver has been 

calculated to be 2/Mrs. ^ ^ 

III. The Pei-ho.— This river is indeed of small size w^ien 
compared with the Yang-tse and the Yellow River; but it is 
worthy of consideration in this respect; that having obtained an 
approximate idea of the amount of water and sediment it dis- 
cLiro-es, we shall be able to consider the three rivers in their 
comWned character. Por the three winter months included bet- 
ween the beginning of December and the beginning of March, 
this river is frozen over; a character which distinguishes it from 
the Yang-tse and its sister stream. ' , . 

The watn'-diseharge—ll-s observations were made at the foreign 
settlement of Tientsin, situated about 50 miles from the mouth 
of the river, and immediately below the junction of the Tu-ho 
(common! V known as the Grand Canal) and the Pei-ho propej 
My data were confined to the four months from December lbi8 
to March 1879: hut owing to the limited “rise” and “fall” of 
the river in the different seasons of the year, which do not often 
exceed six feet, I feel fairly confident that my estimate ot the 
average discharge of water for these four months approximates 
the average discharge for the whole year. 

The breadth of the ri ver in March 1879 at the place of observation 
was 280 feet ; the greatest depth 181 feet; and the average depth 
of all the soundings feet. The following table refers to the 
variations in the velocity of the surface current and m the depth 
of water. 



Average surface current 

Average depth. 

December 

1878 

knots per hour 

14 

feet. 

January 

......1879 

1 W 9* 

14| 

99 

February 


If »> 99 

16 

99 , 

Marcli 


2 „ 

14 

)> 
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From the data given above I Lave estimated the average volume 
of water discharged per second during each month as follows : 


December 1878 6,355 cubic feet per second. 

January 1879 4,389 „ „ ,, 

February „ 9,684 „ „ „ 

March „ 10,592 „ „ „ 


The average discharge for the whole of this period of four 
months may be placed at 7,707 cubic feet per second, or roughly 
speaking 7,700 cubic feet. For reasons above stated this estimate 
may be taken to fairly represent the average discharge for the 
whole year. 

On the amount of sediment carried down to the sea. — I found 
great variation in the amount of sediment contained in the river 
water from month to month. In the months of January and 
February, the quantity was not more than | of a grain per pint, 
in December 6 grains, while in March it averaged 1 1 1 grains, 
reaching in the middle of the month as much as 16 grains per 
pint. Taking the average quantity of sediment during the four 
months in question to be>'i-e grains per pint of twenty ounces, 
then the proportion of sediment by weight will be .ttVp % 
bulk 3 Adopting the method of calculation employed in the 

case of the Yang-tse, we find that during this period of four 
months 26,665,417 cubic feet of sediment were carried past Tien- 
tsin. By assuming that this estimate fairly represents the rate of 
discharge during the remaining two-thirds of the year, we may 
place the total amount of sediment carried down annually to the 
sov, ‘At dhooX 80,000,000 cubic feet. 

The removal of this bulk of solid material every year from a 
drainage area of 55,000 square miles* is equal to the lowering of 
the whole surface of one foot in 25,2i 8 years. This therefore 
represents the rate of denudation of the basin of the Pei-ho. I had 
not the means of ascertaining the amount of material held in 
solution in either the water of the Yang-tse or the Pei-ho, an 
element which has been omitted altogether in every one of these 


• In Keitli Johnston’s Universal Gazetteer the drainage-area of this river is stated 
to bo 24.000 sfjnare miles; such an estimate can only refer to the lei-ho proper, 

...J T D.a.i D, in ndont mv own COlinmtatiou. 
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, rivers : but what an important factor has been disregarded 
onlv in the case of the Chinese rivers but in similar estima- 
te ns reiatine- to other rivers of the globe, will be rendered evident 
V -1 brief perusual of Prof. Huxley’s recent work on Physiography. 
^TV YjVNQ-tse, the Yellow River, and the Pei-ho. 

__We have now the necessary materials for considering these three 
rtvers in their conjoint character. Together they dram an area 
f 1 105 000 square miles or about four-fifths of China “ proper : 
LetheV they discharge a volume of water into ^be sea equal to 
894 000 cuhic feet pm- second (more correctly 894,177), and a 
mass of sediment amounting in a single year to as much as 
Z 028 800,000 cubic feet.=*= Attention should be once more 
Greeted to the great variations in the proportion of sedimen 
cor^ined by these three rivers : the maximum quantity I observed 

in the waters of the Yang-tse was seven grains in the pint; in 

So^e of the Pei-ho 15 grains ; while Sir George Staunton found 
over 80 "rains in the same quantity of water, an estimate which he 
LVelas tvnical of the whole year: I have already referred to 
-Svtg such a infei-ence and have urged its accept- 

„f I se rivers, it will le *» "l'’ 

ve’r of 24,028,300.000 cubic feet of Bediuieut ftom ». .re. of 

1,105,000 squ.te miles rep.eeeuts . loweriuB of the eutftc. of 

"S’foHowtag S’e*will eu.H. ns to obtoin un ids. of the mnk 
Ji b ;1 W.b'-«e«. «!■« Mew B-er, end the Pe.-ho „ the 

river system of the globe : ■ ^ ^ ' . . o,.. 

X- Anfhors have adopted Staunton’s estimate of the 

* ^-y Slow Elv?r and have acLpted it as a general oomi-uta- 

sediment discharged by t _ advanced Teat Book of Geology. 

■ tion' for the river system 01 Oiiuw . *hB 
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I'fhter per second. 

Sediment per annum. 

•S' uhaerial denudation 


2,458,026 cubic ft. 




1 ,800,000 „ 







Tang-tse ...... 

770,397 „ 

6,428,800,000 cb.ft 

1 foot in 3,707 years 

Plate ......... 

700,000 „ 

1,543,500,000 „ 

» 29,400 „ 

Mississippi ... 

615,924 „ 

7,474,000,000 „ 

,, 6,000 ,, 

Danube 

300,321 „ 

1,255,500,000 „ 

6,846 „ 


205,461 



■Ganges 

203,485 „ 

6,368,000,000 „ 

„ 2,358 ,, 

iTTldTIft 

■ 109,476 „ 



' A trat^ « rr » » . 

185,274 „ 



Nfile 

' 

130,032 „ ! 



Yellow River 

116,160 „ 

1 7,520,000,000 „ 

. 1,464 „ 

Rhone ' 

91,935 „ 

594,000,000 „ 

„ 1,528 ,, 

RlltTlie r-*.r.--T 

69,741 „ 



Po. 

61,263 „ 

405,420,000 „ 

,3) d 29 „ 

Pei-lio 

7,707 „ 

80,000,000 „ 

„ 25,218 „ 

Thames 

2,300 „ 

1,865,900 „ 

fs 9,600 ,, 


On the time reqmred to f ll vp the Gulfs of PecMll and IJmi 
Timg^ the Yellow Sea, and the Eastern Sea north of parallel 29^ 
and west of the i2Gth meridian,— reference to a map it will 
be at once perceived that the portion of sea in eluded above receives 
the waters and sediment discharged by the three rivers under 
consideration. Sir George Staunton estimated that the sediment 
carried down to the sea by the Yellow Kiver would fill up the 
Yellow Sea with the Gulfs of Pechilinind Liau Tung* in, a period 
of 24,000 years Elisee Reclus affirms that the Yellow Sea is 


* At that period the Y’cliow River discharged its waters into the Yellow Sea. 
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iBucli deeper tliaii StaHBtoB stated it to be, and that this estimate 
should be doubled : on carefully examining the latest charts of 
these seas, I am inclined to think that Sir George Staunton’s 
estimate of the average depth — 20 fathoms — is not more than two 
or tliree fathoms below the truth. Following the same method 
of calculation in the case of the larger portion of sea, I find that 
the total surface area is about 200,000 English square miles; 
and I place the average depth of the whole region at 26 fiithoms. 
According to the present discharge of sediment of these three 
rivers, a period of 66 days would be required to form an island a 
mile square and reaching to the surface : and, assuming that there 
is no elevation or depression of the sea-bottom, an interval of 

36.000 years would be requisite to form the whole sea under 
consideration into dry land. But we have the witness of raised 
beaches with historical and other evidence to prove that in our 
own time the Northern Coast of China is undergoing a gradual 
upheaval: and for this reason a period considerably less than 

86.000 years will be required to convert the sea into terra firma 
In very triitli, Sir George Staunton’s original estimate as applied 
to the Yellow Eiver may not fall short of the time required by 
the three rivers to fill up the whole sea under consideration. 


The following is the substance of some remarks made by the 
President after the reading of the paper : 

In the account of Lord Macartney’s Journey referred to in the paper, an extract ia 
given frorn the Journal of Mr. Barrow, in which it is stated that if gallons of the 
water of the Yellow Eiver contained cubic inches of mud. If this were dried mud 
it would represent fully 80 grains per pint. I have personally examined over 200 miles 
of the Yellow- Eiver, and although I have made no measurements of the mud contained, 
I can confidently assert that it cannot amount to anything like the above quantity, 

I have made measurements of the cross section of the river and have obtained the 
best information I could regarding the depth of water and speed of current at different 
seasons. 

I estimate the discharge (very roughly) as follows: — 

Extreme low water 18,000 cubic feet per second. 

Ordinary low water 30,000 „ „ 

Flood discharge 112,000 „ „ 

The last amount gives 403,200,000 cubic feet per hour, or almost exactly the amount 
given in the paper. ^ 

Considering the frequent floods I should not be surprised to learn that future careful 
observations gave the average discharge at 300,000,000 cubic feet per hour, and the 
sediment 00 per cent in excess of that in the Yang-tsze. 
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I have examined the Pei-ho on several occasions, but always between March and 
October. Last year 1 had occasion to measure the cross section near the bridge of 
boats, and, taking the speed .and depth at wliat appeared to me to be their normal 
jimonn's. I arrived at a »iischarge of 9,000 cubic feet per second. Seeing that the 
u!) i‘rv:irioi!.s ii\ tin* paper extended over four months, I should not have thought of 
^h'ing tlie result of my observationSv were it not that the paper refers entirely to the 
winter months, while rny experience of the river is coirtined to the summer months, 
and my observations therefore go to show that had Dr. Gup)|>y extended his observations 
over a whole year the average discharge would have come out slightly in excess of the 
amount of 7,700 cubic feet per second given in the paper. 


Kote. — Dr. Ouppy contributed to Nature, September 23rd 1880, a letter going over 
much the same ground as the above, which led to an interesting discussion in the pages of 
that periodical on the main points at issue An explanation offered by Mr, T. Mellard 
Eeade that the excessive estimate of the amount of silt conveyed by the Yellow River was 
owing to the possible measurement of the deposit in a wet state seems to offer some 
explanation of the discrepancy between that river and the Yang-tsze. Exjjeriments 
on the mud in the depositing tanks of the Cairo water-works show that the difference 
between the bulk wet and dry may amount to as much as 10^- to 1. If Sir George 
Staunton’s results be divided by ten the result of 1,752 millions of cubic feet per 
annum as compared with the 6,429 of the Yang-tsze would fairly represent the different 
ohameter of the two rivers, the Yellow River containing in its waters a palpably greater 
proportion of silt than the Yang-tsze. The conclusions to be derived from Dr. Guppy’s 
paper are of great Geological interest, as bearing on the age of the Mid- Asian Continent, 
Leaving the Yellow River oat of the question, as that stream has for the most part 
flowed into the Gulf of Pecliili, we may form an approximate estimate of the age of the 
delta of the Yang-tsze. Taking the depth of the delta to average .150 feet and 
assuming Dr Guppy’s calculations of the annual deposit as 6,732| millions of cubic feet, 
which they seem to amount to, the annual superficial growth, of the delta would amount 
to 1.6 mile. We may assume 40,000 square miles as the area of the alluvial deposit 
intending from Ningpo to the bed of the Wei. This would give an age of 25,0u0 years 
for the delta. In my address to the Society on the 20th February, 1877,*“ I assumed 
a rate of denudation of the drainage area of the Y'ang-tsze amounting to one foot in 
2,700 years, deriving thence an age for the delta of 13,500 years. Subsequent calculations 
led me to reduce this amount, and fix the time required for depositiem at somewhat 
over 20,000 years. The age of the delta of tJie Ganges and Brahmaputra has been 
put down at about 26,000 years, which is in remarkable accord with the. other calcula- 
tions. With regard to the supposed “ raised” sea beaches, those w hich have been detected 
in the Y'ang-tsze delta, as well as the present distribution of the water supply, go to 
prove that the oscillations of level since the commencement of the delta have been of 
the slightest, and that practically speaking the levels of the North-east of China havo 
remained unchanged during the period of deposition. 


T»os. W. KiNasMiU4* 
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— 

SOME NOTES ON THE GEOLOGY. OF ■ 
TAKOW. FORMOSA.* 

By H. B. guppy, m.b., 

H. M. S. “hornet.’^ 

^ 

A n ARRO W entrance, about 60 yards in width and bounded on 
each side by precipitous limestone cliffs, leads into the lagoon - 
like harbour of Takow. This harbour, which is from 6 to 8 miles 
long and from 1 to 2 in breadth, is bounded on the south by a 
low sand spit 300 or 400 yards across and several miles in length; 
while on the north lies a fiat plain through which winds a small river, 
which empties itself into the harbour. On the north side of the 
entrance Ape’s Hill rises to a height of 1,100 feet above the sea, 
while Saracen’s Head, a low hill about 170 feet in height, imme- 
diately overlooks the entrance on its southern side. A level plain 
extends between Ape’s Hill and the distant range of mountains; 
in the midst of which rises the abrupt eminence of Whale- Back 
Hill which, removed from 4 to 5 miles to the northward of Takow, 
attains an elevation of 700 feet above the sea. 

The leading physical features thus briefly described point to 
the conclusion that the harbour of Takow is of recent origin in 
comparison with the age of the island of Formosa. There was 
probably a time w^hen the small river emptied its waters directly 
into the sea : the sand spit as such did not exist ; and Saracen’s 
Head was isolated by water from the adjoining coast. The river 
had not improbably in those ages a somewhat steeper gradient 
than it has at present; and the impetuosity of its current would 
be diminished, and in consequence its power of transporting 
material would be lessened when it discharged its waters with 
their suspended sediment into the sea. A bank might then be 
formed, which by means of a gradual upheaval of the sea bottom, 
assisted by the surf of these Formosan seas, might have given rise 


Read before tbe Society on the 2ist September, 1880, 
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to the present spit. Should the same conditions^ which determined 
the formation of the spit^ still be in operation^ the har^ which 
extends ofi’ the entrance to this port in a direction almost 
continuous with that of the spit;, will in the lapse of time be raised 
above the level of the waves, and the harbour of Takow will be 
gTeatly extended. 

With reference to the more strictly geolog-ical features of 
Takow, I was enabled to make a few notes during- a stay of ten 
days in that port. The white compact limestone of Ape’s Hill is 
honey-combed to a marked degree on its weathered surface by the 
long continued action of the rain and other atmospheric agencies. 
The honey-comhed external surface, with the dark colour externally 
of this limestone rock, caused it to be mistaken by the writer of 
a paper in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of 1873 
for a rock of igneous origin. — ‘^The rocks are of igneous forma- 
tion ” — ^thus the author of the paper asserts when referring to 
Ape’s Hill — and are built up of a multitude of cells, the whole 
mass appearing to have been suddenly chilled while in a state of 
ebullition, presenting a series of jagged fiint-iike edges difficult 
to ascend.” — This impression of the igneous origin of Ape’s Hill 
is an error which might readily have been avoided by a moment’s 
inspection of the fractured surface of the rock. 

The limestone often rises abru[)tly from the sea ; and in the 
portion of Ape’s Hill that bounds the entrtmce to the harbour 
I observed that the rock was stratified and that it dipped to the 
East at an angle of from 35 to 40.° I obtained several fossils 
from a hill-slope, situated near the sulphur spring (which I wdli 
refer to towards the close of the paper). The limestone in wiiich 
they were embedded was of a more earthy texture than that met 
■with in the higher parts of Ape’s Hill. The following fossils 
were collected : — 

(a) A species of Smtella which was very abundant. Some 
specimens were embedded as they wmiild have lain on the 
sea bottom, whilst others wmre raised upon their edges. 

(b) Baliinkla mostly small and evidently embedded ^^in situ” 
on the s,urffice of the rock. 

(c) A species of a genus of corals resembling CycloUte^J^ 

(d) Spines of EcMm^ often of considerable size. I was only 
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able to ol:)tam one and fcliat a small one. 

(e) Peefen, Ostrea and other bivalves^ with a curious fossil, 
apparently a of a .s*;72>^Z 

(f) P<^^’y-oa on the surface of the shells and sciitellae : a single 
specimen of a small crah : a shaiPs toothy and some 
fragments of 

On the summit of the ridge or hill where the fossils were 
obtained, I observed a fissure in the rock, varying from one to 
three feet across and extending for some 200 or 800 yards in a 
N. W. to S. E. direction : by dropping a stone I ascertained that 
it was of no great depth. I have been informed by residents at 
Takow, that besides other similar fissures there are caves often of 
considerable length, which, situated nearly half-way up Ape’s 
Hill on the edge of the plateau, are rather difficult to find without 
the assistance of a guide as their entrances are small and often 
concealed partially by herbage. Loose bones are found on the 
floor of these caves. 1 was very much disappointed at not being 
able to find them ; and the shortness of my stay prevented me 
from continuing the search. However I would especially recom- 
mend the careful examination of these caves and fissures to any 
resident at Takow, and particularly the investigation of the 
floor-deposits. 

Higher up the sides of Ape’s Hill I found no signs of bedding 
which may have been concealed by the honey-combed weathered 
surface of the rock. The ascent is tedious by reason of the sharp 
edges of the limestone wdiich are often concealed by the long' 
grass. Nearly half-way up the hill and elevated about 450 feet 
above the sea, there is an extensive plateau about two miles in 
length and one in breadth, from which the upper half of Ape’s 
Hill rises steeply to its summit. The same compact limestone 
rock continues to the top. 

The low eminence of Saracen’s Head, on the opposite side of 
the entrance to the harbour, is of the same compact limestone. 
A steep clifi' 170 feet high faces the sea, at the foot of which lie 
huge masses of rock — evidences of the eroding action of the sea. 
In the lace of the clifis there appear to be line§ of horizontal 
stratification ; but on obtaining a side view, the beds are seen to 
dip away to the East, though with rather a smaller inclination 
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than tliat already noticed on the opposite side of the entrance^ 
In many cases the face of the cliff was coated with a staiagmitic 
crust of carbonate of lime, 

I should not omit to notice the existence of a sulphur-spring in 
a small boy of the harbour facing the native town, J mpregnatin g 
the air in its vicinity with a strong odour of Siiiphu retted 
Hydrogen, it oozes out at several places at the base of the hill — 
the largest outlet being- covered at high water. The water also 
issues from small holes in the limestone just above the main 
spring j and retains the temperature of the air. At the summit 
of the spur — at the base of which the spring occurs — extends the 
fissure I have previously referred to. 

If I might draw some conclusions from the foregoing observa- 
tions, they would be as follows. 

(1) The collection of fossils which I obtained evidently shews 
that the limestone in which they are embedded is of recent 
origin. I did not succeed in finding any fossils in the 
higher parts of Ape’s Hill : but, according to the late 
Mr. Swiniioe, recent shells and corals are found atTakow 
at a height of 1,111 feet above the sea. To have been 
found at this height they must have occuiTed at the 
summit of Ape’s Hill. Such was not m}?* experience. 

(2) The inclination of the strata in the lower part of the hill 
and the existence of the fissures, have a common origin in 
the upheaving process which raised the mass of limestone 
forming Ape’s Hill 1,100 feet above the sea. The ex- 
tensive plateau, elevated about 450 feet above the sea level, 
points to the cessation of the process of upheaval during 
a lengthened period, in which the part of Ape’s Hill that 
rises from the plateau alone shewed itself above the sea. 
Then came another period of upheaval in which the lower 
part of the hill was raised above the waves, and the rocks 
highly inclined, 

(3) It is difficult to explain the presence of these isolated 
limestone eminences in the midst of a plain ; and one is 
reminded of the somewhat analogous case of the Hock of 
Gibraltar. The explanation that most readily presents 
itself, is that of the growth of a coral reef on a gradually 
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siil}sidi,rig’ nplieaval of tlia wliole 
mass above the waves. ■ This is not ' altogether a satisfac- 
tory solution of the problem;, but such as it is it offers the 
readiest waj out of the difficulty * 
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BOTAMICON SINICUM. 

NOTES ON CHINESE BOTANY 
FROM NATIVE AND WESTERN SOURCES. 

BY E. BRETSCHNEIDER, M.D. 



PART I, 

Preliminary Notices. 

M ore tho,n ten years have elapsed since I published a little 
essay ^ intended to show the mode adopted by the Chinese 
ill treating of Natural science, especially Botany, and what degree 
of advantage European botanists may derive from the study of 
Chinese botanical works. The present paper now brought before 
the public, although treating of the same subject and reproducing 
occasionally the matter of my former essay, will prove to be 
virtually a work new in substance, entirely recast, into which 
also a considerable amount of new infoimiation has been intro- 
duced. 

In resuming my past labours after a long interval I cannot but 
repeat wdiat.I confessed in the. preface of my former paper, that 
I am neither a .Sinologue .nor Botanist, mj knowledge of .Chinese 
as Tvell as. of ^ Botany being quite limited. It may well then, be 


1. On t.Jie Sfudp mid Vitim of Chmes& Botanical Works, m\\\ Notes on the Uistioy 
of riniits and Goograplucal Botany from Chi noso soureoa, by E. Brol.scIjrudfbT. 
liliLstratoil with 8 Obinose wood-outs. This article apjicjircd oi%inally in the ‘MJhiue.-e 
Recorder ” of 1870 and 1871, paid i .shed in Foochow. TJie editor of this periodical, at 
tiiat tiioe, seems to litivc had little experience in proof-readin.i;; at any rate my parser 
(althou;.;]i presented in a very clear rminuscript) CJimc to lig'ht whii fui.ch a profasion 
of misprints and other inaccnnicies, that it would Ijave been ridiculous to append to it 
a complete list of efruta. I therefore would feci quite disposed to dhav<jw this my 
first scientitic essay; all the more .since at the time I wrote it I had not yet suilkiently 
mastered the subject, and many of my former stutementis require mudiUcaUoii. 
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asked whether the autlior has the acquirements to fulfil the diffi- 
cult task he has taken in hand; and what value may he assigned 
to a work dealing wdth matters for the elucidation of which the 
author declares himself not sufficiently trained by appropriate 
fundamental studies, I therefore owe to the reader some ex- 
planation as to the extent of my competence. 

Nobody will^ I think^ object to my asserting that; for western 
people; Chinese is of ail languages the most difficult; and (I 
should also say) the most ambiguous.* When I first arrived at 
Peking; 15 years ago, I felt a desire to make myself acquainted 
with the language in order to be able to utilize the vast literary 
treasures of the Chinese for the benefit of European science. I 
soon however became aware of the great difficulties to be en- 
countered, and the long space of time which would be required to 
learn the language thoroughly. I therefore adapted my studies 
more exclusively to the branches of Chinese literature I intended 
to investigate, namely Natural History and Historical Geography. 
Here in Peking students of Chinese, even with a moderate stock 
of knowledge, do not generally find any difficulty in j;>roducing 
correct translations; and every information in this connection can 
easily be obtained from Chinese teachers or hooks. There are, I 
imagine, very few, if any, sinologues in China who translate 
independently and without availing themselves of the assistance 
of native scholars. 

As to the botanical part of my researches, my own knowledge 
in this department generall}^ is of secondary consideration only. 
During my long sojourn in China I have always been busy col- 
lecting plants, and in so doing I have paid especial attention to 
those employed by the Chinese for economic and medicinal pur- 
poses, ascertaining when possible their native names from books 
as well as from converse with the natives. My collections I have 


2 I liardly think that any sinologue, who has pursued his studies in China and read 
ancient Clunese authors (even with the assistance of a good native scholar), would in 
every cjise agree with the great tinologue vStun, Julien, who in his Syntaxe de la 
Langne Clunoise, L p. 1, states that for an instructed sinologue the Chinese language 
is as clear and intelligible as any other, Unfortunatedy we have freqiu'ntly to complain 
of the vaguem-ss and want of precision of the Cliinese style, the authors generally 
being more anxious to imitate what they call the classical style than to convey iii their 
writings a clear idea of what they mean to say. 
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been iii tbe babit of sending- for determination to several of the 
most eminent botanists of onr time, whose names will be fre- 
quently met with in this paper, and who have always afforded me 
liberal assistance in elucidating many dubious questions relating 
to interesting Chinese plants. This may suffice for the present 
to enable the reader to form an opinion as to the reliability of 
the statements put forward in these pages. , It may be added 
that, having access to the splendid libraries of the Russian Ec- 
clesiastical Mission and of the Russian Legation in Peking, where 
all Chinese works of importance and many rare European books 
relating to China are to be found, I w^as enabled to avail myself 
of many sources of information which it would be difficult to 
obtain elsewhere, either in China or in Europe. These favourable 
conditions encouraged me to enter upon the vast, yet almost un- 
worked field of investigation of Chinese Botany from Chinese 
sources. It is the first attempt of the kind, and is published with 
a view to laying a foundation for future inquiries. My notes have 
been written for sinologues as well as for botanists, and I must 
beg the latter not to be alarmed at the frequent occurrence of 
Chinese hieroglyphics in the text. No knowledge whatever of 
Chinese is required to understand the quotations met with in 
these pages.® 

M. Alph, De Candolle was the first to point to the importance 
of Chinese records for elucidating certain dubious botanical 
questions. His admirable work on Geographical Botan}’' — a most 
Interesting science first created by that eminent botanist — con- 
cludes in the following terms ; — 

L’anciennet4, en Chine et au Japon, de quelques unes des 
races de plantes cultiv^es est curieuse, du m4me que la s4- 
^^paration du peuple chinois d’avec le peuple de FInde, il une 
6poque recul4e, separation qui se prouve par des cultures difte- 
rentes et par des noms de plantes usuelies, absolument difterents. 
senti k pliisieurs reprises dans mes recherches combien 

3 I may notice here that an eminent botanist in Europe bas distinf^niKbed himself 
also as a sinologue. Ste|jb. Lad. Eiidlicher, born in 1804, died in 1840 as Director of 
the Botanical Garden, Vienna, known by bis numerous botanical writings (bis “ Genera 
Flantarum” is still a standard work), published in 1845 a ChincKe Grammar and also 
an Atlas of China. He does not however seem to have directed bis attention to Chinese 
botanical works. 
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^4’etiide des encyclopedies chinoises et japonaises ponrralt rendre 
^^ plus de services a Fhistoire des especes ciiltivees, laquelledl son 

tour est importante pour Fliistoire des nations.” 

Indeed a considerable amount of information, interesting to 
botanists and throwing light especially on the history of cultivated 
plants, is found in Chinese literature, but is generally difficult to 
discover, and often involved in amass of other matter, appreciated 
only by Chinese readers. We know fx’om their ancient records 
the plants cultivated in China at an early period, when it had no 
intercourse with the other nations of Asia. We meet also with 
positive statements of ancient authors regarding other economic 
plants now abundantly grown all over the Empire, but intro- 
duced from other Asiatic countries, especially Western Asia, after 
these regions had become known. 

After the discovery of America a great many American plants 
were introduced by the Spaniards and Portuguese into the Philip- 
pines and the Indian Archipelago. Their cultivation spread 
rapidly over the neighbouring regions of the old continent, and they 
found their way also to China. Most of these plants have become 
perfectly naturalized in Asia and, had the proof of their intro- 
duction from America not been preserved in ancient western 
records, they would certainly be considered natives of Asia. 
There are some other plants now generally cultivated in America 
as well as in Asia regarding which even M. De Candolle, not- 
withstanding his diligent researches, is unable to state, whether 
they are indigenous in America only, or whether they have been 
cultivated from time immemorial in Asia also. For the decision 
of these questions the ancient Chinese records again prove to be 
of great weight. 

An important aid towards defining the geographical distribution 
of plants in China is found in the geographical works of the 
Chinese, and such information is all the more precious, as our 
botanical knowledge regarding* the interior of the Empire is still 
almost a blank. In another place we shall speak more in detail 
of this branch, of native literature. 

There are numerous Chinese works dealing especially with 
Botany, Agriculture, and other kindred sciences relating to Prac- 
tical Botany. They are replete with information regarding the 
uses of plants for food, clothing, manufacturing purposes, etc. 
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In introducing my work I may take the opportunity of ex- 
plaining in a few words the plan of arrangement. I have divided 
it into a general and a particular part. The first, which forms 
the suhstance of the present paper, begins with a review of the 
History of Botany, Agriculture and Materia inedica of the Chinese 
and other Eastern Asiatic nations, entering into some details con- 
cerning the most prominent treatises and authors in these depart- 
ments, In the same chapter I shall attem])t to show the method 
employed by the Cliinese in describing plants and in investigating 
Botany and Materia medica. 

Anotlier chapter is devoted to the important question of identi- 
fying Chinese names of plants with scientific botanical names. 
I shall record the attempts made by European scholars to ascertain 
the botanical names of the plants described in Chinese books. 

The first part will conclude with an alphabetical list of Chinese 
works, end another of Chinese authors quoted in native botanical 
treatises (the greater portion never before noticed in European 
books on Chinese literature). The time of |>uhlication will of 
course always be given, as this is a matter of primary importance 
for our investigations. 

In the second part I shall endeavour to present a history of 
Chinese domestic, ornamental, medicinal, and other plants used 
for economic purposes, as far as these have come to the knowledge 
of botanists. My information has been derived from native 
authors as well as from European scientific works. 

CHAPTER 1. 

COT^TRIBUTION TOWARDS A HISTORY OP THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF BOTANICAL KNOWLEDGE 
AMONG EASTERN ASIATIC NATIONS. 

1. Chinese Literattijee on Materia medica ^ 

AND Botany. 

Before I proceed to enter upon tlie subject, it may be well to 
recall a few points in Chinese ancient history intimately con- 
nected with our researches into the history of plants and Botany 
from native sources. 
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The early liistory of the Chinese, like that of other nations, is 
veiled in ohscurity. It is a view generally held by western 
scholars, although not the slightest evidence confirming it is 
found in the early historical records of the Chinese, that the birth- 
place of this race was somevrhere in Central or even in Western 
Asia, and that they entered their present land from the north- 
west, apparently by the main route along and across the Yellow 
Eiver. It seems that this supposition of Chinese immigration is 
principally based upon the fact, that the most ancient Chinese 
historical documents establish the existence of aborigines in China, 
quite different from the ^Mjlack-h aired people,” as the ancient 
Chinese termed themselves. Obscure as is the origin of this 
nation, it is certain, however, that when they first appeared on 
the stage of history about 3000 years B. C., they considered 
themselves indigenous in China. For ages they were a people of 
no consequence, developing themselves independently and quite 
apart from other Asiatic nations. For many centuries they were 
acquainted only with their immediate neighbours, with whom 
they were constantly at war. The southern part of the present 
province of Shansi was the cradle of the Chinese Empire, whence 
it gradually extended its power in all directions, but less towards 
the south. We may therefore conclude that all the Chinese 
names of plants met with in the earliest native historical docu- 
ments refer principally to northern Chinese plants, all indigenous 
in these regions. Even at the time when Confucius compiled the 
Classics (about 500 B.C.), the Chinese dominions did not extend 
far south of the Yang tze kiang. The present provinces of 
Sbeiisi, Shansi, Chihli, and Shantung formed the northern part of 
China in that period. But the centre of Chinese civilisation was 
then in Southern Shensi, especially in the valley of the Wei River 
and in the present Flonan. For nearly 30 centuries the Chinese 
Emperors resided in these provinces in the neighbourhood of the 
Wei River or tlie Yellow River. 

The Ihnperor Ts^in Shi Huang Ti, B. C, 246 — 209, celebrated 
as the builder of tlie Great Wall (the same who ordered the 
])urriing of all Chinese books, sparing only those on Medicine, 
Divination and liushandry), succeeded first in establishing his 
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autliority over the feudal states of China. He sixljjected the whole 
Empire to one sole sovereign, and then conquered the regions 
which are now comprised in the provinces of Fu kien, Kuang tuiig 
and Kuang si, known in ancient times by the general name of 
® ^^ut in B. C. 206 Nan Yiie revolted and 

became again independent. 

The Emperor Wu Ti, B. C. 140 — 86, of the Han dynasty, made 
himself master of the south-western portion of present China and 
reconquered Nan subjecting also a part of Annam, Then 

the Chinese Empire had nearly the same limits as the Chinese 
assign to China proper now-a-days. It was under the glorious 
reign of this Emperor that China, after centuries of isolation, 
became hrst acquainted with Japan and the countries of Central 
and Western Asia. I am aware that a French orientalist has 
endeavoured to prove that an embassy from Egypt was sent to 
China as early as B. C. 1113, and that 130 years later the Chinese 
Emperor Mu wang visited Western Asia. But such assertions 
are nothing but fantastic dreams. We can safely assume that, 
before the second half of the second century B. C., the Chinese 
had no intercourse with the distant countries of Western and 
Southern Asia, and w^ere even ignorant regarding the tribes 
dwelling in Central Asia. 

In about 139 B. C. Emperor Wu ti despatched one of his officers 
named ^ Chavg IPien on a diplomatic mission to the J| 

Yue cM (or Yite a people who first dwelt near the north- 
western frontier of China, hut had been driven away by the 
Hiung nn and had then settled near the river Oxus. The ^ ^ 
Hiimg nn at that time occupied the steppes of Mongolia and were 
constantly at war with China. Chang Kfien, who had necessarily 
to pass through their dominions, was made prisoner and retained 

So, We read in the San fti Immg t% m ancient description of the public buildings 
in Cb‘ang an, the ancient metropolis during the Han, near the present Si an fu in Shensi 
(see alph. list of works 647), as follows ; 

After the Han Emperor Wu Ti, in B. C. Ill, had subdued Nan Yiie, he built the 
palace li (in Cbbing an), and in the garden appertaining to it a number of rare 
herbaceous plants ^nd trees brought from those southern regions were planted. Among 
the plants enumerated there I have been able to identify the following : 

JVephelium L iichi, Longun, C<mariuni album, C. Pimela, Areca Caitchu, Cmna- 

momum Cassia^ the Ba?mia, Canna indica^ Quisqualis indica, sweet Oranges^ 
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for ten 3 ^ea?s by the (Khan) of the Hiimg' mi. Fin ally 

lie, succeeded in escaping to the west and penetrated to ..the 
coniitries of the Jaxartes and the Oxns, where he spent more than 
a year. On his way back he was again laid hold of by the Hiiixig 
nUj but escaped a later and returned to China in 126 B. G. 
He brought back intelligence about various regions in the west 
and their natural productions. The official report of his observa- 
tions and his biography are preserved in the Shi M or Historical 
Record compiled by the celebrated Sze Ma tshen, a contemporary 
of Chang Khen (book 111). In ancient catalogues “g* 
see Introduction to alph. list) Chang Khen is reported to have 
published a narrative %vith the title ^ Bai wai i 

wu h% Record of remarkable things in foreign countries. The 
Emperor rewarded Chang Ivden after his return, and some years 
later raised him to the dignity of prince. In B. C. 123 he was 
commander-in-cliief of the Chinese troops directed against the 
Hiuog nil. Owing to a defeat the Chinese had suffered Chang 
K^ien was cashiered, but w'as afterwards pardoned. He died 
about B. C. 103. He is said to have introduced many useful 
plants from Western Asia into China. Ancient Chinese authors 
ascribe to him the introduction of the Vine, the Pomegranate, 
Safflower, the Common Bean, the Cucumber, Lucerne, Coriander, 
the Walnut-tree and other plants. 

After Chang Khen had first visited the countries of the west, 
the geographical knowledge of the Chinese in that direction 
rapidly increased. China extended its dominions over a great 
part of Central Asia, and envoys were frecpiently sent to the 
realms of W^estern Asia, and even to India, wdiich country bad 
been known to Chang K‘ien only from hearsay. Since the intro- 
duction of Buddhism into China, about A. D. 66, intercourse 
between China and India had become very fn^quent and con- 
tinued for centuries, but India was then generally reached by 
the long circuit of Bactria and Kabul. 

The art of perpetuating boobs by engraving characters upon 
wood or stone and then printing from the plates, can be traced 
back in China as early as A. D. 593, but it is probable that an 
invention of tliis kind to multiply writings existed there much 
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earlier.'^ It is certam' tiiat the Chinese -eB^oyed at least 800 yea'm 
earlier than European nations these -advantages of diffusion of 
literature ■ and. preservation of ancient records and documents. 
This circiirastaiice lias done much to prevent the loss of many 
ancient native writings, which render the study of Chinese litera- 
ture so useful and interesting for European antiquaries. 

The early history of the botanical knowdedge of the Chinese 
is closely connected . with the history of their Agriculture and 
Medicine; and their acquaintance with plants dates back irom 
the period when they first began to employ plants for economical 
and medical purposes. 

According to Chinese tradition, the semi-mythical Emperor 
j|i| ^ Shen nung^ who' is said to have reigned in the 28th century 
B. C.p is the Father of Husbandry and Medicine. The Li ki (one 
of - the ''Classics, see . further on) states that Shen nung was 
born near the ^ |ll Li slian (Sui chou, Northern Hupeh). 
He ' is said to have subsequently- dwelt in ]5J C¥en (Western 
^ Honan), ' and ' tlien moved to Lu (Southern Shantung). See 
the last edition of the Shi ki '(Historical Eecords)-, in the first 
pages of which the ancient traditions regarding this Emperor 
have been brought together. 13 li north of Lti an fu (Soutliera 
Shansi) there is a mountain called ‘Q" ^ iJj Po &lian^ mountain 
of the cereals/ with a temple on its top, where, according to the 
I t’ung chi or Great Geography of China, Emperor Shen imng 
is still worshipped. This temple was'founded in the 6th century 
of our era. At the foot of the mountain is the fo or 
fountain of the cereals. Here tradition makes Shen nung first 
teach his people how to till the /ground, and raise grain. Hence 
it was that his grateful subjects called him Shen nung or Divine 
husbandman. 

It has also been handed down by tradition that Shen nung first 
tested the medical qualities of herbs and discovered medicines to 

4 Compare Dr. W. Williams’ interesting article on tiie subject in the “Chinese 
Recorder,” 1875, p. 22. 

5 The term j70 ku, which occurs first in the Classics (Shi king, Shn king), properly 
means “ the hnndred cereals,” but the Chinese frequently use the numeral “hundred’^ 
in a general sense. 
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cure diseases, and the citj of Wen liien (Huai king* fii, Honan) 
claims to be the spot where this happened. In the Wen hien chi 
(topography of this city) it is stated that the pp ^ |||, rivulet 
of Slien nuiig, is situated inside the eastern g*ate. Here according* 
to tradition Shen niing collected medicinal herbs, tested them and 
touched the soil with his staff, whereupon the water sprung forth. 
The earliest writings on medicinal plants and dietetics are ascribed 
to him. 269? B. G. is given as the year of his death. 

Shen Bung’s successor, the Emperor ^ Huang ti^ 'who- 
reigned in the 27th century B. C., is said to have established his 
residence in Cho lu (Pao an chou, west of the present 

Peking). He is considered the author of the first Chinese works 
on the art of healing\ See Alph. list of works 204. 

THE MATEEIA MEDICA OF EMPEROR SHEN HUHG. 

The vrell known Chinese Materia medica, Pen ts^ao hang m% 
of w^hich I shall offer a detailed review in the proper place, in 
giving an opening sketch of the principal treatises of this class, 
begins with the |l|l ^ mmg Pen U^ao hing, or 

Classical work on Medicines® of the Emperor Shen nung. We 
find there the following account of this ancient document, which 
we know only from the quotations of it in other succeeding 
ancient works of the same kind, to which it has served as a 
model. 

Chang YB si (who lived in the first half of the 11th century) 
says : According to apcient tradition this treatise was in 3 books 
and Emperor Shen nung* was the author of it. But no ancient 
author states that he has seen it himself. In the section on 
literature in the Ts‘ien Han shu (History of the Former Han 
dynasty, 202 B.G. — 25 A. B., where many medical works extant 
in the first century B. C. are enumerated) no mention is made of 
this book. But in the biography of Emperor P^ing ti, 4th year 
of his reign (A. D. 4), we find a statement that the Emperor 
ordered all men in the Empire, familiar with medical prescriptions 

6 Li Siii clien, the author of the Pen ts^ao hang mu, explains thal the term Pen f.rao 
properly means “ Herbal,” but, as the majority of medicines are derived from the vege- 
table kingdom, it is used to designate a treatise on drags in general. 
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and, tlie (see BOte 6), to assemble In tlie capital—Iii 

•the biogTapliy of Loti Hou (Ts4en Han sliUj 92) it is said 
tbat, wlieB be was yet but a boy, be kne%T by heart the § 
Iliing (treatise OB medicine), the Pen ts^ao and severe! thousands 
of medical prescriptions. Thus there can be no doubt tbat at that 
time 'there existed a Pen ts^ao. 

' Li SMtsi (an author of the T^ang period, 7tli century), and 
before him the ^ „ f|^, Td Zw, a work of the Liang dynasty (6tii 
century), speak of the Sheii nung pen ts^ao in 3 books; suggesting* 
that it . was probably coiiimitted to writing during the Han 
dynasty, for there occur in the book names of places in China 
referring to the time of the After Han (25 — 221 A. D.). Ac- 
cording to these authorities Chang lii or liiia T^o ^ may be the 
authors of it. But Chang Yii si (who quotes the above state- 
ments) does not agree with this opinion. He adinits an early 
existence of the Pen tshio king and adduces the Huai nan tsz^ 
(2nd century B. C.), which records that Emperor Shen nung in 
the space of one day tasted the plants arid experimented on their 
efficacy. He found among them 70 to be poisonous. This was 
the beginning* of medical art in China. 

Chang Yii si continues: In remote times, when the art of 
writing was not yet known, science was transmitted from gene- 
ration to generation by oral tradition, and what was called Pen 
tdao then was not a written book. From the period of the Han 
dynasties (B. C. 202 — A. D. 221) medical art began to develop, 
Chang Ki and Hua largely contributed to the diffusion and 
completion of medical knowledge, commented on previous writings, 
and added new information, arranging the whole into a system. 
This was probably the time when the Materia medica of Shen 
nung first appeared as a written treatise. 

K^ou Idoig ski (about 1115 A. D.) says : In tbe History of the 
Han dynasty it is stated that it is not certain who first compiled 
the Pen ts‘ao. The Shi pen (written before the Han period) and 
the Huai nan U£ duly record that Shen nung tasted plants and 
examined their medical virtues, hut they do not speak of a Pen 


7 Celeln-ated physichiiis in the third century of our era. Sec further on note 12 
(5 and G). 
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ts%o, Tliere is towevar a statemeBt in the Tiywmif ski ■ Id 
(Ilistorj of the early Emperors, compiled in .the Srd. century) 
that Iltmng ti (the successor of Shen nung') ordered his minis ter, 
Md po (see note 12) to examine the e:fficacies of ■pla.nts, to 
compose a Pen tsdio kim/ (a standard herbal), and to lav down 
prescriptions for curing diseases. This proves that the appella- 
tion of PdOt Ud:i() mil he traced hack to the time of Hnang ti. 
Mature had bestowed on the ancient sages peculiar faculties for'^ 
recognizing instinctively, by the taste of natural productions, 
what was their efficacy in curing sickness. The rules they 
established tvere followed by the sages of later times who tried to 
complete and to enlarge the original matter. 

According to Li SM chen (the author of the Pen ts^ao kang 
mil), the Shen nung Pen tsffio king was originally a treatise in 
three parts treating* of 365 different drugs. It was first com- 
mented on by Tdio Hung king (A.D. 452-530) wffio wrote also a 
supplement to it (see further on Bling yi pie lu). 

In the great catalogue of the Imperial Library, book 104, fol. 
61, we read that the Shen nung Pen tsffio king does not exist 
iiow-a-do 3 ’S as a separate treatise and that we know it only from 
the Pang Shen wei Pen ts^ao medica of the Sung 

dynasty ; see further on No. 26.) in which the passages printed in 
■white letters on black ground all refer to the text of the Shen 
nungv.Pen tsffio. 

The Pen ts%o kang mu reproduces also to some extent the 
text of the Materia medica of Shen nung and generally quotes 
this treatise under the abbreviated title of Pen king. Under 

the head of /Hhe celebrated arrangement of drugs b^r the Em- 
peror Shen nung’’ the Pen ts^ao kang mu, in the first book, first 
part, fob 43 sq., gives the text of a part of the Shen nung Pen 
ts%o relating to the qualities, the use, the gathering of drugs, etc. 
That ancient document arranges the drugs under 3 classes and 
reads as follows : 

Of the first class of drugs there are 120 sorts which are 
considered to perform the functions of ^ Kiin or Sovereigns. 
They support human life, an d thereby resemble Heaven. They are 
not poisonous. Whatever quantity you take, or howsoever long you 
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use tliem, tliey are harmless. If you wish to have the body lights 
to improve tlie breath, to live to au old age, without growing old, 
make use of these drugs of the first class. 

Amongst the drng.n of the first class are reckoned : 

Ginsejig, Bad. Nehunlii spedosi, Euvyah ferox (semina), Jnfuhes, Oranges^ Jobs- 
ieffTs, IJioscorei^ L tvmaasa eerifera, AmarantJms Blitum, Capselhi hursa pasfoTu^ 
Sonchus arveim's, Cannalk sativa^ Ulnivs pumila (bark eaten as forid), Fadiyma 
pmeJ:oru?iiy3hLsh7'oowiS, Cassia harh^ Liquorice, Relimannia glutinosa, K ochia scoparia^ 
T'iibulm terrestris, Kadsura^ Alisma pluntago, Acorm. Typka, Flantago, etc. 

There are 120 sorts of drugs of the second class, which are 
considered to perform the functions of ^ eh^en or Ilinisters. 
They support human nature, and thereby resemble man. Some of 
these drugs are harmless j others are poisonous. They ought to 
be used with discretion. 

If you wish to lessen the violence of diseases and re-establish 
decayed strength, use the second class of drugs. 

Amongst the drugs of the second class we find : Ginger, Paeonia Moiitan, Paeonia 
alhijiora, L ilium tigrimm, Xantkium sfrumarium, Geniiana, Polypodium Barometz, 
Niphoholus Lingua, Zanthoxylon, Trickosanthes, Tkladiantha duhia, Lemna, etc. 

There are 125 sorts of drugs of the third class which are 
considered to perform the functions of tso^ Assistants and 
shi^ Agents. They cure diseases, and thereby resemble earth. 
They are very poisonous and ought not to be used continuously. 
If YOU wish to drive out cold or heat irom the body, or to correct 
the*breath, or to open obstructions, or to heal diseases, use the 
drugs of this class. 

Among the drugs of the third class are reckoned : Rheum palmatum, Phytolacca 
acinosa, several species of Euphorbia, Aconite, Veratrum Rhododendron, Croton, Peach 
kernels. 

The drugs of these three classes make in all 365, corresponding 
in number to the number of degrees of the zodiac ; each degree 
answering to one day of the year. 

It does not come within the province of our investigations to 
translate the w'hole chapter which explains the system of that 
primeval Emperor regarding the qualities and efficacy of medi- 
cines, and illustrates the views entertained up to this time on the 
subject in China. A translation of the greater portion of this 
curious document will be found in Du Halde’s la Chine III 444- 
452, and also in Bridgman’s Chin. Chrestomathy 503 sq, (trans- 
lated by Dr, W. Williams). 
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. Li Sill clien in tlie Pen ts^aokang inu mentions only 347 of tke 
(365) drugs specified in tlie'Slien nmig Pen ts^ao^ 239 oftliem 
belong to file vegetable kingdom, 05 refer to animals, 43 are 
obtained. from minerals. 

As to tile medicinal plants enumerated in Shen nung’s Materia 
medica, tbey are up to the present time known to Chinese 
phj'sicians by the same ancient names. As the greater part of 
them are natives of North-China and knowm to me, I shall give 
here the botanical names of tliose plants of the Shen nung Pen 
tsbio which I have been able to ascertain. I omit the Chinese 
names, which will be given at the proper places in the second 
part of my work. 


Kaniinciih-is sceleratus. 
Aeonituni, ses^erai spec. 
Paeonia Movitan. 

P. albifiora. 

Magnolia Yulan. 

M, hypoleuca ? 

Schizandra ciiinensis, 
Akebia qninata. 
Aceranthus sagittatiis. 
Nelumbium speciosum 
Euryale ferox. 
(Jhelidoniura ? 
Sisymbrium. 

Capsella bursa pastoris. 
Pofygala sibirica. 

P. teiimfolia. 

Dianthus Seguieri, 

!&;Ta]'Va yerticillata. 
Tribixlus terrestris. 
Zanthoxylum, several spec. 
Citrus aurantium. 

Aegle sepia ria ? 

Melia Azedurach, 

Euonym us 'riiii; ! bergianus. 
Zizy].-bus viilgari.s. 

Z. f.otii'-'., 

Vitls vinifera.® 

V. Sf'riauaelolia. 
Koelreiiteria paniculata. 
Ehus vernicitera. 
Giyryrhiza giandulifera, 
Sola bispida. 

Piieraria 'rhiiub<*rgiana. 
Ehynchosia volubilis. 


Soph ora japonica, 

S. flavescens. 

S, angustifolia ? 
Gleditechia sinensis. 
Cassia Sophera, 

Acacia JuHbrissin. 
Prunus japonica. 

Pr. several species, 
Amygdaius persica. 
Rubus. 

Potentilla, several spec. 
Poterium officinale. 
Rosa indica. 
vSedum alhoroseum. 
Trichosantlies palmata. 
Lagenaria. 

Penincasa cerifera. 
Thladiantha dubia. 
Bupleurum faicatum, 
Cieuta, 

Siam Ninsi ? 

Seseli Libanotis, 
Cnidium Monnieri, 
Levisticum. 

Angelica. 

Peucedanum, 

Aralia japonica. 

Panax Ginseng. 

Hedera scandeiis, 
SambucUvS ? 

Gardenia florida. 

Rubia cordifolia. 
Patrinia, 

Dipsacus. 


8 It is evidently by a mistake ’^rhich crept into the ancient tradition, yrhen it tirst 
begun to appear as a 'written docnment (in the second century, as the Chinese autliors 
believe), that the Vi7ie. is mentioned in the Shen nung Pen ts‘ao. Fdr 'we have evidence 
from ot her ancient native records that this plant -was first introduced into China in the 
second century B. C, 
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Eupatoriiim chinense. 

E. several species. 

Aster, several species. 

Inula chinensis. 

Carpesium abrotanoides. , 
Xanthium strumarium. 
Achillea sibirica. 
Ciirysaiitliemum indicum. 
Artemisia capillaris. 

A. apiacea. 

A. vseveral other species, 
Petasites japoiiicus. 

Atractylis cnineiisis. 

Carduus crispus, 

Lactnca versicolor, 
Platycodon grandiflorum, 
Adenophora. 

Ehododendron. 

Forsythia suspensa. 

Frasinus. 

LigUvStrum Incidum. 

Olea fragraiis. 

Vincetoxicnm. 

Gentiana. 

Litii osperninm ery th rorhiaon. 
Calystegia. 

Uuscuta chinensis. 

Physalis Alkekengi, 

Lyciuin chinense. 

Sco}.olia japoiiica. 
Scrophularia Oldhami. 
Kehmannia glutiiiosa. 
Orobaiiche, 

Tecorna grandiflora. 

Catalpa Bungei. 

In car vi Ilea sinensis. 

Vitex incisa. 

Salvia pleboja. 

S. miltiorliiza. 

Nepeta Glechoma. 

Scutellaria viscidula, 
Leonuriis sibiricus, 

Plantago major. 

Celosia argeatea, 

Amarantus Blitnm. 
Achyranthes aspera. 

Kochia scoparia, 

Phytolacca acinosa. 
Polygonum tinctorium. 

P, fiydropiper. 


Polygonum aviculare. 
Rumex crispus. 

Asarum Thunbergii. 
Aristolochia recurvilabra. 
Cinnamomum Cassia. 
Daphne, 

Viscum or Loranthus. 
Euphorbia helioscopia. 

E. other species. 

Elaeococea verrucosa. 
Croton tigliiim. 

Ulmus pmnila. 

Cannabis sativa. 

Morus alba. 

Salix babyloiiica. 

Thuja (Biota) orientalis. 
Zingiber officinale. 

Alpinia, 

Bletia hyacinthina. 
Dendrobium moniliforme. ■ 
Iris oxypetala. 

Iris, other spec. 

Pardantlms chinensis. 
Dioacorea sativa. 
Ophiopogon japonicus. 

Paris quadrilolia. 
Polygonatum officinale. 
Lilium tigrinura. 
Aneinarriiena asphodeloides. 
Asparagus lucidus, 
Veratrum album. 

Arum pentaphyllum. 
Pinellia tuberifera. 

Acorus. 

Typlia angustifolia. 

Lemna minor. 

Alisma plantago. 

Bambusa. 

Coix Lachryma. 

Imperata, 

E<]uisetum arvense. 
Selaginella involvens. 
Nipliobolus Lingua, 
Polypodium Barometz. 
Ferns, 

Fachyrna pinetorum. 

Mylitta lapideseens. 

Various Mushrooms. 
Sargassiim. f 


THE CHINESE CLASSICS. 


Important docitments rela-ting to the plants with which the 
Chinese were acquainted in early ages are found in the Chinese 
classics and especially in the Sku king, the Shi hing^ the Chou 1% 
the Li ki and the Eh ya^ regarding which I shall here offer a few 
remarks. 
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The ^ Slni king- or Classical Book of Historical Records, 
the most ancient liistorical work in China, was compiled by Con- 
fucins about 500 B. C. Besides some scattered notices on Chinese 
plants this Classic contains a chapter entitled ^ ^ YU hunff or 
Tribute of Emperor Til, which presents a peculiar interest for 
us. This is a geographical description of ancient China, referring 
to about 2200 B. C., in which are enumerated the principal 
natural productions of each of the nine provinces into which China 
was then divided. 

The |§ ^ Ski king, or Book of Odes, likewise compiled by Con- 
fiicius, is replete with names of plants, which however are often 
difficult to ascertain. There are even special Chinese works 
dealing with the plants and animals mentioned in the Shi king 
and the commentaries on them. The oldest work on the subject 
is the ^ If /fC SI H JJc ^^0 Ski U^ao mu niao skou 
ch^ung yii shu, Commentary on the herbs, trees, birds, beasts, 
insects and fishes mentioned ^ Ch^ang'^s version of the 

Shi king, in 2 books, by ^ Lu ki, literary name ^ Shi heng, 
of the kingdom of Wu, 260-303 A. D. The original work was 
lost and that now current was compiled, it is not known when 
and hj whom, mainly from K^ung YIng ta (Dr. Legge, Shi king). 

In quoting the Shu king and the Shi king I always refer to 
the splendid translations by Br. Legge. 

The ^ If Ckm li, or Ritual of the Chou dynasty, B, C. 1122- 
249, gives a good deal of interesting information on Chinese 
plants, domestic and others. It was written about 1100 B. C. 
A good French translation of this classic was published by Biot, 
1851. . 

The If fgj Li Id, Book of Rites. Although the matter con- 
tained in it is of early origin like that of the other classics, it 
came to light in its present form about the close of the first 
century B. C. It is especially the section entitled ^ Yiie ling^ 
Rules for every month of the year, in which names of plants 
frequently occur and which is often quoted in Chmese botanical 
'works. The Li ki has been commented upon by gjj ^ Cheng 
hrian, A. D. 12?-200. 
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■ This classic lias never been completelj translated into any 
European language, , Tlie translation of the Li ki by Gallery into 
French^ 1853; is only an abstract of the work, 

. THE if S BHYA. 

'This seems to be at first sight the most interesting among the 
’classics for onr purposes of research. It is a Dictionary of terms 
■used in Chinese ancient writings generally ascribed to Jg| ^ 
Chou hung^ the Duke of Chon, about 1100 B. C, It was com- 
pleted by J Ts£ Hia^ a disciple of Confucius, nearly 700 
.years later^ and remodelled into its present shape by Km 

P^o in the 3rd century.® It seems that the Rh ya was principally 
intended' to explain terms occurring in the Shi king (of which, as 
is known, a considerable part has been lost.) In Ills commentaries 
Kuo P^o frequently quotes the Book of Odes and also the Li sao^ 
the famous poetical production of Kii Yilen^ 4tli cent. B. C. and 
the Kumg ga, an ancient dictionary, the author of which lived in 
the middle of the 3rd. cent. (See alph. list Nos. 445, 383.) 

The greater half of the matter in the Eli ya, arranged under 
19 sections (j^ 5/i?,properly: explanation), treats of natural objects. 
The names of plants are found in the 13th and 14th sections 
under the heads of ts^ao, Herbs and 7 |; mu, Trees. Nearly 
•300 plants are enumerated there and in other sections as many 
animals. In some editions the text is accompanied with drawings. 
In the preface of the illustrated edition of 1802 it is stated that 
these wood-cuts originally date from the time of the Sung dynasty 
and that they have been carefully reproduced from a manuscript 
copy made by one %vho lived in the time of the Ylian or Mongol 
period (13th or 14th cent.). According to the History of the 
Sui dynasty (section on literature, book 32) there existed in th© 
Liang period (6th cent.) two volumes of drawings illustrating the 
Rh ya, which were made by Kuo P'-o, but they had been lost.^®) 

’ Subsequently to the time of Kuo P^o Emng huan prepared 

9 An excellent account of the Ela ya by E. C, Bridgman is found in the Clilnese 
Bepository XVI II (1840), p. 160. 

10 The earliest original drawings of plants extant in European collections are those 
accompanying a manuscript copy of Dioscorides’ Materia medicaj dating from the 5th 
century and preserved in the Great Vienna Library. 
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a volume of drawings illustratiag tlie Rh ya. See\T%iig shu^ 
section on literature. Kiang knan lived in tlie 4tli cent. ' (see liis 
biogTapliy Tsin slin 83), according to some' authorities in the 6th 
cent. The drawings of the Rh ya now extant are generally very 
rough and, so for as plants are concerned, seldom enahie one to 
recognize what particular plant is intended. . 

The original information given in this ancient dictionary with' 
respect to natural objects is extremely aphoristic and fragmentary, ■ 
not more than three, sometimes four characters being devoted to^ 
each name, and as I understand, these characters represent' the 
hook names and the popular names of the plants and anim'als- ’ 
without other explanations. Each phrase of the Rh ya is followed 
by the comnieiitary of Kuo Pfo. The sounds of uncommon words^^ 
are always given. 

The Rh j^a had already been commented upon by several Chinese' 
scholars previous to Kuo Pfo. In the. History of the Siii (section 
on literature) three authors of the Han period are mentioned, who* 
had written commentaries on this dictionary, viz: ^ Fan 

Kmng^ gl] Liu (first cent. B. C.) and ^ Li Sun. 

#15 ^ celebrated scholar and expositor of the 

Taoist doctrine 'vrho lived A. D. 276-824, a native of TVm Jiihien 
(Kiang chon, Shansi). His literary appellation was ^ |j| King 
c¥un. He was invested with the posthumous title 5^ ^ |515 
Hung nung hi'm (Prefect of the ancient department of Hung 
in the present Ho nan). See his biogTaphy Tsin shu 72, 
His preface to the Rh ya reads as follows : (see Bridgman 1, c.) 

This book, the Rh ya, is designed to exhibit the general scope 
of education, to point out the sources of poetic composition, to 
collect and arrange the phrases of past generations, and to 
discriminate the real distinctions between things that seem to be 
identical. 

It is in deed a safe conduct for men of all professions, a key to 
all arts, a deep fountain for the scientific reader, and a flower ^ 
garden for the belles lettres ” writers. 

If a work be desired that will enlarge our knowledge of all 
things, free us from every delusion,, and extend oik acqiiaintanca 
with the yariotts-d there is none so 

useful asThe.'Rh ya.^ , . ■ 


The Eh y a had its origin in middle antiquity and was in the 
hig-hest repute during the Han, when its varied uses were imfokled 
on the occasion of the disquisition regarding the Leopard rat 

mB.r 

Then the illustrious and erudite scholars, the elegant and 
master writers of the age, all honored, esteemed and highly ap- 
preciated both its principles and its lessons of instruction. 

Begardless of my inability and want of knowledge, I com- 
menced the study of it while yet hut a 3’'oung man and zealously 
and assiduously continued the same twice nine years. 

Although many commentators had exercised their talents upon 
it, yet none of their works were complete. Much in them was 
confused and erroneous, and some things were omitted and still 
wanting. 

For these reasons I have in my turn undertaken to bring 
together the meanings of the words and to collect all the ancient 
explanations. I have extended my researches to the dialects of 
all the different states of the Empire and made collections from the 
popular songs and sayings. Having thus collected a great variety 
of terms and by careful examination ascertained their correct and 
popular use, I have endeavored to remove all defects and inac- 
curacies and to put away all that is low and vulgar. 

When quotations, which were not common or well understood, 
have been made, they have been supported by requisite proofs, 
but all such as seemed plain and easy have been passed over 
without comment. 

Moreover, with a view to prevent all misunderstanding, I have 
in separate parts indicated the sounds and added drawings. 

Thus I have labored hard to make clean and plain the path of 
learning, earnestly hoping that, by this work, the progress of 
scholars in future times may he greatly facilitated. — 

Some of the ancient names of plants found in the text of the 
Eh 3^a are still in use, but the majority of them were unknown 
even at the time when Kuo P^o lived and he tried therefore to 
explain what plants were meant, giving their popular names. In 


11 Compare W. F. Mayers^ article on tlie Mammoth in Chinese records. China 
Eeview VI, p. 273. 



'all probability be utilized previous co'mmentaries for„;liis explana- 
tions. Chinese writers on botany place absolute confidence in the 
identifications given by Kuo P^o. But a closer investigation of 
the subject has convinced me that in this respect he proceeded as 
arbitrarily as the swarms of other Chinese commentators of the 
classics^ and that his statements must be accepted %vith caution. 
I have the same mistrust with regard to Chinese identifications of 
the archaic names of plants as found in the Shi king and other 
classical writings. 

Another commentary of the Rh ya was published with the 
title of ^ jE ^ cheng « hy ^ Sun Yen^ styled 

^^so ^ ^ ^ Sun Shu yeuy a contemporary of Kuo P^o. Comp. 
Biograph. Diet. Shang' yu lu. 

Subsequently to the time of Kuo P^o the Rh ya was commented 
upon by J{i> ^ Hing Ping A. D. 932-1010, and by ^ ;|§ Cheng 
lYiaOy A. D. 1108-1162. Compare Sz’ k^u tsfilan shu ming mu 
lu IV, 16. Mayers’ Chin. Read. Man. p. 52. 

In the 11th century a work on the plan of the Rh ya, an ap- 
pendix to it, with the title 1% PHya, in 20 books, was com- 
posed by ^ ^ Xw Tien, A. B. 1042-1102. Comp. Sz’ k^u etc. 
IV, 17. Mayers 1. c. p. 140. 

A similar appendix appeared a century later with the name of 
^ ^ jKA ya i, in 32 hooks. The author of it was ^ ^ 

Lo Yuan, styled also g Tuan Hung and ^ ^ Tit^un tsH, 
He lived in the 12th century* Sung shi 380. — Sz’ k^u etc. IV, 17. 

I may finally mention here the |ll ^ Shan hai hing, Classic 
of the Mountains and Seas. It is an ancient geographical des- 
cription of China of a somewhat fabulous and mythical character. 
The authorship is generally ascribed to the Emperor Yu, B. G. 2200. 
According to Mr. Wylie (Notes on Chin. lit. p. 35) it is at least 
as old as the Chou dynasty and probably of a date even anterior 
to that period. We meet in it with a profusion of names of 
mountains and rivers unknown now-a-days, and the position of 
which is indicated only in a general way. Many plants and 
animals are likewise mentioned in it, but in many cases we can 
make nothing of these names. 

The Shan hai king in IS hooks is noticed in the hihliographical 
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section, of the History of the Former Han in the catalogue com- 
piled in the 1st century B. C. Kuo P^o wrote a commentary on 
it. The edition now current is in 18 books. Compare Journal 
Asiatiquej 1839: Notice du Chan ba‘i king par M, Bazin (aine)/ 
where some specimens of the work are given. 


THE ^ is TS^AO MU CHUANG. 


This is the earliest Chinese treatise dealing with plants and 
bearing a purely botanical character. The title means : Account 
of; the Flora of the Southern Regions. The author was || ^ 
Ki Man, a Minister of State under Hui ti of the Tsin dynasty^ 
A. D. 290 — 307. He had been previously Governor of Canton. 
See liis biograpbyj Tsin shu 89, This small treatise is not a rare 
book, it is found in the Han Wei tsTmg shu (Wylie 1. c. 209) 
and other collections of reprints. It is also reproduced in the 
botanical section of the famous T^u shu tsi ch^eng, books 3, 5, 15, 
186. We meet in it with interesting accounts of some trees and 
other plants known at that time in South-China, some of them 
brought from distant foreign countries. The plants are treated 
under the four classes of herbs, forest-trees, fruit-trees, and 
bamboos, including in all 80 species. Among' the plants described 
there the following can be ascertained : 


The Banana. 

Jasmiimm officinale. 

Jasmiimm Samhac, 

The Nutmeg-tree, 

Canna indica. 

Sweet-potato (Batatas). 

Betel-leaf. 

Long Pepper. 

Acorns. 

Qnisqnalis indica. 

Sugar-cane. 

Phyilodes placentaria, Lour. 
Lhistonia chinensis. 

Clerodendron squamatum. 

Brassica napus. 

Ipomoea reptans. 

Cymbidium ensifoHum. 

Liquidambar formosana. 

Olibanum (brought from western 
countries). 

Ficus retusa. ^ 

Bitter-seeded Cardamom, 
Cinnamomum Cassia, 

Hibiscus syriaciis. 


Lawsonia (Henna), 

Aloexylum Agallochum. 

Cloves. 

Caryota. 

Terrninalia Ghebula. 

Cmsaipinia Sappan. 

Glyptostrohus heterophyllus. 
Cimninghamia sinensis. 

Vitex Neguado, 

Rattans. 

Areca Catechu. 

Cocoa-nut. 

Myrica sapida. 

Nepheliuin Litchi. 

Nephelium Luiigan. 

Canarium Pimeia, 

Canarium album. 

Coco de Mer. 

Averrhoa Caramhola. 

Various Oranges. 

Phyllanthus Emblica. 

Aleurites triloba. 

Spondias. 

various Bamboos of South -Chins. 
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: Besides the, 80 plants described under .separate 'headingSy 
several other Chinese plants are .mentioned passant under 
tie same OMnese names bj which they are still known in this 
countrjj viz, : 


Hibiscus mutabilis. 

Vitls vinifera. 

Neliimbiiiin speciosnin. 

Zingiber officinale. 

Bioscorea satlva. 

Caladium esculentum. 

Gardenia florida. 

Sterculi a platartifolia. 

Ehapis fiabellifornii'S (perliaps Cba- 
Hiicrops?) 

Brassica cliiiieasis, 

Sagittaria cbinensis. 


Anindo phragmites. 
Bendrobinrn monlliforme. 
Biospyros Kaki. 
Pomegranate. 

Eriobotrya Japonica. 
Aithaja sinensis, 

Sophora japonica. 

Juni perns cliinensis* 
Gedrela sinensis, 

Castanea vesea. 

Acacia Julibrissin. 
Jnglans regia. 


A short record of a similar -character to the Nan fang ts%o mii' 
chiiang is the 5! 'IE ^ ^ wang Ilua mu chiy Notice of 
the Flowers and Trees of the Prince of Wei (perhaps the Prince 
of Wei is the author), ' It has likewise been reprinted in the T^u 
shu tsi ch^eng L c. book 5, and as I can infer from the place 
assigned to it in that Encjclopmdiaj it seems to belong to the 
same period (perhaps a century earlier) as the Nan fang ts^ao mu 
chuang. It is sometimes quoted in the Pen tshao kang mu. I 
have not been able to gather any other information regarding its 
author or time of publication in any Chinese bibliograj)liicai work. 
Among the 15 plants recorded in it I may mention the following ; 

The 'li Sz' wei or ^ ^ Pei to tree, the seeds of which are said, to have 
been brought from India at the time of the Han dynasty, is Borusms Jiabelliformis * — 
3IagnoHa Yul(m.--^CfmelUa japonica. — Jlibiscns syrincus, — Cinnamojuum Cassia , — 
Ciirm japonica, ’•^Mhododendron. — Quisqualis sinensis. 

, CHINESE STANHAED WORKS ON MATERIA MEDICA. 

I now proceed to review briefly in chronological order the 
Chinese works on Materia medica (and Natural History) which 
at dilFerent times have been considered the capital treatises in 
this department. My information regarding these compilations 
and their authors has for the greater part been derived from the 
bibliographical notices already mentioned, given by Li Shi chen 
in the introductory part of the Pen ts^ao kang mu... From these 
accounts I select the more important statements; occasionally 
elucidating them by extracts drawn from other quarters. Li Shi 
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chen reviews ill all 42 of such woi*ks of note on Materia medlca. 
The Shm mmg Pen ts^ao hmg (L), which we have already dwelt 
upon and which forms the nucleus of all subsequent Chinese 
treatises on the subject^ is placed at the head of the 42 works 
reviewed, the earlier of which, having long been lost, were known 
to Li Shi chen only from the accounts and quotations given of 
them hy previous authors. After the Shen nung Pen ts^ao the 
next in order of time is 

■ 2. The^^H Ts^ai yao hi, directions for gathering drugs, 
in 2 books, by H) ^ Pvng Min, one of the ministers of the Em- 
peror Huang ti. This treatise gives also some descriptive accounts 
of medicinal plants. 

3. The 9 S' ^ Imng Yao tu%, Materia medica of Ld 

hung, who was one of the sages employed by the Emperor Huang ti 
in his labours to perfect the art of healing. This treatise, to which 
tradition ascribes a high antiquity, was published (from an ancient 
manuscript, I understand) in 2 books with additional remarks 
and commentaries by ^ Sil Chi ts^ai, a celebrated phy- 

sician living in the second half of the 6th century, a native of 
Tan yang (Chin kiang fu). See his biography Pei Tsh shu 33. 

4. The ^ ^ ^ fic Li shi Yao lu. Materia medica of Li or 
^ ^ Li Tang chi, a subject of the Wei dynasty, in the first 
half of the 3rd century. He was a disciple of the celebrated Hua 
T‘o (see note 12). 

5. The ^ ^ Wa shi Pen ts^ao, Materia medica of Wti or 

^ Wu P^u, a native of Kuang ling (present prefecture of 
Yang chon fu in Kiang’ su), likewise a subject of the Wei, first half 
of the 3rd century, and a disciple of Hua T^o. He compiled his 
treatise, one book, from the works of the Emperors IShen nung 
and Huang ti, and the writings of KH Po, Thing Min (see above 
2), Ld hung (see above 3), Pien Ts^iao^ Hua Li Tang chi 

(see above 4). 


12 The above names refer to ancient celebrated Chinese physicians. Besides the 
primeval Emperors — pp ^ Shm nung (styled also ^ Yao sheng^ tlie sage of 
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.,6. Tlie ^ ^ ehi hn by ^ hmff^ or properly 

^ Lei Iliao, ■who. is xiot to be eoiifouiided with the' Lei kung 

medicines) and ^ ^ Eumg ti (styled also IJkn yuan and ^ T, 

Fao prince of medicines), already s]>oken of — the ^ sMtamingi 

or ten celebrated Doctors are worshipped in the chief medical tenipie in Peking, caljcd 
I ^ ?maOj and in other temples. See Dr, J. Dudgeon’s intereslir<g 

paper on ^ledical Divinities, Chin. Eecorder 1870 III, p, 40. On the tablets in tliafc 
temple we find the following names of famous physicians, I add some biographical 
notices gathered from various sources. 

1- m K^i POf styled also ^ J||f| Tao tsu (ancestor of medicines), a native of 
Northern China, one of the assistants of Emperor Huang ti, his tutor in medical in- 
vestigatioiis and the reputed founder of the art of healing. Hence the phrase |[|J ^ 
the science of K‘i po and Huang ti for medical skill. See Mayers’ Chin. Bead. Matt, 
p. 97. The Pen ts'ao kang mu, I. b. fol. 12 sq., gives some sjecinKMiS of Ki Po’s 
views on the nature of drugs. In the section on literature in the bui shu mention is 
made of a work named fj^ K‘i Po king, 

2. ^ ^ Lei hung, a physician of the time of Huang ti. See above No. S. 

3. ^ Pkn TsLm^ likewise one of the physicians of Huang ti, but according 

to another tradition a famous physician of the 6th century B. 0. 8:>o his Idography 

in the Shi ki (Histor, record) book 105, and Mayers’ Chin. Head. 31 an. p. 172. Pieu 
tsiao, ktiown also under the name of ^ ^ ^ Ts hi yiie jen, was a native of 
mm P o hat (in the present province of Chihli, Ho kien fu), but subsequently took 
up his abode in the state of Lu, wherefore he is sometimes styh'd Lu i (the 

physician of Lii), He is said to have first gained a knowledge of tim internal parts of 
the body. The theory of the pulse is likewise deriveti from his discoveries. A medical 
treatise nan king (on difficult medical questions) is attributed to him. See alphab. 
list of works, 562, 

4. ^ Ck'un Yu », an official of the time of Emperor Wen ti (179 — 156 
B. C.), itaving charge of the public granaries in Ts‘i, and hence entitled -k1k& 
T'ai ts^ang Imng, See Mayers’ Chin. Bead. Man. p. 37; Shi ki, book 105, where his 
biograjhy is found. He devoted himself to the study of the art of medicine, in which 
he attained to wondrous skill. He has left a collection of medical prescriptions. See 
alph, list of works, 849. 

5. |f{s Ckmg Chung king, sometimes styled also llll ^ Ki Chung 

king OT ^ Ckmg Ki, Wen hien Pang k‘ao 222, Wylie, Chin. lit. 80, 82. He 
was a native of Nan. yang (province of Honan) and prefect of Chkmg sha 

(Hu nan) during the aJler Han, it seems end of the second century. He was a celebrated 
physician and has left a treatise on fevers and several other medical writings. See 
al]di. list of works, 078, 328, 329. 

6. Jlua To^ literary appellation yQ Tuan hua, second century and first 

half of the third. A native of |jS Keikuo ts iao fpre.sent Po chou, An hni), 

a renowned physician, the Escuiapius of China. Mayers’ Chin. Bead, 3Iaa. p. 08 ; 
Chin. Bepos. 11. 275; Hou Han shu, book U2b. Hua t'o is said to have been vended 
in all the secrets of Taoi.sm, and to have been especially successful in surgical 
operations. He is reputed to have relieved the great tsao (the founder of the 

Wei dynasty, died 220) from a cerebral disease by means of an operation. He was 
also in possession of .'in anaesthetic agent for producing insejisibiiity during surgical 
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of Huang* ti’s time (see above 3), fov Lei Hiao with tlie title 
lamg was an author of the Liu Sung dynasty (A. D. 420 — 4??). 
The P^ao chi lim was a treatise in 3 books, explaining the medical 
virtues of 300 drugs and giving directions for the preparation of 
medicines. 

7, We now come to one of the most important ancient treatises 
on Materia medica, the § {jlj 3£it}g i pie hi , — as this title 
implies, an account of drugs or medicines recommended (after the 
time of Shen nung) by eminent physicians. In the Pen ts^ao 
kang mu this work is generally quoted with the abbreviated title 
of Pie lu. The author of it was ^ Hung hmg, A. D* 

452 — 536 (see his biography Liang shu 51), one of the most 
celebrated adepts in the mysteries of Taoism and a distinguished 


loperatioiis. In his biography this medicine is called ^ ma fet scm, which 

has been erroneously translated by Stan. Julien, Tatarinov and others by “a preparation 
of Hemp,” The character ma means indeed Hemp, but is also used to designate in the 
popular language “inseiisibiiity,” and ^ yao ia to he translated by “an- 
aesthetic prescription.” The prescriptions which in Peking go by the name of ma 
yao contain Aconite, the tubers of some poisonous plants of the Arum family. Henbane, 
sometimes Datura, Hua t‘o fell afterwards a victim to political intrigue and perished 
by 7Vao ts^ao's command, more than a hundred years old. Several medical treatises 
are attributed to him. See alph. list 99, 189. 

7- ZE ii fu Wang Shu ho, according to the Wen hien t‘ung k‘ao a native of 
^ ^ Kao pHng (province of Shantung). He was Court physician during the 
Western Ts‘in dynasty (A. D. 2C5 — 317). He wrote a celebrated treatise on the pulse. 
See alph. list 528. 

8. ^ ^ Ko Hung, a native of Kuyung (Kiang ning fu, Kiangsu), a celebrated 

Taoist and Alchymist, died A. D. 330. Literary name ^ P'o tsz\ 

Mayers’ (Mn. Read. Man, p. 86; Tsin shu 72, About his works on Alchymy and 
Medicine see alph. list 63, 579, 694, 695, 769. 

9. ^ Huang Fu, and 10 ^ Li Shi chen, I have not been able to 

find these names in Chinese biographical dictiontiries or medical works. Perhaps 

Huang Fu mi, a celebrated scholar A. D. 215 — 282, who has also left 
some works on medicine, and ^ Li Shi chen, the author of the Pen ts'ao 

kang mu. 

In the temple Tung yo miao, near Peking, there are also tablets of the ten celebrated 
doctors, and here we find instead of Huang fu and Li shi chen two other names, viz.: 
^ is ^ ^ tsing. The first was a celebrated 

Taoist and physician of the 7th century (see further on works on Materia inedica No 9), 
the second a famous Court physician in the beginning of the 8th century. He is mentioned 
in the Kiu Thing slTu 101. 

For biographical notices regarding other celebrated Chinese physicians (Bridgman’s 
Chin. Chrest, p; 498, 409) see the alph. list, 
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plij^sician, a Dative, of 3Io Img {n&hr present Nan king). 

The Emperor Kao ti of the Ts^i dynasty, 479—4825, madel pre- 
ceptor of the. Imperial princes 5 and the Emperor Wn ti of the Liang, 
502 — 550, was at one time among the number of his disciples* 
T^ao Hung king subsequently retired into seclusion among the 
recesses of the .mountain ll| Kou liHi where the 

eighth of the haunted grottoes' of the Taoists, the ^ }1| 

Mua yawy toy is situated, and devoted himself to meditation and 
study. The Emperor Wu ti endeavoured in vain to attract him into 
public lifej and was; accustomed to consult him. (Mayers’ Chin* 
Eead. Man. p. 214). T^o Hung king is also known under the 
name of |§ J§ Tao yin Ml (T^ao the hermit) or ^ ^ % 

Jlua yang chen jen (the saint of Hua 3 "ang). Besides this he is 
sometimes, styled ^ ,0^ Thing ming (his literary, appellation)*. , 

Li Shi chen states, that 'the Shen nung .Pen tshio king specifies 
in three books 365 drugs in accordance 'with the, number of days. 
Thio Hung king in the Pie lu added 365 new medicines recom- 
mended by famous physicians of the Han and Wei dynasties. 
This treatise comprised seven books. The text of Shen nung’s Ma- 
teria medica was represented in it by red characters, whilst T^ao 
Hung king’s additions were written in black characters. He 
presented his composition to the Emperor Wu ti of the Liang. One 
chapter of the Pie iu, treating of the preparation of medicines, is 
reproduced in the Pen ts^ao kang mu, book la fol. 55 sq., and 
was translated into Francli by Visdelou, Cnf. Du Halde : La 
Chinelll, 453 — 459 . : ' ■ 

8. The ^ I® 51 MiCy another treatise on medicines^ 

in two books, is a production of the same author. 

9 . The ^ ^ TsHen kin ski chi, a treatise on articles of 

food and the preservation of health by ^ Stm &’ mo, an 

erudite scholar deeply versed in Taoist lore and in the art of 
healing, who flourished at the commencement of the 7th century 
A. D. Mayers’ Chin. Read. Man. p. 194. He was a native of 


12a The Kou til shan, called also ^ |J[j[ Mao shan, is 'hne of the reputed 
mountains of the Taoists, According to Climese maps it is situated south-east of Kii 
yung iiien (Kiang rang £u [Nanking], Kiang su), * 
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^ IFua ^ikm (the present Yao ebon, Si an fn, Sbensi) and 
retired into seclusion on the ^ ]& Ul P<> He was 

induced circa A. D. 630 to leave bis mountain liemitnge for the 
court of Emperor T^ai Tsung-, where be performed many miracles* 
Sun Sz’ mo is the author of numerous medical treatises. See alpli. 
list 31, 70?, 934— 937. He is one of the celebrated doctors of 
China and is worshipped in the state temples among’ the divinities 
of the healing’ art. He is styled also Mg Ji chenjen. 

10. The ^ Yaornig pentskio^ on the medical virtues 

of drug’s, in tour books, by Chen Kuan, a native of Hii cbou 

(Honan), end of the 6th and iirst half of the 7tli century. He 
died under the reig-n of Thu tsung- (A. I). 627 — 50) at the age of 
120 ye*ars. See his biography in the T^ang’ shu 252. He also 
wrote a treatise with the title ^ >1^ Yao dug hui and other 
medical works. 

11. The ^ TfC Tking Pen is^ao, or Materia medica of the 

T'ang dynasty. The Emperor Kao tsung issued about A. D. 650 
a mandate for the revision and completion of the Shen nung Pen 
ts^ao and Pao yin hies commentaries and additions (see above 7). 
This was undertaken by a commission under the superintendence 
of ^ Jli Li Ui, a high officer. The new work comprised seven books 
and was generally styled ^ ^ Pang Pen ts^ao of 

Yivg hting, the latter being a title of Li tsi A few years later 
® ^ Kxing, another high official, was appointed to revise 
and to complete it once more. ^ Chang Sun mi hi 

and 22 others were associated with him in the work. Tiiey added 
114 new objects, and classed the whole under the heads of Minerals, 
Man, Quadrupeds, Birds, Insects, Fishes, Cereals, Vegetables, 
Fruits, Trees, Herbs, and natural objects not employed in medi- 
cine, This was called the ^ f# TjS: Pang Sin pen tdao or 

Hew Pen ts'^ao of the Thing. The descriptive part of it extended 
to 20 books, with one book for the index.. To this were added 


13 The T'(d po shan, where one of tbe haunted grottoes of the Taoists is situated,, 
lies in the south-western corner of the |)refecture of Si an fu. 
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25 ,boolcS:,,of pictoriai illtistrations representing natural objects;^ 
and ? books of annotations explaining* tiie drawings.^^ 

12. The ^ Shi Tiao pm ts^ao^ in 13 hooks, by 

3Ie7ig Shen-f a functionary of the T^ang, in the second half of the 
7th centurj^j a native of Ju chou (Honan). See his biogTaphj 
T'ang siiu 252, 

13. The 1$ @ 5® % in 10 books. This title 

may be translated by: Omissions in previous works of Materia 
Biedica, supplied b}^ ^ fH ^ Ch^e7i Tshuig k% a functionary In 
San yiian hien (Si an fu, Shensi). He lived in the first half of 
the 8th century. 

14. The ^ yc^o pen ts^ao, an account of the 

drugs of southern countries in 6 books, by ^ Jptj Li SUn, Second 
half of the 8th century. 

Li Shi chen mentions yet another treatise, of the same period 
it seems, dealing with foreign drugs, which has been lost. Its 
title was ^ //w Fe^i ts^ao^ Materia meclica of the Hu 

(western nations or India), in 7 books, by gjj Cheng KHen. 

15. The P3 Sz^ sheng pen is^aoy in 5 books, by ^ 

Slao Plng^ a scnoiar of the T^ang period (7th to 9th century). 
In this treatise the matter is arranged according to the four sounds 
(sz’ sheng) of Chinese pronunciation. 

16. The PJ ^ Shan fan pen ts^ao^ in 5 books, by 

tS tM ^ ^ physician and functionary in the 

second half of the 8th century, a native of Jun chou (the 

present Chin kiang fii, Kiangsu). The author endeavours te 
eliminate all useless matter found in the previous treatises on 
Materia medica. 

17. The ^ ^ Pen U^ao yin i, in 2 books, by ^ ^ % 

Li Han huang^ a subject of the T^ang dynasty (A. D. 618 — 907)* 


14 These drawinj^s are not the first pictorial attempt of the Chinese in this depart- 
ment. As we have seen the Rh ya, commented upon by Kuo P‘o in the 3rd century, 
WHS accompanied with di'awings. 
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18. Tlie ® tt ■$* IH in one "book, by 

tfc ^ Tu Slian fang^ a pbj^sician of the Cliinese metropolis. 
Time nnkEown. But Li Shi chen rang-es liim among the T%iig 
authors. 

19. The Shi sing pen ts^ao, in 10 books^ by 

ifr S Shi liang^ a learned physician of Kien chou 

(Pao ning fu, Sz’ ch'^uan) in the 10th century. This is a com- 
pilation from previous %vorks on Materia medica, with some ad- 
ditional matter on dietetic food. 



20. The ^ TpC Sh%i Pen ts^ao was compiled about the 

middle of the 10th century by order of 7 j(| Memg Ch^ang^ 
prince of Shu (the modern Sz’ chhian, then governed by an in- 
dependent ruler). The prince entrusted with this task ^ 

Man Pao sheng^ a Doctor of the Academy, and some distinguished 
physicians, and wrote himself the preface to the work, which was 
published in 20 books, illustrated by wood-cuts. It professes to 
be a revision and an amplification of the T^ang Pen ts^ao (see 11). 

21. The g ^ If ^ ^ hua Chu Ma pen ts^ao, published 

about A. D. 970, in 20 books, Ta Ming (literary ap- 

pellation Ji hua)y a native of Tung lai (Shantung province). 

22. The ^ ^ ts^ao, or Materia medica 

of the period K^ai pao (A. D. 968 — 976) of the Sung dynasty, 
drawn up by command of the first emperor of this dynasty by 
glj ^ Liu Han, Court physician, and ,1^ Ma Chi, a Taoist 
scholar and physician, who were assisted in the completion of 
their task by nine other scholars. They brought together in this 
work the principal matter of all previous treatises on Materia 
medica, and described 133 new specimens. In all there are 983 
objects detailed in it. 

23. The ^ |§ Mia yu Pu chu Pen ts^ao, the 

Pen ts^ao revised and commented upon, published during the period 
Kia yu (of the Sung). It^ was compiled in compliance with an 
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Imperial order in A. D. 1057, in 20 books, b j ^ ^ ^ Chavg 
Yil M, a liigli functionary, assisted by ||c Am 
official, and several physicians of note. Chang* Yli si, a dis- 
tinguished scholar, was a native of Ye^i c¥eng Men (Hii chon, 
Honan). 1082 articles are detailed in this treatise, 82 of them 
being new. 

24. The THi hing pen ts^aOj or illustrated Pen 

ts^ao, in 21 books, published by Imperial order, was compiled by 

gj| Su Snng^ a liigb functionary and distinguished scholar, a 
native of TsHian chon in Fu kien, after the Kia yu pen tshio (see 28) 
had been completed. The drawings of the natural productions 
of China in this work had been executed by Imperial command 
from nature in the various districts of the Empire. Use had also 
been made of similar earlier drawings dating from the T'ang 
period (see above 11). This illustrated Materia medica comprised 
21 books. 

25. The Tfs: ^ij Pen ts^ao pie slmo, the production of 

^ CMeng, a distinguished physician, was published 

about A. D. 1090. It is a revised combination of the Pen ts‘ao 
and the Pu hing (24). 

26. The |g ^ ^ ^ Cheng lei pen U^ao^ known also under 
the name of ^ M ^ ^ Ta hian Pen ts^ao, for it was compiled 
in the second year of the reign of Ta kuan, A. D. 1108, by 

Pang 8hen wdy a physician of Shu (the present Sz’ 
chhian). This work unites all that was most valuable in the earlier 
treatises on Materia medica. The matter is arranged in 31 cliapters 
under the heads of: Precious stones, Metals, Herbs, Cereals, 
Vegetables, Fruits, Trees, Insects, Fishes, Birds, Quadrupeds, 
Man. In all 1455 objects are described. 294 plates of drawings 
are added. The Ta kuan Pen ts'ao is still extant, but I have not 
come across it. I\.]a])roth was in possession of the first book of it. 
See Catalogue des iivres (cbinois etc.) de Klaproth No. 144, and 
Sz’ khi tsTian shu 103, fol 35. Eiaproth’s edition was of 1469 
A. D. 
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27. The ^ Pen U^ao yen % published about A. D. 

1115/ iii 3 books, bj ^ K^ou Tsung sMj a celebrated 

physician of the Sung dju as tj, 

28. The ^ "6* ^ ^ ffi Che)i elm nang (Kie ku’s Bag 

of pearls), one book. IGe Im is the literary name of ^ 

Chang Yilan su, a celebrated physician during* tiie Kin dynasty 
(A. D. 1115—1234). See his biography Kin slii 131. He was 
a native of ^ jf'I] I chon (Chihli province) and wrote several other 
medical treatises.^® 

29. The ^ ^ ^ Yung yao fa siang^ one book, on the use 

of drugs, hj^^Li Kao, a celebrated physician of Chen ting 
(Chihli). Literary appellation : ^ Q 31mg chi tsz\ He is 
more generally known by his pseudonym ^ g Tung yiian and 
flourished in the 12th and 13th centuries. He was a pupil of 
Kie ku (see 28), and is the author of many other medical treatises. 
See alph. list 222, 414, 612, 616, 737, and his biography, Yiian 
shi 208 . 

30. The Tang i pen U^ao, in 2 books, by 

Wang JJao ku, a learned physician in the first half of the 13th 
century, the author of several medical treatises. See alph. list 
225, 228, 969, 1093, and Wylie 1. c. 79. His literary appellation 
was ^ Tin chi, his pseudonym ^ Mai U%ng. 

31. The H ^ Tji Ji yimg pen U^ao, m 8 books, by 

Wu Shui, a physician ot Hai ning chou (Hang chou fu, Chekiang) 
of the Mongol period. 

32. The 7|s; ^ 13* fS P^"^ ho htm. Judging from the 

title it seems to be a Materia medica arranged in verses. The 
author of it was Hu Shi, a physician of the Mongol period. 


16 He is not to Be confounded witli a famous pBysician of the same name, Chnng 
Kie ku. also a native of North-Ghina, who lived during the Aling dynasty. See his 
biogr. Ming shi 290. 
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33. The fllf ^ H ili ts^ao yen i pti.iy a revisioa 

and amplification of No. 27, by ® ^ Cfm Chen heng^ % cele- 
brated physician and Taoist scholar, who lived in the second half 
of the 14th centllr 3 ^ Literary appellation ^ JJ: Yen mi^ but he 
is more generally known under the name of Tan ¥L He 

was a native of Yi wu (Kin hua fii in Chekiang). His hiography 
is given in the Yiian shi, 189. For his other medical treatises 
see alph. list 217, 848, 369, 788. 

34. The ^ If 15 ts^ao fa hid, in 3 books, by ^ H 
Sil Yen simv. Literary appellation H Yung cldeng. He w^as 
a pupil of Cim Chen heng (see 33). 

35. THE KIU HUANG PEN TS^AO. 

This is a treatise on the plants fit for supporting life in time of 
scarcity by ^ ^ 3E Chou ting wang (literary appellation ^ 

pseudonym ^ C¥ eng chat), an Injperial Prince, the 

fifth son of the first Ming* Emperor Hung Wii, who reigned A, D. 
1368 — 1398. See Ming shi 116, Biographies of the Imperial 
princes. Chou ting wang is noticed there as the author of the 
above work. But the author of the Pen ts^ao kang mu attributes 
the authorship to 2 Chou Men wang^ who was a son of 

Chou ting wang. As the great Catalogue Sz’ k^u tsHian shu 
explains, C. II. 8, this error arose from the circumstance that Chou 
ting wang’s name does not appear in the original edition. 

We learn from Chou ting wang’s biography that he dwelt for 
a long time, from 1382 to about 1400, in K^ai feng fu (Honan), 
where his appanages were situated; and then removed to the 
province of Yiin nan. He died in 1425; his son Chou Men wang 
in 1439. 

Chou ting wang, wdio is also known as the author of several 
writings on medical subjects (see alph. list 642, 793), took a great 
interest in botany and made special study of the wild and cul- 
tivated plants suitable for food; his information on the subject 
having chiefly been derived from the experience of peasants and 
farmers. The original edition of the Kiu huang pen ts‘ao was 
first published in the beginning of the 15th century, in 2 books ; 
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a second edition in 4 books, the one now current, appeared in 1559 
•with a preface by ^ Lti txmg. This edition was in the pos- 
session of Klaproth (see the catalogue of his Chinese and other 
books No. 145). It was reprinted at the end of the well-known 
Thesaurus of Agriculture, the Nung ch^eng tsHian shu, of which 
we shall speak iurther on. 

The Kiu huang pen ts^ao is not a simple compilation from 
earlier treatises, but for the greater part an original work based 
upon the author’s own experience. As his principal abode was in 
K^ai feng fu, all the plants recorded in his treatise belong to the 
Flora of Honan, or are cultivated there. The districts and 
rnountains mentioned in it are generally situated south of the 
Yellow River, and west and south-west of K^ai feng fu. The 
name of the district of ^ Jfi occurs frequently, and 

also that of Hui (Men which is north of the Yellow River. 
The province of Honan seems to be very rich in interesting plants, 
especially mountain plants, drugs, but has never been explored by 
western botanical collectors. 

The Kiu huang pen ts^ao describes in all 414 plants, 138 of 
which w’-ere recorded in previous works on Materia medica, 276 
being new. The matter is arranged in five classes, viz.: Herbs, Trees, 
Cereals, Fruits, and Vegetables. Each plant is represented by 
an original drawing'. As far as I can judge from the plants 
known to me these drawings are tolerably true to nature. It 
must not be forgotten that the original wood-cuts date from a 
time when engravings on wood were altogether unknown in 
Europed® Many of the delineations in this Chinese work are 
certainly superior to some European wood-cuts of the l?th cen- 
tury, as, for instance, those in Bontius’ Hist, nat. Indiae orient, 
1029. 

Among the plants depicted and described in the ancient Chinese 
treatise the following can be ascertained. I enumerate them in 
the order followed in the Kiu huang pen ts^ao, grouping the 
species according to the parts of the plant used for food, 

16 According to^E. Meyer’s Geschiclite der Botanik. iV, 278, the earliest Karopeaa 
wood-cuts representing i)Umts are found in Cunrat von Megenberg’s Buck der Natur, 
the first edition of which was printed in Augsburg, in 1475. 
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A. Herbs. 


a. Leaves used for Food^ 


CnicTis. 

Carduiis. ■ 

Petasi tes j aponictis. 
Polyj^oniim aviculare. 
Isatis indigofera. 
Diantliiis Seguieri. 
Hemerocaliis graminea, 
Plantago major. 
Polvgonura orientate. 
Astragalus. 

Aristoiochia recurvilabra. 
Inula chinensis. 

Oxaiis corniouiata, 
Ciiidium Monnieri, 
Fmniculum vulgure. 
Bupleurum falcatum. 
Gentiana. 

Foterium officinale, 
Angelica. 

Humulus japonicus. 
Incarvillea sinensis. 
Pktjcodon .graiidiflorum. 


Aster. 

Siegesbeckia orientalis. 
Alisma Plantago. 
Commelyna communis, 
Scorzoaera. 

Viola. 

Artemisia vulgaris. 
Caleuduia ofiicinaiis. 
Sedum. 

Balsamine bortensis, 
Chelidonium majus. 
Ranunculus. 

Cuscuta chinensis. 
Agriophyllum ? 
Epilobium. 

Potentiila, 

Rosa. 

Syneilesis aconitifolia. 
Vitas hetero play 11a. 
Hibiscus ternatus. 
Metapiexis Stauiitonii. 
Geranium. 


Liliiim tigrinum. 
Polygonatum officinale. 
Asparagus lucidus. 
Phytolacca acinosa. 
Opiiiopogoii japonicus. 


Coix Lachryma. 
Tribulus terrestris. 

Sida tiliajfolia. 
Ecliinochloa Crus galli. 
Eleusiue Coracaua. 


Eumex crispus. 
Xanthium Strumarium, 
Physalis Alkekengi. 
Bubia cordif olia. 


b. Foots. 

Boebmeria nivea. 
Atractylis chinensis. 
Acorus. 

Barnardia scilloides. ^ 
Bioscorea (wild species), 

c. Fruits or Seeds. 

Thladiantha dubia. 

Lulfa aeg^ptiaca. 
Vincetoxicum sibiricum, 
Mornordica Obarantia. 
Bucbesnia fragaroides, 

d. Leaves and Fruits, 


Silene. 

Vincetoxicum. 
Solanum ? 
Sphseropbysa. 


e. Foots and (generally young, tender ) Leaves, 

Relimannia glutinosa, Arundo pbragmites, 

Arctium Lappa, Imperata. 

Polygala sibirica. Polygonum multiflorum, 

Adenopbora, Trichosanthes palmata. 

Endotropis caudata. Chrysanthemum indicum, 

Algm varise, Lonicera chinensis. 

Scirpus lacustris. Cassia Sophera. 

Tjpha. Sparganium. 


Limnanthemum nympboides, 
g- 


f , Stem, 

I Sagittaria. 
Sprouts and Seeds, 


Hjdropyrum latifolium. 
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B. Trees (and Siirubs). 


Camellia Thea. 
Acacia Julibrissin, 
Hibiscus syriacus. 
Popiilus alba, 

Rhus ('otiniis. 
Cedreia sinensis. 


Zizypliiis Lotus. 
Qnercus cliinensis. 
Vitex. 

Crateegus pimiatifida. 


L 3 ’'cium cbinense* 
Tiiuja orientalis. 


Cbiinonantlms fragrans. 
Wisteria cbinensis. 


Pyrus betulsefolia. 


Morns alba. 


Bambusa. 


a. Leaves, 

Ligustrum. 

Quercus. 

Populns suaveolens. 
Zanthoxylum Bungei. 
Kadreuteria paniculata. 
Tilia, 

b. Fruits, 

Ficus Carica. 

Hoveiiia diiicis. 

Galls of Celtis sinensis. 

c. Leaves and Fruits. 

I Gleditschia sinensis. 

» Broussonetia papyrifera. 

d. Flowers. 

I Catalpa Bungei. 

I Sophora japonica. 

e. Flowers, Leaves and Fruits. 

I Xanthoceras sorbifolia. 
f. Leaves, Bark and Fruits, 

I Ulmus pumila. 
g. Young Shoots, 


C, Cereals and the like. Young Leaves and Seeds used for Food, 


Various wild leguminous plants. 
Vicia Faba. 

Fagopyrum emarginatum, 
Papaver Rbceas. 

Cannabis sativa. 


Sesamum indicum. 
Soja hispida. 

Peril la ocimoides, 
Dolichos sinensis, 
Cbenopodium, 


D. Cultivated Fruits and Tubers. 


Prunus pseudocerasus. 
Juglans regia. 
Hiospyros Kaki, 

Pyrus sinensis. 

Vitis vinifera. 

Prunus domestica. 


Punica granatum. 
Prunus Armeniaca. 
Zizypbus vulgaris. 

Colocasia esculenta. 

c 

Nelumbium speciosum. 


a. Fruits. 

Cydonia sinensis. 

Eriobotrya or Mespilus. 
Prunus japonica. 

Trapa. 

Diospyros Lotus. 

Wild Vine with edible fruit, 

b. Fruits and Leaves, 

Ainygdalus Persica. 

Pyrus spectabiiis, , 

c. Moots (Tubers). 

I Eleocliaris tuberosa. 

Moots and Fruits ( Seeds). 

1 Euryale ferox. 
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E. Vegetables. 

Brassica cliinensis, var. oleifera. 
Amarantlius Blitiim, 

SoMcims arvensis. 

Portukicca oleracea. 

Lactiica denticulata. 

Beta vtilgari'-. 

Clirysanthemiim coronarium. 
Maiva verticiliata. 


a. Leaves, 

Medicago sativa. 
Mentha arvensis. 
Mentha, other spec. 
Ainarantlnis tricolor. 
Allium victoriale, 
Thlaspi arvense. 
I.actuca squarrosa. 
Taraxacum officinale. 


Stachja affinis. 


b. Loots, 


c. Loots and Leaves, 

Viviparous cultivated Allium and other wild species. 


d. Leaves and Fruits, 

Capsella Bursa pastorfs. | Chenopodium album, 

Ocimum, | 

e. Loots and Fruits, 

Dioscorea sativa. 


86. The ^ 3g -gj Xengf sin yil ts^e, in 2 books, compiled 
about 1430 from various Taoist works, enumerating under 641 
heads the natural objects employed in alchemy. The author of it 
^ 3E wanff, also an Imperial Prince, the 17th 

son of Hung Wu, See Ming shi 117, Biographies of the Princes. 
His pseudonym was ||| f[j[{ sien. He was a man of great 
learning and well versed in Taoism, Alchemy, Medicine, Agri- 
culture and Horticulture. He wrote many works, which in ail 
extend to several hundred books. See alph. list 818, 319, 697, 
,742.'^ 

37. The ^ ^ tsi yao, m 8 books, an epitome 

of the Pen ts^ao, published towards the end of the 15th century by 
BE, ^ Wang Lun, a native of Tsz’ ki (King po fu). See his 
biography, Ming shi 299. Literary name ^ ^ pseudonym 
Uj ^ Tsie ekai, 

88. The ^ ^ Shi rvu pen ts^ao^ In 2 books, by |S 

Wang Ying^ a native of Kiang ling (King chou fu, Hupei), 
prefect of Kin kiang during the Ming. It was j^ublislied in the 
beginning of the 16th century and is based upon a previous work 
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by jg Lii Mo: On tlie substances employed for food.^’^ About 
Lu Ho see list of works 85?. 

39. The ® ^ Shi Men pen ts^ao, a treatise of the same 
character as the preceding, by ^ Nmg Yiicm, published 
during the reign of Kia tsing (152:8 — 67). 

40. The ^ H Pen ts^ao kui pien, in 20 books, published 

likewise during the reign of Kia tsing, by Waiig Ki^ a 

celebrated physician of that period, a native of Kh men (Hui chou 
fu, An hui). Literary appellation Sheng chL His bio- 

graphy Ming shi, 299. 

41. The ^ ^ Pen ts‘ao meng tsHian, in 12 books, 

published towards the end of the Kia tsing period, about 1567, by 
Uff ^ CMen Kia mo, likewise a physician of Kh men. Literary 
appellation^^ Ping ts^aL 

42. THE m g PEN TS*AO KANO MU. 

This celebrated Chinese Materia medica, written more than 
300 years ago, which we are now about to review, is well known 
also in Europe. Translations from it have frequently been 
published by European sinologues. It forms the type of all the 
Chinese productions of this class, is held in high esteem by the 
Chinese, and represents indeed the most important native work 
on Materia medica and Natural History, It is the first treatise 
of this kind in which the matter is more critically treated. 

^ flf ^ ehen, the famous author of the Pen ts^ao kang 

mu, was born at >H‘[ Kfi chou in Hu pei, probably in the first 
quarter of the 16th century, and died towards the close of the 
same century. His literary name was g Tung pi. He wrote 
also under the pseudonym of Pin Jm. As was the case 

with the majority of the early Chinese physicians of note, Li 
Shi chen was not a professional medical man, but a civil function- 
ary and magistrate of the district of ^ P^eng Mi (T%ng 


17 There is another treatise with the same title by ^ ^ Hu Wen hmuj 
also of the Ming period. See the catalogue Hui k‘o shu mu II, 37. 
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cli%aii fo, Sz’ cli^uan).^® Besides Ills principal work, the Pen 
ts‘ao kang* mii, he left several medical treatises men tioECHl in the 
catalogue Sz’ khi tshian shu ming mu lu X, 1?, 18. See also 
alpli. list 218, 916, and Li Shi chen's hiogTaphy, Ming- shi 299. 

Li Shi chen began the compilation of the Pen ts‘ao kang mu 
in 1552, and after 26 years’ labour he completed it in 15?8. He 
wrote out the manuscript three times before lie was satisfied to 
give it out as complete. The author died before it was publislied, 
and Ills son ^ Jfien yuan presented the manuscript to 

the Emperor, in 1596, who ordered it to he printed. Several 
editions have successively been issued. The earliest now extant 
is, it seems, that of Shun chi 15 (A. D. 1058). All editions 
which I have had an opportunity of examining are printed on in- 
different paper and are full of misprints, which make the book 
very inconvenient for reference. The original edition of the Pea 
ts^ao kang mu was beaded by a preface from the pen of ^ "III J[ 
Wang Shi chen, and dated 1590. It is followed by another pre- 
face by Li Shi chen’s son, dated 1596, and after this by a general 
index of the 52 books (cbapters) of the work, enumerating the 10 
divisions and the 62 classes under wdiicli the whole matter is 
arranged. 

We find next two books of pictorial illustrations which, it 
would appear, have been borrowed from previous works. These 
wood-cuts, amounting in number to more than llOQ, represent 
minerals, plants, and animals. But they are so rude that it is 
very seldom that an}" conclusion can he drawn from them. 

The first chapter is taken up with a list of the works and 
authors, from whom extracts have been made by Li Shi chen for 
the compilation of the Pen ts^ao kang mu. It begins with a 
critical review of the 42 capital works on Materia medica published 
at different times, and then gives a dry list of medical authors 
and works, and misGellaneous historical, geographical, and other 
publications, 950 in number. I shall speak more in detail of this 
list: in another chap.ter,. 

The next chapter is devoted to introductory observations on 


18 Previously lie bad been Ofibrer of Sacrifices at the Court of one of tbe Imperial 

princes J ^ ^ M)- 
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Materia medica, the nature and properties of medicines^ and to 
general directions for their prescription. The Chinese system of 
Pharmacology is explained in this chapter. Many quotations 
from the early writers on the subject are given, illustrating the 
views entertained up to the present time by the Chinese on the 
medical virtues of drugs. 

The 3rd and 4th chapters comprehend an enumeration of the 
various diseases, and the medicines suitable for their treatment 

cs m)- 

The rest of the Pen ts^ao kang mu, chapters 5 — 52, is occupied 
by accounts of drugs and natural objects, and their use as medi- 
cines. These are arranged under 10 -gf) pu or divisions, and 62 
^ lei or classes, which comprise in all 1892 chimg or species. 
374 of the latter are recorded for the first time by Li Shi chen, 
8160 prescriptions are given in connection with these drugs. 

The \(S pv. or divisions are: 

A, Inanimate substances. 

1 . Water, 

2. Fire. 

3. Earth, 

4. Metals and Stones. 

36. 

One chapter (37) is devoted to 
garments and domestic uten- 
sils appertaining to medicine. 

C. Animals. Chap. 38— 52. 

1. Insects. 

2. Scaly Animals (Dragons, Serpents, Fishes). 

3. Shelly Animals (Tortoises, Mollusks). 

4. Birds. 

5. Quadrupeds, 

6* Man, 


B. Plants. Chap. 12 — 

1. Herbs, 

2. Grains. 

3. Vegetables. 

4. Fruits. 

5. Trees. 


Chap. 5 — 11. 
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To convey some, idea of tlie'manner in plants are grouped 

in tlie Pen ts%o kang mu I subjoin a s^uioptical table of tlie 
botanical section of tlie work, giving the scientific names of some 
of the plants recorded there under the different divisions; ■ 


^ T^^^opu, Herbs. 

1. j]j ^ Shan U^ao, Mountain plants. 7S species. 


Ginseng, 

Liquorice. 

So '(..bora fiavescens. 

Aden op h ora. 

Platycodon gran<lif!ornm. 
Polygonatum ofiiciruiie. 
AiiemaiTheiia asphodeloides. 

; Orobaiiche, various spec, 
Atractylis cliiiieiisis. 
Polypodium Baroiiiefcz. 

Other Ferns. 

Polygala sibirica and tenuifolia. 


Scrophiilaria. 

Poteriuiii oxHcinale. 

Sal via mil tiorlii za. 

Lit ho spernium eryth roxyinni, 
Sciiteliaria viscid'.iUi. 
Buplenrum falcatiim. 
Angelica, 

Dietairms Frasinella. 
Karcisstts Tazetta. 

Gentian a. 

Asarum. 

Polygonum Bistorta. 


2. . ^ ^ Fang ts^ao» Fragrant plants. 60 species. 


Pa3onia albiflcra. 

Pffionia lloutan. 

Various kinds of Cardamom, 
Long Pepper. 

Betel Pepper. 

Nutmeg. 

’I’urmeric. 

Galangal. 


Cyperus rotuadiis, 
Jasminuin Sambae. 

J asmi num oiiieiriale. 
Lawsoiiia alba. 
Bluinea balsamifera. 
Mentha arvensis. 
Feriila ocimoides. 


8. Shi ts^ao. Marsh plants. 137 species. 


Chrysanthemum indicum. 
Aster, various spec. 
Aiteinisia vulgaris. 
Artemisia annua. 

Incarvillea sinensis, 
Leonurus sibiricus, 

Imila chinenvsis. 

Carthumus tinctorius. 
Saffron. 

Garduus criapus. 

Bffiiimeria; iiivea. 

Ski'< tiliadVilia. 

Trigone Ihi Fmniim grfecum. 
Irifs oxypetala. 

Arctiiun Lappa. 

Xautiiiuni J^truinariura, 
Caiq>oaium abrotnnoides, 
Siegcsbeckia orientalis. 
Arundo Phr.'iginites. 

Musa sapienlium. 
Equisetum arvense. 

Juiicus offiisus. 

Kehiuamiia gliilin o sa. 


Acliyranthes asj lera. 
Oplilopogon japonicus, 
Hemerocallis graininea. 
Commelyna coinmiinis. 
Malva verticillata, 
Altlima rosea, 

Solanum nigrum. 
Physalls Aikekengi. 

J asminiim n udi fio rum. 
I^etMsites japonicus. 
Cassia Sophera. 

Kochia seoparia. 

Diant Ims Segnieri. 
Lych Ills gra nd iffo ra, 
Ckleiidiii a officinalis. 
Plantago major. 
Various Indigo plants. 
Polygonum oriental e. 
P, aviculare. 

Tribuliis terrestris., 
Fragaria, 

Bideiis. 
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^ Poisonous plants. 54 species. 


Elinbarb. 

Phytolacca acinosa. 
Euphorbia, various spec, 
Eiciims communis. 
Veratrum album. 
Aconitum, various spec. 
Arum. 

Pinellia tuberifera. 


Pardanthus chinensis. 
Funkia alba. 

Ralsamine hortensis. 
Datura alba. 
Ehododeiidron. 
Hyosciamus niger. 
Eanunculus sceieratus. 
Ehns. 


5. ^ Wants^ao. Climbing or creeping plants. 113 species, 

Cuscuta. I Thladiantha dubia. 


Cuscuta. 

Schizaiidra chinensis. 
Eabus. 

Duchesnia fragaroides. 
Quisqualis indica. 
Muricia cochincliinensis, 
Aristolochia. 

Pharbitis triloba. 
Xpomoea. 

Bignouia grandiflora. 
Eosa indica. 

Monthly Eose. 
Trichosanthes palmata. 


Thladiantha dubia. 
Pueraria Tliunhergiana. 
Wisteria chinensis. 
Asparagus lucidus. 
Eoxhurghia. 

Polygoiium multiflorum. 
Smilax China. 

Euhia cordifolia. 

Akehia quinata. 
Metaplexis Staxmtonii. 
Hnmulns japonicus. 
Ficus stipulata. 

Lonicera chinensis. 


6- 7jC Shui U^ao, Water-plants. 29 species. 


Alisma Plantago, 

Acorns Calamus. 

Typha. 

Hydropyrum latifoHnm. 
Lemna minor. 


Marsilea qnadrifolia. 
Pistia stratioides. 
Limnanthemum peltatum. 
If. n^ymphoides. 
Myriophyllum spicatum. 


ts^ao. Plants growing on rocks or in stony places. 

27 species. 

Dendrobium moniliforme. 1 Sedum, various spec. 


Niphobolus Lingua. 
Lyco])odiiim, various spec. 
Sedum alboroseum. 


Saxifraga sarmentosa. 
Oxalis corniculata. 


8. ^ Pai Various Mosses. Licben, and tiie like. 18 species. 


Selaginella involvens. 


Miscellaneous plants not used in medicine. 162 


species. 


II. ^ ^[5 Kupti. Grains. 

W ?§ Hemp, Wheat, Rice, and 


the like. 9 species. 


Sesamum indicum. 
Cannabis sativa. 
Wheat. 


Barley. 

Ruckwheac, 

Eice. 
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^ M S Millet, and- the like. 17 species. 


Paniciim miliaceum. 
Sorghum. 

Maize. 

Panicum italiciim. 
Eieusine coracana. 


EchinocWoa crus galli. 
Agriopiwhum gobiciim, 
Coix laeliryma. 

Papaver rlioeas. 

Opium. 


Jc M. Leg-uniinous plants. 13 species. 


Soja bean. I Vicia faba, 

Piiaseolus radiatus, Dolichos sinensis. 

Pisurn sativum. Lablub. 

4. Articles of food prepared from grains and pulse. Bean-curd, 
boiled rice, wine, j^east, bread and congee. 


III. ^ Ts^aipu. Kitchen herbs. 


1.' ^ ^ fg Mmi sin lei 
tables. 38 species. 

Allium odoram, 

A. hstuksum. 

Garlic. 

Brasslca chinensis. 

Br. napus. 

Sinapis. 

Eaphaims sativus. 


Strong smelling or pungent Tege- 


Ginger. 

Chrysanthemum coronarium. 
Coriandrum sativum. 

Daucus carota. 

Fennel. 

Star Anis. 


2. ^ f# H J^ou Ima lei 
4(5 species. 

Spinacia oleracea, 

Ipomcea reptans. 

Beta vulgaris. 

Capselia bursa pastoris. 
Medicago sativa. 

Amararithus Biitum. 

Portulacca oleracea. 

Sonchus arvensis. 

Lactuca sativa. 

Taraxacum officinale, 

Baselia rubra. 


Soft and mucilaginous Vegetables. 


Houttu)mia cordata. 

Edible Pern (Pteris aqiiilina). 
Cheiiopodium album. 

Colocasia esculenta, 

Dioscorea sativa. 

Batatas eduiis. 

Lilium tigriuum. 

L. coucolor. 

Stachys affinis. 
Bamboo-sprouts. 


8. Lo ts^ai Vegetables producing fruits on or near the 

ground. 12 species. 


Brinjals. 
Bottle-gourd. 
Benincasa cerifera. 
Pumpkins. 


Gourds. 

Cucumber. 

Luffa aagyptiaca. 
Momordica charantia. 


4. 7]C ^ Shui ts^ai Aquatic Vegetables. Fuci, AIgse, etc, 
6 species. * 


Cld ':rli . , , Mushrooms. ■ 31/ species. 
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IV. ^ Avopu. Fruits. 

I - $ * hio. Tile fiye fruits.^® Cultivated or gardes 
friiitSo 16 species. 


Plum. 

Apricot, 

Peach. 

ill ^ Shan Jmo, Mountain 

Pyrus sinensis. 

P. baccata. 

P. spectabilis. 

Cydonia sinensis. 

Cratsegiis pinnatifida. 

Diospyros kaki. 

1). lotus, 

Punica granatum. 

Various Oranges. 

Pnmelo, 

Citrus digitata. 

3. ^ ^ I hio. Foreign fruits 

Nephelium litchi. 

N. Jiongan. 

Canariuin album. 

C. pimela. 

Phyllaiithus emblica. 

Averriioa carambola. 

Torreya nucifera. 

Piiius koraensis (Seeds). 

Areca catechu. 


Chestnut. 

Zizyphus vulgaris. 


fruits. 86 species. 

Citrus japonica. 
Eriobotrya japonica. 
Myrica sapida. 

Prunus pseudocerasus, 

Pr. tonientosa. 

Salisburia adiantifolia. 
Walnut. 

Corylus. 

Quercus chinensis. 

Other species of Quercus. 


40 species. 

Cocos nucifera. 

Borassus dabelliformis (Palm -wine)* 
Persian Dates. 

Caryota urens. 

Artocarpus iiitegrifolia. 

Ficus carica. 

Various other Figs. 

Nephelium lappaceum. 

Hovenia dulcis. 


4. ^ Wei lei. Aromatics. 17 species. 

Zanthoxylum Bungei. I Daphnidium cubebarum, 

Z. piperitum and other spec. Rhus semialata. 

Black Pepper. Tea shrub, 

5. jig Lo lei. Plants producing tlieir fruits on (or near) 
the ground. 10 species. 

Melons. Wild Vine. 

Water-melons. Sugar-cane, 

'-"Grapes, 


19 According to Li Slii chen the term wu Im, the five (principal, cultivated) fruits 
of China occurs first in the ^ ^ wert,.tlie oldest medical treatise attributed to 
Emperor Huang ti. 

!20 At first .siglit it would seem singular that Lichi’s and Lungans, Canarium album 
and C. pimela and other species, growing exclusively in China and not found else- 
where, are classed among foreign fruits. But this arrangement dates evidently from 
an early time, when 'the southern provinces of modern China were first conquered (3rd 
century B. C.) and their productions became first known in the Empire. Compare 
above note 3u, 
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6 . 7 |C . Shd fmo. Aquatic fruits. : 6 species. 


Neiiimbium speciosum* 
Eurvale ferox. 


Trapa. 

Eleociiaris tiiberosa. 


7. Various fruits not used in medicine. 22 species. 

Spondias, { Cookia panctata. 

V. ^ Ihipii. Trees. 

I- 7fC Siang 7nu, Aromatic trees. 41 species. 


Thuja orieutalis. 

Piims sinensis. 

Guiininghamia sinensis. 
Gassia-bark, various spec 
j?t:Iagiioiia Yiiian and other spec. 
Cloves. 

Sandalwood, 

Persea nanmii, 

Laurus campliora. 

Baphnidium myrrlia, 
Liquidambar iormosana. 


Olibaimm. 

Myrrh. 

Dragon’s-blood. 
Stick lac. 

Kose nialoes. 
Benjamin, 

Borneo Camphor. 
Chinese Camphor. 
Asafoebida. 

Aloes. 


TfC IPiao mtL Stately trees. 60 species. 


hlagnolia hypolenca ? 
Cecirela sinensis. 
Ailantus glandulosa. 
Elms vernicifera, 
Catalpa Bungei. 
Elajococca verrucosa. 
Melia Azedarach. 
Sophora japoniea. 
Acacia Julibrissin. 
Gleditschia sinensis. 
Gymnocladus cbinensis. 
Sapindus Mnkorossi. 
Koelreiiteria panlcnlata. 
Gall® turcic®. 
Terminaiia Ghebula. 


Salix babylonica, 
Tamarix cbinensis. 
Populus alba. 

P. suaveolens, 

Ulmus pumila. 
C®salpinia sappan. 
Ebony. 

Betnla. 

Rosewood. 

Cham®rops Fortune!. 
Stillingia sebifera, 
Croton tiglium. 
Gynocardia odorata, 
Abrus precatorius. 


3. 1^ 7 |^ Trees with dense foliage. 53 species. 

Morns alba. 

Broussonetia papyrifera, 

Aegle sepiaiia ? 

Gardenia florida. 

Zizyphus lotus. 

Rosa sinica. 

Prunus japoniea, 

Ligustrum lucidum. 

Hedera scandens, 

4. Yu mu, 

Pacliyma pinetoriim. 

Mylitta lapidescens. 

5. dg TfC Pm mu, Bamboos. 

6. Miscellaneous trees. 27 species. 


Lycium chinense. 

Vitex incisa. 

Hibiscus syriacus. 

H, mutabilis- 
Cameilia japoniea. 
Chimouantnus fragrans. 
Gossypium. 

Eriodendron anfractuosum, 
Buxus. 

Parasitic plants on trees. 

Viscum or Eoranthus, 
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The Pen ts^ao hang mu being properly a Materia medica, the 
greater part of its chapters, devoted apparently to natural history, 
is filled with medical discussions and prescriptions; the notices 
regarding the habits, form and locality of natural products, and 
their application for economic purposes, the only items which 
have any interest for us, are merely appendages to them. 

Li Shi chen, in treating' of the several kinds of natural objects, 
minerals, plants, animals, etc., follow's in every case the same 
system. Each . drug is headed by its most common name, 
written in large characters. The names of the authors and works 
quoted are for the most part in brackets. The matter relating to 
each article is divided into paragraphs. The first contains the 
name and the synonyms of the plant, indicating the works where 
these names first occur. The second, (explanation of names), 

gives the etymology of the names. In the third, ^ we find, 
besides the botanical description, statements regarding the history 
and the native locality of the plant, its use for economical or 
industrial purposes, and other particulars of interest. In some 
cases, under the heading Jg |lg, there are corrections of errors 
and instructions for preventing the improper use of the article as 
a medicine. In the fourth paragraph, the mode of pre- 

paring the officinal parts of the plant for medical use is detailed. 
In the fifth, ^ taste and smell, the qualities of the air and 
the nature of the drug are noticed.^^ It is also stated here whether 

21 According to the ancient Materia medica of Shen nimg the jJl ^ sz^ hH are 
the four conditions of temperature, according to which the drugs have the properties of 

^ cold wcw, warmth 

m /e, heat coolness. 

But other ancient medical authorities understand by $z' hH the four smells. K‘ou tsurig 
sM ( 1 2th century) observes that cold, heat, warmth and coolness are properly the 
sz' sing, or four natures. The four smells are the following : 

^ kiang, fragrant sing, frouzy (?) 

ch'ou, fetid jj^ tsao, rank (?). 

The following examples are adduced ; 

Gypsum is considered a drug of a cold nature ; Cassia-bark is hot ; Pinellia 
tuberifera is warm ; Peppermint is cool. 

Fragrant smell : Aloe-wood, Sandal-wood, Cumplior, Musk. 

Fetid smell : Garlic, Asafoetida. 

Frouzy smell : Fowls, Fish, Bucks, Snakes. 

Bank smell: Foxes, Human excrement. 
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tlie drug possesses poisonous properties ' or not. Tn tlie sixth 
parag-rapliy masterly operations, the specific virtues : of tlie 

drug* as' a medicine are enumerated. In the seventh, 
is given a clear exposition of its uses. In the eigiitii,, p§ 
there is a list of recipes, with the names of the maladies for which 
the drug is used as a remedy. 

It may be vfell to say here a few words on Chinese names of 
Plants. These names consist generally of one cliaracter, hut 
frequently of two or three characters. 15 out of the 214 Radicals 
under which all the Chinese characters are grouped in Chinese dic- 
tionaries, denote plants or parts of them; and their combinations 
with other characters form the gueatest part of the names of plants 
occurring in Chinese hooks. These botanical radicals are : 

ijlljl or ts^ao, Herb (140). This has 1423 combinations. For 
instance : ^ ai, Artemisia; ^ the hook name of Tea; || 
UHeyij Rubia cordifolia. 

Tic mu, Wood (75). — 1232 combinations. The names of most 
trees are to be found under this radical. — tso, Oak; chen, 
Hazelnut. 

The radical characters ^ Iw, Paddy, Corn (115), mi, Rice, 
(119), ^ mat, Wheat (199), and sliu, Millet (202), and their 
combinations, form the names of most kinds of corn. For instance : 
tao, Rice; ^ su, a kind of Millet; 'mou, Barley. 

The radical jU. kiia (97) and its compositions relate almost ex- 
clusively to Ciicurhitaceous Plants, Cucumbers, Melons, Gourds; 
whilst the radical ^ (151) is appropriated to Leguminous 

Plants.. 

The radical m (202) denotes Hemp; the radical ff elm 
(118) Bamboo; the radical ^ /iw, Leeks; the radical chi, 
Branch; the radical e¥ang, Fragrant Herbs. 

As has been stated, each plant is usually, denoted by a peculiar 
character ; e. g. shi, Diospyros Kaki ; 5v hHen, Euryale ferox; 

Tlie Slien nting Pen ts\no king enumerates also tlie 3i 0^ tastes 

of drugs, viz. : 

^ TOCtw, sour, bitter. 

hicn, salt. 6‘m, pnngent. 

’ll* han, swuet. 
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Tea. Tlie Jujube is denoted by tlie character ^ 
which is formed by two characters ^ feV, meaning thorn. It is, 
as the Pen ts^ao kang mu explains, on account of the prickled 
appearance of the tree. 

The plants, which enjoy a great renown for their utility, have 
even peculiar characters for their distinct parts. According to 
the ancient dictionary Rh ya (see above) the root of lYeliimhiiim 
speciosum is called ^ the leaves and the stalks together 
ho — the stalk Ida — the lower part of the stalk, being in the 

mud, ^ mi — the leaf hia — the bud of the flower ^ t^an — the 

seeds with the spongy testa lien — the white seed without the 

testa ti — the cotyledons with the plumule within the seed 

^ As is known the common name of this plant is 
Imi Jma, 

The male plant of the common hemp, Cannabis sativa, ma, 
is designated by the character ^ si; whilst the female (seed 
bearing) plant is tsiL 

The characters which express the name often relate to the ap- 
pearance of the plant, its properties, etc. Thus Physalis Alke- 
kengi, the winter-cherry, is ^ niang^ red girl, 

on account of the red leafy bladder which encloses the ripe fruit. 
— Celosia cristata, Cockscomb, bears a name of the same meaning 
in China, ^ Id Iman, — Arachis liypogina, the ground-nut, is 
called ^ lo Ima slieng (the flowers fall down and gTow), 

as its Greek specific name also denotes; the fruit growing* (seem- 
ingly) in the ground. After the fall of the flower the fruit curves 
downwards and the pod ripens in the ground. — The Cbimonanthns 
fragrans is termed |g la me% primus of the 12th month, for 
in China its flowers appear in winter. — On account of the early 
appearance of its flowers in spring, Jasminum nudiflorum is called 
501 ^ c¥nn Ima (flowers which go to meet tiie s})ririg). — 

Lilium tigrinum bears the Chinese name ]§■ po he (hundred 
together), owing to the numerous scales which form the bulb. 
This bulb is largelj^ used for food in China, — The common name 
of Euryale ferox is Jl| Id Pou (fowl’s head). Anybody who 
has seen the fruit of this plant will agree that the Chinese name 
is very significative. — The name of ffj jung Ima shu (silk- 
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flower, tree) is applied., to Albizzia Julibrissin. . Tiie latter sp,ecifi.:e 
name is a oomiption of the Persian giil i ahmlnim^ ineaniDg* also 
silk-flower. This name is given on account of the silky appear- 
ance of the long stamens. 

There are in China a considerable number of cultivated plants 
which have been introduced from foreign countries^ especially 
from India, Central and Western Asia. The Chinese have often 
tried to render the foreign names of these plants by Chinese 
sounds. The Pen ts^ao kang mu frequently quotes Sanscrit 
names fan). Thus the ^ so lo is the Shorea robiista, sal 
or sdla in Sanscrit. Buddha is said to have died under a Sal tree, 
for which reason the tree is also styled ii 
(Chestnut of the heavenly preceptor). But as there are no Sal 
trees in China the Buddhist priests in the temples usually culti- 
vate Aesculus chinensis under the above names. — The Sanscrit 
name of Sandalwood, is rendered in the Pen ts'^ao kang 

mu by the sounds g ciuin tan . — The Jack-fruit, Artocarpus 
integrifolia, is termed 'iXM Chinese. This is 

evidently a transcription of the Sanscrit paramita, excellent. — 
The Pen ts^ao kang mu speaks of a Western Asiatic plant 
^ Si) saja lang^ and the particulars given about this plant 
leave no doubt that Saffron is meant. 

The plant E cultivated in Cliina and said to be 

of foreign origin, is apparently Trigonella foenum grmcum, Imlba 
in Arabic.^® 

The descriptive details of plants as found in the Pen ts^ao kang 
mu and other treatises of this class are generally meagre and un- 
satisfactory. The time of flowering and the colour of the flowers 
are always noted; but the other particulars are insufficient, because 
the Chinese, in speaking of the parts and organs of plants, have 
no botanical terminohjgy, the leaves, flowers, fruits, etc. being 
described by comparison with the same organs of other Chinese 
plants, frequently unknown to European readers. This vras 
however also the mode of describing plants adopted by the cele- 
brated Dioscorides (first century of our era), and followed by our 


22 At least in Japan the above Cline name is applied to a variety of Tr.fc&num 
grcecum. Franch. Sav. Enum. jd. japon. I. 95.— So mo kon XIV. 18, 19. 
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botanists down to tbe time of Linnseus. Comp. e. g. Plnkenefs 
Amaltbenm botan. 1705. 

The descriptions of plants given by Li Sbi cben consist for tbe 
most part of snccessive quotations from autliors of various times, 
and in this regard again present an analogy to tbe treatises on 
Materia medica of early Western authors. See for instance Ebn 
Baitbaris (13tb century) great, work on Medicines and Aliments 
(German translation by Sontbeimer, 1840). Finally Li Sbi cben 
gives also bis own opinion on the subject treated of^ and it may be 
said that bis view is generally tbe most reasonable of all. 

The Chinese possess very little talent for observation, or zeal 
for truth, the principal . requirements of. tbe naturalist. Tbe 
Chinese style is inaccurate and often ambiguous. In addition to 
this they have an inclination to the marvellous, and their opinions 
and conclusions are frequently puerile. But notwithstanding 
these deficiencies, met also in all tbe other branches of Chinese 
literature, their works on botany, if critically studied and rightly 
understood and appreciated, will be found to be replete with in- 
terest, and to present much valuable information, especially in 
elucidating the history of cultivated species. These treatises have 
no less claim to be translated into European languages and to be 
commented upon than tbe works of Theophrastus, Dioscorides, 
and Plinius. 

Let me now consider tbe difficulties which tbe student of the 
Pen ts^ao kang nm must overcome in order to understand clearly 
tbe information furnished in this and other Chinese botanical 
works. 

Tbe first difficulty that arises is to find out where to look for 
tbe plant about which information is required. Chinese botanical 
works note from 5000 to 6000 names of plants, tbe synonyms of 
each plant being for tbe most part numerous. Tbe Chinese have 
nothing similar to tbe alphabetical indexes of our comprehensive 
works. I have therefore been obliged to draw up for the con- 
venience of my own studies alphabetical indexes of all Chinese 
names of plants and synonyms, according to tbe sounds of tbe 
Chinese characters, not only for the Pen ts^ao kang nm, but also 
for tbe other more important Chinese treatises on Botany. 

It cannot be said that the style of Chinese writers on botanical 
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matters presents difficulties to European readers acquainted in 
some degree with the language. In describing plants the authors 
use for the most part always the same terms. The chief obstacles 
encountered by European inquirers studying these writings will 
be found to consist in the right interpretation of geographical 
names which occur, and in ascertaining the time when the quoted 
works were composed. The satisfactory elucidation of these im- 
portant questions requires extensive preliminary studies in Chinese 
Geography, especially Historical Geography, and Bibliography. 
I need hardly say that for investigations of this kind very little 
assistance can he expected from our Chinese teachers, whose eru- 
dition seldom extends beyond the classics. 

Li Shi chen compiled the Pen ts^ao kang mu from about 1000 
ancient and more recent works, not only medical and botanical, 
but also historical, geographical, philosophical, poetical, etc. As 
I have stated above the author gives a dry list of these works 
without other explanation ; and in mentioning works or authors 
he never gives the whole title, but frequently only one character 
of the author’s name is quoted. In consulting the Pen ts^ao we 
meet frequently in brackets with the characters ^ 0 Sung yile 
(Sung says). The character sung means properly a eulogy, but 
here it denotes the author ^ Su Stmg, who wrote the 
Pu Mng pen U‘ao (see above No. 24). More examples of this 
kind, quoted from the Pen ts^ao, will be found in another chapter 
of this paper, where I shall give an alphabetical list of works and 
authors appearing in that treatise. 

On a previous page we have already drawn attention to the im- 
portance for our investigations of knowing the time when the 
quoted works were written. We may add here that this question 
must be also elucidated for the purpose of determining the locali- 
ties mentioned in Chinese botanical writings. At all times the 
Chinese have endeavoured to complicate all branches of their 
knowledge, so that they themselves do not find their way easily. 
They seem to place the value of their sciences in this intricacy. 
It is known that from ancient times each of the Chinese Emperors 
bore, besides his dynastic name, a name for his reign, and this 
latter was often changed. There are Emperors who are registered 
in history with from 10 to 15 names, each composed of at least 
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two cbaraGters; The Chinese authors, in citing* dates, refer to 
these reign -names of the Emperors, which correspond to our 
ciphers,' to designate the dates. In the same manner the Chinese 
have at all times liked to change the names of their provinces, 
cities, etc. Almost every dyna.st 3 r, on succeeding to the throne, 
has olianged the names of most of the cities and also of the pro- 
vinces of China. Thus every city has borne different names at 
different periods. But as the number of characters to designate 
geographical names is limited, and as certain characters are 
particularly in favour for names of departments or districts, it 
happens very often that one geogTaphical name is applied to a great 
number of places. For instance "g Si ping is iiow-a-days the 
name of a district in the province of Flonan. At the time of the 
Han it was the name of a district in the present Anhui ^ at the 
time of tlie Tsin a district in Kansu. During different periods of 
Chinese history tlie same name was applied to districts in Yiin 
nan, Sff ch^uan, and Hupei . — ^ Yung chUing, now-a-days 
a prefecture in Yiin nan, has borne this name since the 5th century. 
During the Mongol period the same name was given to a pre- 
fecture in the province of Kansu. There are several other cities in 
China which at different times have borne the name of Yung ch^ang, 
— The name of a province Xiang nan (the two characters 

meaning south of the river) occurs frequently in the pages of the 
Pen ts^ao. Here it does not mean the country south of the Yellow 
Diver, so called under the present dynasty (provinces of Anhui 
and Kiang sii), but it is to be understood as the Kiang nan pro- 
vince of the Thing dynasty, south of the Yang tsz^ kiang, com- 
prising the greatest part of the modern provinces of Fukien and 
Kiang si. — In like manner the province of JpJ Ho nan of the 
Thing period does not correspond to the province of this name 
to-day, for it occupied the greater part of the modern Shan tung. 
Ho nan likewise means south of the river, but here the Yellow 
River is intended, which then emptied itself into the Gulf of 
Pecliili, as it has done for some thirty years past. — The name 
Nan hai (Southern Sea) referred in ancient times to the 
Eastern part of the modern Kuang tung province, but sometimes 
the Chinese also understand by this name the Archipelago and 
the Indian Ocean. 
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It is clear that the greatest geographical errors can he cotn- 
mitted hy the reader miacqiiainted with the time, at which the 
respective Chinese author, referring to names of coimtries and 
places, •wrote. In the year 184S E. Biot published a useM booh, 
.Dictionnaire des noms mi clevis et modernes des Villes etc. dam 
F3mfire CMnois* It is translated from the III jg Kuamj idl 
My a small geographical account of the Empire, and arranged in 
alphabetical order; but it proves to be iasuiiicient for determining 
the geographical names, occurring in the Pen ts^ao. As far as 
only the names of Chinese cities at different times are concerned 
I would recommend for reference a very complete Chinese Geo- 
graphical Dictionary, the Jg fd: M ^ nM II ^ If ^ 
It chi yiln plen hin sidy in 20 hooks, published in 1837. The names 
of Chinese cities, ancient and modern, are arranged in it accord- 
ing to a Chinese system under about 1600 characters. It is not 
quite easy to find a name in this book, but hy arranging these 
1600 characters according to the radicals (as I have done for my 
own nse) it- can be made more practicable for consultation. But 
in this work we find onty ancient and modern names of Chinese 
departments and districts, whilst ancient Chinese writers on 
botany in giving the stations of plants frequently mention pro- 
vinces, the names of which have also been repeatedly changed in 
course of time. This want is in some degree met by the new 
edition of the Li tai ti li cM, etc., published in 1872, by ^ ^ 

Li Hung cliemgy the well-known Yiceroy of Chihli. In this 
edition a series of historical maps referring to the political divisions 
of China under the different dynasties has been added. More 
detailed information on the subject may be found in an elaborate 
compilation of historical maps of China, whicli came to light in 
1879 (Tung hu Hen, Hu pei) with the title ffi ^ 

m Li tai yn t% yen ko Men yao thi. It comprises 68 maps 
drawn up according to the geographical sections in the Dynastic 
Histories. ' 

In the Pen ts%o occur also frequently names of ancient 
countries not included in China. These must he sought for in the 
Histories of the various Chinese Dynasties, whicl^ generally con- 
tain at the end notices of foreign countries. 
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THE ^ S ^ ^ KUANG K‘tjN FANG PU. 

This work, the Chinese title of which may be translated: En- 
larged Thesaurus of Botany, is a very valuable treatise on 
Botany, dealing* with cultivated as well as with wild plants. The 
original work was published in 1630 under the title of ^ ^ |:| 
KHln fang pu, Thesaurus of Botany, in 30 books, by ^ ^ ^ 
Wang Slang tshu In 1708 a revised and enlarged edition was 
completed and printed by Imperial order with the above title 
Knang KHin fang pn^ in 100 books. This is divided into 11 
sections pu) under the following heads : 

^ f|f T^n shL The Heavens, the Seasons of the year. 

2. ^ Ml, Grains, Beans. 

8. ^ Sang ma QitemWy : Mulberry-tree and Hemp). Textile 
Plants. 

4. ^ Vegetables. 

0. ^ Ch^a, Tea. 

6. Sm, Flowers. 

7. ^ Mw, Fruits. 

8. 7|c i/w. Trees. 

9. CJiu. Bamboos. 

10. 5^ Hni. Herbs. 

11. ^ Yao, Medicinal Herbs. 

The number of species described in the Kuang KHin fang pu 
amounts to about 1700. Itpontains much new information not 
found in the Pen ts^ao, drawn from ancient and later authors. 
There are no illustrations in it, but its great superiority lies in 
the splendid type. The matter is treated in much the same way 
as in other Chinese works of this kind. The author gives first 
some short original account of each plant, which is followed by a 
series of quotations from authors and works of various times on 
the subject. These quotations are arranged under three heads, 
printed in white characters on black ground, and numerous sub- 
divisions, in brackets, as also the names of works and authors 
quoted. 

^ ^ Under this head are comprised quotations 

from the Classics, Histories of the Dynasties, Biographies, the 
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works of tke Chinese pkilosopkers, Geographical works, Descrip- 
tions of the Chinese provinces, departments, etc. The time of 
these publications is never given, nor are the quotations arranged 
chronologically, 

2. ^ ^ Td tsao. Fine composition, elegant writing. Under 
this head, which comprises the greater part of the extracts given, 
we meet with quotations from a gTeat number of poetical com- 
positions. The matter is arranged in chronological order, and the 
dynasties during which the quoted authors wrote are always 
indicated. For the headings of the numerous subdivisions under 
which the quotations appear see Mr. Wylie’s Notes on Chinese 
Literature, p. 188—192, where the various forms of Chinese 
poetry are detailed. 

3. ^ 1 ] 11^ Pie hP This comprises principally quotations from 
authors on agriculture and on the economic use of plants. 

The characters ^ and Jg, likewise printed w^hite on black 
ground, indicate, the first the original matter of the K‘un fang pu, 
the second the additional information given in the Kuang K^iia 
fang pu. 

THE BOTANICAL SECTION OF THE H # ^ ^ T‘U SHIT 
TSI CH‘ENG. 

Eighteen years after the publication of the Kuang K^iin fang 
pu, in 1790, the vast Compendium of Chinese Literature known 
under the above name,®^ was drawn up under Imperial authority. 

The Botanical Section of this gigantic compilation, TfC ^ 
Ts^ao mu tien, comprises 320 books. As it exists in the library 
of the Russian Legation at Peking, I have had ample opportunity 


23 This term is not to be confounded with the Pie Ju frequently quoted in the Pen 
ts*ao. As we have seen above (No. 7) this is the abbreviated title of an ancient 
Materia medica. 

24: Headers who are desirous of further information about this magnificent work 
may find it in W. F. Mayers’ paper : Bibliography of the Chinese Imperial Collections 
of Literature, the last publication from the able pen of this distinguished and lamented 
scholar. It appeared in Vol. VI of the China Eeview, 1878. On p. 218 the author 
gives a review of the T‘u shu tsi clreng, or as its full title reads 

Ku Un T‘u shu tsi ch'eng, i. e. Compendium of Literature and Illustrations, Ancient 
and Modern. A complete copy of the work was acquired in 1878 by the British 
Museum. The Great Library at Paris is said to possess some portions of it 
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of referring to it. It lias a good claim to be regarded as 
the most complete collection of Chinese records on botanical 
matters extant, and its having been printed with large moveable 
copper t 3 ^pes on excellent paper renders it especially useful for 
reference. A great number of rare or now lost ancient botanical 
records and treatises on agriculture have been reproduced in it * 
and the whole matter of the Pen ts^ao kang mu, cleared from 
mistakes, is also found there. The pictorial illustrations accom- 
panying the accounts of the various plants seem to have been 
drawn from all available sources in previous Chinese pictorial 
works on botany. They are much better than those in the Pen 
ts^ao, hut with a few exceptions they have no great value. Some 
of them can he traced to the Kiu huang pen ts‘ao (see above 
No. 35). 

The matter under each plant is invariably arranged in tbe 
following order — not very intelligible to European minds. 

1. Under the head of ^ ^ Hid k^ao the respective text of the 
principal works on Materia medica, Botany, Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, etc. are reproduced, and generally in extenso, for each 
plant. 

2. The bead of vTf / rven deals with literary compositions, 
poetical works, etc. in which plants are mentioned, 

3. § ^ Sihm Ml Elegant extracts, 

4. ^ Ki ski. Minor historical notices. 

5. Tm hi. Miscellaneous notes. 

6* m Wai pirn. Appendices. 

Plants in the T'li shu tsi ch^eng are treated in 700 §|5 pu 
(divisions). It is to be regretted that the time of publication of 
the quoted works is only given in the case of the literary com- 
positions and poems, although the reason for this omission is not 
apparent. As regards the quotations under the other heads 
neither the time is noticed, nor are they chronologicall}^ arranged 
according to date of publication. 

THE lit ^ K H ^ CHI WU MING SHI T‘U K^AO. 

This, the most recent work of note on Chinese Botany, and 
especially remarkable for its drawings, was published in 1848. 
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It has miiGli attracted the attention of European botanists and 
sinologues in China, and is now to be found, I think, in all the 
great libraries of Europe.®® 

^ M Wu suTiy the author of this elaborate botanical 
work, was a scholar and fonctionarj of high distinction during 
the present dynast}^®® He was a native of @ Kti sM Men, in 
Southern Honan, His literary name was ^ Yu ekai, but in 
his work he generally styles himself ^ ^ ^ Yil lou mmg^X]xB' 
husbandman of Yii lou.®^ He entered public life in 1817. 

After taking his degree as first-class graduate he commenced his 
career as Han lin compiler. In 1819 he was appointed Chief 
Examiner in Xuang tung. In 1831 he entered the Imperial 
College of Inscriptions 5 in 1832 he was sent to the province of 
Hu pei as Provincial Director of Education; and in 1834 he 
returned to Peking where he successively held several high offices 
(Director of the State Ceremonial, Sub-Chancellor of the Grand 
Secretariat, Vice-President of the Board of Rites). In 1837 he 
was appointed Provincial Director of Education in Kiang si, and 
in 1838 Provincial Examiner in Che kiang. Subsequently we find 
him again in the capital as Senior Vice-President of the Board of 
War, and a year later he held the same office in the Board of 
Revenue. In 1840 he had risen to be Acting Governor General 
of Hu kuang, and in the same year he was made Governor of 
Hunan. In 1842 he fought successfully against the rebels in his 
province, and soon after this fell ill. In 1843 he was transferred 
as Governor to Che kiang, and in the same year appointed 
Governor of Ylin nan. He subsequently administered the pro- % 
vinces of Yun nan and Kwei chou as Acting Governor General, 
but in 1845 he was again removed and transferred to Fu kien as 
Governor. Soon after he held the same office in Shansi. In 1846 

25 I have myself procured at difeent times in Peking several copies of it, which 
were sent to London, Paris, Berlin, the United States of America, etc. Fifteen years 
ago its price in Peking was |13, but now it can hardly be obtained here for less than 

although it is not a very rare book. 

26 The biographical details here presented are drawn from a memorandum compiled 
from official sources and communicated to one of my friends in Peking by an officer of 
the Tsung li ya men. 

27 Yii lou is an ancient name of a district in the province of An hui (Lu kiang 
hicn). 
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te was s^aiii attacked by illness and allowed to retire from Ms 
public duties. He died a short time afterwards. The Emperor 
gave him a postlmmoiis title. * 

It appears from this dry mimeulum vitm that W%i Fi sun dis- 
pla^^ed great activity in his public life. The opportunity he had 
of making himself acquainted with many provinces of the Empire 
qualified him to investigate the Chinese Flora. It is however not 
easily understood how he. found leisure to prosecute liis favourite 
studies and to write an extensive wovk on Botany^ illustrated with 
a large number of drawings. 

The Chi wu ming shi tto k^ao is generally in 8 tomes (t^ao). 
One-half of them, 4 thro or 22 (rather voluminous) books, comprise 
the descriptive portion of the work, and are styled Ig Chang 
pien h}'- the author. They contain accounts of plants compiled as 
usual from previous authors, but Wu Kfi sim introduces also a 
good deal of new and interesting matter not found in the Kuang 
K.‘un fang phi or the Tto shu tsi chtong. 

The second part, in 38 books, forming also 4 ttoo, is devoted 
to pictorial illustrations of plants accompanied with short, some- 
times also detailed descriptions. These drawings, nearly 1800 in 
number, are tolerably well executed, especially those delineated 
by the author himself, apparently from nature. One part of the 
engravings can be traced to the Kiu huang pen tstoo (see above 
]N[o.35). Although the wmod-cuts in the Chi wu ming shi tM ktoo 
cannot be compared, as far as scientific accuracy in delineation is 
concerned, with those of some Japanese botanical works (of which 
I shall speak further on), it is undoubtedly the best Chinese pic- 
torial "work of this class, and entitled to special attention on the 
part of students of Chinese Botany. 

The Cbi wu ming etc. was revised and published, it seems soon 
after the death of the author, Lu Yhig hi, a native 

of the province of Ylin nan, who wrote also the preface, which is 
dated T^ai yiian fu (Shansi) 1848. He states that Wu Id sim, 
having held public offices in different parts of the Em])ire, had 
many opportunities of making observations with respect to plants, 
and of comparing his own experiences with the statements of 
previous authors. He had at an earlier period composed the first 
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part of the work^ tlie: snhseqitent^^^ 

to draw up tlie second or siipplementarj part, accompanied with 
drawings, in wliicli the author endea%^oiired to give the results of 
liis personal observations. 

■Among’ the w^orks and authors frequently quoted by Wu : Eh 
siin I may notice the Kin Jmang pen ts^ao (see above),— -the |g 
Htia Imiffy published 1688, — the H ^ |ji Ran yile pi an 

account of the Southern provinces of China, written during the 
present dynasty, — the j§ na)i pen U^ao^ a Herbal 

of the province of Yiin nan (unknown to me). 

With this m}^ sketch of the History of Chinese Materia medica 
and Botany may be brought to a close. I have reviewed only tlie 
more important ■works of this class. Chinese ■writings on plants 
are very numerous, both general treatises and monographs on 
particular plants. These wall be shortly noticed in another 
chapter devoted to Bibliography. 


2. Chinese Works on Agriculture, 

The primeval Emperor Shen mingy whom the Chinese believe 
to have composed the first treatise on Materia medica, is also 
credited with having laid the foundation of Chinese Husbandry. 
His name implies this tradition, for Shen nung means: the 
Divine Hushandman. It is related in the early records that the 
people of his age were rude and wholly unacquainted with the 
advantages of agriculture. They subsisted on fruit, vegetables, 
and the flesh of birds and beasts. Shen nimg examined first the 
quality of the soil, fashioned timber into ploughs and taught the 
people lio-w to till the ground and raise grain. On a previous page 
I referred to the mountain in Shan si, wTiere tradition makes him 
first teach his people the fundamental processes of agriculture. 
Sz’ ma Tsfien (B. C. 168 — 85) records in the Shi ki (hook 1) that 
Shen imng sowed the five kinds (||| ||]). — ^ Cheng MmUy 

a celebrated scholar of the Han dynasty, A.D. 127 — 200, explains 
that the five kinds of cereals, the ^ ^ wu ktij are^meant, namely: 
^ tao (Rice), ^ mai (Wheat), ^ Hang (Panicum italicum), 
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shti (Panictim miliaceiim), and ^ shu (Soja bean). Tbe same are 
also mentioned in tbe Classics. 

It is known that at the time of the vernal equinox the ceremony 
of ploughing' the soil and sowing the five kinds of corn is per» 
formed by the Emperor, assisted by the Imperial Princes and the 
Presidents of the Boards. According to the :/c ^ #J 

Ta Ts'Wg hm tun shi li, the great work on the institutes of the 
government, book 250. 1, where this ceremonial is described, 
the same cereals are mentioned in connection with it. The Em« 
peror sows the rice, the Princes and the Presidents of the Boards 
sow the remaining cereals. 

Shen nung’s son Clin held the office of ^ J£, Minister of 
Husbandry. More than 400 years later ^ a son of the Em- 
peror filled a similar office. The Emperor YaOy B. C. 2356, made 
him ^ gljj, Director of Husbandry. He is more generally known 
under the name of Jq ^ Hoti tsi, Sovereign Millet. The house 
of the Princes of Chou traced their lineage to him. After his 
decease he became worshipped like Chu as patron of Agriculture 
(Mayers’ Chin. Read. Man. p. 223). 

An interesting sketch of the state of ancient Chinese agriculture 
during the Chou dynasty has been drawn up by E. Biot from the 
scattered references to the subject found in the Book of Odes. 
An English translation of this article is found in Dr. Legge’s 
Shi Mng, proleg. p. 149. 

As in China agriculture has always been held in the highest 
estimation, Chinese literature relating to husbandry is represented 
by a great number of general treatises and monographs on the 
subject, composed at various times. 

THE fj| ^ CHUNG CHI SHU. 

This seems to he one of the earliest treatises of this class. The 
author of it was ^2, Fnn She^ng chL In the biographical 

section of the Tshen Han shu, book 30 (husbandly), will be found 
a short notice regarding the author. Liu Hiang, the librarian of 
the Imperial library '(first century B. C.) reports that Fan Sheng 
chi held successively several offices during the reign of Ch'eng Ti, 
B. C. 32 — 6, and that the Emperor appointed him to teach bus- 
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tandrj in the prefectures surrounding tlie capital (Gli%ng an 
near the present Si an fu in Shensi). 

The work was in 18 sections (pien). Some quotations from it, 
found in other ancient works, are all that has come down to us of 
this ancient treatise, the title of which means ^Hhe Book on the 


Art of Sowing and Planting.’* 
Ts^i min yao shu (see the next), 
ing cultivated plants : 

CoTnmon Kice. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Panicum miliaGetim, 

Echinochloa crus galH. Two varieties, 
still cultivated in North-China, 
are mentioned, one of them cul- 
tivated in water, the other in dry 
soil. 


Extracts from it are given in the 
hut they only refer to the follow- 


Soja bean. 

Other leguminous plants. 
Lagenaria. 

Common Hemp. 
Caladiura esculentum. 
Mulberry-tree. 


THE ^ ^ # TS‘I Um YAO SHtT. 


This title may he translated : Important Rules for the people 
to gain their living in peace. It is a work on husbandry, still 
extant, by ^ ^ Ma Sz’ niu (thus the Pen ts^ao, list of works 

26, gives the pronunciation of the last character, generally pro- 
nounced hie). We learn from the Sz’ k% ts^iian shu, C. II. 2, 
that he was a subject of the After Wei (A. D. 386 — 531) and 
prefect of ^ ^ Kaof^mg. (Several cities of this name existed 
during the Wei in different parts of the Empire.) He seems to 
have lived in the 5th century. The original work was in 92 fien 
(sections). A part of it was lost a long time ago, and much ad- 
ditional matter by later authors is found in the edition now 
current, which is in 10 hooks. It seems that the T^u shu tsi 
clPeng reproduces in books V and XV (on planting and felling 
trees, and cultivating fruits), and under the heads of the respective 
plants the whole matter of the work, together with the additional 
notes ^ hut the latter are always separated there from the original 
text. According to an author of the 12th century, quoted in the 
Wen liien t^ung k^ao, the edition then extant was already pro- 
vided with the interpolated notesj and according to ^ ^ L% Tao 
(also an author of the Sung) these notes had been added by ^ ^ 
S'wn Kung (Sung dynasty). 
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The ■v^-'orlv of Eia Sz^ niii contains many interesting' particulars 
regarding' the cultivation of the cereals, vegetables, fruits, trees, 
etc. then grown in China. It is also of interest on account of 
its numerous quotations from previous ancient writings now lost. 

The following plants treated of in the Tsh min 3^10 slm can be 
identified: 


Common Rice. 

Mountain Rice. 

Paniciim miliaceiim. (Two varieties 
still cultivated in China.) 

Setaria italica. 

Sorghum vulgare. 

Barley. 

Wheat. 

Avena riuda. 

Buckwheat. 

Soja hiapida. 

Abrus precatorius ? 

Raphanus sativus, 

Brassica Napiis. 

Br, chinensis. 

Br. chin, oleifera. 

Various species of Sinapis still culti- 
vated in China. 

Lactuca sativa. 

Thlaspi arvense ? 

Benincasa cerifera. 

Various Pumpkins and Gourds still 
cultivated in China. 

Bottle-gourd. 

Cucumis s;ativa. 

Solarium Melongena, 

Batatas edulis.. 

Caladiuin esculentum. 

Hydi’opyrum latifolium. 

Allium sativum. 

A. fistulosum. 

A. odorum. 

Other species of Allium, 

Malva verticil lata. 


Eehmannia glutinosa, 
Medicago satim. 

Polygonum orientale. 

Pteris aquilina. 

Various Mushrooms, 
Kelumbium speciosum. 
Limnaiithemum nymphoides, 
L. peltatum. 

7'ypha (sprouts eaten). 
Sea-weed. 

Bignonia grandiflora. 

Akebia quinata. 
Rhododendron. 



Zingiber officinale. 

Z. Mioga ? 

Amomum Cardamomum, 
Bitter-seeded Cardamom. 
Other species. 

Betel-pepper. 

Zanthoxylum, various species. 
Sesame. 

Oaimabis sativa. 

Si da tiliicfolia. 

Plants yielding Indigo. 
Carthamus tinctorius. 
Lithospermum erythrorhizon. 
Gardenia florid a. 

Varnish-tree (Rhus), 
Stillingia sebifera. 

Peach. 

Apricot, 

Prunus domestica. 

Pr. pseudocerasus. 

Pear. 

Crab-apple. 

Pyrus betulmfolia. 

Biospyros Kaki. 

Nephelium Litchi. 

]Sf. Longan. 

Myrica'sapida. 

Eiyobotrya japonica. 

Poinegranatk 

Oranges. 

Cydoriia sinensis. 

Hovenra dulcis. 

Vitis vinif era. 

Wild Vine with edible fruits, 
Zizyphus vulgaris. 

Chestnut. 

Hazelnut, 

Banana. 

Sugar-cane. 

Phyllanthus emblica. 
Canarium Pimela. 

C. album. 

Cocoa-nut. 

Areca Catechu. 

Morns alba. 

Broussonetia papyrifera. 

Salix babylonica. 

Populus alba, 

Ulmus pumila. 

Gatalpa Bimgei. 

Sophora japonica. 
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Qnercus cliiiiensis* 
Other species. 
StercuHa plataiiifolia. 
Melia Azedarach. 
Ficus retusa. 


Thuja oricntalis. 

Palm-ti’ee yielding Sago (Caryota). 
Bamboo. 

Eattans. 


THE If ft} ^ CHUNG SHU SHU. 


Tills is another work on husbandry^ published some centimes 
later, which has survived in the form of quotations preserved in 
later works of that class. The name of its author is ^ 1*1 
Jitw T‘o fo, who seems to have lived in the 7th or 8th century. 
All that we know of him is found in a short biogTaphical notice 
written by the poet Lin Tmng yiian (A. D, 773 — 819. See alph. 
list 478), who perhaps was his contemporary. This biography is 
reproduced in the T‘u shii tsi ch^eng, hook VI. Iviio T^o t^^o was 
f a villager experienced in husbandry. His village was situated in 

the vicinity of Ch^'ang an, the metropolis of China diiriiig the 
T^ang' period. His true cognomen is unknown, (Camel) 

being his pseudonym. 

The Thi shu tsi ch^eng seems to reproduce the whole matter of 
the Chung shu shu. See hooks V, X, XV, and under the heads 
of the respective plants. It wanild he presumed from the title of 
the work, which means: the Book on the Art of Planting Trees, 

1 that it deals only with trees ^ hut in reality it treats also of cereals, 

vegetables, and fruits; and gives notices of nearly the same plants 
as the Tsh min yao shu. The following are new : 


Phaseolus radiatus. 
Melons. 

Spinach. 

Beta vulgaris. 
Papaver Rlianis. 
Pmonia Moutan. 

P. albiliora. 
Jasininum Sanibac, 
J. ofHcinale, , 


Olea fragrans. 

Mandarin-Orange. 

Coolie-Orange. 

Other Oranges, 

Pyrus mains. 
Salisburia adiantifolia. 
Pinus sinensis. 

Lycium cbinense. 


The Chung shu shu presents a peculiar interest with respect to 
some curious accounts found in it regarding* the art of grafting 
trees. It has been asserted that the Jesuit missionaries first 
taught the Chinese to graft trees (see Chambers’ EncycL, article: 
Grafting). But that is a mistake. Grafting was probably prac- 
tised in China in early times. The ancient Dictionary Shno wen^ 
published A. D. 121, explains the character even now-a-days 
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the proper term for grafting (sometimes also written 
which can only he translated by grafting. But in Chinese works 
on husbandry now extant Kuo T^o t^o is the earliest author quoted 
with respect to grafting. 

The ancient Greek and Roman authors assert that the vine^ 
the fig-tree, the walnut-tree, the olive-tree, the pomegranate and 
other heterogeneous trees can be g’rafted together (see Pliny’s 
Natur, hist,). Although in our days no credit is given to these 
statements, as all attempts of grafting have failed except among 
plants of the same genus, or at least of the same natural family, 
—-it is a curious fact that in ancient Chinese writings on agri- 
culture we meet with statements similar to those made by Pliny. 
Kuo T^o t^o asserts, besides the successful grafting of .Brousso- 
netia papyrifera on Morus alba, (which is not improbable at all), 
that Plum-trees yielding sour fruits and Pear-trees can be grafted 
on the Mulberry-tree, and that by this way a sweet plum and a 
sweet delicate pear are obtained. He states further that Prunus 
domestica can be grafted on the Peach-tree and mce versa — or the 
Apricot-tree on the Peach-tree, which causes the apricots to in- 
crease in size. A Peach-tree grafted on Diospyros Kaki is said 
to produce gold-coloured peaches. Finally we are told in that 
ancient hook that the Pomegranate can be successfully grafted 
on Olea fragrans, and Prunus on Melia Azedarach. I find also 
there a statement to the effect that if a Vine be planted so close to 
a Jujube-tree that the roots of both plants come into contact, the 
grapes will assume the fiavour of the jujube. It is remarkable 
that a sympathy was supposed to exist between the Vine and the 
Zizyphus Lotus by the gardeners of ancient Babylon. Compare 
Meyer’s Geschicbte der Botanik, HI, 74, Husbandry of the 
Nabatbseans. See also the observations of the Jesuit missionaries 
in China on the same subject, i. e, on the grafting together of 
heterog'eneous trees by Chinese gardeners (My Early Europ. Res, 
into the Flora of China,” p, 29, 125 [21, 21]). 

The jg M tsuan yao. Important Rules for the 

Four Seasons, in 5 books, is also a production of the T^ang period 
and frequently quoted in Chinese ^works on husbandry. The 
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Wen liien t'ung k'ao, CCXVIII, 3, gives a sliort bibliograpWcal 
notice with respect to this work. It is stated there that 
Ean 0, the author, in compiling these Rules for Husbandry, 

made uL of all preceding writings on the subject. 


The S Nimq shxi is a treatise on husbandry in 3 boolis, 
written byl M Ch‘en Fu, in 1149 A. D. The first part treats 
of APTicultoe,^e second of Breeding Cattle, the third of Rearmg 
Silkworms. See Wylie’s Notes on Chin. Lit. p. 75. According 
to the Wen hien t'ung k‘ao, CCXVIII, 6, the author was a 
hermit living in the Western mountains, about the middle of the 

12th century. 

Another work with the same title Jg slw,^ mJ2 

books bv W M Chemg, was published during the luan 

Liod (13th or 14th century). This treats with great minuteness 
S I details of husbandry, and is illustrated by plates, each a^ 
companied by a stanza of poetry. The first six books, B ^ 

sang Me, consist of general rules for agriculture 

Th^section is frequently quoted in the Kuang k‘un fang pu and 
fn later works on husbandry, as a separate work. It is followed 
bv the fS m Ku pn, on Cereals, 4 books, and then by a senes of 
7at2 ilStiing agricultural implements. See Wylie 1. c. p. 76. 

Wan Cheng also wrote two monographs on Textile plants, both 
illu^strat^ by ^ ^ Cotton 

plant, and 

m rtt iSfi I®! iJ/a Ch‘u t‘upu, on Hemp and Grass-cloth 

p.a«:. S "a "produced i .ho Chi w. „i«s shi .'u k-ao, 

descr. part IX, 53. 

the same title appeared in th7 beginMng of tlie present 

28 A third woik w t rhana Li sianq. It is reprinted in the 

dynasty. It was compiled by ^ S’ ^ 

collection Chao tai ts’ung shu (VVyUe 1. o..IaOa 
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The ^ ^ II ^ Nung sm'ig tsi yao^ another work on the Agri- 
cnltnre of the Yiian period, in seven hooks, was drawn up by order 
of Kublai Khan, in 12?3. It was then considered a treatise of 
great importance, and has been several times republished. There 
are ten divisions on the following subjects : Precepts, Ploughing, 
Sowing, Planting Mulberry-trees, Rearing Silkworms, Vegetables, 
Fruits, Bamboo and Forest- trees, Medicinal plants, and Breeding 
Cattle. (See Wylie 1. c. 76.) The preface of the work is by ^ ^ 
IVang P^an» 

The ^ ^ ^ H ^ Mmg sang % shi tso yao is a small 
treatise, in two books, on the same subjects as the preceding, and 
intended to supplement the information contained in it. It was 
written in 1314 by ^ ^ Iai min g shan^ an Ouigur by birth, 

and reprinted in 1330 (Wylie 1. c. 76). 

THE g iiS: ^ NUNG CHENG TS‘tlAN SHU. 

This work, the title of which may be translated by Complete 
Treatise on Agriculture,’’ is one of the most important and interest- 
ing works on Chinese husbandry extant. It was written by ^ 

Sil Knang literary name: ^ ^ Yuan hu; posthumous title: 

^ ^ ting liung^ — A. D. 1562 — 1633, a native of 

Shang haL See his biography Ming shi 251, and Mayers’ Chin. 
Bead. Man. p. 197. Sii Kuang kh was a distinguished scholar 
and Minister of State during the reign of Ming Wan li. His in- 
terest in scientific inquiry brought him in contact with the Jesuit 
missionaries at Peking, whom he warmly supported. Mention is 
repeatedly made of Sii Kuang k^i in Du Halde’s Description de la 
Chine (III. 76, 79, 82), where he is styled Paul Siu^ Colao,^ 
Premier Ministre d’Etat. His portrait is also given there. He 
was a friend of Matteo Ricci and was baptized at Nanking. Paul 
was his Christian name. 

The Nung cheng ts^uan shu is an excellent and elaborate work 
on Chinese Husbandry, in sixty books, illustrated by numerous 
plates. When the author died, in 1633, it was not yet complete. 


20 ^ ^ lao. Grand Secret^. 
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A certain f | Tsz^ lung received tlie mannscript from tlie 

author’s grandson, and with the assistance of other scholars, he 
arranged the matter, added some new information, and puhlished 
the whole in 1640, 

The first three books are occupied with quotations from the 
Classics and other works. 

Books 4 — 5. On the Division of Land. 

Books 6 — 11. On the Processes of Husbandry. 

Books 12 — 20. On Hydraulics. The two last hooks contain 

a record of the methods adopted in Europe. 

Books 21 — 24. On Agricultural Implements. 

Books 25 — 80 are devoted to the Art of Planting. Here we 
find short hut characteristic descriptions of cultivated plants and 
directions for growing them. 

Cermh (25 — 26); Panicum miliacetim, Rice, Paniciim italicum, Sorgho, Maize, 
Ecbinochloa crus galli, Soja bean, Phaseolus radiatus, Vicia Faba, Pisum sativum, 
Polichos sinensis, Lablab, Wheat, Barley, Buckwheat, Sesame. 

Cwurhitaceous plants, Water plcmts, Roots, etc, (27) ; Cucumber, Benincasa cerifera, 
Thladiaiitha dubia, Luffa cegyptiaca. Water-melon, Solanixm melongena, Lagenaria, Colo- 
casia esculenta, Nelumbium speciosum, Trapa, Euryale ferox, Eleocbaris tuberosa, 
Sagittaria, Hydropyrum latifolium, Dioscorea sativa, Batatas edulis, Bapbanus sativus, 
Brassica napus, Daucus Carota. 

Vegetables (28); Malva verticillata, Althaea rosea, Basella rubra, Brassica rapa, 
Brassica chinensis, Allium sativum, Allium Bstulosuni, Allium odorum and other 
species, Ginger, Sinapis, Coriander, Oil-cabbage, Spinach, Amaranthus Blitum, Chry-^ 
santhemum corouarium, Beta vulgaris, Celery, Lettuce, Medicago sativa, Perilla oci- 
moides, Polygonum, Stacliys affinis, Mushrooms. 

Frtdts (29, 30) ; Jujube, Peach, Plum, Apricot, Pear, Chestnut, Hazelnut, Crab- 
apple, Diospyros Kaki, Diospyros Lotus, Pomegranate, Nephelium Litchi and Longan, 
Canarium album and Pimela, Prunus pseudocerasus, Myrica sapida, Vitis vinifera, 
Salisburia adiantifoHa, Eriobotrya japoniea, various Oranges, Citrus decumana, Citrus 
digitata, Citrus japoniea, Mulberry, Cydonia sinensis, Cratcegus pinnauiida and other 
species, Sugar-cane, 

Books 81—34. On Rearing Silkworms. 

Books 85—86. On the cultivation of Cotton^ and other Textile 
plants. 

Cotton, Bcehmeria nivea, Cannabis sativa, Sida tilissfolia, Pueraria Thunbergiana. 

Books 37 — 38, On Planting Trees. 

XJlmus pumila, Catalpa Bungeana, Pinus sinensis, Cunninghamia sinensis, Thuja 
orientalis, Juni]ierus chinensis, Gedrela sinensis, Zanthoxylum, Broussonetia papyrifera. 


30 The chapter on the cultivation of Cotton was translated by C. Shaw, in the 
Chinese Bepositorj XIY (1849) p, 449 — 469. ■' 
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Sophora Japonica/Salix Kabybnlca. Pppulus, I^ig^strnm Incidnm and other trees npon 
which the Wax-insect lives 3i Stillingia sehifera, Varnish-tree. Gleditschia sinensis, 
Ohamserops Fortunei, Oak, Melia Azedarach, Fyrtis betulaefolia, Fyrus spectabilis, 
Coeoa-nnt tree, Gardenia florida, Quercns spec. 

Books 39—40. On the cultivation of various plants. 

Bamboo, Tea-plant, Chrysanthemum, Safflower, Indigo plants, Lithospennum ery- 
throrhizum, Behmannia gliitinosa, Lycium chinense, Cassia Sophera, Polygonatum, 
Lilium tigrinnm, Joh’s-tears, Plantain, Hemerocallis graminea, Brassica, Limnan- 
themiim, Arundo Phragmites, Typha. 

Book 41. Breeding' Animals. 

Book 42. Manufacture of Food. 

Books 43 — 60. Provision against times of scarcity. In this 
section the whole matter of the Km Jmajig pen is^ao 
jNo. 35) with all the drawings is reproduced (books 46 — 59). 

In the last hook (60) the ^ ^ Ye ts^ai pu, a small treatise 
on wild growing Vegetables (60 species), is reprinted. (See alph. 
list 107?. ■ 

THE ^ SHOU SHI T*UNG K‘AO. 

This is a comprehensive work on Agriculture and Horticulture 
and kindred industrial sciences, with numerous illustrations, the 
most recent work of note of this class. It was compiled by Im- 
perial command and published in 1742, in 78 books. It is well 
known also in Europe, the great sinologue Stan. Julien having 
frequently made translations from it. The Shou shi t‘ung k^ao, 
however, is nothing but a compilation, made without much critical 
judgment, from previous works; and ^"^ry little original matter is 
found in it. It seems to me that the Nung cheng ts^iian shu, 
reviewed above, has a much higher value in this reg’ard, but the 
Shou shi t'^ung k^ao is important as a vast mine of quotations. 
The engravings relating to plants are very rude. 

A synopsis of the work has been given by Baron (now Marquis) 
L. d’Hervej de St. Denys in his Eecherches snr V Agncultm^e et 
V HortknHure des Chinois, It is divided into eight sections com- 
prising 78 books. 


81 The article On Insect wax, and the trees upon which the insects feed, was 
translated by Stan. Julien. See: liidn^kies de FEmpire Chinoia par Stan. Julien et 
P, Champion, p. 109. 
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: . J. On tlie Beasotis. Books 1—6. 

II. On tlie Nature of the- Soil, Division of Land, Irrig-ation. 
Books 7 — ^15. In tlie eighth book we find geographical maps of 
the 18 provinces of the Empire. 

III. On the Cultivation of Cereals. Books 19 — 30. 

Kice, Paniciira italicum, Paiiicum miHaceurn, Sorglio, BJaize, Wlieaf, Barley, Bye 
(from Russia), Btickwlieat, Oat. — Sojabean, Pbaseoliis radiatus, Pisuni Mitivum, Vicia 
Faba, Dolichos sinensis, Lablab Tulgaris and other leguminous plants. — Hemp, Agrio- 
pliyllum gobicum, Ricinus communis, Ecbinockloa crus galli, Eleusine Coracana, Coix 
Lachryma. 

IV. On Agricultural Implements, with numerous illustrations. 
Books 31 — 41. 

V. Imperial Edicts regarding Husbandry. On tlie Sacrifices 
offered to the S|)irit of the soil. On the Ceremony of Ploughing 
the soil. Books 42 — 51. — Drawings illustrating the Processes of 
Hiishandry, Sericulture, etc. Books 52 — 53. 

VI. Preservation of Grains. Granaries. Books 54 — 57. 

VII. Additional matter on Agriculture. After some remarks 
on Fences and on Grafting trees (58) short accounts of cultivated 
plants are given, accompanied with drawings. 

Vegetahles (59—62) : Turnip, Cbrysnutliemura coronarium, yariotis species of Arte- 
misia, Brassica cbinensis, t?iiiapis. Spinach, Amarautus Blitum, Portiilacca oleracea, 
Basella rubra, Malva verticilkta, Sonchus aryensis, Ipomcea reptans, Brassica cbinensis 
olelfera, Edible Ferns (Pteris aqxiilina), Cheuopodium album, Capsella Bursa pastoris^ 
Dioscorea satiya, Colocasia esculenta, Stachys affiiiis. Batatas ednlis, Raphanus sativus, 
Daucus Carota, Lactiica sativa, Limnantliemum, Oelery, Arundo pliragmites, yarious 
Rum pkins, Melon pumpkin, Benincasa cerifera, Cucumber, LufFa mgyptiaca, Lagenaria, 
Solanum melongena, Mushrooms, Ginger, various species of Zantlioxyium, Capsicum 
annuum, Fennel, Star Anise, Allium odorum, Alimm fistulosum, Allium sativum, and 
other species. Coriaiidrum sativum. Medicago sativa. 

■ 'Fruits^ (63 — 66): Plum, Apricot, Peach, Pear, Apple, J’runus psciulocerasus, Mjrica 
sapida, Eriobotrya japouica. Grab-apple, Cratjugus pinnatiti<ia., Hovenia dulcis, Vitis 
vinifera, Jujube, Hiospyros Ivaki, Plospyws Lotus, Cydonia sinensis, Puuica granatum. 
Chestnut,. Torreya nucifera, Hazelnut, seeds of Pinus coraensis, Walnut, Salisburia 
adiantifolia, Nephelium Litciii and Longan, various Oranges, Citrus jaj){)nica, Citrus 
decuinana, Oanarium album and Pimela, Cocoa-nut, Ficus Carica, Xanthoccras 
sorbifolia. 

Melon, Water-melon, Nelumbium speciosum, Sugar-cane, Water-caltrop, Euryale 
ferox, Eleocharis tiiberosa, Sagittaria, 

J'rees (67 — 68) : Finns sinensis, Thuja orientalis, Jnniperus chinensis, Catalpa, 
Cnnnii^ghamia sinensis, Cedrela sinensis, Sterculia platanifolia, Broussonetia papyri- 
fera, Sophora japonica, Ulmns pumila, Salix babylonica, Tamarix chinensis, Populus, 
Wax-insect trees and Insect-wax,^ Stillingia sehifera, Varnish-tree, Ciiamserops For- 
tune!, Gieiiitschia sinensis, Gardenia florida, Lycium chinense, Arjjlia. 


32 Translated by Stan. Julien. See: Indwiries de TEmpire Chinois 1. c. p. 106, 
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Various culikmtions Bamboo, Tea-plant, Saiflower, In diis^o plants, Litliosper- 
miim erythroiiiizon, Kelmxaiinia glatiuosa, Typlia, Matting grass, Juncus effusus. 

Domestic Animals. Books 70 — 71. 

VlII. On Rearing Silkworms and Planting Mulberry-trees.® 
Books 72— ?6. 

Additional section on Textile plants. Books 77 — 78. 

Cotton, Hemp, Boehmeria nivea, Sida tilimfolia, Pueraria Tliunbergiana,3'^ Musa, 


3. Chinese Geographical Works containing Botanical 
Information, 

A vast part of native literature is devoted to the Geography of 
China proper and the adjacent countries. The Chinese are ac- 
customed to give in their topographical works more or less detailed 
accounts of the Natural productions. Thus in the ^ ^ Yu hung, 
already mentioned (see above Shu king), the earliest description 
of China extant, the productions of the soil are enumerated for 
each of the nine provinces of the Empire. 

The next General Description of China, which has been handed 
down to us, is the Zp g ^ fg T^aip^wg Hnan yii Id, in 193 
books, by m ^ Lo Shi, published during the period T^ai phng^ 
A. D. 976—983. The natural productions are given for each 
prefecture.®^ 

The 5c- ^ Yuan I i^uug chi, or Great Geography of the 
Yuan or Mongol dynasty, seems to have survived only in some 

33 These five books were translated by Stan. Julien, Sur la Culture des Murkrs et 
V Education des Vers a soie, 1837. 

34 The articles on the cultivation o£ Boehmeria nivea and Pueraria Thunbergiana 
were translated by Stan. Julien. See: Industries de I’Empire Ghinois 1. o. 162, and 
Comptes rendus de I’Acadthnie des sciences XVII, 1843, p. 421. 

35 In 1842 Prof. W. Schott, Berlin, published in the Abhandlungen der Kgl. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften,” p, 245 — 385, a paper: Skizze zu einer Topographic der 
Producte des Ghinesischen Reiches. After some bibliograpliical notices of the l^en 
ts‘ao kang mu and other native works on Natural History, the author enumerates the 
Natural Products of China according to their geographical distribution. His in- 
formation was drawn from the T‘ai p‘ing Huang yii ki and another descriptive account 
of China, the Kuang yii ki, which we hate mentioned on a previous page. 
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quotations drawn from it, and preseryed in the writings of authors 
of fhe Ming j but the General Description of China referring to 
this latter dynasty is still extant and is not a rare book. It was 
published by ^ ^ Li Hien, with the assistance of others, in 90 
books, with numerous maps, in 1461, under the title ^ — ^ ^ 
Tt% Ming . I fttyig chL 

The Great Geography of the Empire of the present dynasty, 
the ^ ' — 1)^ Taking I thing ch% was compiled by Im- 

perial command, and the first edition of it was published about 
the middle of last century. In this well known work, in 500 
books, the matter is arranged on the same plan as that adopted 
for previous works of this class. The difierent provinces are taken 
up seriatim, and the descriptive accounts, given systematically for 
each prefecture, conclude with an enumeration of the natural pro- 
ductions. 

Besides this there exist many detailed descriptions of single 
provinces of China, and special wmrks treat even of the greater 
part of the prefectures and districts. One or more books in these 
topographies are always devoted to an account of the natural pro- 
ductions, ^ t^u civ mi or ^ fcu iMan, In some cases 
these are specified in great detail, accompanied by interesting 
remarks derived from local observers. I subjoin in the sequel a 
list of those native topographical works, or cJd, of the present 
dynasty, which I have had an opportunity of consulting, and 
which are frequently quoted in native botanical treatises. They 
have been published, for the most part, by Imperial authority, 
and the majority of them are based upon previous compilations, 
bearing sometimes the same titles. Some of these original accounts 
of the topography of the provinces, prefectures, or districts of the 
Empire can he traced back to a period as early as the 11th or 
12th century. A great number of them were published for the first 
time during the Ming period. 

The ^ IS 5® Ki fu thing cM, or Topography of the Pro- 
vince of Chihli, published in 1729, in 12^ books. But a descrip- 
tion of this province was drawn up much earlier, in 1672. The 
natural productions are enumerated in books 56 and 57, 
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The Men 24 boohs^ 1?39. 

District of T^ien tsin in the province of Chihli.— Natural produc- 
tions^ hook 18. 

Tlie g 4fc If, ig Suan Jlua Men cM, in 30 books, 171L 
District of Suan hua in Northern Chihli, Natural productions, 
hook 14. Interesting accounts of plants. 

The ^ f* ^ CMevg ie fu chi, in 80 books, 1831. The 
prefecture of Gh^eng ie fu in Northern Chihli, beyond the Great 
Wall, is known also under the name of ipj Je ho (hot river), 
where one of the summer palaces of the Emperor is situated (Je hoi 
in European works). This compilation is partly based upon the 
^ JpJ* ho chi, in 80 books, published in 1781. It contains 
very interesting details relating to plants and animals of Mon- 
golia, in books 28, 29. 

The ^ M SJieng Imrg thivg chi. This is properly a 

Topography of Sheng king or Southern Manchuria, but it contains 
also accounts of the Northern part of Chinese Manchuria (Girin, 
Tsitsihar, etc.). The original edition of this work is in 32 
books ^ the second, 1736, in 48 books. The last edition, much 
enlarged, issued in 1779, comprises 120 books. The natural pro- 
ductions of Manchuria are detailed in several books. Book 106 
is devoted to plants, cultivated as well as wild, and gives many 
interesting particulars with respect to the Flora of these little- 
known tracts. Manchurian names of plants are occasionally 
given together with the Chinese appellations. 

The llj W 55. Shan si thing chi, 1734, in 230 books, a Topo- 
graphy of the province of Shansi. Natural productions, hook 47. 
There is a description of the same province, the fi] fj Shan 
•si chi, in 16 hooks, published in 1474. See Sz^ k‘u ts‘uan shu 

Lxxm, 1. 

The lil 55 Shayi tmg thing chi, or Topography of the 
province of Shantung. The first edition was published about the 
middle of the 10th century mi. is still extant. Sz’ k^u ts^iian shu 
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LXXIIIj, 17. The last editioB, 1736, in 86 books. Natural pro- 
ductions, book 24. 

The W §5. Shen si ftmg cJii, or Topography of the pro- 
vince of Shensi. First edition during the reign of Eang* hi. . Another 
edition, 1?35, in 100 books. Natural productions in books 43, 44. 

There is a similar work, entitled Shen si cM^ in 30 

books, published in 11)17. See Sz’ k^u tshian shii LXXIII, 4. 

The "g" JTan sti thmg chi, or TopogTapliy of the pro- 

vince of Kansu, in 50 books, 1736, Natural productions, book 12. 

The fPI |§ 511 t^ung chi, or Topography of the pro- 

vince of Honan. A work of this name existed in the Ming period 
(Kia tsing). During tiie present dynasty one edition of the Ho nan 
thing chi WMS published at the end of the 17tii century. Last 
edition 1744, in 80 hooks. Natural productions in book 29. 

The JL ^ Ktang nan thing chi, Kiang nan is the old 

general name for the present provinces of An htd and Xiang su. 
The work was published in 200 books, in 1736. Natural pro- 
ductions in book 86, 

The ^ ^ An hui thing chi, or Topography of the pro- 

vince of Anhui, in 260 hooks, 1830. Natural productions in 
book 64. 

The ^ fff llj choufu chi, or Topography of the pre- 

fecture of Su cbou in Kiang su. Two works of this name were 
piihlished during the Ming, and several editions of it appeared 
during the present dynasty. See Wylie’s Notes on Chin. Lit. 37. 
The last edition of 1824 is in 150 hooks. Natural productions 
in hook 18. . 

® M h(a7}g thing chi The two provinces of 

Hu pei and Hu nan are known under the general name of Hu 
kuang. During the reign of Ming Wan li (end of 16th century) 
a description of these regions appeared with the title ^ J| ^ 
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Hti himig tsm\q cliiy in 98 books. See Sz^ k^u tsHlan slin 
LXXIV^ 10. Tlie first edition of the Hu kuang' t^ung chi was 
published in 1684, The last edition, 1?3S, is in 120 books. 

The It: ^ Sti pet t^ung eJii, or Topograpliy of the pro- 
vince of Hu pei, in 100 books, 1757. Natural productions in 
book23. 

The thing chi, Topography of the pro- 

vince of Hunan, in 174 books, 1757, Natural productions in 
book 50. 

The ^ ® liiang b% t^mig cM^ Topography of the pro- 

vince of Kiang si, ia 162 books, 1729. Natural productions in 
book 27. 

There is a work of the same name in 37 books, published during 
the Ming, Kia tsing period. See Sz' k^u tsTian shu LXXIII, 8, 

The 'JIf JX lE Maifig t^ung chi^ Topography of the pro- 

vince of Che kiang. The original work, in 72 books, dates from 
the time of the Ming, first half of the 16th century. Several 
editions have been issued during the present dynasty, one in 1684, 
in 50 books, natural productions in book 17^ another one, much 
enlarged, in 120 books, was published in 1736. Natural produc- 
tions in books 101 — 107. 

The H ^ 5S thing cliiy Topography of the province 

of Fu kien, in 78 books, 1737. Natural productions in books 
10 — 11. A supplement to the work was published, in 92 books, 
in 1768, .with the title ^ ^ Fu Mm sil fung clik 

Natural productions in books 9 — 10. 

A similar description of the province of Fu kien was published 
in 87 books with the title of HI ^ Pa Min thing chl^ 
towards the end of the 15th century. k^u ts^iian shu 

LXXIII, 4. 

The § A ^ Topography of the portion 

of the island of Formosa belonging to the Chinese Empire. First 
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edition 1694 j a second 1/41, a tlnrd '1747, in. ?5* 1 ) 00118 . See 
Wylie 1. c. 38. , In Notes and Queries on China and Japan/’ 1868, 
p. 134, is a paper: Notes on the Vegetable- kingdom of Formosa 
irom the T^^ai wan fu chi. 

The ^ ^ 55. Ktiang tung thing ehl^ or Topography of, the 
province of Ivuang tiing'. A work of this name was first published 
during* the Ming* reign of Kia tsing, in 40 books; and another 
during the reign of Wan li, in 72 books. See Sz’ k^'u tslian slni 
LXXIV^, 2, 12. During the present dynasty the first edition of 
the Kiiang tung t^ung chi appeared in 1693; another edition, in 
64 hooks, in 1731. A thoroughly revised edition was issued in 
1822, in 334 books. Natural productions in books 94 — 99. There 
is a new revised edition published in 1864. 

The ^ W 55 w thing chi, or Topography of the 

province of Kuang si. A work of this name, according to the 
Sz’ k^u ts^ilan slin LXXIII, 16, first appeared during the reign 
of Ming Kia tsing, in 60 books. In 1733 the Kuang si t^ung chi 
was published in 128 books. In 1801 a new revised edition was> 
published in 279 books. Natural productions in books 89 — 93^ 

The ^ 55 thing chi, or Topography of the 

province of Kui cliou. A work of this name was first published 
in 12 books, in 1541. See Sz’ k^u ts^an sbu LXXIV, 7. The 
Kui chou t^ung cbi of the present dynasty appeared in 1741, in 
46 books. Natural productions in book 15. 

The 0 |I{ 55 c¥uan f mg cM, or Topography of the 

province of Sz’ cii^uan. First edition, in 47 books, 1729. A new 
edition, in 200 books, 1816. Natural productions in books 74, 75. 

There is a work, 0 ;i[ « ^ chhimi tsimg chi, in 84 books, 
published during the Aling, Wan li period. Sz’ k^u ts^iian shu 
LXXIY, 13. 

The ^ 55 ^ thing chi, QT Topography of the 

province of Yiin nan. A work of this name, in 18 books, is 
mentioned in the bibliographical section of the Ming history. 
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There are also noticed several other descriptions of Yiid nan. The 
Ytin nan t'^ung clii of the present dynasty appeared first in 169ty 
in 17 books. Another improved edition was issued in 30 books 
in 1729. 

Another descriptive account of the province of Yiin nan was 
published in 1808^ with the title ^ Tien hi (Tien being* an 
old name of that province). 40 books. Natural productions in 
books. 

The JjI gl Liu Uu hm cU lio, in 16 books^ published 

in 1757. This is a topographical account, etc. of the Liu kin 
(Lew chew) islands. Natural productions in book 14. Very in- 
teresting is the chapter on the plants of the islands. 

I may finally mention here the ^ ^ yilepi ld, by 

^ m jfC Li Tim yilan, a native of Mien chou (Sz’ cii^uan), of 
the present dynasty. It is a descriptive account of remarkable 
objects in tbe province of Kuang tung, in 16 books, containing 
interesting notes on Southern Chinese plants. 

This record is found reproduced in the Ilan hai collection 
of reprints, 1783. 


4. Eably Acquaintance of the Chinese with Indian 
AND Western Asiatic Plants. 

After Buddhism was introduced into China, A. D. 68, a frequent 
intercourse between this country and India commenced and did 
not cease for many centuries. Chinese Buddhist priests visited 
the land of Buddha, and Hindoo priests were invited by the 
Chinese Emperors to translate the Sacred writings from Sanscrit. 
Sanscrit names of Indian natural objects are frequently met in 
Buddhist w'orks. These names appear in the Chinese translations 
rendered by Chinese characters, imitating the foreign sounds. 
Early attempts have also been made by tbe Chinese to explain the 
Sanscrit names of plants, animals, minerals and other objects, and 
to identify them with the corresponding Chinese terms. Although 
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it (loc?5 Bot. seem tliat tlie Incliaii-'Or Persian systems of medicine 
have ever infliieiiced Chinese views on the art of healing' or modi- 
fied the sacred rules established in this respect by their primeval 
EinperorSj it .can nevertheless be concluded tVoiir some early 
Ciiiiiese works on Indian or Western medicines^ the titles of which 
have been, preserved^ that .the Chinese took, an interest in the 
subject. In the History of the Std dynasty (589 — 618)^ book 34^, 
Section on Literature, the followinj^ titles of collections of foreign 
medical prescriptions are mentioned : 

The H P| 'if Polo men Yao fang, in 5 books.. Medical 
Prescriptions of the Brahmans (Hindoos). 

The ^ H If fill ^ lo men Chu sum ym fang, in 

20 books. Medical Prescriptions of the Immortals of the Hindoos, 

The ;|g fij ^ if Kan t^o li CM Jmi fang, in 10 books. 
Medical Prescriptions for curing those possessed by demons,* used 
ill Ivan th) li.^*^ 

Tlie w ^ ^ JiJf M ^ 2 ^“ Ming i su td yao fang, 

in 4 books. Medical Prescriptions of celebrated physicians in the 
Countries of the West. 

The ® M If fill M ^ IS iiS' Si yii Chu sien su sliuo yao fang^ 
in 28 hooks. 

The {i| @ jiSr CMu Hu hw fang. Prescriptions from the 

Hu kingdoms, in 10 books, by ^ Mo ho, who was a 
Hu sha men, or priest of the HiiP 

The Pen ts^ao kang mu notices a jj^ TfC Hu Pen is^ao, or 
Materia medica of the Hu. See above History of Materia medica 
No. 14.' 

Stan, Julien (Mel. de G6ographie asiat. p. 144) mentions a 
Chinese work m ® |g Pan wai hm yii, of the 6th century, 
which he believes to be a translation of the well-known Sanscrit 
vocabulary Amara Gosha (first century B. C.). 

During the T%ng dynasty (618 — 907) the Chinese took a 
great interest in the kingdoms of India, wdiich they then reached 
by land as well as by sea. They became acquainted with 
many vegetable productions of those countries as well as of 


36 According to tlie History of the Liang dynasty (502 — 557) Kan t‘o li was an 
island in the Southern Sea, somewhere near Annam it seems. 

37 By llu the Chinese generally understand Western Asia, sometimes also India. 
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tlie India n Arcliipela go, niucli valued in Cliina Tip to the present 
day. Tims in the Chinese works of that period on Geography 
and Natural History we often meet with Indian names of plants. 
Under the Sung dynasty (10 — 12th century) regular Sanscrit 
schools with Hindoo priests teaching the language w^ere es- 
tablished in China. A Glossary of Sanscrit proper names 
occurring in the sacred writings, published during that period, 
has come down to us. It hears the title fi ^ ^ % 

and was written by a priest named ^ Fa yiln^ in 1143, in 20 
hooks, one of which is devoted to minerals, animals and plants. 
75 Sanscrit names of plants are given there, rendered by Chinese 
sounds, and explained and identified, as far as possible, with the 
respective Chinese equivalents. About one-half of these names 
of plants may be found in Dr. Eitel’s Handbook of Buddhism 
(1871), with the scientific botanical names added.^® 

The term ^ ^ fan shu (fan hooks), frequently met in the 
Pen ts^ao kang mu, in connection with Sanscrit names of natural 
objects, apparently denotes Sanscrit writings in general. Fan or 
properly ^ ^ fan mo means Brahma. 

Prom the 6th century the Chinese maintained frequent in- 
tercourse not only with India, but also with Persia, and during 

38 It may not be out of place to say here a few words on the attempts made by 
JEuropean Sanscrit scholars and botanists to ascertain the botanical names of plants 
noticed in the ancient Sanscrit Vocabulary, Amara Gosha, and other writings in the 
classical language of the Hindoos, which was a dead language, not spoken even at the 
time of Buddha. The results of these investigations have been brought together in 
J. H. Watson’s Index to the native and scientific Names of Indian and other Eastern 
Plants^ 1868, and also in E. Balfour’s Cyclojimdia of India, the second edition of which 
appeared 1871—1878. The latter is a comprehensive work in five bulky volumes, 
generally compiled from good sources, but without much critical judgment and without 
thorough acquaintance with the immense and varied matter embraced in the Cyclopedia 
of India. Thus the author does not hesitate to admit the existence of Sanscrit names 
for such plants as Agave americana, Anacardium occidenfaJe, Anona sqmmosa and 
reticulata, Helianthus annuus, Mirahilis Jalapa, Nicotiana Tabacum, Zea Mays and 
other yjlants, which, as is well known, have been introduced into Asia from America, 
since the discovery of the New World. This fact induces me to doubt whether the 
identifications of ancient Sanscrit names of plants, as given in the above-mentioned 
works and Sanscrit dictionaries, are at all reliable. With resj)ect to the author of the 
above-mentioned Amara Gosha, Mr. Balfour states that he was one of the nine poets at 
the court of Vi 9 ramaditya, and that he is supposed to have lived about A. D. 048. But 
under Vicramaditya we read that he reigned. B, C. 56. Such contradictory statements 
on the same subject under different heads are not uncommon in the Cyclopaedia. 
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tlie T^ang djiiastj, in the .8th and 9th centuries^ with the Empire 
of the Kalifsj it seems by sea as well as by the overland, route., 
'Ill Chinese works of that period we find not infrequent accoiin,ts 
of remarkable natt.iral productions of Western. Asia. I may only 
notice here the Q Yu yamg tsa tm^ in 20 books, w'rit- . 

ten by ^ Tuan Ch^eng sJn^ towards the end of the 8th 

century (Wylie 1. c. 1 5-5). According to Mayers (Ghin.Iiead.„Man. 
p. 211) the author died in ,863. The Yu yang' tsa tsu .contains 
much information regarding the productions of Chin.a and , of, 
foreign countries, especialhq India and Persia, 


There is a Chinese Vocabulary of Foreign Languages, published 
by the |g .^| i Jimn, or Department, of Interpreters,'^ ap- 

parently in the 15th century, in which amongst other terms are 
given also the names of the most common plants in Chinese and 
in Persian Uigur ^ Biamese, Tibet an j Burmese and two other 
languages of some tribes at the Southern border of China. The 
words are all written in the original letters of the respective 
nations, and their pronunciation is indicated by Chinese characters. 
These vocabularies form an interesting* contribution towards our 
knowledge of Asiatic names of plants. The Uigur names present 
a peculiar interest, as very little is known of this language, I 
may here mention that Mr, Scully has lately published two Turhi 
Vocabularies of Birds and Plants in Mr. R. B. Shaw’s Vocabulary 
of the Language of Eastern Turkistan. 

Let me notice finally the ® '^^ 81 yil t^u chi, a Descrip- 

tion of Eastern Turkistan and the Chinese dependencies in the 
West, illustrated by a series of maps. It was published in 1756, 
in 52 hooks. In book 43 some details with respect to the natural 
productions of these regions are given. We find there the native 
(Turki) names (rendered by Chinese sounds) of more than fifty 
common plants, with the Chinese equivalents. 


89 v^ee Klaproth’s Verzeicliniss der Chines. xmd MandsIi. Biicher der Bibliothek in 
Berlin, iS22. 
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5. History of Materia .medica anb Botany 
IN Japan. 

The greater part of the information contained in this record 
has been derived from a very able unpublished paper, drawn up 
at my request from reliable native sources by Dr. Geerts, a w^ell- 
known scholar residing in that country, who with rare liberality 
has placed at my disposal the results of his researches into the 
history of Medicine and Botany in Japan. 

The early civilisation of J apan, as well as that of Corea and 
Annum, was based almost entirely upon Chinese principles of 
culture, freely adopted by the barbarian neighbours of the mighty 
Chinese Empire. Annamese speech is obviously only a dialect of 
Chinese. It is known that the Japanese have two modes of 
writing, the alphabet of 48 characters, hvlia, used in the simple 
style of writing, and the ideographical cliaracters em- 

ployed in public documents and scientific writings. The iroha, 
now considered to be the modification of certain familiar Chinese 
characters, is said to have been introduced into Japan from Corea 
in the second and first centuries B. C. Previous to that time the 
Japanese possessed no written language of their own. 

The introduction of the Chinese written language into Japan 
is recorded in Japanese annals to have taken place in the 8rd 
century of our era. During the reign of the Japanese Empress 
Jingo tenno^ who invaded Corea at the end of the 2nd century, 
Chinese books were first brought thence to Japan. About A. D. 
285 Atogi a son of the King of Corea, came on an 

embassy to the court of Japan, where he remained one year. He 
brought also some Chinese hooks, and at his instigation TFawi 
d ^ distinguished Chinese scholar, was invited from Corea 
to Japan to teach Chinese. He arrived in 286 and was appointed 
Instructor of the Imperiar Princes. To him the introduction of 
Chinese characters into Japan is attributed. He is said to have 
been a native of the Chinese Kingdom of Go Wti), the Eastern 
of the three states into which China was divided after the Han 
dynasty, and a descendant of the Emperors of that house. He 
lived in Falmsai Po tsi), in South-eastern Corea. — From 

this time the Chinese Classics and Literature of ail branches 
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gTadiiallj 'became the study of ail higher classes m Japan, the 
.nobles, military officers, priests and physieians. Thus from China 
was derived the knowledge of Agriculture, llanufaetures, the 
Arts, Religion, Philosophy, Ethics, Medicine, etc. 

As to the art of healing some native system of curing diseases 
existed no douht in J apan in ancient times. OananmcM-no-Miiliota 
and Suhmia Hifima m Mihota, two famous Japanese plu'sicians, 
are both worsliipped as medical divinities and as founders of the 
art of healing. But at an early period the Chinese principles of 
medicine were entirely adopted in Japan and have maintained 
themselves in that country up to the present time. 

Japanese annals record that A. D. 420 a Chinese physician, by 
name ^ 5!; (ia Chinese Kin po cheri han Id n?u)^ 

was invited by the Japanese Emperor from Corea to Japan. He 
came from the Corean kingdom Shin to (ff ^ Sin lo). 

In Tei yu da (“J* ^ pg;) and Han riyo ^), two 
apothecaries, natives of the Corean kingdom of Kudara, arrived in. 
Japan to teach Chinese medicine there. Six other Coreans are 
recorded to have been invited for the same purposes. The Chinese 
works on Materia medica known then in Japan were the 
^ ^ II and die ig ^ gij (see above Hist. Mat. med. 

Mo. land?). 

In 686 court physicians were for the first time appointed in 
Japan, and in 702 a great University for the promotion of Medi- 
cine, Astrology and other Chinese sciences was established at 
JJai sai, the seat of the Central government at that time. This 
place was situated in the Northern part of the island of Kiu shiu. 

About the year 850 this University at Dai sai was improved. 
The diffierent branches of medical science were taught separately, 
viz. : Internal diseases, External diseases, Surgical operations, 
Infantile complaints, Diseases of the eyes, the ears, the mouth, 
teeth, etc., Acupuncture. 

Prom the year 717 a Botanical Garden was connected with the 
University, in which medicinal plants were cultivated. From 
the year 787 Materia medica vras taught according to the 
Chinese treatises TfC (new revised Pen tsbio) and the 

® (see above liist. Mat. med. No. 11), 
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In 794 became tlie capM Japan, and tlie Emperor 

Kan mu tenno established there a Universitj for the promotion 
of Chinese sciences. At about the same time libraries were first 
founded in Japan. 

In BOS Birosada , a Japanese physician, a native of the province 
of Idziimo, published in Japanese a Chinese work on Blateria 
medica, entitled S ^ republished in 1827, 

From the second half of the 11th century a considerable trade 
in drug's was carried on between Japan and Cbina. 

In the second half of the loth century the leading works on 
Materia medica studied in Japan were the Chinese treatises 
M 13 S ® above Hist. Mat med. 

No. 21, 22). 

History bas preserved tbe names of three Japanese physicians 
of the 15th and 16th centuries famed for their knowledge of 
drugs, viz. : Taheda Sadamon (1467), Osada Tokuhon (1500), and 
YosMda Solie (1550). 

The Chinese @ Pen ts^ao hang mUy published as we 

have seen at the close of the 16th century, was known in Japan 
soon after its appearance. It was translated into Japanese with 
the Japanese title Hon zo ho mo huj in 1714, by Ina Nobuyoski 
(In a Wekasui). 

The ^ Imang pen ts‘ao (1. c. No. 35) was trans- 

lated two years later. 

The historical facts recorded in the above sketch of the develop- 
ment of botanical knowledge in Japan leave no doubt that the 
Materia medica of the Japanese was originally entirely based 
upon Chinese works, which have been reprinted and commented 
upon in Japan, especially since the 9th century. It is fiirther 
known that from the 7th and 8th centuries learned Chinese and 
Corean physicians and Buddhist priests frequently came to Japan ; 
whilst on the other hand Japanese physicians used to visit China 
with the purpose of studying medicinal plants. They thus had 
an opportunity of comparing Chinese and Japanese plants, and 
were enabled to identify the species found in both countries. 
Thus we find in Japanese works on Botanj^, besides the popular 


40 Chinese catalogues do not mention this treatise. 
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Japa:iiese appellations of plants, in man j instances also Chinese 
names. written in Chinese characters. It seems tliat most of these 
identifications can. he traced '-hack to, the period of the Chinese 
Jg T^ang dynast}^, for the character T^ang* (Xam in, Japanese), 
ireqnentlj found in Japanese names of plants, is always used there 
to designate the Chinese origin of a plant. ' But .some Chinese 
names applied now-a-days to Japanese plants occur for the first 
time in the Kiu huang pen ts^ao, and this proves that Japanese 
.botanists siibse€|iient to the time of publication of this work 
(beginning of the 15th century) continued to determine the 
plants of their country from Chinese botanical works. It can he 
said that these identifications of -Chinese a.nd Japanese plants 
made by Japanese botanists at 'different .times are correct upon 
the wdiole, at least as far as the genus is concerned. , Sometimes 
the same, Chinese., name is applied in China and in Japan to, 
different species of the same genus, seldom to plants having no 
reseiiiblance to each, other. The tree chHi in Chinese books is 
AilantMS glandtilosa; but in Japan where the tree is not found the 
above Chinese character is applied to Euseaplm stapliyleoides, 
Sieb, et Zucc. ii, Japon. I, 124. We learn from Siebold that the 
inner hark of the root of this Japanese shrub is largely used in 
the country as an efficacious remedy in dysentery, just as the 
inner bark of the root of Ailantus is used by the Chinese. — • 
3£a sien\ liaO: .m China is Imarmllea sinensis^ not ob- 
served in Japan, where the above Chinese name designates Fedi- 

eularis msupmaia^ . r : \ ' : ■ : ' 

The Chinese names of plants given in Japanese botanical works 
together with the popular Japanese names act there the part of 
our scientific hotanical names. ' 

It was in 1?09 that the first original Japanese wmrk on Materia 
medica was published Kaibar a Makulten^ with the title 

•h fa ^ ^ Yamato Sonzo, in 18 hooks. 

A small treatise on Japanese Botany was published about the 
middle of the last century, with the title ^ Kwa wi, by the 
Japanese botanist To assisted by his pupi4 Ono Ranzan. 

The Kwa wi comprises eight books, in which 200 plants are 
described. The drawings accompanying the text are not of a high 
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order. This treatise was translated into French hjDr. L. SaYatier 
in 1873. 

Ono Eanzan, the collaborator of Yo nan shi, subsequently 
became a celebrated botanist, — not only from a Japanese point 
of view. In his writings we first observe the influence of European 
science upon Japanese views on botany. The Dutch^ after the 
expulsion of Europeans in 1639, were during more than two cen- 
turies the only European nation allovred to carry on trade with 
Japan; but they were not allowed to see more of Japan than the 
little island of Becima (Nagasaki). Notwithstanding this restric- 
tion they succeeded in awakening among the Japanese an interest 
in European science, especially natural history; and since the 
middle of the last century we find in Japan many native botanists 
who have studied botany from European books. 

Ono Eanzan, whom Siebold styles the Linnaeus of Japan, wrote 
an important commentary on the Pen ts^ao kang mu, with the 
title 7^ @ ^ ^ ^on zo Ito rnolm hei 7n0y in 35 books, in 

which he displays a considerable critical judgment. He proves 
also that the majority of the natural productions of China are 
likewise found in Japan. This work was published in 1804, after 
the death of the author, by his grandson, who in 1847 issued 
another revised and enlarged edition. 

Further particulars with respect to Japanese botanists and their 
scientific productions may be found in the introductory part of 
Br. A. I. C. Geerts^ ^^Produits de la nature japonaise et chinoise,” 
1878. I shall confine myself to saying a few words on some 
more recent Japanese botanical works, which I myself possess 
and from which I have derived great assistance in determining 
plants described and depicted in Chinese botanical works. 

The Tp; I§ S[on zo dzu fu^ published in 1828, in 96 
books, by Iwasaki Tsunemasa of Yeddo, describes 1795 plants 
and gives as many coloured drawings. It is now very difficult to 
obtain a complete printed copy of tbe work, the greater part of the 
edition having probably been destroyed by fire. I possess only the 
first ten books it, but have had an opportunity of consulting a 
complete copy in the Library of the Imperial Academy at St. Peters- 
burg. The arrangementfollowedinitis that of the Pen ts^aokangmu. 
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Anotlier Japanese general work- on Botany 'of mticli liiglier 
claim than the, aljove-inentioned, was pnblisbed in 18o6j with the 
title So molm dzii setmi^ by Iiiiima Cliojiin; a pupil 

of Dr. Siebold. But only 20 books of this Japanese Flora jtiponica 
have been issued. They comprise the first section^ Herbaceous 
plants (with the exception of Grasses), wild and cultivated, 
arranged according, to the system of Linnteiis, and. accompanied 
with 1215 admirably executed drawings, made from nature and 
answering perfectly all scientific purposes. It has full claim to 
the accuracy ,of a scientific work. Besides the Japanese name fot' 
each plant, the Chinese names are also given, if such exist, and 
in , many cases we find- also the Linnean or popular Dutch 
names added. This wmrk is -frequently quoted in Maximowicz’s 
numerous publications on the Flora of Japan. He quotes it (after 
lliquel) with. the incorrect title Soo holif, I have heard that in 1875 
a new enlarged edition of the So moku dz:u setsu has been pub- 
lished Tanaka. Dr. Savatier has attempted, with the assistance 
of Francliet, to determine the plants not only of the So moku 
dzu setsu, but also as far as possible those represented on the plates 
of the Hon zo dzu fu. See their Enumeratio Plantarum in 
Japonia sponte crescentium/^ 1876 . 

I possess also a short but very valuable Japanese treatise on 
. Poisonous .plants, .the ^ ^ TfC @ ^ Yudolmw molm dm 
setsu, illustrated by fine wood-cuts, in two books, with 123 plates. 
This w-as puhlished iii T827 by the Japanese Horticulturai Society 
of the province of Owari ■ 


6. Ok the Botanical knowledge of Coreans, Manchoos,^ 
Mongols, and Tibetans. 

Tributary to China for ages, Corea at an early period universallj 
adopted the Chinese form of civilisation, and it was in Corea that 
the Japanese first became acquainted with the Chinese language, 
mode of writing, and literature. Although the Coreans, like the 
Japanese, possess their own alphabet, there is no national litera- 
ture in their country, all literary works composed by Coreans 
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having been written in Chinese. One of the best Chinese worhs 
on Medicine is of Corean origin. The ^ ^ |g Tvng i pao 
or Precious Mirror of Eastern Medicine, written during the 
Ming, at the end of the iOth or beginning of the l?th century, by 
Pa, a native of 2[i Yanff fiiig in South-western 
Corea, embraces the whole compass of medicine, as well as Ma- 
teria medica. It comprises 28 large books and lias been several 
times republished in China. Although it claims in some respects 
to be original, this originality refers more to the arrangement of 
the matter, and as can be concluded from the quotations, it \vas 
compiled from Chinese authors. It does not seem that Corean 
Medicine and Materia medica differ from Chinese works on the 
subject. As in the Corean language a large portion of Chinese 
words and phrases, even for common expressions, have been bor- 
rowed from the Chinese, we need not be surprised to find that 
many plants grown in Corea are known to the natives only by 
their Chinese names. Corean names for the most common plants 
in that country may he found in Dr. Siehold’s ^ ^ Lui ho, or 
Yocahularium sinense in Iwraianum cojiversiwi, opus sinicum ori- 
gine in peninsula Korai* impressum, 1888; and also in Putzillo’s 
Russian -Corean Dictionary (in Russian), 18?4. 

Lately a more complete Corean dictionary has been published 
with the title: Dictionnaire Coreen-Erangais, par les Missionnaires 
de Coree. Yokohama, 1880. 

There is also no original Manchoo system of Medicine or Ma- 
teria medica extant. As is known, Manchoo literature dates only 
from the end of the 17th century and consists of translations from 
Chinese works, such as Dictionaries, the Classics, Histories of 
China, novels, etc. As far as I know the only Manchoo work on 
Medicine is a treatise on Anatomy, translated from a European 
work by the Jesuit Father Parennin, in 1728. My colleague and 
friend, Dr. Dudgeon, possesses a manuscript copy of this trans- 
lation, illustrated by beautifully executed drawings, (See his 
Report of the Peking Hospital for 1878 and 1879,” p. 46.) 
A manuscript copy of the same, hut without drawings, is 
likewise found in the Library of the Russian Legation at 
Peking. 
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Ab interesting list of Manclioo names of plants and drugs, with 
the equivalent Giiinese names added, is found in the great Com- 
parative Dictionaiw in Chinese and three other Eastern Asiatic 
languages, of which we shall speak further on. ^ihe Manclioo 
names referring to Chinese plants not found in Manchuria are 
frec|ueiitlv forged. . 

The system of medicine adopted by the Mongol physicians in 
Mongolia seems to he based on Tibetan princi])ies of the art of 
healing. The majority of medicines used in Mongolia are com- 
pounded of Tibetan drugs.^^ Very little on the subject has hitherto 
come under the notice of investigators into Eastern Asiatic medi- 
cine. There are several Tibetan treatises on the art of healing 
and Materia medica, Cosma de Koros has given the Anali/sis 
of a Tibetan medieal work in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, IV, p, 1, hut he does not say much regarding Tibetan 
medicines. I had once an opportunity of seeing in Peking a kind 
of Tibetan Natural history, with rude drawings, in which the 
Tibetan names of natural objects were accompanied with the cor- 
responding Chinese names. The book was styled ^ ^ Pen t^ao 
in Chinese, 

Dr. J. Rehmann, a Russian physician procured in 1805 in 
Maiinaicheng (on the frontier of Mongolia, opposite Xiakhta) 60 
Tibetan (or Chinese) drugs used by the Mongol physicians. He 
examined these specimens with the assistance of the botanist 
Redowsky and described them (in German) in a small pamphlet 
entitled : Beschreibung einer Tibetanischen Hand-Apotbeke. 
St Petersburg, 1811. Rehmann gives also the Tibetan names 
of each drug in Tibetan letters and the pronunciation in German. 


41 There is in the city of Urga^ in Northern Mongolia, an old 'fihetan Lama priest, 
Cho m den famed for liis skill in curing diseases. His reputation has even spread over 
Siberia, and Biissians from Kiakhta or Irkutsk are not unfrequeiitly seen in Urga sub- 
mitting to the medical treatment of the old Mongolian Aesculapius, udiose medicines 
are all derived from Tibet. It seems to me that in the ma,Jority of cases his success 
must be attributed to the healthy mountain air of Urga. 

42 Dr. Eehmann accompanied in 1805 the Bussian Embassy under Count Golovkin 
to China. To the same Embassy were attached Bedowsky, Atlams, and Helm, as 
naturalists; the celebrated Klaproth as orientalist. As is known Golovkin was obliged 
to return from Urga to Russia. 
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As to the drug’s derived from the vegetable kingdom, he was of 
course only in a few cases able to determine the botanical origin 
of these medicines. 

A more complete collection of drugs used in Mongol or Tibetan 
medicine can be found in Peking in the shop ^ ^ Wayi 

I hao, h rich Chinese firm, well known among the Mongols, 
Tan guts and Tibetans, as it carries on a great cornmereiai inter- 
course with these nations and supplies the wants of the merchants 
and Lama priests who are accustomed to repair to Peking in 
winter. This shop is situated between the British and Russian 
Legations, near the so called Mongol market. The proprietor 
has published a list of 865 drugs obtainable at his store, giving 
the names in Tibetan and Chinese and adding the pronunciation 
of the Chinese characters in Tibetan letters. The list is preceded 
by a short preface and followed by a postscript, both in Mongol 
and Tibetan, The preface invites ecclesiastics— lama as well as 
laymen — -especially those living in Mongolia and desirous of 
alleviating the suiFering of their fellowmen, to apply to the afore- 
said shop for the drugs enumerated in the list in two languages, 
Tibetan and Chinese. For selecting' and arranging this as- 
sortment several medical treatises of celebrated physicians are 
stated to have been consulted. In the postscript it is stated 
that the drugs offered for sale in the shop of Wan I hao under 
the above Tibetan names, are not always exactly the same as the 
original productions of Tibet bearing these names in that country; 
but their medical virtues are stated to be similar. Purchasers 
are requested not to suppose that these drugs have been collected 
without judgment. Besides this the seller directs the attention 
of the public to the advantage of procuring drugs from a great 
firm instead of buying them in retail shops. The postscript is 
signed by Gonbedjan, Professor of the Tibetan school at Peking. 

Among the drugs enumerated in this catalogue there are 74 
minerals, 22 articles derived from the animal kingdom; the 
remaining 269 belong to the vegetable kingdom. The greater 
portion of them can be determined. 

The most important guide for identifying Mongol, Tibetan and 
Manchoo names of natural productions, and especially economic 
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.plants a.nd dfiig‘s, is withotit doubt the great Dictionarj in four 
langriages^, the H |f m ^ Sz' fi tsHng mm kkn^ published 
bj Imperial coiniuand during the reig'ii of Kang lii, A revised 
edition of it was issued by order of the Emperor Kheu lung about 
the middle of last century. The boohs 27 — 29 deal with plants, 
and about 600 names of cultivated and wild species ^ arc enu- 
fiierated, there in Chinese, Manchoo, Mongol, and Tibetan. The 
pronunciation of Manchoo and Mongol names is indicated by 
Cliiiiese characters. As most of the plants mentioned in this 
dictionary are kn.owii to me from the Chinese names given, I have 
thus been enabled to ascertain the Manchoo, Mongol, and Tibetan 
names of a considerable number of comnioii plants of Eastern 
Asia. Very little has hitherto been done in the way of identi- 
fying' names of plants in these languages. In Balfour’s Gjclo-' 
paulia of India and Watson’s Index of native and scientific 
names of Eastern Plants we find occasionally some Tibetan 
(Ladah) names of plants ; Maxiniowicz in his Prim,. Flora? amii*" 
rensis gives 5 or 6 Maochurian names. In Zigra’s .Dendrology 
of Russia we meet with some Mongol, Tartar, and Kalmuk 
names. Some names of common plants in the languages of ' the 
Kalmuhs and the Kirghi^es will be found in Professor Gaistun« 
sky’s Russian "Kalmuk Dictionary, 1800, and in Ilmiiisky’s 
Kirghiz Dictionary, 1861. 


CHAPTER II. 

ON THE SCIENTIFIC DETERMINATION OF THE 
PLANTS MENTIONED IN CHINESE WORKS. 

' We now come to the most important, hut at the same time 
most difficult part of our researches. In order that Western 
science may profit by a study of Chinese botanical works it is 
necessary not only to understand the Chinese written characters 
but also to recognize the plants described and tq ascertain their 
Bcieritific names. Our knowiedge.-.of the Botany of China is still 
very defective, more so indeed, it may be safely said, tliua that 
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of tlie Floras of tlie interior of Africa and Aiistralia, Those 
regions of the Empire especially to which the majority of plants 
described in Chinese books refer, have never been trodden by the 
foot of a botanical collector. Thus the greater part of the vege- 
table productions detailed in Chinese works on Materia medica 
and Botany are unknown to Europeans. If the plants in ques- 
tion are not of common occurrence in the provinces visited hj 
them, it is generally impossible to make anything of the vague 
descriptions given by Chinese botanists. Occasionally the 
drawings found in the previously mentioned native botanical 
works enable us to determine at least the genus or the order to 
which the plants belong. On the other hand, there may he in 
European collections plants from China, noticed also in Chinese 
works, but the native names have not been added to the scientific 
ones. 

The only exact method of ascertaining the botanical names 
corresponding to Chinese denominations of plants is to obtain the 
plants in naturd and to determine them. I may however observe 
tliat, although the common cultivated plants are known under the 
same Chinese names all over the Empire, many other plants, 
especially drugs, go under different local names in different pro- 
vinces. Li Shi chen, the author of the Pen ts^ao kang mu, and 
other authors before him, have attempted to bring these synonyms 
together, but perhaps they have not always been correct in their 
identifications. In some instances also the same Chinese names 
are applied to distinct plants in different parts of China. It is 
therefore desirable that naturalists, who collect native names of 
plants, should always state in what part of China these names 
are used. 

The first difficulty we encounter in identifying Chinese names 
of plants with the scientific appellations, is to secure trustworthy 
and competent natives to procure authentic specimens of the 
plants desired. The majority of drugs dealt with in Chinese 
treatises on Materia medica are yielded by wild growing mountain 
plants. The mountains of Chihli, Shantung, Shansi, Honan, 


43 I liave been informed by missionaries, who had lived for some time in Honan, that 
^ prefecture of Wei hui fu in North Honan is a weli« 
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and SzVcIi%an are especially famed for tiie. medieina! lierbs they 
produce. These drugs, (roots/ leaves, flowers, ftiiits/;etc,) for the 
most part reach the apothecary’s shop cut in little pieces or 
pulverized. The apothecary knows nothing about the plants from 
wdiich they are derived, nor concerning the place whence they have 
been gathered. Our specialists in Europe are also seldom able to 
determine these fragments. It is the same with many other 
Chinese articles of commerce furnished by plants. It is for 
instance generally impossible to get any reliable information 
regarding the trees yielding the numerous precious woods used 
all over China for making furniture. It is therefore necessary to 
apply directly to those who collect these drugs, or who fell the 
trees,* and this is not an easy task. 

The pL^orofioi, as the gatherers of medicinal plants were termed 
in ancient Greece, are chiefly represented in China by Buddhist 
priests. They live in the temples which abound in the mountains here, 
and are usually well acquainted with medicinal and other plants,, 
and with their properties and applications for domestic purposes. 

It is more easy to procure authentic specimens of the cultivated 
vegetation of China and to ascertain the Chinese names. Great 
caution must however be observed in accepting these names 
from the statements of the natives, and in order to arrive at a 
reliable determination, various competent sources of information 
on the same subject should always be consulted. European col* 
lectors of plants in China should never omit to inquire after the 
Chinese names of the plants they gather, and should try to have 
them written on their labels in Chinese characters. This is more 
easy to realize in China, where every beggar knows bow to write, 
than European readers might imagine. Chinese names of plants, 
rendered only by European spelling, have* little value, as errors 
will frequently creep in, and they are generally unintelligible even 
for sinologues. 

Having obtained specimens of plants and ascertained their 
native names, the next step essential to the success of our investi- 
gations will he to have them determined by a competent botanist. 

known market for drugs. The drugs of the province of Chihli are exjjorted from 
T‘ien tsin. See Customs Report 1865, p. 28. 
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Although Europe ah oiinds in botanists, the nximher of those from 
whom a reliable determination of Chinese plants may be expected 
is very limited. For not only a thorough knowledge of the Flora 
of Eastern Asia is required for this purpose, but the botanist who 
sets himself to examine plants, and especially exotic plants, must 
he in a position which will enable him to refer (for the purpose 
of identification and comparison of species) to some complete 
general herbaria in Europe. Now-a-days all botanists agree in 
the view that it is impossible to recognize and identify plants from 
descriptions only. To decide whether a particular plant is identical 
with another already described, it is necessary to compare it with 
an authentic specimen of the latter, and the author who proposes a 
new specific name, is bound to prove by direct examination of 
specimens of all the other species of the same genus or allied forms 
that the plant in question has really not been previously described 

Prof. A. Bunge, in his Eniim. plant. Chinee bor. (1831) No. 238, 
took a kind of yellow Jasmin^ which he first observed in Peking, 
to be identical with Jiuminum migulare Vahl, a plant of the Cape 
of Good Hope (white flowers). He evidently relied only on an im- 
perfect description of this plant. The Peking plant was sub- 
sequently proved by Bindley to be quite a distinct species, which 
then was named Jcmnmitm nudiflorum , — Owing to the same want 
of other collections for comparison, Prof. Bunge described Frumis 
trlcliocarpa as a new species from Peking. But this plant had 
long before been described by Tliunberg as Pr» tomentosa (from 
Japan). — The same author describes 1. c. No, 81 the wild growing 
Jujube of Peking as a spinose variety of Zizypkus mdgaru Bam. 
One of our first botanical authorities in Europe, to whom I had 
sent specimens of this thorny shrub, very common in North-China,; 
suggested to me that it was Z. Lotus; and the specimens of this 
shrub of Northern A&ica 'kindly sent to me by him prove that there': 
is indeed no difference between Lotus and Bunge’s Z, 'mlgark^ 
var. spinma ^' — There are in the mountains West of Peking two- 
species of Sgringa^ distinguishable at first- sight by the size of their-' 
leaves. For a long time the botanists of the Botanical Gardens at 
St. Petersburg considered the large-leaved species to be S* viihsa 
Yahl, first observed near Peking in the middle of the last century by 
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d^IncarTillej. whilst the small-Ieaired one figures in the lierbario. of 
St, Petersburg as S. ptibescens Tnrcz, But from Prof, .Decaisne’s 
elaborate memoir on Ligustrum and Sjringa I learn' that S. vtllosa 
and S. ptihe&eens are the same plant (the smolHeaved), and that 
the other species (S. villosa of Russian botanists) is S, Emmii 
WalLj first observed in the Himalayas, . Prof. Dccaisne had; of 
course seen authentic specimens of all these plants. 

The works , on systematic botany by WilldenoWj Sprengel, ■ 
E.cBmer and Schultes and others, published previous to Da Can* 
dolle’s Prodroiniis, have little value so far as tliey attempt to decide 
botanical questions relating to China. At least the identification 
and changing’ of names of Loiireiro’s plants, as laid down by these 
authors, wmi’e certainly not based upon an inspection of Loureiro’s 
herbarium. 

Sufficient material for determining Chinese plants can only be 
found in the vast store houses of botanical collections in London, 
Paris, and St. Petersburg’, which are especially rich in Eastern 
Asiatic plants. We also ought not to omit mentioning in this 
place the extensive herbarium of Dr. Ilance in Whampoa, which 
as regards Chinese specimens may perhaps represent the most 
complete collection extant. Dr. Hance possesses also a great 
number of Indian, Japanese, and Siberian plants, and thus is 
well (|uaKfied to pronounce a competent judgment on questions 
referring’ tO' Chinese plants. 

I need not say that the determination of plants requires great 
ex|)erieiice and attention. Even the most acconi]>lislied botanists 
are liable to err in their diagnoses. We must not forget that in 
the majority of cases (especially when they have to examine col- 
lections from distant countries) they rely entirely on dried ma- 
terials, and these too, often imperfect specimens which must be 
deciphered like, hieroglyphics of a dead language. " Living* plants 
show many : characteristics, and very often striking ones, which 
cannot he recognized in dried specimens, or at any rate are liable, 
to alteration, as, for instance,, the colour of the iiowers and other 
organs, their odour, etc. Probably many botanists who kno.w a 
foreign plant only from herbaria, would often laO to recogmize the 
same at first sight, when met in a living state. 
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In order to set down a complete and correct description of a 
plant it is desirable, but seldom practicable, to examine a con- 
siderable number of freshly gathered specimens. Eor this reason 
botanists in Europe always try to procure seeds of exotic plants 
for cultivation at home. But it is generally very difficult to get 
ripe seeds of rare wild growing plants, and the seeds are often 
spoiled before reaching their destination. Sometimes plants cul- 
tivated out of their native country show considerable aberrations 
from the ordinary wild type. Thus Planchon (D. C. Prod. 
XVII, p. 173) refuses to identify the Celtis sinensis Pers., intro- 
duced from China in the last century and cultivated since that 
time in South- Europe, with the Celtis smensis collected by later 
authors in China, Compare also Prof. Decaisne’s interesting in- 
vestigations regarding the native country of the Sunflower and 
the Topinambour (Flore des Serres, XXIIT.). 

As in most cases botanists, who have to describe foreign plants, 
cannot refer to living specimens, a critical responsibility rests 
with the collector who observes the plants in their wild state, and 
who is often therefore in a position to decide easily dubious bo- 
tanical questions by examining fresh specimens. In noting down 
the colours of the flowers and other organs, the odour, the general 
appearance and the stature of the plant, the conditions under 
which it grows, wild or cultivated, and in adding also in the 
memorandum, if possible, the native name,'^^ the collector will 
essentially complete the descriptive details of the botanist. But 
in the generality of cases the collectors of plants pay little atten- 
tion to these particulars j and then it is their fault and not that of 
the describer that the descriptions of foreign plants in systematic 
works are generally so unsatisfactory, and that often those 
characteristics, by which an observer of the living plant is struck 

44 It is a good practice with some botanists who describe new plants, to preserve in 
the new generic or specific names the indigenous popular appellations, where known. 
Among Chinese names of plants introduced into our scientific botanical nomenclature, 
I may quote : Magnolia Yulan, Pceonia Motdan, Diospyros Shitze^ Nandina domesUca^ 
Nephelium Litchi and N. Longan (Lung yen). This rule should be more generally 
adopted. But unfortunately the fashion now-a-days cherished among botanists is to 
transform names of savants or other persons (who frequently have had nothing to do 
wdth the plant dedicated to them) into botanical names, which are often dissonant and 
difficult to pronounce. 
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at tlie first ^lancej are omitted. Let me illustrate tliese remarks 
by a few examples. 

Stac^iys affinis Bg'e., known for a long time from Nortb-Clnna 
and Japan, is at once distingiiisbed from other species by its 
fleshy root resembling somewhat a turreted shell. Maxim o- 
ivicz, to whom I sent complete specimens some years ago, was 
the first author to mention the characteristic roots of the plant. 
See his Florm Asise orient, cogn. fragm.” 1879, p. 46. 

Pirns Bimgeana^ the beautiful white-barked Pine of Peking, 
was first described in 1847 by Zuccarini, and has been cultivated 
in Europe since 1862, The most remarkable feature of this tree 
is its white bark, as if lime-washed. But this characteristic (not 
found on young trees) was for a long time unknown to European 
botanists and gardeners, and is still little known in Europe, 
lioch in his Dendrology III, p. 811 (published 1875) describes 
P. Bungeana^ hut does not mention the white hark. 

Ever}" foreigner, who visits Peking for the first time, is struck 
by the appearance of a certain large orange-coloured fruit sold in 
the streets. It is especially remarkable for the peculiar shape it 
presents. This fruit, called SM by the natives, is flattened 
and shows a more or less deep circular furrow which divides it 
into two stories. This is the Biospyros ScJd tse, first described by 
Bunge, fifty years ago. But Bunge says only in describing the 
fruit: bacca maxima depressa, but does not mention the furrow. 
Since Bunge several authors have described P. ScM Ue (Carriere, 
Decaisne, Hiern, Naudin), hut none of them record the peculiar 
shape of the fruit; and the drawing given under the above name 
in Naudin’s lately published memoir on the genus Diospyros 
shows a rather small globular fruit, like an apple, without the 
characteristic furrow, and represents, I believe, specimens cul« 
tivated in France, from seeds received from Peking. It seems 
however that the passage in Naudin’s description of the fruit: 
bacca interdurn ad mediam longitudinem quasi constricte coronata, 
alludes to the before-mentioned peculiarity of the cultivated Shi tz’ 
of North-China, %vhich is always aspermous. B^ut the fruit cul- 
tivated in France as Shi tz’ and represented by Naudin, exists 
here, although it xs not common in Peking, It is not the ffuife 
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•wliicli Buiigo saw and wliicli he describes as hacca maxima de- 
pressa^ asperma, since it always contains seeds^ w^hilst the other 
is propagated by gTafting* only. 

It seems to me that Bentham’s Flora hongkongensis can be 
adduced as an example of shorty popular and characteristic de- 
scriptions of plants, and, although the precision and correctness 
ill exhibiting the details is due to the experience of the eminent 
author, a considerable portion of the information ahoiii Hongkong 
plants has certainly been furnished by the collectors, and cliiefly 
by Dr. Hance, who for many years has zealously studied the Flora 
of the island. 

Occasionally the most experienced botanists are liable to errors 
when working on dried imperfect material, whilst on the other 
hand persons even with a modest stock of hotanical knowledge, 
hut haYirig the opportunity of observing plants in their native 
countries, are enabled to clear up dubious botanical questions and 
to correct incontestably statements of professional authors. 

In Tiirezaninow's Enum. plant. Chime hor. (1837) and Maxi- 
mowicz^s Index Florai pekin. (1859) we find two Peking species 
of Catalpa iiotioed., viz.: C. symigoi folia Turcz., and C, Bmigei 
C. A. Mey. In D. C. Prodr. IX, 226 the first is considered a 
variety of the latter, distinguished by the form of the leaves. 
But whoever has seen these trees in Peking, where they are 
common, will be easily convinced that they constitute one species 
only, and that even a variety cannot he admitted, the loaves on 
the same tree being always very variable in shape, heart-shaped, 
entire, lobed or iaciniatod, triangular, sinuate, etc. 

The same may be said of Sesaimnn hidicmn L,, much cul- 
tivated in the Peking phiin. In D. C. Prodr. TX, 250 three varie- 
ties of this cultivated plant are distinguished, according to the 
form of the leaves (gran di den tatum, subdentatum, suhiiidi visum). 
But this distinction is also untenable. Here uX Peking at least 
we frequently see on the same plant entire, lobate, or trisected 
leaves, I have sent such specimens to St. Petersburg. 

The Chinese in the INorthern provinces cultivate a beautiful 
yellow very prickly, with small pinnated leaves. I liave 

been told that it occurs in a wild state in the mountains of North- 
China and Southern Mongolia. This liose figures in Bunge’s 
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Emm. Cliin. bor. as Rosa pimpineUifoIia L,y varietaB floribus 
majiisciilis.siilphiireis. The specimeas of tlie same plant;,, in tbe 
Herbarium of tlie Botanical Gardens at St. Petersburg (some of them 
seat bj myself) have been determined by Crepin as M, pin ipineUi^ 
folia^ Y^iT. densiJI'Oraf and in his Monograph of Roses (BnlL Soc. Bot. 
Beig*. 1874ry ?5) he mentions E, pimpineUifoIia as,fonnd, at Peking, 
without noticing however its' yellow flowers (on dried specimens 
the flowers are white). Crepin, as w-ell as ell previous authors 
who speak of E. pimpmellifolia, attribute to this Rose, which has 
a large area of geographical distribution, rose-coloured or white 
flowers. Last year I forwarded some specimens of our yellow 
Peking Rose — taken from the same shrub in my garden as those 
sent to St. Petersburg— to an eminent French botanist, who 
informed me that it differs widely from i2. pimpmellifolia of the 
environs of Paris, but seems to be closely allied to Rosa xajitkina 
Lindl., and is perhaps the same. 

Five species of Orohanclie have been noticed by different 
authors as occurring at Peking, viz. : two with w^hite flowers : 
0, maerolepis Turcz., and 0, ppcmostachpa Mce,— three with blue 
flowers : 0, ammophila C. A. Mey., 0. alhohmata Steud. (0. 
canesceris Bge.); O. omhrockaris Hce. — Mr. Maximowicz, who 
some 3 ^ears ago was kind enough to determine for me the species 
of Orohanclie I had gathered in the Peking mountains, and who 
on that occasion examined all the species of this genus from 
Peking found in the herbaria of St. Petersburg — suggested to 
me by letter that the characteristics on which these species are 
founded (lower lip of the corolla entire or bilobatej anthers 
barbate or glabrous) are fallacious and inconstant, and that from, 
dried specimens alone it is impossible to decide whether the lower 
lip is bilohed or not. As these plants are succulent it is difficult 
to press them properly, and the flowers shrivel. Maximowicz, 
who seems disposed to think that the flve described species of 
Orohanclie are to be reduced to two species, requested me to exa- 
mine the flowers of the living plants. I have not yet had an 
opportunity of doing so, as these plants grow in the mountains; 
and I w^as not able last year to visit the regions where they are 
found at the proper season. But flmm my former experience 
on the subject I have no doubt that Maximowicz is right in 
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Ills supposition, and my own impression lias always IjeGn tliat tlie 
genus Orobtmclie in the Pekin Flora is represented by two 
species only: one scentless blue-flowered, and one fragrant wdtli 
white flowers and yellow filaments and anthers. 

In 1866 Dr. Hance described in the Ann. sc. nat. Advers. p. 18 
(see also Journ, of Botany 1369, 295) SaiNbucm William mi ns a 
new species gathered in the neighbourhood of Peking by Dr, 
Wells Williams. The inflorescence arranged in a lax compound 
corymbe is given as characteristic. I myself gathered a niiinber 
of specimens of a Sambiicus growing at the same place. Maxi- 
mowicz ’declared it to be S, racemom L,, wdiich is frequent 
in the Peking plain and in the mountains. See also Bge. Enum. 
Chin. bor. No. 198. The inflorescence of this species (generally 
described as an ovoid panicle) varies in shape at Peking. On 
younger plants (rarely seen in flower and distinguished by larger 
leaflets) the panicle does not develop so well as on old sjiecimens 
(small trees). Although I have not seen Dr. Williams^ original 
specimen, I have little doubt that it was taken from a young 
plant of S, racemom. Dr. Hance has hardly examined a great 
number of specimens of his S. Williamsiu 

A great obstacle in the way of utilizing the results of modern 
botanical research is the tendency observable among the majority 
of botanists of our days to multiply unreasonably the genera and 
species. They thus create a mass of new names, the greater part 
of ■which, being rejected by more considerate authors, figure 
afterwards as useless synonyms in works of descriptive botany, 
and occasion a kind of scientific confusion of names which leads 
to erroneous inferences. Some botanists even go so far as to 
propose to change (without any botanical reason) names, con- 
secrated by long use, in favour of new ones, which seem to 
them more appropriate. See e. g. St. Lager’s Reforme de la 
Nomenclature Botanique. 1880. 

It is in vain, that we ask what benefit can accrue to science 
from the extravagant subtilization and differentiation now pre- 
vailing in systematic botany, by which the study of that science 
is rendered so complicated. Nobody will, I think, now-a-days 
attempt to maintain the view that it lay in the plan of nature, in 
producing living^ beings, to create them according to a scheme 
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resembling’ tlie so called natural' systems' Bj wbieli our naturalists 
are guided. These ingenious systems answer tbeir purposes only 
in a general way. In mari}^ instances we do not find in living 
nature precisely defined and exactly divided Orders^ Genera, and 
Species; but we observe more frequently graduartratisitions by 
more or less numerous intermediaries (wliicb often have become 
extinct now) from one form to an otber. It is even not ptjssible 
to separate precisely the vegetable from the animal kingdom. 
These facts render the application of our systems of classification 
to natural objects often difficult. 

When Linnieus first attempted to group plants in a rational 
wavg according to certain characters they possessed in comriioiq 
and wdien he first proposed the generic and specific [ippclhitiiinsy 
one of his principal objects in view wms appareiitlv to estublish a 
reasonable rule for nomenclature. His ingenious plan was un- 
animously adopted^ but it is to be regretted that the principles 
now followed in laying' down the limits of genera and species 
widely diverge from the good sense displayed in this regard by 
old Linrraeus. A system of classification answering all purposes 
of precise distinction is a desideratum which will never be attained. 
Although it seems to be of primary importance to have a definite 
idea of what is to be understood by Genus, Species, and Vaiiety, 
these terms have never been satisfactorily explained, and they have 
really not a very exact meaning. This question is entirely^ left to 
the judgment of the particular authors; and every botanist has his 
own opinion on the matter and follows generally a system of his 
own. Thus we find in systematic botany the greatest incongrui- 
ties in the matter of distinctive characters required to justify the 
establishing of a new, genus, or species. 

From a practical point of view, and for the sake of clearness, it 
seems to me more reasonable that the range of genus and species 
should be less limited, i, e,to admit less genera and more species • 
and on the other hand, less species and more varieties. If such 
a rule ivere adopted, the botanical names would more cleaiW in- 
dicate tlie affinities of plants than the multitude of new generic 
and specific ap])ellations, separated from the names of the original 
germs and species — separations which are often founded on cha- 
racteristics of little value. Take the genus Begonia of Liiinmus 
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as an example. It has been divided bj Klotzcb into 41 new 
genera. Bentham and Hooker, in their Genera Plant. I, 842, 
reject these altogether, admitting only the genus Begonia. 

The number of names of plants met now-a-days in botanical 
works is enormous; and it can hardly be supposed that there is a 
single botanist who would be able to retain in liis memory even 
the generally admitted generic names, to say nothing* of the 
synonyms. 

I know well that in entering a protest against the multiplication 
of generic and specific names in botany, I tread on delicate groiiiid. 
I would never have dared, with my modest knowledge and ex« 
perience in botanical matters, to profess an opinion so little 
coinciding with the ideas of the majority of botanists, had not my 
judgment been principally guided by the experiences laid down 
in Bentham and Hooker’s Genera Plantarum. The eminent 
authors of this work reject about one-half of the hitherto proposed 
genera (or assign to them the rank of subg-enei’a at the most). 
As regards the hitherto descxfibed species, they seem to reduce 
them in a much larger proportion and throw together large heaps of 
useless synonyms. Thus they reduce the species of limes from 
250 enumerated species to 80; those of litihus from 500 to 100; 
of Cmnamomum from 50 to 10; oi Nastxirtmm from 80 to 20; of 
Gossypinm from 13 to 8 — 4, etc. Other competent botanists, 
having made experiments in cultivating the various species of 
Capsicum, described in systematic works, have come to the con- 
clusion that all cultivated Capsica are nothing hut varieties of C. 
amvmm L. 

I would not like to be credited, however, with advocating a 
superfrcial examination of plants, and a generalization in the de- 
scriptive details; nor have I any fault to find with a minute 
differentiation and dividing in systematic botany, supposing these 
characters apply to subgenera and varieties, and are not in tended 
to raise plants unreasonably to generic or specific rank. It cannot 
be denied that a careful distinction of the characters, and 
numerous divisions and subdivisions in systematic works essen- 
tially facilitate the determination of plants. But an extravagant 
nomenclature cannot but confuse the notions which systematic bo- 
tany ought to exhibit with respect to the relative affinities of plants. 
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I am incliiied .to belie.ve tliat in the majoritj , of instances the 
irrelevant naming of new species and genera arises from vanity 
in some writers.^ desirous of affixing their names to new scientific 
appellations. For this reason botanists are often in a great hurry 
to establish a new species, based perhaps upon the examination 
of a single specimen or other inadequate material, as even in case 
of this new name being subsequently rejected, it remains, at least 
preserved among the synonyms, I do not think that I am exa.g.- ' 
gerating in asserting that more than one-half of the new specifio 
names now-a-days proposed may be considered as useless sjno- 
Bjmiic ballast. Would it not be better in describing a supposed 
new plant to give its more prominent characters, placing it tem- 
porarily as a variety near the species to which it is most nearly 
allied, and to wait for further material ? But there is less merit 
in discovering* a variety than a new species I 

It is really astonishing to read what characteristics are some- 
times adduced as foundations for a new species. Carri^ne ('Revue 
Hort. 1860, p. 80) describes CeMs JDavidiana as a new species 
from Peking. Although he had not seen either the flowers or the 
fruit, but only the leaves, he declares it ^^une esp^ce tr^s distincte 
par ses feuilies.’’ Plan chon (D. C, Prodr. XVII, p. 172) maintains 
this species, but considers it as imperfectly known. He states 
however: A C. Bin ensi difiert fbliis hasi minus ohtusis nunquam 
subcordatis, reticiilo nervulorum laxo et vix conspieuo nec den- 
siusculo et prominente, colore imte viridi nec exsiccatione rufidulo 
— -a C. Bimgemia (also described as a Peking species) foliis satu- 
ratins virklibus nec exsiccatione glaucescentibus. 

The authors, in founding a new species upon the colour of the 
dried leaves onljq seem to be ignorant of the fact that the same 
leaves, according to the method of drying them (quickly or slowly), 
often assume very different colours. Old leaves are much darker 
than young leaves of the same tree. Sometimes, as in the case 
of Sophora japoniea, the leaves of young specimens are quite 
different in shape from those of old trees, Maximowicz, who has 
had ample opportunity of elucidating this question with the help of 
the Peking specimens of Celtis in the herbaria of St. Petersburg, 
refers them all to C, sinemu Pers. (see his Decias. XIII, p. 27)^ 
and identifies the latter also with Thunberg’s C.onentalk of Japan 
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{C. japonica Pkncli.). My own experience agrees with Maximo- 
wicz’s view, I am not able to distinguish more than one species 
of in the neighbourhood of Peking, where the tree is fre- 
quently seen in the plain and in the mountains. Its leaves vary 
in shape on the same tree, being generally ovate, oblong, but 
sometimes also cordate. They are either perfectly smooth or rough 
to the touch (especially on young trees), I have sent specimens 
with variously shaped leaves on the same branch to the Museum 
d’Histoire naturelle of Paris. Its drupes are always black when 
ripe. A specimen of the Peking tree sent in 1869 to Dr. Hance 
was determined as C, sinensis. The latter is mentioned also in the 
Flora hongkongensis. 

Garri^re describes also (Revue Plort. 186?, p. 340) two new 
Poplars from China, again onh" fr(»m a few leaves he had received, 
viz.: Popidus iomeniosa and P, Shnonh, although it is known 
that the leaves of some Poplars are very liable to variation. Mnxi- 
mowicz thinks (Fra gm. Florm Asiae orient, p. 49) that the first is 
the common Popnlm alba. 

In another instance Carriere does not hesitate to apply the new 
name of AiJanins Ji(tvcscens to a young plant received from China 
and cultivated in Paris (Revue Hort. 1865, p, 366). But when ten 
3"ears later the tree first flowered, it turned out to he Cedrela 
sinensis Adr. Juss., belonging to quite a diflerent order (ibid. 1875, 

p. 86 ). 

The same French botanist (ibid, 1867, p. 451* 1868, p. 10; 
1870, p, 17) has named lour (supposed) nevr species Aynpehpsis 
from North- Chin a, viz.: A. palmiloba, A, dissecta, A. tuherosa^ 
and A, napiformis. He was evidentl}" not aware that the Flora 
of North -Chin a had been previously studied Dr. Bunge, w-ho 
described the same plants under other good specific names; and 
thus Carriere produced four useless new names. 

Botanists in Eiiro})e, when receiving cultivated specimens from 
foreign countries, generally have no scruples in describing them 
as new species, without taking into consideration the variations 
wdiich cultivation may have brought about in these plants. Tims 
Gossypium Nanking. Me^^en, Nicotiana cMnensis Fisch. (D. C. 
Prodr. XIII, 1, 559), and Amna chinensis Steudel (Gram. 231), 
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liave been put forward as new species cultivated in Cliina, and not 
known from elsewhere. But it is a well-established fact that 
Cotton was unknown in China before the 6tli centiirv, anti that 
its cultivation in this country began onlv in the 1 itli century. 
Tobacco, introduced from Manila in the r?th century, was ])rG- 
viously unknown in China. Acena aliinensisj considered by some 
botanists a variety of our European A. mida^ is even not dis- 
tinguishable from the latter species. 

This unhappy tendency of botanists to discover new species 
even among- common cultivated plants renders the interesting’ 
researches into the geog-raphical distribution of plants and tbe 
history of cultivated species very difficult, and leads to erroneous 
conclusions. It seems to me of greater interest to prove that the 
range of a known Euro])ean plant extends as far as Eastern Asia, 
than to discover there one or more new species of the same genus. 

Artemma hulica L., A. igniaria Maxim., and A. hcandidcejolm 
D. C. have been described as distinct Chinese species. Maximo- 
wicz has shown (Decas. XI, 536) that they are all identical witli the 
common European A, vidgaru L., or slight varieties of it. 

Galmm paiw'iflorim Bge. (Peking), G. somritmi Hance, and G, 
sirigomni Thbg. (Japan), are according to the same author 
(D. XVI, 259) all identical with our common G. Apmine L. 

In the same way Maximowicz considers Uhtnis pinmla Pali. 
(Eastern Siberia, Mongolia, North-China) as a variety of our 
common Ulmiis cmnpestrk L. Planchon’s Z7. Dadduma from 
North-China seems also to belong to the same species. 

The muitiplication of synonyms, increasing every year, and 
the conflict of opinion of authors as to the place and rank 
to be assigned to a plant in the system, have become a serious 
evil and inconvenience to all who have to deal with modern 
botany. It is impossible to obtain an}^ imiformitj of view among 
authors in this regard. Owing to this unsettled state of nomen- 
clature in botanical science, the original design aimed at in giving 
a name to a ])lant, i. e. to distinguish it at once from other plants, 
becomes quite ineffective. Soraetinies it may be more intelligible 
to quote a popular name of a plant than a scientific one. 

Collectors, who may send the same plants for determination to 
several competent botanists, will be struck when comparing the 
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lists of tlie determined species, hj the disagreement between the 
botanists in many instances, which it is sometimes impossible to 
account for. What does this prove? Certainly not the in- 
adequacy of the botanists who determine the plants, but rather 
the difficulty of drawing in every case a clear line of distinction 
between two or several species. In order to convince himself how 
widely the opinions of different authors diverge wdth respect to 
the same plant, its place in the system and its specific name, the 
reader has only to compare the various monogTa|)hs on Roses, 
Allium, Iris, Diospyros, etc. published during the last few years, 
—or he may open any volume or page of De Candolle’s Prodromus 
and examine the host of synonyms found there, and the errors 
which botanists impute to each other. 

It is a remarkable fact that those botanists who dispose of vast 
materials, and wdio in their investigations can refer to a great 
number of species of the same genus, as for instance the authors 
of the Genera Plantarum in London, and the botanists of St. 
Petersburg, are generally inclined to generalize and, w’hile ad- 
mitting a wdde range of specific variations, to restrict the number 
of species^ for they are often called upon to compare a long series 
of intermediate forms standing between two seemingly quite 
distinct species, hut connected by transitions, and they then have 
the alternative of combining the two species and the intermediaries 
into one species wuth several varieties, or of creating' a great 
number of new specific names. The sound and practical view 
entertained in this regard by eminent and experienced authors 
should be more generally adopted and appreciated than is the 
case. The question is not to recognize a scientific truth,” hut 
merely to assent to a ‘^practical rule” in the way of generalizing 
and simplifying the intricate state of botanical nomenclature, 
which will render systematic botany more useful and accessible 
for reference. 

After this digression from the main subject of our investi- 
gations let us ^ow show ’what has been already done in the 
W'a.y of scientific determination of the plants mentioned in Chinese 
books. 
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,AS' lies been detailed in a lately .pnblisbed paper, on , tlie early 
liistory of botanical discoveries in China, it. is to the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries that we are indebted for the earliest notices of the more 
conspicuous plants of China and their native names;, but, their 
early publications on botanical matters contain merely popular 
descriptions' and accounts of Chinese plants, and do not deal %vith'' 
scientilic names. The first scientific work treating of the Flora 
of China which attempts to give the Chinese equivalents for the 
botanical names of some Chinese plants, is Loureiro’s Phra 
eoehmehinenm, 1?88. I should also mention in this place Osbeck’s 
Voyage to China and the Past-Indies, published about thirty years 
earlier than the Flora cochin. Osheck, in enumerating and de- 
scribing 244 plants which he had collected near Canton and 
which had been determined by Linneeus, occasionally gives the 
transliterated Chinese names, but these are generally sadly per- 
verted. As regards the Chinese names of plants found in Loureiro’s 
book, they are for the greater part correct, and have subsequently 
served as a basis for investigations of the same kind. 

In 1822 Morrison gave in his Pnfflish and Chinese Dictionary, 
p. 1?4, under the head of Flowers,” a list of plants which flower 
in each month of the year in Canton, containing 148 native and 
scientific names, for which Morrison states he was indebted to 
J. Eeeves, J. Russel Beeves, who died in 1877, aged 73 years, 
resided for a long time in Canton. He was in the East-India 
Company’s service, and seems to have arrived in China about 
1815. Reeves was an able naturalist and made valuable botanical 
collections. He published an account of some of the articles of 
the Materia medica employed by the Chinese. 1826. 

The 14th chapter of Bridgman’s Chinese Chrestomathy (Macao 
1841) deals with Chinese Botany. This as well as the two other 
chapters on Natural History (13 and 15, Mineralogy and Zoology) 
were prepared by Dr. S. Wells Williams, the well-known sinologue, 
now Professor at New Haven. We find there 445 names of Chinese 
plants, with the corresponding popular English or scientific appel- 
lations. A similar list, comprising 353 names of Chinese plants, is 
given in Dr. Williams’ Pnglish and Chinese Yocaiulaiy in the 
Court Dialect, Macao 1844, under the word Flower.” It seems 
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that these identifications have partly been derived from Lonreiro’s 
Flora cochiBchiiiensis. 

In the same year Dr. Williams published the first edition of his 
valiiabie Commercial Cvide, the 5th and last edition of 

which apppared in 1863. In the chapter devoted to Chinese 
Articles of Export a g*ood many scientific names of Chinese 
economic plants are found. The first attempt to examine the 
Chinese articles of export, or to bring together the scattered 
notices of thorn, had previously been made by Morrison. See 

Chinese Repository” II. 1834, p. 447 — 472. The Report of the 
commercial delegates attached to the French Embassy of M. de 
LagTen4, 1844 — 46 (see Eiude pratiqne du Commerce d'Expor^ 
tation 67% Chiney par N. Rondot, 1848), was also made use of in 
the compilation of the later editions of Dr. Williams’ Commercial 
Guide. But there is a great deal of original matter to be found 
in this book, and a sound critical sense displayed in utilizing the 
material furnished by previous authors. 

An article published in Vol. VII. (1848) of the ^^Repertorium 
fur Pharmacie und practische Chemie in Russland,” p. 565 sq., 
by G. Gauger, and entitled Chiyiesuclie Moharznemaaxen^ may be 
considered as the first attempt to examine and describe Chinese 
drugs.*^® The 54 Chinese drugs described by Gauger were 
placed in his hands by Dr. P. Kirilov, who from 1832 to 1840 
was attached as a physician to the Russian Ecclesiastical 
Mission at Peking, and whose name is connected with many new 
Peking plants transmitted to the Botanical Gardens of St. Peters- 
burg, or to his friend N. Turczaninov. Gauger gives a detailed 
description of these drugs and of their physical properties, ac- 
companied by drawings. The Chinese names are also added, but 
only in European spelling. As regards the botanical origin of these 
drugs, Gauger ventures in a few cases only some suggestions. 

Dr. A. Tatarinov’s Catalogus Medic amentoi'itm smeyismm,^ pub- 
lished at St. Petersburg in 1856, has a far higher value, Tatar!- 


45 Andr. Cleyer, of whom I shall speak further on, published in 1682 a small 
treatise : Mediamenta simplicia Ckinensmm, enumerating 289 Chinese drugs with the 
Chinese names acconfing to Portuguese orthograj.>hy, But this paniphlet, translated by 
Father M. Boym from some Chinese treatise, and without annotations or identifications, 
has no scientific value. 
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iiov resided in Peldng* from - 1840 to 1,850 es plipician to tlie 
liiissiaii Ecclesiastical Mission, . ..Dimiig* bis long* sojourn tliere 
he zealously applied himself to the study of the Flora of ]Xortli« 
China. He forwarded large botanical collections to the Academy 
and the Botanical Gardens of St. Petersburg. The Chinese names 
of the plants are fre€|uently given on the labels atraclied to 
liis specimens. The Catalogus contains the Chinese names in 
Chinese characters^ their sounds expressed both in Russian 
and Latin spell iiig, of 480 drugs, for the greater part collected by 
Tatarinov in the Peking a])oth8caries’ shops, and siibsecpiently 
examined and determined by Prof. Horarinov of St. Petersburg, 
The scientific names of the lacking plants yielding these drugs were 
determined from direct examination of the plants collected by ' 
Tatarinov. As to the rest the authors seem to rely upon Loiireiro 
and Grosier (Description de la Chine, 1819). All the drugs pre- 
vioiisty described b}^ Gauger appear also in Tatarinov’s list. 

Besides these collections Tatarinov presented to the Academy 
a beautiful set of botanical drawings representing 452 wild plants 
of the Peking Flora. These carefully coloured drawings, showing 
also the botanical details of each specimen, were executed fi*oni 
nature by a Chinese artist under the direction of Tatarinov, who 
also added the Chinese names in Chine.se characters. Dried speci- 
mens of the same plants are to be found in the St. Petersburg 
herbaria. 

In 1859 Tatarinov accompanied General Ignatiev as interpreter 
to Peking. He retired from service a long time ago, and now 
lives in Penza, his native city. ■ 

I have seen a series of illustrations of Chinese plants similar 
to those in Tatarinov’s collection in the possession of Mr. G, A. 
de Scatchkofl:^ who was Director of the Russian Meteorological 
Observatory in Peking from. 1850 to 1857, and subsequently 
Russian Oonsiil in 'Kiildja and Consul-General in Shanghai. 
Mr. Scatclikoff, who devoted himself to the investigation of Chinese 
AgTiciiltiire, and who has published many interesting papers on 
tlie subject, has also transmitted valuable botanical collections 
(comprising many cultivated plants) toBt, Petersburg, wliere they 
have been determined. In the ■memoranda accompanying his 
specimens the Chinese names are generally given. He had 
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engaged a CMnese artist to paint for Mtn from nature the economic 
and ornamental plants cultivated at Peking. Tkese valuable 
drawings give also tbe botanical details of each plant. 

As has been stated in a previous chapter, the Japanese early 
adopted Chinese names for their medicinal, economic and other 
plants. But, although they have generally tried to apply a Chinese 
appellation of a plant to the same plant in Japan, it often happens 
that a plant in Japan hearing the same name as in China belongs 
to a different species 5 in some instances even quite dissimilar plants 
are designated by the same Chinese characters in the two countries. 

The first attempt of a European to study the Flora of Japan 
was made by Andr.Cleyer, a German, who visited Yeddo in 1683 
as envoy of the Dutch East-India Company, and resided in Naga- 
saki as chief supercargo of the Dutch factory till 1686. His 
letters on Japanese plants addressed to Dr. Mentzel have been 
published in the Academice natnrm cimosoruni Epliemendes, 1686 
— 1700. Cleyer’s descriptions as well as the drawings appended 
have little value. The Japanese names are sadly perverted. 
Sprengel in his ^^Geschichte der Botanik,’’ II. 68 , gives the 
scientific names of as many of Cleyer’s plants as it was possible 
to ascertain. The botanist Ch. H. Erndtel, in a letter dated 
Dresden 1716 and addressed to Jac. Breyn of Dantzig, refers to 
a collection of 1360 Japanese drawfings of plants on paper of the 
Paper mulberry, which Mentzel had received from Cleyer and 
which he had subsequently presented to the Royal Library at Berlin. 
In 1878, when I visited Berlin, I saw these drawings and was 
much disappointed, for they were miserably and inaccurately 
executed, and have no scientific value. The paper used is of an 
inferior kind and not that manufactured from the bark of Brousso-* 
netia papyrifera, as Erndtel asserts. 

But there is in the same Library another volume entitled 
Cleyer^ s Flora japonica, containing only 101 coloured drawings of 
Japanese plants, apparently painted from nature in Japan by 
Cleyer’s order. These have more claim to botanical correctness. 
Cleyer has himself added some memoranda. The names are given 
in Japanese letters only. This volume was referred to Dr. Siebold, 
who in 1856 drew up an Index of the drawings and added the 
scientific botanical names. 
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A few 3 '^eaTS, after Cleyer liad left Japan j anotlier German^ an 
aWe explorer and botanist^ arrived in tliat coiiiitrj and spent 
about two years there. Eng-elbertb Kaempfer was bom in 1661 
at Lemg'o (Lippe-Detmold). In 1683 be accompanied a, Swedish , 
Embassy to Persia as Secretary, but on its return he separated 
from it and proceeded to the Persian Gulf, wdiere a Batch fleet 
was stationed at that time. In 1685 he entered the service of the 
Dutch East“India Company as a surgeon, and arrived at Batavia 
in 1689. In the following year a Dutch squadron w^as sent out 
to Siam and Japan, and Ivaempfer was of the party. On the 22nd 
September 1690 he reached Nagasaki. He had two oppor- 
tunities of visiting Yeddo, performing the journey thither partly 
by the overland road, partly by sea. His first stay in Yeddo 
lasted from March 13 to April 5, 1691 j the second from March 
31 to April 29, 1692. He left Japan in the same year, returned 
to Europe in 1694, and died in 1716 in his native country. For 
further biographical details regarding Kaempfer see Rosny^s 
Variates orientales,” 1872, p. 98, where an interesting account 
of his life and his scientific works is found. Ivaempfer was not 
only a skillfiil botanist, hut an acute observer in general. He has 
connected his name imperishably with the history of botanical 
discoveries in Japan, and the accounts he noted down with respect 
to the Japanese Empire and other countries he visited will always 
stand as a model of accurate and judicious information and keen 
observation. In 1712 he brought out Ms Amrmiiafes MecftkcB. 
The second fasciculus (p. 466) contains an account of the plants 
from which paper is manufactured in Japanj in the third fasciculus 
(p, 605) a treatise on the Tea-shrub is found. Besides this the 
whole of the fifth fasciculus (p. 767 — 912) is devoted to the de- 
scription of more than 500 species of Japanese plants, 31 of which 
are represented by excellent drawings. The Japanese names 
of the plants are always given, and Chinese names in Chinese 
characters are generally added. Although these characters are 
often wrongly or indistinctly printed, there is no difficulty in 
deciphering them. Eaempfer’s botanical descriptions are generally 
faithful, in some instances much detailed. 

The Amoenitates Exoticae represents only a small portion of 
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Kaempfer^s labours. After his- death all liis uiipiiblished 
scripts, as well as his herbarium, ■ namely the plants collected in 
Japan and his drawing's of Japanese plants, were purchased by 
Hans Sloan the m- ell-known collector and promoter of science, 
whose imiiieiise collections subsequently gave origin to the British 
Museum. In 172? Kaempferis Ilistor^ oj^ Japmi^ etc. 

was published in English,- translated from his original (Dutch) 
manuscript. In 1791 Sir J. Banks edited a volume with the title: 
femes seleetw plantaruin qum in Japonla eolhyit et Jelmeant 
M, Kaempfei^ ex arclietyp. in Mimo Britannieo amervatis. It 
contains 59 plates. 

After Kaempfer the first botanist to visit Japan was C. P. Tliim- 
herg, a Swede, born in 1743, died in 1822. He landed fit IXaga- 
sald in 1776, and on the 4th March of 1776 proceeded by the 
overland route to Yeddo, where he arrived on the SOth June* 
As the fruit of the botanical collections made during his stay in 
Japan he ])ublished in 1784 his Flow'd jccpoFwa^ to which 89 
drawings of Japanese plants ai'e appended. Besides this he pub- 
lished in 1794 his leones Flantariem- japonicanm, 50 plates. I 
have seen in St, Petersburg another nnpublished volume of 
drawings representing Japanese plants, executed from nature by 
order of Thiinberg, As a scientific botanical nomenclature did 
not exist at the time when Kaempfer wrote, Thiinberg tried to 
name those Japanese plants described in the Amoenitates exotlcee, 
which had not been previously determined and named by Lin- 
nffius, and to identify the native names mentioned by Kaempfer. 

Much more was done in this respect by Dr. Sieboid, the well- 
known and ardent explorer of Japan. — Ph. Fr. v. Sieboid, a 
German, was born in 1796 in Wurzburg. After having studied 
medicine and natural sciences he went to Holland, and entering 
the service of the Dutch East-Iridia Company, set out for Batavia, 
■where he arrived in 1822. The next year he v^as sent as a phy- 
sician and naturalist to Japan. He lived several years in the 
Dutch Factory at Decima (Nagasaki). In 1826 he had an op- 
portunity of visiting Yeddo. As the Japanese government 
suspected him of being in possession of a map of Japan, he was 
obliged to leave the country in 1830, and returned to Europe, 
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wliere lie employed liimseif for several years m pablisliing the 
results of Ms researches ia Japan. In 1859 he went ag-ain to that : 
country, where he lived till 1862. He died at Munich in 
1866.' — Siebold had forwarded one portion of his vast botanical 
collections •accumulated in Japan to Prof. C. L. Blume in Java, 
'who described some of these plants in the Mmemn botmiicnm 
Ijvgdtmo-Batavommy 1849 — 51, H. Zollinger published a few' 
years later an Index of Siebold’s plants in the Java Herbarium 
(Buitenzorg). The greater part of his dried plants, however, had 
been transmitted by Biebold to the Museum of Leyden, and from 
these materials Prof. Mi quel compiled his Prohisio Fhrw japonic ce^ 
1805 — 67. Siebold himself^ with the assistance of Prof. J, G, 
Ziiccarini of Munich, had commenced much earlier to describe bis 
J apanese botanical collections, but their publications were left in 
a fragmentary state. The most interesting' of them is the Flora 
ja 2 muca, sive plantae quas in Imperio Jiiponico collegit, descripsit, 
ex parte in ipsis locis pingendas curavit Dr. Ph. Fr. de Siebold, 
digessit Br. Zuecarini, 1885 — 1844, 127 plates. Miquel attempted 
to continue this iconogTaplncal wmrk and published, from 1868 
— 1870, 23 additional plates.^® The original drawings to which 
Siebold alludes on the title pages (about 600) have been purchased, 
together with a set of Siebold^s dried Japanese plants, from his 
widow, by the Academy of St. Petersburg. The drawings form 
eight large volumes and are beautifully executed. 

Siebold alw'ays tried to ascertain the Japanese names of the 
plants he gathered, and also noted down the Chinese characters 
applied in Japan to these plants. He was assisted in this task by 
native botanists, and we can, I think, assume that his identifi- 
cations are quite reliable. 

In 1852 J. Hoffmann and H. Schultes published a small 
pamphlet entitled : Noma indighies Fun cltoix de Plantes du JapoTi 
et de la Chine, d’apr^s les echantillons de Fherhier des Paj^s Bas. 
A new enlarged edition of this list was issued in 1864, It is an 


46 I know only tlie 127 plates published by Siebold and Zuecarini. Franchet and 
Savatier, ICiimn. plant. Japon., Pref, XIII., state that in all 175 these plates have 
been ].ubli.«:hed, but in the second vol. p. 665 the authors assign to the Flora japonica 
150 plates only. 
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Index of 6— 700 plants of Japan (not of China, as might he in- 
ferred from the title), with the scientific botanical names and 
their equivalents in Japanese and in Chinese characters •used 
in J a pan to designate these plants. The authors of this list depend 
entirely upon Siebold’s identifications, and, as has been already 
explained, it is a mistake on their part to assert that the Chinese 
characters they give are always referred by the natives to the same 
plants, both in Japan and in China. 

The late Dan. H anbury, well known for his numerous papers 
elucidating the history and the botanical origin of drugs, described 
in the Pharmaceutical Journal,’’ 1860 — 61, a collection of Chinese 
drugs, received from Shanghai, under the title of Notes on Chinese 
Ilatena medica. It was reprinted, after the author’s death, in 
1875, by J. Ince in D. Hanbury’s Science Papers, p. 209 — 277. 
This pamphlet, illustrated by numerous wood-cuts, and giving the 
Chinese names in Chinese characters of 141 drugs, 83 of which 
are derived from the vegetable kingdom, is a very valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of Chinese Materia medica. 

The same cannot be said with respect to the JSssai sur la Phar- 
made et la Matihre medicale des Chinois, published in 1865 by 
a French Pharmacologist, 0. Debeaux. He was attached to 
the French army in China in 1860, and had an opportunity of 
making botanical and other collections at several places in China. 
He is also the author of an article on the Tinctorial Plants of 
China, of a Florida of Shanghai (1875), a Florula of Chefoo 
(1877), and a Florida of Tientsin (1879). In all these papers we 
meet with a profusion of Chinese names of plants expressed in 
French spelling, but in the majority of cases they have no re- 
semblance to the real ones. In my article: On the Study and 
Value of Chinese Botanical Works (1871), p. 47, 48, I have 
given some specimens of the information supplied by Debeaux 
with respect to Chinese Botany, and shall therefore not return 
to the subject. 

Ten years ago (1871) Dr. Fr. Porter Smith brought out a book 
with the title Contributions towards the Materia medica and Na-> 
tural History of China, which has often been quoted as a standard 
work in this department by people who cai^not discern its real 
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Tfiliiej 'and who relj iipoB tbe assm^ance with, which the author’s 
in formation is presented. Br. P. Smith’s hook indeed contains 
notices nf a great number of Chinese drugs : C.i]inese and scientiiic 
names are alw.ays given and identified without any hesitation. 
One, might believe that Chinese Pharmacology is as well . known 
to Europeans as our own drugs are to us, and that Dr. P. Smith 
has left nothing to be done in this department. But if any one 
attempts to examine the matter thoroughly, he will soon be aware 
of the arbitrary character of his identifications and of the in- 
sufficiency of the knowledge we really possess with regard to 
Chinese drugs and economic plants. .Thus, P. Smith’s scientific 
denominations of Chinese plants, being drawn without any critical 
discernment from trustworthy and untrustworthy sources, have 
little value and render his book unreliable for any scientific pur- 
pose, It cannot however be denied that there are in it many in- 
teresting accounts, translated from Chinese "works, relating to the 
medical virtues ascribed by the Chinese to their drugs. 

Three years after P. Smith’s book on Chinese Materia medica 
was published, a compilation of the same character appeared in 
French, with the title: La Matihe medwale eliez les Chinok^ par 
le Dr. J. L. Soiiheiran et M. Dabiy de Thiersant, Consul de France 
en Chine, 1874. Although professing to be an original work, it 
is nothing but a compilation from P. Smith and Deheaux, made 
without criticism and without the Chinese characters of the native 
names. The best portion of the book is the able preface by Prof. 
Gubler.^^ 

Such are the sources from which in Anglo-Chinese Dictionaries 
of later date, and also in the Eeports on Trade at the Chinese 


47 In a letter addressed to me by .my late friend Dan, Hanbnry, in Dec. 1873, I find 
tlie foliovdng passage : 

“ I recently forwarded to yon Soubeiran and Dabry’s work on Chin. Materia medica 
« — not on account of its scientific value, wbicb is small indeed, but because it is proper 
that you should have at hand all such, books, good or bad. What can we say of such 
statements as that the Dragon's Blood of the Chinese is derived from IHerocarpm 
a tree only known to grow in Tropical America ? Or that the Valeriana 
^^eeJHca of the Styrian Alps grows in Szechuen and Shensi ? or that Santahmi Freg^- 
“ cineikmum^ a native of tlie Sandwich Islands, is found in Cochiiiciiliia ? (p. 278, 160, 
and many, many similar assertions for which xjo * pieces justillca lives’ are 
“ofiered. It is impossible to speak with commendation of this work. It is largely 
copied from P. Smith, whose errors it adopts and repeats.” 
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Treaty Ports, the scientific names for Chinese plants have been 
derived. The authors of these dictionaries generally rely upon 
P. Smith, and it is to be regretted that such names as for instance 
Cor chorus ppiformis, Cucumis longa^ given hy him as scientific 
denominations, but unintelligible to botanists, have found their 
way from his Chinese Materia medica even into Dr. Williams^ 
valuable dictionary (p. 861, 466). The latter gives generally, as 
far as Chinese Botany is concerned, the best information ob- 
tainable. 

I should not close these remarks without cautioning the student 
of Chinese Botany against a French essay towards identifying 
Chinese names of plants, which was published ten years ago, and 
is the worst of its kind we have had the misfortune to notice. It 
is from the untrustworthy pen of P, Perny, and appeared as an 
appendix to his Bictionnaire Frangais- Latin- Cliinois^ 1872, a 
pretentious work beautifully printed, but which, I am sorry to 
say, puts sinologues to blush. As to the botanical part, the author 
says (General Preface and Preface to the Appendix on Natural 
History): ^^La synonymie que nous donnons ici est probablement 
la plus complete qui ait parue jusqu’^ ce jour” (he should have 
added la plus erronee”). Indeed Perny identifies 2375 names 
of Chinese plants. He reproduces occasionally previously-made 
identifications (Hoffmann and Schultes, Williams), but the bulk 
of the ^^sjmonymie” is peculiar to the author’s researches.” We 
may ask how he succeeded in bringing together such a mass of 
erroneous notions on the most common and generally known 
subjects, for it is not too much to say that it is difficult to meet 
with one correct statement in this essay. Even a student of 
Chinese unacquainted with Chinese Botany knows that ^ ^ 
hu ts£ is not Rice^ as Perny asserts (1993), but Millet (Setaria 
italica); that ^ siao mai is not Rye (2136), hut Wheat; that 
po is not Stillingia sehifera (2201), but Thiija^ or sometimes 
the Cypress; that po yang is not the Cypress (852), but the 

Poplar; and that the Water-melon is not jr£ sz^ Ima (which is 
a Luffa)^ and also not ^ jf£ (1744), hut H JJJ. .si hiua^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

ALPHABETICAL LIST OP CHINESE WOEES AND.,', 

AUTHORS. 

Ha?ingv given in a previous chapter a sketch of the priiicipaT 
Chinese treatises on .Materia medica. Botanj/ Agriciiltiire,. 

I now venture to offer a more complete enumeration, not onlr of 
siicli Chinese works as relate to that branch of literature, hut of 
many other writings on Medicine, Histoiy, Geography, Philo- 
sophy, etc., which are frequently quoted in the Pen t.s‘ao kang mu 
and other works of the same class. 

Attention has already been drawn in a previous chapter to the 
great difS,culty which a student of Chinese botanical writings has 
to contend with in ascertaining the time 'Wheii the numerous 
works quoted in these writings w’ere composed. We have to seek 
information about them in numerous Chinese bibliographical 
works not always readil}^ accessible. It is therefore not surprising 
that European sinologues, in translating Chinese botanical ar- 
ticles, generally confine themselves to the expression Chinese 
author says,” without attempting to give the date of the publi- 
cations they quote. Even in the translations made from Chinese 
works on Natural History and Agriculture by the great sinologue 
Stan. Julien (see for instance his ^'Culture des Muriers en 
Chine”) we seldom find any indication of time with respect to 
the quotations he translates. 

I have endeavoured to elucidate this question as far as possible, 
and to ascertain from various sources the time to which the 
authors and works quoted in the Pen ts%o limig mu belong. My 
list will also be found to contain many other titles of Chinese 
works mentioned in the Kuang hUnfang pn^ the Chi 9m mwg sM 
thi ¥ao, the Pu shu tsi ePeng, etc. It is hoped that it will afford 
some assistance to those who wish to study Chinese books on 
Natural History, and that it vrill prepare the reader for the better 
comprehension and appreciation of these writings. 

Li Shi ehen, the author of the Pen tsbm kang- mu, assumes 
on the part of his readers a most extensive knowledge of Chinese 
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liter as in .qiiotingv works and aiitliors lie ncTer tleeriis it 
necessary to give ' tlie full title, or the full names, of the antliors 
■whose patronymic appellation he frequently omits, giving onlv 
tlie cognomen. Thus, -for instance,, by he means 51 Jg 

Chang TsHmg cliemg (an author of the Kin dynasty); by 
he means Wang , Ki (Ming dynasty). It is known that 

every author, besides his patronymic (f^) and his cognomen 
(^)» possesses also a literary appellation (£^) and one or more 
pseudonyms (^). By all these names he is promiscuously de- 
signated, and their identity can only be proved by referring to 
his biography. Sometimes the name of an author is ambiguous. 

^ Ta Ming is an author’s name as well as that of the Great Ming 
dynasty. ^ T^ang and ^ Sung patronymic denominations 
as well as names applied to Chinese dynasties. Thus the authors’ 
names ^ TUing Shen wei and ^ ^ ® Sung Wang we% 

may either refer to Shen wei, an author of the TTing dynasty, or 
to Wang wei, an author of the Sung\ — There were two Sung 
dynasties in China; one in the 6th century, the other from the 
10th to the 13tii century. There was also a state called Sung in 
China 600 or 600 years B. C. Tbe Chinese, when indicating the 
time of an author, are accustomed to give the name of the dynasty, 
but in the case of the character Sung we are often left in doubt 
wdiat time is meant. — It sometimes occurs also that authors of 
different dates hear the same name. There was a celebrated 
author ^ Chou Mi in the 13th century. Authors of the same 
name wrote in the 4th and 10th centuries. 51 Chang Iltia 
was an author of the 3i'd century. We find the same name among 
the authors of the Sung. 

Before giving the results of my researches into Chinese literature, 
I may he allowmd to notice briefly the general works from which 
information has been derived in order to ascertain the date of 
publication and other particulars regarding works and authors 
frequently quoted in Chinese writings on Natural History and 
Medicine. 

Li Shi chen, in the first chapter of his Pen ts^ao kang mu, puts 
at the head of his work a list of nearly 1000 works and authors 
from which he made extracts for the compilation of his Materia 
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ineclica. Tliey a, re enumerated under three heads and several 
subdivisions^ viz. : 

I. , History of Chinese Materia medica. R.eview of 42 Chinese 
standard works of this class (already dealt with in the first chapter , 
of these notes). 

II. Medical Treatises. 

a. Titles of 84 works quoted in the ancient Pen ts%p ' (or 
Treatises on Materia medica) previous to Li Shi clien, 
h. Additional list of 2? 6 works first quoted hy Li Shi chen. 

ITT. Classical, historical, geog-raphical, philosophical and other 
works. 

a. Titles of 150 'works quoted in the ancient Pen ts%o, 
h. Additional list of 440 'works first quoted hy Li Shi chen» 

Under the second and third heads are comprised dry lists, 
arranged in no intelligible order, without any indication of period, 
giving* nothing* but the name of the author together with the title 
of the book. Sometimes the author’s name is omitted. As there 
is no break between the name of the author and that of the work, 
it is in many cases difficult, even for a Chinese scholar, to separate 
them, or to decide whether the name of a hook or an author is 
meant. There is no doubt that a large number of the works 
quoted in the Pen ts^^ao kang mu were already lost when it was 
compiled, and that Li Shi chen’s quotations were merely taken 
from previous works on Materia medica, especially, as he himself 
intimates, Trom the Pen ts'^ao compiled in the 12th century by 
T^ang* Shen wei. (See above Hist. Chin. Mat. med. No. 26.) 

As regards the sources of my information on Chinese Biblio- 
grapliy, I would in the first place mention A. Wylie’s admirable 
on Chinese LitemMire^ which without doubt occupies one of 
the most prominent places among* European scientific publications 
on China. It is a matter of regret that the eminent author has 
generally confined himself in his investigations to such works as 
he knew from actual examination. Thus the greater part of the 
works and authors met with in the Pen ts^ao do not appear in Wylie’s 
hook. Besides this some biog’raphical notices referring to Chinese 
authors have occasionally been derived from the late W. P. Mayers’ 
well-known Chinese Reader"^ $ MmmiL But for the bulk of Giriaese 
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antliors and works appearing- in the subsequent* list^ inforriiation 
has been drawn from Chinese bibliographic ai works^ catalogues, 
collections of reprints, etc. 

V In the first place I consulted the 19 U ^ ^ H g Sz’ ¥u 
tsHlan sIm imi (^hhveY. S. K.), the great descriptive cata- 
logue of the Imperial librar 3 q in 200 books, completed in 1790; 
and the abridgment of it, the 0 ^ ^ ff g Sz' ¥u 


ts^ilan sluUden Qiiing mil hi (abbrev. S. K. K,), in 20 books. I 
quote the latter, which is more accessible, in preference, and refer 
to the larger catalogue only for the works omitted in the abridged 
edition. — There is yet another abridgment of the larger catalogue, 
published at the same time, with the title 0 

hhi tsHian slm mu Ho. It gives only the titles, the authors’ 
names, and the date of publication of the works, but enumerates 
all works found in the large catalogue. 

The well-knowm Encycloptedia ^ ^ 'Wm Imn thing ¥ao 

(abbrev. W. H.), conquled in the beginning of the 14tli century 
by Ma Tuan Un, contains 75 books (174 — 249), dealing with 
Bibliography, ^ hmg tsL It furnishes interesting details on 
many ancient Chinese wmrks now lost. 

A supplement to it was published in 1586 under the title Sil 
(H) t^ung ¥ao. It includes 16 chapters (172 — 188) on 

Bibliography. 

Some of the Djmastic Histories give in a separate section on 
Bibliography lists of works existing during the respective dynasties, 
hut generally without explanatory details or indication of date of 
publication. 

The earliest catalogue of this kind is" found in the *||‘ ^ ft 
T¥ien Han shu, or History of the Former Han, book 30 ^ ^ 
i wen eld (abbrev. HAN LIT.), It refers to the close of the first 
century B. C. 

The next bibliographical compilation is found in the ^ ft 
Std shu, llistoTj of the Sui (A. D. 589— 618), books 32— 86, || |f . 
It enumerates the works published during this and the preceding 
dynasties (abbrev. SUI LIT.). 

The ^ ^ Tang sku^ or History of the T^ang (A.I). 618 — 907). 
There are several works of this name, the JCiu (old), and the Sin 
(new) T^ang shu, dating from the 9th and lltli centuries. I 
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always refer to tlie ^ ^ Pang sJm Iio c¥^ a comlanafion 

.of botlij published in r?33. The section on literature:^ kim/ td^ is 
comprised in books 72—75 (abbreY. T‘ANG LIT.). • * i . 

The ^ ^ Sung sJd, or History of the Sung* (A,B, 960 — 1280). 
Section on literature, i wen^ books 202-209). (Abbrey. SU NG LIT.). 

The ^ ^ Mhig sM^ or History of the Ming* (A. B. 1368 — 1G14), 
Section on literature, i/mij books 96 — 99. (Abbrey. MING LIT.). 

The Great Encyclopiedia Zp ||p TV/i pd?g/ gil Ian, in 
1000 books, published in 988, gives at the beginning* a list' of 
1690 works from which quotations have been borrowed; but the 
time of publication is not indicated, nor are the titles arranged 
chronologically. (Ahbrev. T» P.) 

There is another Eneyclopi'e-dm, 5C Shiyvn yangUan, 

published in 1618, in which a very interesting* .bibliog;raphical 
compilation is found. Between 2000 and 8000 works are noticed 
there. The list is chronologically arrano;ed according* to the 
dynastic periods. The names of the authors and occasionally other 
particulars are given. This list has been of great assistance to me 
ill my investigations. (Abbrev. S. Y.) 

Many of the minor treatises and articles quoted in the Pen ts^ao 
kang mu are found in the numerous ^ Tdung she, or Col- 
lections of Reprints. A catalogue of a part of these repositories 
was drawn up in 1799 with the title ^ ^ @ S Hut ¥o 

dm fnu hi) pirn, in 10 books, enumerating ail the reprinted trea- 
tises contained in each ts hi rig shu. Sometimes the author’s name 
and date of ])iiblication are given, hut generally we find only the 
dry titles of the treatises. (Abbrev. Hr K.) 

Much important bibliographical information has been drawn 
from the following* four tshing shu: 

Ihe ^ g Han Wd tdung slm, a collection of works 

written d'oriug the Han, Wei, Tsin, Liang, and Sui dynasties. 
The last edition reproduces nearly a hundred ancient literary 
works. See W^ylie 1. c. p. 209. (Abbrev. H. W.) 

The 3x ^ published during the 

Ming* dynasty and reproducing 480 minor treatises by authors of 
the Han, Tsin, Liang, Wei, T^ang, Sung, an(f Ming dynasties. 
48 books. (Abbrev. W. P,) : 
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Tile BS ^ ts^ung sJiu. The first edition was 

published in 1697 j the last much enlarged edition which I have 
consulted be«ars the date of 1834. It contains 560 more or 
less comprehensive articles by authors of the present dynasty. 
(Abbrev. C. T.) 

The ^ Ilan hai^ a collection of literary productions of 
various times, 160 in all, published in 1783. See H. K. V. 56. 
(Abbrev. H. H«) 

With respect to medical authors and treatises some information, 
not found elsewhere, has been derived from the B ^ 
Tang i pao liien^ K general work on Medicine of Corean origin, 
already mentioned- The author places at the head of his work 
some short bibliographical notices. (Abbrev. T. L) 

To determine the time of the authors 1 also consulted several 
Chinese biographical dictionaries, especially the ^ Shang 
yu h , — see Mayers’ Chin. Read. Man. Pref. XVII. (abbrev. SH . Y.) 
— and the ^ || |j| Shi dng yiln pieii (abbrev. SH. S»)? 

published in 1784, in 64 hooks, a phonetically arranged list of 
the names of all persons wdiose biographies are found in the 24 
histories, giving also the patronymics and surnames, literary ap- 
pellations, etc. 

Besides the abbreviations already given the following have been 
introduced into the subsequent bibliographical notes. 

P. = Pen ts^ao hang mu (see p. 54). The figure indicates the 
page of the first hook of the Pen ts^ao where the title of the 
respective work is found. 

P. MAT. MED. = list of works on Materia medica in the 
same Pen ts^ao. 

K. = Kuang KHln fang pUt (see p. 70). 

T. = Pu shu tsi c¥eng (see p. 71). 

CH. = Chi 7VU ming shi t^u h^ao (see p. 72). 

These are the sources from which the short bibliographical 
details furnished in the subsequent list of Chinese works and 
authors have been derived. The general works quoted above 
necessarily form the basis of all future investigation into Chinese 
literature and bibliography; but, as is generally the case with 
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'Chinese hooks, reference , to them is not easy. , The reader 'W'ill 
hardly imagine the trouble involved in bringing together the 
fragmentary information presented in the following pages. The 
bibliogTaphica! notices given there have no claim to completeness. 
The author’s sole aim in compiling these notes was to ascertain 
the time when the works quoted in the Pen ts^ao kang mu and 
other Chinese books on Natural History, Materia mediea .and 
Medicine were published, without entering into details regarding 
the subjects dealt with in these treatises. It is generally im- 
possible to say, from the mere title of a Chinese book, to what 
branch of literature it belongs; and even after m examination of 
the work itself it is often difficult to indicate in a few words its 
contents. This is especially the case with the writings classed in 
Chinese catalogues among the ^ and the i|^ |j|; ^ (miscel- 
laneous writings and essayists in Wylie’s Notes on Chin, literature), 
and frequently quoted in the Pen ts^ao. In many cases merely 
the title of the work and the date of publication are given in the 
following list. The authors are generally quoted only if their 
names appear in the quotations of the Pen ts%o. The reader who 
would desire more information about these works and their authors 
is referred to the general works on Chinese literature which are 
invariably quoted. 

Although I have apparently exhausted all the Chinese sources 
of Information regarding Chinese literature obtainable in our 
days, I have not been able to ascertain the date of publication of 
all the treatises appearing in the list of the Pen ts^ao. As there 
are many misprints and inaccuracies in the editions of this work 
now extant, the titles and authors’ names are occasionally misspelt. 
Some errors of this kind have been corrected; others may have 
escaped my attention. On the other hand, Li Shi chen, in quoting 
authors or works in his Materia medica, frequently abbreviates 
the title, or gives the author’s pseudonym instead of his true 
name appearing in the list. I may be allowed to quote a few 
instances. 

The treatise li lE ^ Tea*. of the P. list med. 

16 (No. 1096 of my list) is generally quoted in tl^e text as 

P. list 26 we read {Jfc ^ ^ CMen Meng 

pi t^afi (see my list No, OiOJybut in the text of the Pen ts‘'ao the 
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title of the same, work o,ften reads ^ (the iiterarj 

name of the author was 4®)* ■ 

Thus again the work ^ (P* list 39 ; my list No. 101 5)^ 

writings, of Wang Md. Ji% is identical with the ^ ^ ^5 

■quoted P. XIV. (sub w 2 ^? ir^a). . The same author is also styled 

■ 

The Pen ts^ao list of medical works gives the titles of a host of 
collections of medical prescriptions (^), and alchemical receipts 
of various periods. The origin of many of these I have not been 
able to ascertain* ■ But I *think that no important Chinese treatise 
quoted in the Pen ts^ao has been omitted in my listj where the 
reader who in future may investigate the History of Chinese 
Medicine (a field of inquiry still untrodden by European scholars)^ 
will also find a considerable amount of information on the subject. 


1. ^ ^ At ye c¥uan, A treatise on the Artemisia leaf (used 
as moxa), by Li Yen wen (see No. 258). Ming dyn.— P. med. 16. 

2. A n liui t^nng cliL See p. 89. 

S. ^ j|j An nan chi lio. An account of Annam, by ^ ^ 
Li Tae^ a native of that country. Close of the 18th cent — 
Wylie 33, 

4. ^ hing. A treatise on the Tea plant, ^7 ^ 

Lu Yii, Middle of the 8th cent — P. 26.— Wylie 119. — Eepriiited 
in the Ch. descript part XXL 36. 

5. ^ Ck^a lu. An account of the Tea plant, by Tdai Slang 
(see N J. 428).— S, K. K. XII. 21. 

6. ^ I® Ch^a pu. A treatise on Tea, hy ^ ^ 

Sung dyn. — P.28. — W. H. CCXYIII. 8, where the author is styled 
pHc ^ ^ Yen Wen si^ a native of Shu (the present Sz’ ch^uan). 

7. A work with the same title, by ^ ;5C IIP Yilan kHng of 
the Ming dyn. is mentioned in the H. K. III. 60, 

8. ^ Ch^a tuL A work on Tea, by ^ ^ M Tdai Tsung 
yen.. ¥ung dyn.— P. 28.— W. H. CCXVIIl.'lO. 

9. H f§ C¥a tung pu. Selection of extracts from ancient 
authors regarding Tea, by ^ 3^ CMen M. First half of the 
17th cent — Wylie 119. 
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: ,10, ^ H ^ Glian kmis^e. Story of the Contending States^ 
481-™221 B. G. Author iinkBown. First commented upon by ^ |§ 
Mao Yu of the Han djn.-~™P. 23.— Han Ht.— Wylie 25. 

IL ^ ^ ^ C¥anju Ui yen faug, Medical prescrip- 
tions, by IS ^ ^ Yang Kui Imu — P. med. 16. — ^T^ang.iit. 

12. ^ ^ Oilman pao^ || Ymn Yin. T^ng djn. — P. 
med. 15.— W. H. CCII. M. 

^3. §§ ^ Chang Hie fu. Madrigal of &iang 

lived during the Tsin period. — P. 2?.— Tsin shii 56. — Sui lit. 

14. 51 ^ If ^ Chang Td sM tsL Poetical works and 
memoirs of Chang Tsi of the T^ang dyn. — P. 38.— S. K. K. 
XV, 15. 

16. 51 ^ ^ ^ Chang Tung hai td. Collection of the 
writings of,.5| ^ Chang Ju pi of the Ming dyn. — P. 39. — 

S. Y. 

16. 51 ^ Chaffig Yuan td, hj 5^ ^ Chang Lei, 

Song dyn.— P. 39.— S. K. K. XV. 40. 

17. ^ C¥ang ¥ing td, by the famous poet ^ ^ 
Fo Iiui, A.D.772 — 846: His liter, name was Lo f mi . — 
P. 89. — W. H. — Mayers 646. 

There is a work with the same title hy |]| Tuan Cheng, 
A. D. '779— 831.— P. 39.— S. K. E. XV. 18.— Mayers 961. 

18. ^ ^ ill ^ C¥ang tding dmn hi. Record of the mountain 

Ch^ng tsing (in Xiang nan), by La I of the Ming dyn. — 

Reproduced in the Tu rning shan Id. 

19. ^ Ch^ang wu chL Ming dyn. — S, K. K. XIII. 31. 

20. fil CIi%n g p^u e¥tmn,wntten ^ho ^ ^ G¥ang 
yang €¥na7i, A Taoist tale by an unknown author, referring to 
the c¥ang phi plant (Acorus). — Sung dyn.?— P. med. 16. — Re- 
printed in the T. LXVIII. 

21. ^ ^ ^ C¥ang i wu chi, by ^ |f C¥enK%, — P.30. — 
T%ng lit. 

22. Chao tai tshing dm. See p. 136. 

® S' ^ ® C¥ao ye tsHen tsai, by 51 ^ Chang SJio of 
the 8th cent. — P. 26. — Wylie 152.— Reprinted in the W. P. 

24. Che hiang thing cM, See p, 90. 
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fll JiJ IC ffi. Encyclopedia. Com- 

men cement of the 11th cent, — P. 31. — Wylie 147. 

26. ^ Chm hao. A Taoist wort, by Pao Hmg Iting (see 
p. 42).^P. 36.--Wy]ie 175. 

27. ft SS M i IE description of Cam- 

bodja, by ^ ^ f| Chou Ta Ituan^ a follower in the snite of an 
envoy from China to that country in the years A. D. 1295 — 97. — 
p. 30.— Wylie 47. 

This has been translated into French by A. Remusat (Nouv. 
Mel asiat. I. 134). 

28. ^ ^ Chen chu c¥uan, ^ J ^ ffi ® Ch^en K% ju. 
Ming' dyn.— T. CLXXXI. Frequently quoted.— S. K. CXXXII. 
26. 

29. Gien chu nang. See p. 48. 

IJl ^ Chen i c¥uan, by ^ |j^ Tai Tsu of the Tsin 
dyn. — P. 34. — Sui lit. 

31--^ 4* E Chen chung hi, a Taoist wort by Sun 8z^ mo (see 
p. 43). Commencement of the 7th cent. — P. med. 13. 

There are several worts bearing the same title. The P. med. 
15 quotes one written by ^ I® identified). — 

The W. H. CCXYII. 12 mentions a wort Chen chung ti, 
author untnown, Sung dyn. 

32. §1* ^ Chen hmg. A treatise on Acupuncture by Huang 
fii Mi (see No. 271). 

33. [5J ^ Ch^en Im ¥i hiu ch^uan, Han period.— 

Sui lit. Frequently quoted in the K. and in the T. — Ch^en liu is 
ail ancient name for the present K^ai fung fu. See also No, 246. 

84. 15^ ^ ^ ^ C¥en Tsz^ ang tsL Collection of the writings 
of Oilmen Tez^ ang of the T^ang dyn. — P. 27. — W. H. GCXXXI. 5. 

35. gl; ^ ^ ^ Ch^en chi nung chu. A wort on Agriculture, 
originally compiled by an author whose surname was Ch^en^ but 
published in the 17th cent, by g;| ^ ^ Chang lA dang . — S. X. 
CII. 16. — Reprinted in the C. T. 

35a. ^ If ^ Ch^en Shen shi tsL Poems of Ch^en Shen. 

T/ang dyn.— P. 38.— S. Y. 

36. ® ^ M Cheng chi chun cheng. A collection of medical 

: treatises. A. D. 1537.— Wylie 81. 
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II ^ Chen^ cM ym Mkj by ^ 2b.2 Yiian li 

Yimn djn.* — P. med. 18. — Tung i pao kiea 7. 

38. CImwff Id pen ts‘aa. Sec p. 47. 

89. Cheng slm. See No. 1130. 

40. Cheng ym. See No. 1096. 

Yi. li ^ ^ C¥e7ig chat td^ by g Yang Wan li Snug 
dyn.— P. 39,---S. K. K. XYI. 25. 

42. C¥eng huai lu^ by Chou Mi (see No. 48). Ytiaa 
dyn.— S. K. CXXXI.*5. 

43. ^ |g ^ Ch^eng ehi I dm. Sung dyn. — P. 34. — H. 
CCX. 4. 

44. Ch^eng tefu chi See p. 88. 

45. ® ^ Chi she7ig chi slm. Frequently quoted in tlie 

K. and in the T. — It is a topography of the districts of the Chinese 
empire. Ming, or perhaps commencement of the present dyn. 

46. Chi wu whig ski fn ¥ao. See p. 72. 

47. ^ Chi huaiy by ^ Tsu Pai chi of the Tsin dyn. 
See his biography, Tsin shu 75. — P. 34. — Sui lit. 

There are several works with the same title, but by authors of 
different times, Sung dyn. (S. Y.), Ming dyn. (S. K. CXLIY. 10), 
T. P. 

^8. ^ ^ U? Chi ya t^ang tsa c¥ao^ ^ ^ Chou ML 

Latter half of the 13th cent, and beginning of the 14 th. — P.31. — 
S. K. CXXYIL 9. 

49- tt If ::§■ Chi nan fang. Medical prescriptions, by ^ Jg 
Shi K‘ayi, Sung dyn.— P. med. 20.— W, H. CGXXIII. 9. 

50. CMwenshm. See No. 152. 

jh ^ ^ ® K C¥on Fu Hang, Sung 

dyn.— P, Sa— S. K. K. XYI, 19. 

S2. III t gi Chi shan ts‘im men. Ming dyn. — Heprinted 
in the W. P. 

63. ^ ^ Chi pu. A treatise on Paper, hy g ^ Ig I Men. 
Close of the 10th cent.— P. 29.— S. K. K. XII. 18. 

54. ^ ® CM, hd Im, by Chang Shi nan (see No. 1100). 
Sung dyn. — P. 28. 

56. ^ Ifi Chi i hi. T‘ang dyn. — Reprinted in the 

W. P. 
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^ f Jc J SE ^ Wmig JiiL T'^ang djn.-— 

P. 85. — S. Y. (T^ang- authors). 

57. ^ M IS ^ Record of matters relating to the 
T^ang d}^., hj ^ ^ Ch^en Ao of the T^ang. Others give ^ ^ 
Li Ao as the name of the author. — P. 34. — S. K, K. VI. 13. — 
Reprinted in the W. P. 

58. ^ Cho lieng lu. Interesting miscellanies relating 
to the Mongol dynasty, published in 1306 l}ao Km c¥eng 
(see No. 762),— P. 32.— Wylie 159.— Mayers 712. 

M Ohou i t^ung ktia yen. Researches into 

the symbols of the 1 king (classic). — P. 33. — Mentioned in the 
T. P. list (10th cent.). 

60. Chou U, See p. 33. 

61. ^ ^ Collection of the writings of 

Chou Pi ta, a celebrated scholar and functionary. A. D. 1126 — 
1204. — -P. 39. — Mayers 69. 

62- UlSfili i: Cho%c Tien sien chHian, Biography of a mi- 
raculous individual, who lived on the Lil shan at the close of the 
14th cent, (see appendix 80). Written by the Ming Emperor Hung 
wu and engraved on a stone monument on that mountain. — 
P. 37.— S. K. CXLVII. 38. 

63. ^ ^ Chou hou po i fang. Medical prescriptions, 

by Ko Hung (see a]>ove note 12 [8]). — P. med, 14. — Tung i pao 
kien 4. 

A work with the same title was published by Tao Hung hing 
(see p, 42).— T. XXI. 

llfc ¥ IB c¥ipi hi, by 8u Shi (see No. 991). — 
P. 32.— S. K. K. XIII. 17. 

66. If f§ Chu p‘o shi hua, by ^ Chou Tsz' chi, 

a poet of the 12th cent. — Sh. Y. 

66. |§ Chu pu. Treatise on the Bamboo, by ^ 

Tai K^ai chi of the Tsin dyn. — P. 29. — Quoted in the Tsh min 
yao shu (q. v.).— S. K. K. XII. 24.— Reproduced in the H. W. 
and in the T. CLXXXVI. 

67. A work with the same title by a Buddhist priest g ^ 
Tmn ning, who also wrote a treatise oti Bamboo sprouts. End 
of the 10th cent. — P. 29. — Reprinted in the T. CLXXXVII. 
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“ '68/ A work witk tke same title hy ^ Li published 

A. D. 1299.-~Wyliel09.--S. , 

,69. A work with the same title by ^ ^ Oilmen Ting, .of- the 
present djn, 

70. ^ ^ Cku shi M nieny termed also M ff ft 

Ki ehmig^ ciM shiL Annals of the Bamboo books, which are said 
to ha¥e been found in the tomb of one of the Wei princes, A. D* 
284. They beg'in -with the reign of Huang* Ti and extend to 

B. C. 299. Translated in Dr. Leg'ge’s Shu king. — Some plants 
are occasionally mentioned in this ancient work. — P. 29. — 
Wylie 19. 

71. ^ ^ Clm clie^ig p%en%hjWti E^iu (see No. 216). — * 
P. med. IS. 

72. ^ Chnfan tsa cliL An account of foreign countries, 

hy ^ Chao Ju huo. Sung — S. K. K. VII. 28. 

72^. Chu Ida gen ts^ao. See p. 46. 

^3* W M i®- Ido pie chhian. Narrative regarding 

Ch%i ho Ido of the kingdom of Wti (period of the three kingdoms), — 
Sui lit.— San kuo chi 64. 

74. ^ ^ ^ |§ Chu tsz^ Li Sao pirn eheng. Com- 

mentary on the Elegies of Ts^u (see No. 958), hy Chu Hi 
No. 75).— P. 86.— W. H. CCXXX. 9. 

^ ^ :h ^ Mian. Collection of the writings 

of the celebrated philosopher ^ CJmHL A. D. 1180 — 1200. — 
P, 84.— Mayers 79, 

76. ^ ^ 15 CIdu hio hij compiled by g Sil Kien. Early 
part of the 8th cent.— P. 82.— S. K, K. XIV. 2. 

77. IB ^ Cldu hi shiy hy ^ PVm Hilan. Ming dyn. — 
P. '37.— S. K. CXXXVIir. 6. 

78. IJ: ^ If CIdu Men pu. A treatise on wild silk (produced 
on Oaks, Allan tus, and other trees). Present dyn. — Reprinted in 
the Ch. descr, part XXIL 72. — See my article on Chinese silk- 
wmrm trees, p. 6. 

79. 0 ^ ^ Ch^uan Ma pi pao fang. Medical pre- 

scriptions, by M f a Sun Tuna ho. 0, celebrated physician of 
the 11th cent— P. med. 17.-^W. H. CCXXIIL 8. 
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80. C¥mn dn fang. Medical prescriptions loj M m M 
LiuYil d. A. D. 772— 842.— P. med. 13.— Mayers 423. 

81. ^ M ChHian sin skill yung fang. Medical pre- 

scriptions, by ^ ^ ^ WuYm Sung dyn. — P. med. 20.—. 

aK.icx. 10. 

82. ig |§ Ch^mn cVuang ye hua, by || ;^ p Ku Wen 
yen. Sung dyn. — Reprinted in the W. P. 

83. ^ ^ C/mang tsz\ a work on Taoist philosopliy, by ^ 
Chvang Chou, 4th cent. B. C. A commentary on it was written 
by ^[5 ^ Kuo Slang in the 4th cent, of our era. — P. 23. — 
Wylie 174. 

84. m Clmanq loti U, T^ang dyn. — Reprinted in the W. P, 

8^- S IB Ei Chhm chu Id wen^ by 5 ^ Afo Yuan, Sung 

dyn.— P, 38.— H. K. IL 8. — Reprinted in the W. P. 

86. ^ ^ ^ M Additions to the Spring 

and Autumn Annals, by || (i|i ^ Tang Chung shu, B.0, 156-86,— 
Wylie 129. — Reprinted in the H. W. 

87. ^ ^ ^ iI5 Ch^un tsHu ¥ao iyu — ^P. 83.— This work 

seems to date from the period of the Former Han. 

88. § ^ ^ Sf Chun tsdu tH ts^z\ This is a section of the 
Ch^un ts‘iu wei shu (see No. 90). — P. 33. 

89. § ^ 19 jljc 0¥un tsHu Tso c¥uan dm shu. The 

Spring and Autumn Annals and the Tso narrative (Classics), 
commented upon by fg Tu Yu, A. D. 222—284. — P. 23.— 
Wylie 5. — Mayers 684. 

90. @ Chhin tsdu wei shu. Investigations of the 
Spring and Autumn Annals, written in the first cent. B. C. — 
S. Y. (works of the Ts‘ien Han period). Frequently quoted in 
the T. with respect to plants. 

91. it % ^ii* ^ C¥un tsHu yuan ming pao, A section of 
the preceding. — P. 33. 

92. C¥un tsHu yiln tou e¥u, A section of 
No. 90.— P. 33. “ 

93. Ching chi shu. See p. 76. 

94. ^ 'SJ ^Ohung Ian hue. Directions for the cultivation of 
the Ian flower (tJymbidium and other orchid, plants), by ^ ^ 
lA K^ui, Present dyn, — Wyije 121. 
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■ . '81 ^ Chimg ehn sku. ' A work oa tlie .art 'of plimting; 

treeSyby ^ Yii Tsmig pen, Mingdyn,' — P. 34. — H.E. 11.86. 

About .a work with tke same title, dating from tlie T%ng period, 
see p. 79. 

96. ^ ^ Chung yil fa. On tbe cultivation of the yu plant 
(Calmlium esetileninm)^ by Huang Shmg ts^img (see No, 249). 
Eeprinted in the T. LIU. 

97. Chung Jma Jm Mn elm. See No. 355. 

98. Chung nan chL See No. 642. 

99. 4* M Chung ts%ng Idng, A medical treatise (on the 
viscera?), by Mua T^o (see note 12 [6]). 3rd cent. — P. med. 13. 

100. filn ^ |2( H Chung wu U wen, by H ^ Kung Iling 
ehi Sung dyn.— S. K. E. VII. 24. 

101. ^ Fa hua king. Chinese translation of the Lotus 
of the Good Law Sutras, made about A. D. 300 by a foreign 
priest.— P. 37. — Dr. Edkins^ Chin. Buddhism, p. 108. 

102. Fan i ming L See p. 94. 

^ It Hi Miscellaneous records re- 

garding Fan yti (a district in Kuang chou fu), by gjj || Cheng 
Hiung. T^ang dyn.— W. H. CCV. 12.— S. Y. 

The P. 25 quotes a work with the same title b}" an author with 
the surname ^ Wang This seems to belong to an earlier period. 

104. pI* H ts£ M fan,, by ^ ^ Fan Li, in the 

5th cent. B. 0.— P.* 27.— W. H. CCXOI. 1.— Mayers 127. 

^ ^ Fang Bii hi Ui, Collection of the w’-ritings 
of jSr la Fang (liter, name Hii hv). Sung dyn. — P. 39. — 
H. K. III. 49*— W. P. 

106. Fang yen. A comparative vocabulary of syno- 
ii 3 mis used in various districts, ascribed to ^ Yang Hiung. 
B. C. 53 — A. D. 18. He held office as ^ ^ chi U under the Emperor 
Cheng Ti, and is therefore sometimes styled Yang chi hi. He is 
also quoted under the name of ^ Yang tsz \ — P.28. — Han lit. — 
S. K. E. IV. 16. — Mayers 883.— The Fang yen is reprinted in the 
H.W. 

107. ^ % Fang yu shmg Ian, sometimes also written 
^ Ji| Fang ytl chi, A geographical work by Chu Mu (see 
No."721). Middle of the 13th cent.—?. 29.— S. E. E. VII. 2. 
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108. ill Fan^ 7a ^/a, A treatise on the rearing of tlie wax 
insect and on the production of white insect wax. Present dyn.— 
Eeprinted in the Ch. descr. part XIX. 60. 

‘SI m M ^ w djn.— 

P. 39.--^S. K. CXCVIII. 47. 

110; ^ ^ t%ng tsi, by ^ Wu P^eng. 

Ming dyn.— P. 23.— S. K. CLXXVir 7. 

111. f| ® Pfi'l 1% by gj] Liu Tsi (liter, name 
Ilerig hi), Ming dyn.— P. 33.— S. K. K. XIII. 27. 

112. ® ^ ^ Feng m fung, A collection of miscellaneous 
notices of ancient matters, by ^^Yhig SJiao. 2nd cent. A. D.— 
P. 32. — Wylie 131. — Reprinted in the H. W. 

113. ^ ^ Feng t^u hi, by ^ ^ Chou C¥u of the Tsin 
dyn. — P. 32. — Sui lit. — Tsin shu 58, biography. 

114. Feng tPin yang lao shu. See No. 741. 

3^ IE H Wang Yiian chi (see No. 1018). 

11 ba, jll 7 j^ Fou cFa slum shui Id (see Appendix 6), 

by Ou yang Siu (see No. 867). Reprinted in the Yu ruing shan ki 
(No. 1101^7). 

116. % K'ii Fu gen fang. Medical prescriptions against female 
complaints, by ^ Kuo Ki clmng, a celebrated physician 
of the Sung period. — P. med. 21. — S. K. CIII. 50. 

117. 7v K Fu jen dang fang^ by Clden Tsz' 

wing. About A. D. 1237. — P. med. 21. — Wylie 79. 

1^8. jf A H :^r H it Fujen Hang fang pu i, by || ^ ^ 
Hiung Tmng li. Ming dyn. — P. med. 21. — Tung i pao 
kien 7. ' 

119. ^ Ig Fu nan hi. An account of Pu nan (Cochin- 
china), by ^ U- ChM Ying. 5th cent. A, B. or earlier. — P. 25. — 
llie Sui lit. mentions a work ^ ^ ^ Fu nan i wu chi 

by the same author. — A work Fu nan kiy but by another author, 
is quoted in the T. P. 
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"122, Jj|. ||£ -Fw tsmo Me^ hj ^ fj Wn Mfng, — P, med. 
16. — ‘I am not aware whether' this is the Wu nmitkmed in 
Mayers’ Chin. Read. Man. 868, who lived in the 4th cent. ' 

123. . I’ll ^ f#. Fu ts‘z^ ehhimi is an acconiit of the f,sz |daiit 
(Aconite) of ^ Oliang mmg (in Sz’ ch^uan), In- |g ^ 
Yang THen ImL Sung dyn. — P. med. 16. — Reprinted in the Ch, 
descr. part XIV, GXXVIL 

124. Fu Men tking cM. See p,. 9-0. 

125. ^ m Hat c¥a yii lu^ hj 'H Ku Kk, Ming 
3L— S. Iv. LXXVIIL 16. 

126. ^ ^ ^ sui sMf hj ^ 3$ Ji Ye Ting ImL 

Sung djn.— P. 37.~--S. K. K. XIV. 4. 

127. Mai nei sM .cliou liL . See No." 724. 

128. flj Ig, Mai sIianhL T^ang dyn. Author unknown.— 
Reprinted in the W. P. 

129. ^ Mai sliang fang. Medical prescriptions, hy 

IS M {Wen the hermit), or properly |])| 

IVen Ta mmg. Sung dyn,— P. med. 19.— H. K. II. 36. 

There is a work of the same name by Sim Sz^ mo (see p. 43), — 
H. K. \X.41. 

130. At ^ ^ Mai sMng ming fang. — P. med. 20.— 
Sung: lit,,"". ■ 

131. J;;; \^ '^ MaisMngdenfang^^^ Wen Taming (see 
No. 129,— P. med, 20.— H., K. ■ 11. 36, . " 

332. J: Mai sliang tm yen fang. Medical pre- 
scriptions, by liang. Eeginning of the 

9th cent.— Biogr. T'ang shu 216.— P* med. 14. — T‘ang lit, 

133. ' ^ ^ Pang pu. A treatise on the kai Pang 

(Pyrus spectabilis), hy^^ ^ ClPen LL "Sung dyn. — Biogr. Sung 
shi 333. — P. 29. — Reprinted in the T. CCXCIX. 

134. A treatise with the same title was compiled by ^ 
CfPen Sz' in A. D. 1259. — Reprinted in the T. L c, 

135. Mai wai i wii chi. See p, 25. 

136. Maiyaopents^ao. 

137. Man Wei tsiing sliu. See p. 135. 

138. ^ ^ TFw Aw A record relating to the 

time of the Emperor Wu Ti, B. C. 140 — 86, by Pan ku (see No. 941). 
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Others believe that it was compiled during the T^ang period.— 
p. 24.— S. K. IL XIV. 30. ■ ’ , 

M ^ ft ^ It records the 

visit of Si wang mu (the mother of the King of the West) to the 
Emperor Wu Ti of the Han. It is attributed to Pan ku (see 
No. 941), but was probably written in the 3rd cent. — P. 24.— 
Eeprinted in the H. W. — Wylie 153. 

140. ft Ilan Fei The works of IlanFei^ ^ philo- 

sopher of the 8rd cent. B. C. — Mayers 149. 

141. ^ ^ § Fan mo U^uan shu, by gij ^ Liu Ying Ik 

End of the ISth cent.— P. 36.— S. K. CXXfviL 11.— S. Y. 
(Ytian authors). 

142. ^ Han sM wai cFuan. Anecdotes of the Shi 

king, by ||: g Hayi Ying^ who flourished between B. C. 178 — 
156. — P. 35. — Eeprinted in the H. W. — Legge’s Shi king, 
Prol. 10. 

143. ff S ^ Han wen hung tsk Collection of the writings 
of ^ Man Yik a philosopher and poet of the T^ang period, 
A. B. ^68— 824.— P. 38.— Mayers 158. 

144. ^ ^ ^ IS Han yuan UHing hi, by Lu Chk T^ang 
dyn.— P. 37.— S. K. K. XV. 13. 

145. Han liak See p. 136. 

146. ^ ^ ^ Han shi sanfang. Medical prescriptions. — 
P. med. 15. — Sui lit. 

147. Hao shi td. Sung dyn. (according to the T.). 

148. ^ H ^ Hao jan chai ji ch^ao, by Chou Mi (see 
TsTo. 48).— R 31.— S. K. K. XX. 8. 

149. g j[£ Hia siao cheng. The Calendar of the Ilia 
dynasty, B. C. 2205 — 1766. It is comprised in the Ta Tai Li ki, 
or Ritual Classic revised by the senior Tai, about the beginning 
of our era. — P. 33. — Wylie 5. — Frequently quoted in Chinese 
botanical works. 

11 11 157^^ Man fu, by Ko Hung (see No. 579).— R 36. 

151. ^ H |£ Hia ji hi, by pj Liti K^k Sung dyn, — 
P. 38. — S. Y. — Reprinted in the W. P. 

152. ^ |£ Hia wen hi, a geographical work, T^ang period. — 
W. H. CCIV. 5. 
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Tlie P. 38 quotes a work ^ ^ ^ O?-! wen shm. I kave some 
reason for believing that this is a misspelt title and that the above 
work is meant. 

153. ^ |§ IFiang pu. A treatise on fragrant snbstancesj, by. 
Ye T'imj Imi (see No. 126). Sung dyn. — P. 29. — ^Repxinted in 
the Ch. descr. part XVIIL 41 and T. CCCXV. 

154. A treatise with the same title by ^ Mtwff CJihiy liter. 
Bame |g % m Ju. Sung dyn.~~P. 29.-ls. K. IL XII. 20.— 
Reprinted in the Ch. 1. c. 19 and T. L c. 

155. A treatise with the same title by ^ C%^e7i King, Sung 
dyn,--S. K. K. XII. 20. 

156. ^ Sip ^ ^^^3 ylimi slien ¥L This is a section 

of the Ilifto hmg we% an investigation of the Hiao 

king, or Classic on Eihal Piety. Written about our era. — P. 33.— 
S. Y. 

157. :g If Hie pxu A treatise on Crabs, by Fu Kung, 

A. D. 1059.— P. 28.— Wylie 123. 

158. ^ Hie7i lu Jdy by j|| Hu Kiao, Sung dyn. 
This record refers to the Wu tai period. — P. 33. — Sung lit. 

159. ^ ^ Hien Tilan pen Id (Hien Yuan is one of the 
names of the Emperor Huang Ti, see p. 41), by Jg Wang Kuan, 
T^ang dyn. — -P, 24.- — T%ng lit. 

160. U ^ fg Hing ylng tsa by ^ ^ Chao Ts^au 
Biography, Sung shi 417. — P. 33. 

161. ^ S H Hio pu tm ehUf by Wang Shi mou (see 
No. 185). Ming dyn.— Ch. descr. part II. 148, 

162. @ ^ {§ ^ Ho fuhua ti dang. This seems to be 
a production of the Han period. It is quoted in the Po wu chi 
(see No. 637).— P. 33.— Mayers 177. 

163. H ^ liS fuyupan. Seems to be likewise a pro» 
duction of the Han. It is quoted in the Po wu chi. — P. 33, — 
Mayers 177. 

164. ^ 12^ Ho lo U, T^ang dyn.— W. H. CXCIII. 6, 

165. HonanfungchL See p. 89. 

166. SS ^ Chung mo UL Collection of the writings 
of Ho Chung mo, Ming dyn.— P. 39.— S. Y. 
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167. 'frg* "g* U Ilo shou wu chhian, A treatise on tlie medical 
virtues of the plant Ho shou wn (Polygonum multiflorum), by 
^ Li Ao, of the 10th cent. Biogr., T^ang sliu 211.— P. med. 

H. CCXVIIL 11. — Reprinted in the T. CLXXII. 

168. II ^ -5^ Ho Euan Uz\ a philosophical treatise of the 
4th cent. B. C. — P. 34.- — Han lit. — Wylie 126. 

169. H # ^ ^ yil lu, by g Lo Ta Ung. 

Sung dyn.— P. 31.— S. K. K. XIII. 23. 

170. ^ ^ Hou Han shu. History of the After Han (A.D. 

25—221), by fg gf Fan Ye.—V. 23.— Wylie 13. 

1^1* ^ ill tk W. ts^ung. Sung dyn. — S. K. K. 

XIV. 19. 

172. H Hoti Wei shu. History of the After (Northern) 
Wei. A. D. 386— 558.— P. 30.— Wylie 16. 

173. Hou Yen lu. Sung dyn. — T* 

174. Hu Pen U^ao» See p, 45. 

175. Hu huang fung chu See p. 89. 

176. Hu nan t^ung chi. See p. 90. 

177. Hupei t^ung chi. See p. 90. 

178. ^ ^ Hu chen liun sJm , — Chen kiin (the Im- 

mortalized) is an epithet applied to ^ Hu Sun ^ one of the 
Taoist patriarchs who lived in the 3rd cent. — P.36. — Mayers 203. 

179. H HuaUng, Mirror of Flowers, a botanical work 

hy ^ Ch^en Hao in 1688. — Wylie 120. 

180. Hua king. An enumeration of Chinese dowers, by 
51 Chang L Sung dyn.— Reprinted in the T. X. 

181. Hua li. Calendar of flowers, by ^ 3 ^ CJi^eng 

Yu wen, 17th cent. — Reprinted in the T, XI. 

182. ^ |§ Hua pu, A treatise on flowers. Sung dyn.— 
W. H. COXYIII. 13. 

183. A work of the same name by ^ Pan Ts^ui, pseudonym 
^ Yu nio Present dyn.— Oh. descr. part VIII. 30. — - 
T. GXIX. 1.— C. T. 

184. ^ ^ Hua shi, A treatise on Flowers, by ^ ^ g 
Wu Yen ¥uang, Ming dyn. — S. K. CXVI. 40. 

185. ^ treatise on Garden flowers, by g ^ 
Wang Shi mou, died 1591. His hiogr., Ming shi 287. He was 
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a younger brother of Wang SM ehen (see No. 207), and has left 
many treatises on plants. The Hua shn is reprinted in.tlie. T. XL 

186. ^ mmg. On popular names of plants. 

Author Chhmg Yu fiwi (see No. 181). 17th cent. — Eeprinted in 
the T.XL 

187. 4{i S written hy ^ ^ |jj Sung TsH ¥%% and 

completed by Tan IViaa. Wu tai period. — P. 27,— 

S. K. IL XIII. 4,~~S. Y. 

188. ^ ill IE Account of the Hua mountaia 

(see*- Appendix 10). — P. 25. — W. H. CCVI. 1. Author un- 
known. 

189. ^ Sim To fang. Medical prescriptions of the 

celebrated physician Saa To (see note 12 [ 6 ]). — ^P. med. 18.— 
According to the Sui lit, these prescriptions were collected by his 
pupil JVu PHi (see p. 40). 

190. ^ PH P Sua yang Imo cJiL Ancient records relating 
to Pa and Shu (the present Sz’ chhian), by ^ C¥a7ig £^11 of the 
Tsin dyn. — P. 31. — Reprinted in the H. W. — S. K. K. YI. 28. 

191. ^ Jf H Sua man lu. Sung dyn,— S. K. K. XIV. 20. 

192. TV S’ ^ H IM Suai nan pa hmg sia7ig ho king . — 
p 03 ^ — This work existed during the Liang period and is probably 
of earlier origin. — Sui lit, 

193. ^ Suai 7mn tsz\ A Taoist work, by gj] ^ Ziu 
An, prince of Huai nan, died 122 B. C. — P. 23. — Wylie 126. — 
l^Inyers 412. 

194. ' 1 ^ ^ ^ Ite wang wan pi shu, by Liu 

(see No. 193).— P. 32. 

195. g Sm7i yu ehij hj Lo SM (see p. 86 ). 10th cent. — 

S.Y. ^ 


196. 43 IE Siian ehung M, by HJ ^ Kuo ( ski), 5th cent, 
or earlier. — P.24. — S. Y— Quoted in the Ts6 min yao shu (q, v,). 

197. ^ If Siian Ian, or ^ ^ Yiian Ian, — T'ang lit, 

198. ^ ^ Siian mi, by Wang Ping (see No. 204). 8th cent. 

199. ^ ^ Stlan ming fen fang. Medical prescrip- 

tions. — P. med. 16. — Sung lit. 

200. 'MM. Siian Yen chhm tsHu, by Suana fa Mi (see 

Ko. 2'lfol^e T “ V. 
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201 . ^ ^ Buan^ shan chL Description of the Hiiano* 
mountain (see Appendix 12 ). Present dyn. Notices of plants 

are frequently given in it. Teals produced on the Huang shan 

S. E. LXXVI. 24.— Wylie 50. 

^ 02 . ^ fll S Huang Shan Im tsL Collection of the 
writings of ^ ^ Huang Ting Men, pseudonym Shan Im. 

A. D. 1045— 1105.— P. 38.— Mayers 226. 

203. ^ ^ ^ Huang Ti shu. The book of the Emperor 
Huang Ti. — P. med. 15. — This work is mentioned in the W. H. 
COXX, 14 (sub divination). It seems to be of an early date. 

204. ^ ^ ^ Huang Ti Su wen, A medical treatise 
attributed to the Emperor Huang Ti. It has been commented upon 
by 3E ® Wang Ping, a celebrated physician of the 8 th cent. — 
P. med. 13.— Wylie 78. 

205. ^ Huang ye lun, by ^ |§: Li Te yil, A. D. 

787_.849.— P. 29.— Mayers 370. 

206. I® jfM 1ft Huang hi Mng ski, by Shao Yung (see 
No. 686 ). Sung dyn. — P. 34. — S K. XI. 12. 

207. ft IE by 1ft Wang Shi 

chen, liter, appellation 7 c ^ Yiian mm, a native of T^ai ts^ang 
(Kiang su). Biogr., Ming shi 287. — He lived A. D. 1529 — 1594, 
and seems to be the same who wrote the preface to the Pen ts^ao 
kang mu (see p. 55).— S. K. CXXXVII. 39.— S. Y. 

208. Jk ii Hid hi tien lu, a work of the Tsin period. — 
S. Y. 

209. ® 1$ fH Hid chu lu, by ^ ^ Waiig Ming tsdng. 
Sung dyn. — P. 35 (where the author is erroneously styled Wang 
Tsdng wing). — S, K. E. XI Y. 23. 

A work of the same name is noticed in the P. 36. Author 
S Wang Sing chi (not found elsewhere). — Another work 

with the same title is mentioned in the S. Y. Author Yang 
(see No. 41). Sung dyn. 

210 . ^ ^ Hui min ho tsi hu fang. Medical 

prescriptions. 10th cent. — P. med, 17. — S. E. E. X, 9. 

211 ‘ ills 3 L fir cMuan, by g| j% 

Liu Hiang, B. C. 80—9. — P. 33. — Mayers 404. 
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212. §1 IE f i HangWncTierig yun. A dictionary published 
during- the period Hung* Wu (1868---99).---P. 27. —Wylie 9. 

213. ^ Flung lie Me, by Liu An (see No. 193), second 
cent. B. C. — P, 23. — Wylie 126. — Beprinted in the H, W. 

214. Ig ^ ^ lluofaUyao. — P.med. 16 (without authors 
name). — There are two works ■with this title, both of the Mongol 
period. One of them was compiled by Tung Yilan (see p. 48), 
the other by Cku Chen Imig (see p. 49). — H. K. VI. 30, 37. 

215. fg \ Huo jen sin Pung, by ^ IVw lOiu, — P. 

Hied. 18. — Mentioned in Ming' lit. — This seems to be the author 
W^u ICi'U tsz^ of the Sung- dyn. (see No. 556). 

216. g IIuo fao, by Tan Id (see p, 49). Yiian dyn. — 
P. med. 17. 

217. g ^ J mi. A medical work by Tmi J£H (see p. 49). 
Yuan dyn. — P. med, 17. 

218. A -work with the same title by Fin Jm (see No. 916). 
Ming dyn. — P. med. 19. 

219. ^ ^ I fang stlan yao, by JU ^ ^ Chou 
ts^ai, styled also JS] ^ 5^ Chou Liang ts'ai Ming dyn.— P. med. 
18 .— S.‘'k. CV. 16. 

220. ^ I fa'nO c¥e.n(i, by % g Sun Yun 

Men. Yuan dyn. — P. med. 18.— S. K. OV. 14, 

221. ^ IE flj cheng cMnan, by ^ ^ Tu Fuan* 

Ming dyn.— P. med. 18,— S. K. CV. 20. 

222. ^ ^ I hio fa ming, by Tung Y%mn (see p, 48). 
Yuan dyn. — P. med. 16. 

223. ® ^ li 0 i hio hang mu. Ming dyn. — P. med, 18.— 
Tung i pao kien 7. 

224. ^ ® Y hio liH yiian, by Chang Kie ku (see p. 48). 
Kin dyn.— P. med. 16. 

225. ^ f J FMa ta fa, hj Wang Hal ts^ang(sQe^.iS). — 

P. med. 16. — Tung i pao kien 6. 

SHY Men. Mirror of Medicine, by g |g Eung Sin. — 
P, med. 16. — Tung i pao kien 8. 

S fS ^ I Mng siao hio, by Liu Shun (see No. 1105). 
Yuan dyn. — P. med. 18. 
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228. ^ ^ hj Wang Mai U^ang {m% 

p. 48). — P. med. 16.— Wylie ?9 states that the author wrote 
previous to the year 1241, hut according* to the P, and the Tung 
i pao Men he lived during the Mongol period. 

229. ^ ^ y(^o. A medical work hy ^ g 

Wang Sly prefect of T^ai yuan fa, died 1488. Biogr., Ming shi 
174. — P. med. 18. — Tung i pao kien 7 . 

230. ^ A history of Medicine, apparently hy ^ 

L% Lien. Ming dyn.— P. med. 15.— S. K. CV. 19. 

231. ^ Ilf; I shuOf hy 5 ^ Jg. Chang Kao, Sung dyn.— P. med. 
16.— S. K. K. X. 10. 

232. I]an fu. See No. 409. 

233. ^ Ilm. Ming period.— S. K. CXXVIII. 7.— There 
existed a work with the same title much earlier. It is noticed in 
the T. P, (10th cent.). 

234. ^ 1 ^ J — P, 88 . — Quoted in the Po wu chi (No. 637); 

thus a work of the Tsin period or earlier. 

235. IE Sien. Sung dyn. — 

P. 34. — Reprinted in the W. P. 

236. ^ I wu ch% hy ^ Yang Fu. — P. 25, — An 

author Yang fu is mentioned in the Sui lit. 

237. A work with the same title hy ;|j( jjg Ts^ao Shu ya. — 
P. 30. — The same is noticed in the list of the T. P. (10th cent.), 
hut seems to belong to an earlier period. A work I wu chi 
(without author’s name) is quoted in the Ts^i min yao shu (q. v.). 
The S. Y. mentions two works of this name, one hy ^ Ta^xao 
Chou of the period of the three kingdoms, the other by ^ 
Wang I of the Han. 

238. ® R I yii t‘utsan,hjYang Shen{sQQl^o.7Q ^). — 
P. 26.— S. k! K. XII. 25. 

239. g / yilan, hy ||} Liu King shu. Liu Sung dyn. 
(5th cent.).— P. 24.— S. K. K. XIV. 31. 

240. ^ ^ I chan. A treatise on Divination, hy Mng 
Fang. First cent. B. C. — P. 33. — S. K. K. XI. 17. — Reprinted 
in the H. W. — Mayers 270a. 

241. ^ ^ him fang. Medical prescriptions, hy ^ 
Wang Shi. Sung dyn.— P. med. 17,— W. H. CCXXIII. 13. 
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242. ^ S ^ Book of Ghanges (one 

of tke Classics) j commented upon by 3£ ||5 Waiig Pi ■ of the 8rd 
cent. — P.23. — Mayers 812. 

243. ^ ||c i" Investigations of the Book of Changes, 
by ^ Q Psiao Kan of the Former Han.* — Beprinted in the 
H. W.— W. H. CCXX. 8. 

244. ^ f{'{ |g lehoukL Records relating to I chon (Sz^ ch^nan), 
by U Jen Yil of the Tsin dyn. — P. 30. — Sui lit, ' 

S pS IB ^ treats of 

the productions of the present Sz’ chhian and contains interest- 
ing accounts of plants. The author is ^ fg Sung K% A. D. 
998 — 1061. — Mayers 639.— S. K. X. VII. 23. — Reprinted in the 
T.TI. 

246. S ^ W 1® clihtan (I tu is a district in 

Shan timg). Author ^ Ch^enShou of the Tsin d}^. — T^ang lit. 

247. ^ Chou sku. Record of the Chou dynasty, 

also known under the name of ^ ^ ^ Ki chung Chou shu. 
It is said to have been found in the tomb of one of the Wei 
princes, together with the Bamboo Annals (see Xo.70). — P.29.— 
Wylie 23. 

^ ^ by ^ ^ Lu Wang yung. T'ang dyn.— 

p. 30.— s. y; 

249. I Ml a treatise on the culti vation of the Chry- 

santhemum, by ^ ^ ^ Huang Sheng ts^mg. 16th cent. — 
Wylie 121. — Reprinted in the Oh. descr. part VII. 4. 

S50. ® ® ^ Iwen lei tsu. A celebrated Cyclopaedia, by 

K It] Cu yang Sim, A. D. 557 — 645.— P. 81. — Wylie 146, 

251. ^ y Men ek% by Hung llai (see No. 1145), 12th 
cent— P. 82.— S. K. K. XIV. 84. 

252. jl; ^ y shuj by g C¥u CMeng, End of the 5th 
cent — P. med. 15.— S. K. K. X. 6.— See also No, 48. 

253. ^ ^ ill j!l IE ^ cMuan M. Description of the 

hills and rivers of the district of I tn (King chon fu in Hupeh), — 
T'^ang lit. 

254. ^ lYin^ehu, The Book of I, Yin, who was a 
minister of T‘ang, the founder of the Shang dynasty. B. 0. 
1766. — Mayers 283. — Han lit. 
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Je lio chL See p. 88. 

256. 0 I tl ^ IE H 3E 'M ^^'^9 ^ of the 

Tsin dyn.— P. 87.— S. Y. 

Ji ymg pen ts^ao. See p. 48. 

257. ii cAai chi cUfmg, by ^ Yang 
Shi ying. Sung- dyn.— P. med. 17.— S. K. K. X. 11. 

258. JV ^ I® Jen shen c¥uan, A treatise on Ginseng, by 

^ *5 M also styled^ |j|, Yue cli% a medical writer 

of the Ming period. — P. med. 16. — Ming lit. — K. XCV. 81. 

259. R 'I® nan sien Men cMmn, by gj || Chou 
Fei of the Tsin dyn. — Sui lit. — Reprinted in the W. P. 

260. io ^ Yimi ying. Yuan 

dyn.— P. med. 21.— S. K. CV. 18. 

il -B ^ M ^ ^y Chao Ki tm.mg. 

Ming dyn. — P. med. 19. 

262. '(^ f ^ ^ ^ shi ts^in^ by ^ jE Ts^ung 

cheng, liter, name ^ fjj YkP ho, a celebrated physician during 
the Kin period (12th cent.). Biogr., Kin shi 131. — P. med. 16. — 
Tung i pao kien 6. — The P. generally quotes this author by his 
cognomen Ts^nng cheng, 

268. ^ ^ Kafi wen lu, by ^ g5^ Zi Fien. Sung dyn. — 
P. 26. — S. Y. — Reprinted in the W. P. 

268<^. X^al pao Pen ts^ao. See p. 46. 

264. % 5c X iS ^ yuan Fien pao i shi. Matters 
omitted in the annals of the reigns of K^ai yuan and Then 
pao (first half of the 8th cent.), by ^ ^ Wang Jen yil. 
Wu tai period.— P. 26.— S. K. K. XIV. 17. 

265. ^ H Fan shu lu. A treatise on the Sweet Potato 

(Batatas edulis), by Lu Yao. End of the 18th cent. — Re- 

printed in the C. T. 

266. 'll* ^ JJc Farbshu shu. A treatise on the Sweet Potato. 
Sii Fuang Mi (see p. 82) of the Ming dyn. wrote a preface to it. — 
T. LIV. 

267. Fan ying king. Sung dyn. — Reprinted in the 
W. P. 

^ li H Fan ying Id ts^ung chi, by Chang Hua 

(see No. 687). Tsin dyn.— P. 28.— S. K. CXXX. L 

■ ’ 
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269. Eansu thing cliL See p. 89. 

270. 5^1 ^ IE K^an mm clieng t J H i® ^ Shi ku» 

7th cent. — P. 82. — Mayers 912. 

271. dt cli-vmi. Biographies of celehrated 

scholars, by ^ Huang fu 3IL A. D. 215— 282.— Wylie 

28. — Mayers 216. — Reprinted in the H. W. 

272. ^ E H Eeng ki pieuy by f | fg Ytio Fu. Ming dyn,— 
P. 35. — Ming lit. ' 

273. Keng sin gil ts^e. See p. 53. 

274. 'M, Ki Ohang Sid c¥e (see 

No. 687)^ Ming dyn.— P. med. 19.— k £ CV. 22. 

275. ^ Ei tdu pien (the third character is sometimes 
changed for ^ chang or ts^ao). An ancient dictionary, by ^ 

S/d Yuy who lived under the reign of Han Yuan Ti. B. C. 48 — 
32.— P. 27.— Han lit.— S. K. K. IV. 18. 

276. If llij fH ^ Ei feng peiliifang. Medical prescrip- 
tions, by Qumg JuL A. D. 1138.— P. med. 17.— W. H. 
CCXXIII. 9. 

S^7. If %ji ^ Ki lepim. Sung dyn. — S. K. K. XIV. 25. 

278. Ki chung elm shu. See No. 70. 

279. Ki chung Chou sku. See No. 247. 

280. §1^ Ki t^an lu. T^ang dyn. — S. K. K. XIV, 32. 

281. ^ ^ H A'i yiie tsi^ by ]|| ^ Iliuncj Fai ku (cog- 
nomen Ki yiie). Yuan dyn.— P. 37. — S. K, OXLIII. 12, 

282. ^ T%ng dyn.-T. 

283. IE ^ ^ Ki ski chu, T^angdyn. — Reprinted in the W. P. 

284. Ki fu thing cliL See p. 87. 

285. Kh km eJduan. See Nos. 33, 246. 

286. Ki shen hi, by ^ Su Huan of the Southern 
T^ang (10th cent.).— P, 24.— S. K.'k. XIV. 33. 

The W. P. reprints a treatise with the same title by ^ 
Y%mg Fao. T^ang dyn. 

287. §1^ ^ IE Kh meng hi, by H Ku Eai chi of the 

Tsin dyn — Sui lit. — S. Y. — Reprinted in the W, P. 

288. ^ ^ Kh Man tshing siao, a work which seems to 
treat of some Southern aborigines, by ^ Chu Fu, Sung dyn. — 
P. 3L— H. K. 11. 27. 
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289. ^ ^ ^ K^iUi fang, Medical prescriptions^ % S 
Hia Te {litet, name ^ ^ Tsz^ i)- Sung* dyn.— P. nied. 20.-l. 
S. K cm. 42. 

290, K^i Fo king. See note 12 (1). 

^91. ^ ^ by Chang Kie hu (seep. 48). — P.med.16. 

292. ^ f J Kia eh^uanfang. Medical prescriptions, by ^ ^ 

Sii med. 19. — Sui lit. 

293. ^ f|| Kia hun^ by i^uL 6tli cent.— 

P. 27.— Wylie 127. — Reprinted in the H. W. 

294. ^ liia ts^ang fang. Medical prescriptions, by 

ii Fan, Sung* dyn. — P.med.l7.— W.H. CCXXIII. 10. 

^95. ^ $^ Kia hm lu, by gi] ^ ^ Liu Til si (liter, name 

^ ^ Pm T^ang dyn.— P. 36.— S. K K. XV. 15. 

^96. ^ ^ Ifia 2 /^ te chi^ by Kiaoig Hiufu, 

A. D. 1062.— P. 37.— Wylie 156. 

296a. Kia yu Pu chu Pen ts^ao. See p. 46. 

297. ^ 2a Kia i hing, hj Huang fu Mi (see No. 271).— 
P. med. 15.— S. K. K. X. 5. 

298. ^ ^ Kia shi Fan lu. End of the lOth cent— 

S. K. KfxiV. 17. 

299. {i ^ Kiang lin hi tsa chi. The same as No. 

296.— P. 37. 

^90. IB Kiang ling hi. Records of Xiang ling (the 

present Xing chon fu in Hu kuang). Frequently quoted in 
Chinese botanical works. This title appears in the list of the T. 
(1 0th cent.), but the work is probably of earlier date. 

^91. IX ® S*] $M Kiang nan pie lu. Account of Kiang nan (tbe 
present Kiang si), by ^ ^ CKen P^eng nien. Beginning 
of the lltb cent.— P. 31.— S. K. K. VI. 24. 

302. Kiang nan t^ung chi. See p. 89. 

S93. IX ^ ^ Kiang piao ch^uan, — T^ang lit. 

304. Kiang si t^ung chi. See p. 90. 

805, IX ^ Kiang Yen tsi. Collection of tbe writings of 
Kiang Ten (see No. 513a). 6th cent. — P. 27. — Wylie 182. 

306. ^ Kiao choud wu chi. Account of remark- 

able objects in Kiao cbou (Northern part of tbe present Annam), 
by Tang Fu (see No. 236). — Sui lit. 
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306ff. ^ il-H IE Kiao ehmi M, Records of Kiao cli^ (see 
No. 806), by gij Liu JEu, ¥L Probably .,4tb, or 5th 

cent. — P. 80.— 'Quoted in the Ts^i min yao sbu (q. v.). 

807. ^ if 'Po yii- Misg djn. — P, 37.— S. K. 

CXCVII. 28.: 

808. H Kie sing yiL Ytian djn. — Iv, and T. 

809. ^ f J? Kie c¥ a hd cJdao, Treatise on the Teas 
produced on the Kie hills near Hu chon (Che Idang), by ^ ^ 
3Iao Siang, 17th cent. — Wylie 119. — Reproduced in the C. T. 

810. 5|i If P^- Ming djn. — S. K, 

CXXVIll. 22. 

811. 41 Kde clmng fang ^ by ^ Iln Miao tsung.. 

P. med. ik — Thing lit. 

The P. 13 notices a treatise with the same title by Tsden I (see 
No. 782). Sung dyn. 

812. ^ ^ IE Kisn ¥ang Id, Records of Kien k^ang, which 
in the 5th cent, was the name for the present Nan king. The 
work must therefore be a ])roduction of that period. 

318. ^ ^ ^ tsHlan hu ^ning fang ^ by 

^ Yang THd siu. Sung dyn. — P. med. 17.— W. H. 

ccxxm. 4. 

814. ;^|J ff liien nan fang 7mi lio, A treatise on the 

productions of Kien nan (the present Se’ chhian), by Clden Li (see 
No. 188). Sung dyn.— S. E. K. VII. 28. 

815. ;0f] ’ff ^ Kien 7ian fang ivu tsan (see the preced- 
ing), by iSung JPi (see No. 245).— P, 28. — S. K. K. VII. 28. 

816. ^ ilif Kien min g shu, by ^ ^ Kdu Kuang tdng. 

Wu tai period.— S. K. K. XIII. 6. 

817. ^ ^ ^ "jf Kien yao tsi clmng fayig. Medical pre- 
scriptions, by Ghoti Ting, a physician of the 11th cent. — 

P. med. 14.-1'W. H. CCXXlfL 1. 

818. f £ Ap ^ ^ K^wnldun'piyilny by K% sien (see p. 58). 
Ming. — P. med. 18. 

819. ir|| ^ ^ KHen¥un sheng % by KHi sien (see p. 58), 
Ming. — P. med. 18. 

820. ^ ^ simg chan,— Y, 85.— Sung lit, (As- 

tronomy). 
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3^1. ^ ff ^ ^ Kin cTmng Ian pu. A treatise on the hr> 
flower (Gymbidmm and other orchidaceous plants) hr L 

Clmo 8h heng. Sung dyn. -Reprinted in the T. LXxIlIltS 
the K. XLIV.—S. K. K. XII. 24. and 

?? ^ translation 

of the Golden Light Sutra, made in the beginning of the 4th 
cent— P. 17.— Dr. Edkins’ Chin. Buddh. p. 109. 

® S Man. The original work w-i® 

was issued by Taz Yuan li (see No. 37).— P. med. 18.— S. X. X. 

324. # H ^ Am 7iid zjao lio. A medical treatise, bv 
Chang Chung hng (see note 12 [5]).— P. med. 1.5.— Wylie 82. ^ 

325 ^ H 3E gj :;§r Kin Mi yu hanfang. Medical prescrip- 
tions, by Chang Chung king (see note 12 [5]).— P. med. 13. 

326. ^ Jj| m Am ling U hi Records of Xin ling, which 

m the T‘ang period was the name for the present Nan Hng 

Sung lit (Geography). Probably of earlier date. 

327. ^ Kin lou tsz’. A historical treatise, by the Em- 

peror ^ X ^ Liang YOan Ti (A. D. 552-555), previously 
called A— P. 35.— Wylie 127. ^ ^ 

328. ^ ^ m Kin luan mi hi. T'ang dyn. — W. H. CXCVI. 
5. — Reprinted in the W. P. 

329. ^ m JTm 7)1671 kL T^ang* djn.' — P. 82. S. Y. 

329a. ^ A'm sin. History of the Xin dynasty A D 
1115-1234.-Wylie 19. ^ ' 

III! ^ IB ^ TCin siu wan hua hu. End of the 12th 
cent. — Quoted sometimes under the name of JFan hua M~ 
P. 32.-S. X. CXXXV. 35. 

331- # ^ ® Kin cMung shu. A treatise on Birds and 
Insects, by^ a jg Yilan Ta te. Beginning of the 16th cent.— 
P. 28.— S. K. CXVI. 43. 

332. ^ Kin hing. A treatise on Chinese Birds, by 

Shi Kuang, an author of the Chou dyn.-Commented upon by 
Chang Hua (see No. 687) in the 8rd cent.— P. 28.— Han lit-- 
Wyhe 123.— Reprinted in the H. W. 
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. S33. . IfiJ 15 Sing eJmt H., , Acco«iit' of King' eliou (tlie 
present Hiipeli)^ by CSeng Hung cld. Stii cent. — ^ 

P. 25.— Sni lit ‘ , 

... Tills is probably the same work which is quoted in theT’s^i min 
jao sim (q. v.) as ^ fg Kwg eliou fM ti.kk': 

334. J|| ^ Emg ckhtmi td, by g H S'ang Skim cliL 

Ming dyn,— P. 39..— S. K. K. XVIII. 34. ' 

■835. King Im Imi sliL Song dyn, — T. 

336. 'Jil ^ ^ 15 Sing Tdn sni sJd ki A calendar of the 

popular customs throughout the year in King* and Tshi (Hu kiiang), 
by ^ Tsung Sm. 6th cent, — P, 25. — Wylie 45. — Eeprinted 
intheH. W. 

337. ^ ^ Sing yang i wu ehL On remarkable pro- 
ductions of King' and Yang (Hu nan and the regions south of tlie 
lower Yang tsa’ kiang), by ^ Sie Yung, — P. 30. — According 
to the W. P, Sie Yung was an author of the T^ang. 

338. Sing yen fang. Medical prescriptions; by Giden 
Ji hua (see jNo. 795). Sung dyn. — P. med. 18. 

A collection with the same title is noticed P. med. 14. Author 
^ ^ Pwn, Sung dyn.— W. H. CCXXIII. 12. 

339. g It: H :35r •K'% yen Hang fang, by ^ || Tsou Fu. 
Ming dyn. — P. med. 19. — Tung i pao kien 7. 

^^3. King sin lu^ by ^ ^ Stmg Kta, a celebrated 

physician of the T^ang dyn* (7th cent.). See biography, T^ang 
shu 252. — P. med. 16., 

841. gi ^ Kto kH km, by gl Shen sU, styled also ^ |® 
M.d shL-S. med. 14.— P. XIIL 58 Shen shi is mentioned as an 
author of the Tung Tsin (4th cent.). 

A work with the same title, belonging to the T^ang period, is 
noticed in the T^ang lit 

642. 15 Kiu ehou M. An account of the ancient nine 

provinces of China, apparently by ^ Mo J en, — P. 25. — In 
the San kuo chi 9 is the biography of an author Mo Yen^ 
Srd cent. 

348. Kiu hm shan lu. An account of the mountain 

Kiu hua (see Appendix 17), by Ckoti Pi ta (^bq 'Nq, 61). — Re- 
printed in the Yu ming shan ki (q. v.). 
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il ® if ^ pf te.— P, 29.»«» 

Sung lit.— H. K. X. 51 (Taoist works).- — Mayers p. 846. 

ji or yx ® ^ jg Yuan f eng Km 

yii cMy a Description of China, by 3£ Wang Ts^%in. Published 
A. D. 1080.— W. H. CCIV. 4. 

346. Km liuang pen ts^ao. See p. 49. 

347. ^ J^^ Kochilmg yiian. Inquiry into the origin 

of aihiirs and things, by X fl Yiian lung, 1652— 

1736.— S, K. K. xiv. 12.— Mayers 106. 

348. 15; Yo chi yu km^ by Tan Ki (see p. 49). — P. 

med. 17. 

■^T ^ til ^ J W SH Be- 

ginning of the 15th cent. — S. K. CXXIII. 4. — The Ming lit. 
states that an enlarged edition of the work was published by 
W Wang Kiln in the middle of the 15th cent. — ^The P. 29 
gives ^ ^ Wang Tso as the author of a work of a similar name 
( Ko liu lun ), which is identical with the above, as I have proved 
by comparing the quotations of the P. and the T. 

350. m Ko nni tmng lun, T^ang or earlier. 

351. ^ |g Ko hua, by U Chao Yiie, liter, name ^ 

I fao. Sung dyn.— P. 38.— S. K. K. XIII. 18. 

352. |ll ^ Kou hiiany by Smi Yii cK% who accord- 

ing to Wylie 133 was an author of the latter part of the 13th cent. 

353. [ll J jjiljj ^ Kou lou shen shu, by ^ JYan hung 

IVung, — P, 34. — Kou lou is the name of one of the twelve peaks 
of the Heng shan (Appendix 6), where Emperor Yu is said to 
have leltan inscription. — Legge’s Shu king, prol. 68. 

354. p ^ Kou hue, by ^ ^ Sun Chao. — P. med. 14. — 
Ming lit. 

355. 356. ^ Ku Idn chu. An examination of historical 

antiquities, by ^ native of Yen (Peking). Middle 

of the 4th cent. The work treats also of plants. — P. 26. — Wylie 
128 states that an amplification and elucidation of it was compiled 
by j|| Ma Kao of the Wu tai period, with the title ^ 

Chung hua hu Mn chu. — P. 32 notices a work with the latter title 
and gives ^ Fu lion as the author. The same author and 
work appear also in the T. P. (lOth cent.). In the Sui lit. the 
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author is styled H ^^ FuWtt ld, The,. K. writes his name 
^ Fu Kden, Compare also No. 1002. 

367. ^ Fu km In yen fang,. Medical prescrip- 

tions, by CfduTil sM (see No. 1066), — P. med. 13. 

858. ^ Fu kin ski hua. Sung djii.—P.. 39,.— S;, Y. 

859. ® Fu km sM lei ho pi. hr If M Sie 
Wei sin. Sung dyn.— P. 31.— S. K. K. XIV. 6. *' 

860. "iSr ^ ® fl Jfe Himig Ckmig. 

Ytian 63^. — The S. K. K. lY. 27 states that the authorship has 
been erroneoiisl}^ ascribed to ^ ^ ^ Mimrig Fung shao. The 
P; 27 writes the author’s name ^ ^^'^0 Fung wu, 

861. ^ jjf F 21 h fu. Yiian djn, — S. K. K. XIX., 16.~ 
There existed two earlier works with the same title; one is 
mentioned in the Sui lit., the other as a production of the T‘ang 
in the S. Y. 

862. II ill IS Ftt chu slian c¥a hi. On the Tea of the 
mountain Ku chu (see Appendix 21), by Lu Yii (see No. 4). — 
W. H. CCVL 2. 

363. ^ Fil p%i. A treatise on the Chrysanthemum, by 
glj ^ Lm Meng, Beginning of the 12th cent. — P. 28. — Wylie 
121.— Reprinted in the Ch. descr. part VII. 7.~-K. XLVIIL— 
T. LXXXVIL 

364. A treatise with the same title by Fan CFeng ta (see 
No, 388). — P. 28. — Reprinted in the Ch. 1. c. 22; X. I. c., T, 1. c. 

365. The same title. Author Shi Cheng chi. Middle 

of the 12th cent. — P. 28.— Wylie 121. — Reprinted in the Ch. 1. c. 
22; K. Lc., T. Lc. 

866. m Fu hi, A treatise on Oranges, by ^ ^ Han 
CFan chiy stjded also ^ Han Yen chi. A. D. 1178. — P.28. — 
Wylie 122. — Reprinted in the Ch. descr. part XV. 22; XVII. 42. 

367. ^ ^ ^ ^ Fa Ida pi yung, Ming djm. — P, 83. — S. K. 
CXXX. 3. 

ill ^ ^ cM. Ming. dyn. 

369. Fit fang fa hui^ by Tan FH (see p. 49). — 

P. med. 17. , V., , 

370. H U F^ii i sJmOy ^ ||c Cldu Yting. 13th cent. — 
p. 37.— Wylie 133. 
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371. Ml ® ^ treatise on CncurMtaceons 

Plants and Vegetables^ by Wan^ /SM mou (see No. 185). — Re- 
printed in tbo T. XLl. 

872. Jil Kua ti chi, by ^ ^ Wang T^ai of Wei, Period 
of tbe three kingdoms. — T^ang lit. 

873. ^ K^uan tnng Jixia fit. A poem on the k^nan 
tung flower (Petasites), by ^ jPw Hwn of the Tsin dyn. — 
K. XCVI. 22.— T. OXIX. 

374. ^ ^ Ktian tsz\ Writings of the philosopher || 
Knan Chung, died 645 B. C. — P. 34. — Mayers 293. 

375. Kiian yu lu, by 5i Bill IE Shi clieng. 

Sung dyn. — P. 33. — Reprinted in the W. P. 

376. ^ Kuang chi. An ancient work freqnently quoted in 

Chinese botanical writings, l^J SIS ^ ^ ^ hung, Liang 

dyn. — P, 26.' — Sui lit. 

377. ^ >H| |jl Ktiang chou hi. Account of Euang tung. The 
P. 25 quotes two treatises with this title. One is by H ^ Xw 
TF6^* of the Tsin dyn, and is found reprinted in the W. P. The 
other, by g P^d Yuan, seems to date from the same period. 
Both are quoted in the Tsfl min yao shu (q. v.). 

378. ^ ^ IB Kuang i hi, by Lo Shi (see p. 86). — P. 24. 

379. Kuang KHinfang p^u. See p. 70. 

380. Kmng si t^ung chi. See p. 91, 

881. Kuang tung fung ehi. See p. 91. 

882. ^ 3i fif SB Kuang wu king hi, — P. 26. — Sung lit. 

383. ^ Kuang ya. An ancient dictionary, by ^ 
Chang 1 (about A. D. 227 — 240), who enlarged the Rh ya by 
adding extracts from waiters of the Han dyn. In the reign of 
Sui Yang ti (A. D, 605 — 617), whose cognomen was ^ Kuang, 
the title of the book was changed into ;3|| -Pi? ya, by which 
the work is sometimes known. Chang Ps title was ^ po sM 
(Professor). ^ ^ Ts^ao Mien of the Sui dyn. added the pro« 
nunciation and commentaries. — P. 28. — S. K. K. IV. 16. — Re- 
printed in the H. W. — The section on plants is reprinted in the 
T. III. V. 

384. Kuang yu hi. See p, 69. 
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, 384a.. :^ |g ^l^ KttmgJ^u shankL A.cco.iint of the iBoiintein 
Koang fii (see. Appendix 23). Ming dym.— Yu min shan ki. 

Kni ekou f miff chL, See p. 91. 

. 386. ^ ...Am kai km chi, A treatise on the fruits of 

Southern China, by Fan G¥enff ta (see No. 388). — ^Eeprinted in 
the T. XV. 

387. ^ ^ Kni Jiai fs^ao ckL On the plants of Southern 

China, by Fan C¥eng ta (see No. 388). — Reprinted In. the T.^ 
books I. and X. 

388. ^ ® liai yii heng cM. A treatise on the 

geographical features, natural history, etc. of the Southern 
provinces of China, hy Fa7i CFenff ta. Latter part' of 

the 12th cent. Biography, Sung shi 386. He was a native of 
IFw liien (Che kiang). His literary productions are frequently 
quoted in Chinese botanical works. — P. 30. — Wylie 45. 

389. H ^ **• 34.— -H. K. 

111.24. 

390. 5 fS Awi lUf ® H Chang Tuan i Sung 

dyn.— S. K. K. XIII. 23. 

391. ^ Fui sin tsa ch% by Chou Mi (see No. 48).— 

P. 32.— Wylie 159. 

892. ^ ^ Kui king. On divination hy means of the tortoise. 
T^ang dyn. — P.28. — Wylie 106. 

893. H H ^ Kni fien lu^ by Ou yamg Ski (see No. 867). — 

P. 26. — Wylie 156.— The W, H. CCXYI. 7 notices a work with 
the same title by Sung dyn. 

394. ^ U Am i faiig. Medical prescriptions, hy gij I'g ^ 
Liu Kilan tsz\ Towards the end of the Tsin djn. — P. med. 14. — - 
W. H. CCXXIIL 14. 

395. Jip 5c fl (Geography). 

^^6. S lil M K^un shan hwn chi. Description of the 
district of K‘un shan (Su chou fii, Che kiang). Seems to date 
from the Sung dyn, 

397. ^ |g linn pu, A treatise on Mushrooms, by ^ 

C^eyi Je-n yil. A, D. 1245. It treats of 27 species of mushrooms 
produced at T^ai chou in Che kiang. — P. 29. — Wjlie 122. — Re- 
printed in the Ch. descr. part TIL 
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398. |f|5 P liun Imo cJiL — P. 32. — This is a GeogTa,pliY of 
China,, by ^ Cha'ng Huai of the Th^ng- dyn., according* to the 
S. Y. — The T. P. has a work Yilaii ho Kiln hio chi (reign of 
Yuan ho, 806 — 21), probably the same. 

399. Kiln fang pu. See p. 70. 

400. II g fj? Kiln shuji ch^ao, by £ H llf Kiu Kiung 
shan, Ming dyn.? — P. med. 20. — Ming shi 181. 

401. H ^ 13? Kiln shu sil ch^ao, by Ho Ts-2- 

yua% properly '(ij 3] S Meng ch^un, Ming dyn. Biogr.^ 
Ming sM 191. — P. med. 20. 

402. Kun shu tsi shiyiian hai. See No. 917. 

403. Kiln sui lu, by Ch^en Kiju (see No. 28), — S.Iv. 
CXXXII. 26. 

404. Kung fie. Quoted in the K. and the T. Probably 
a work by Kung Ckhian (see No. 626) is meant. 

405. JL *5" ^ In Kung ts^ Ma yil. Traditional words of 
Confucius, commented upon by ^ Wang Su, aboutA.D.240. — 
p. 28.— Wylie 66. 

^ Kung fung tsz\ Close of the 14th cent. — S. K. 

CXXIV. 13. 

@ ^ ^ ^ Beginning of 

the 9th cent.— P. 31.— S. IL K. XIV. id. 

408. P |g Kuo yiL Eemarks concerning the States of ancient 
China, by Tso Km ming, the author of the Tso ch^uan (see 
No. 89).— P. 30.— Wylie 6. 

409. ^ ^ 115 Kuojan fu, — P. 28 (in some editions of the P. 
we read ^ ^ ® Ijanfu)^ by ^ ^ Chung Yil, 3rd cent. See 
his biography, San kuo chi (Wei shu) 13. 

410. ^ Kuo shu, A treatise on Garden fruits, by Wang 
Shi mou (see No. 185). — Reprinted in the T. XV. 

^11- |§ Lanpu, A treatise on the Jan flower (Cymbidium 

and other orchidaceous plants), by Clfen Jen yil (see No. 397). — 
H. K, III. 6. 

412. A treatise with the same title by ^ ^ ^ Wang Kui hio. 
Sung dyn, — S. IT. CXVI. 33. — Reprinted in the K. XLIV. 

413. Same title. Author Kao Lien (see No. 903). — Wylie 12L 
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: ' 414. ^ P^ ts^ang^ by TmgJum (see p. 48). — 

P,.nied. 16. 

415. Lan yen. A treatise on the Ian flower, by 3£m 
Siang (see IN os. 809 and 411), — Reprinted in the C. T. — Wylie 12L 

416. Jlj) |g |g Lang Jman Id. Yilan djn. — S. K. CSX.XI. '9, 

417. ' J|g Lang ye man cldao, by ^ im. 

Ming dyn.— P. 8o.-~S, K. CXXVII. 13. 

418. ^ Lao Mo an pi Idy by Lu Tu (see No. 553),— 

Wylie 132. 

419. ^ ^ Lao tez\ The writings of ^ g* Lao Miln^ tlie^ 

reputed founder of the Taoist system. Close of the 6th cent, 

B. C.— P. 34,— Mayers 386. 

420. ^ ^ Lao chai fang. Medicid prescriptions, by 

^ Lahii Chi tL 7tli cent. — P. med. 14. — Biogr., T^ang 

shii 239. 

421. Lei Imng P^ao chi km. See p. 41, 

422* Lei hung Yao tuL See p. 40. 

423. H Lei Im. Ming dyn.— S. K. CXXXII. 7. 

424. H ^ Lei pirn. A dictionary, by ^ ^ &’ ma Luang. 

A. D. 1009— 1086,— P. 30.— Wylie 8. 

425. H U Lei slmo, by ^ T^^eng Ls^ao. Sung dyn. — 
P. 36.— S. X. K. XIII, 33, 

426. ^ 15 Long chai ye hua. Close of the 11th cent. — 

Wylie 131. ' 

427. ^ ^ IS Leng yen king. A translation of the Lenga 
sutra, made in A.B. 705 by a Hindoo monk at Canton.— P.87. — • 
Edkins* Chin. Buddh. 289, 

428. I® Li chipu. A treatise on the LicM fruit (Ne- 
pheliiim Litchi), by ^ ^ Te^m Siang. A. D. 1059.— P. 28.— 
Reprinted in the Ch. descr. part XV 1 1. 49 and T. CCLXXIII. 

429. Same title. Author ^ g| Sung Kio. Ming djn. — Re- 
printed in the Ch. 1, c. 56 and T. 1. c. 

430. Same title. Author ^ Ls^ao Fan. Ming dyn. — Re- 
printed in the Ch. L c. 69 and T. 1. c. 

431. Same title. Author ^ iSw Po. Ming dyn, — Biogr., 
Ming slii 286. — Reprinted in the Ch. 1. c. 73 and T. CCLXXIV. 
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432. Same title. Author gp g H Tmg K‘mg ts‘di, liter, name 

jE hie. Ming dyn.— S, E.. CXVI. 86.— Reprinted in the 

Ch. 1. c. 86 and T. 1. c. 

433. Same title. Author Pen tsiln. Ming dyn. 

434. Same title. Author ^ ^ ^ Huang Li keng. Ming dyn. 

435. ^ ^ 1^ Ai cM hua. Miscellaneous observations on the 
Lichi fruit, hy ^ Lin 8£ huan. Present dyn. — Wylie 122. 

436. ^ ^ % Li Miao po e¥uan. — P. 24. — lA Hiao go's 

biography is found in the Hon Wei shu (see No. 172) book 63. 

437. ^ ^ g -1^ At Pao cPen cVuan. — P. 24. — See T'ang 
shu 211, Biography of At Pao ePen. 

438. ^ H ill ^ At A shan Ui. Writings of Li I shan. T^anff 
dyn.— P. 39.— S. E. CLI. 10. 

439. ^ ^ -I'* Writings of At Shen. 

T'ang dyn.— P. 39.— S. E. E. XV. 18. 

440. At shi Yao lu. See p. 40. 

441. ^ -fc & Paipo td. Writings of At T‘aipo. 8th 
cent.— P. 38.— Wylie 183. 

442. At 7<t. See p. 33. 

443. if 51* *'• 4th or 5th cent. — ^P. 33. 

444. Li sao pien cheng. See No. 74. 

445. H ^ 7f: ic Li sao ts^ao mu shu. Commentarj on the 

plants mentioned in KHi Yilanh celebrated poem Li sao (see No. 74), 

m Wu Jen Me. Sung dyn. About 50 plants are spoken 
of there, — S. K, K. XV. 1. — Reprinted in the collection Chi pu 
tsu chai (Wylie p. 214). 

A treatise with the same name is mentioned in the Sui lit 
Author gij ^ Liu Yao of the Liang dyn. 

446. Li tai ti li chi yun pien Mn shi. See p. 69. 

447* ^ f B Liang Mng hi. Description of the two metro- 
politan cities of the T^ang dyn.^ ty Wei Shu. 8th cent. — 

P. 29. — Wylie 45. 

448. ® 0^ § lAang shan mo t^an, ^ J ® 8 CMen T^ing. 
Ming dyn.— P. 85.-3. £ CXXVI. 7. 

449. ^ 8 ^ Liang Kien Wen Ti huan i wm^ — 

P. 27. — By the Emperor Kien* Wen Ti (550—52). 
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■ , 450.,; Lianff sIm. ' History, of the' Liangs dj.Basty. A. D. 
502— -557; by ^ ,1^ Siao Ilmi ming. — P.2i— But the Liang 

sliii BOW extant is by ^ Yao Sz' lien. 7th cent. — Wylie 13. 

451. P & *5* ^ Yiang Sz^ hung tsz^ M, Chronicle of tlie,' 
four worthies of the Liang dynasty, by fg Chang Yiie. A. I). 
667— 730.~-P. 24.— W. H. CXCYIII. 5.— Mayers 32. 

452. ^‘I‘j ^ f Limig ehoti i mu ehi Remarkable objects 
in the (ancient) province of Liang (the present Kan sii), by ^ ^ 
JFmt Chen. — P. 30, — Sni lit. — The author lived in the 3rd cent. 

453. jlj |£ Liang cJiou U. Description of the province of 
Liang chon (the present Kan su). 4th or 5th cent. — S. Y. 

454. ^ fl| II Liao km eliou Men luy by ^ A^ao 
JfYn liiu Sung dyn, — P, 38. — H. K, III. 49, — Reprinted in the 
W. P, 

455. ^ ^ Liao sM. History of the Liao djmasty. A.D.916 — 
1125, by ^ gg Po t‘o. Yilan dyn. — P, 80.— Wylie 18. 

456. JjfJ |[jj ^ Lie sien cMmn. Taoist biographies, by gf] 
LmHmng. B. C. 80— 9.— P. 24.— Wylie 175. 

457. ^ Lie sing f u.- — P. 35. — Mentioned in the T. P. 
(1 0th cent.). Probably of earlier date. 

458. ^f] ^ Lie tsz\ Lectures of ^rj ^ Lie Yil J(Uu, a Taoist 

philosopher, early in the 4th cent. B. 0., published by his pupils 
and commented upon by Chang Chan, 4th cent. A. D. — 

p. 23.— Wylie 174. 

459. If # ® Lien fen t% by Jg; |i|{] ^ Hu Kang tsz\— 
P. 26. — The work and the author are mentioned in the Sung lit. — 
The name of IIu Kang tsz\ apparently a Taoist author, occurs 
already in the Sui lit. 

460. ^ |lj 12, Lin c¥mn M (Lin cIPuan in Kiang si), by 

Siln Fo UY of the Liu Sung dyn. (5th cent.). See 
biography, Sung slm 60. — P. 33. — ^T. F. 

401. Jlf ^ Lin chhian tsi, by 3E Jlf ^ Wang King hung. — 
P. 39. — The latter is the title of the celebrated scholar ^ ^ 
Wang A'n shL A. D. 1021— 1086.— Mayers 807.— S. K. K. 
XV. 38. 

462. H ^ Lin hai l wu chi. An account of remark- 

able objects in the department; of Lin hai (in Che kiang), by 
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^ CWen Yung, 5th cent , perhaps earlier.— P. SO.--~S. Y. 

This treatise is quoted in the Ts^i min yao shu (q. y.). 

463. gg |g Lin hai shut Pu M, by C¥en Tung (see 

No. 462).— P. 29.— Sui lit. 

464. 11* Lin i ki. An account of Lin i (Cochinchina), by 

M il M ^^'^9 f^'^9 ^^4 cent. B. C.— P. 80.— Mayers 689. 

465. ^ ^ ^ Ling nan i wu cJiL Account of remark- 

able objects in the Southern provinces of China, by Jg Meng 
Euan, Beginning of the 9th cent.— P. 25. — Sh. Y. 

466. ]if jj* nan fang, by 3£ g Fang ¥ing. 
T^ang dyn.— P. med. !?.• — ^T^ang lit. 

46?/ ^ JE ® IB Ling nan fen g wu hi. Account of the 
Southern provinces of China, by ^ Wu EH, Present dyn.— 
S. K. K VIL 26. 

468. ^ 1 ^ SI IB ^^^^9 Becord of the geography, 

natural productions, etc. of Southern China, by ^ Wu 

Chen fang. Present dyn. — Wylie 50. 

469. ^ ^ ^ h>ing piao lu i. Account of the natural pro- 

ductions of China, by p] f|jj Liu Siln. T^ang dyn. — P. 25.— 
S. K. K. YII. 28. 

470. ^ ^ Ling wai tax ta. Geographical and other 

accounts of Southern China and foreign countries, by ^ ^ 
Choxi E^il fei, 12th cent. — Wylie 45. 

471. S m Lm^ c¥u king, A work on internal maladies 
and the practice of acupuncture, ascribed to the Emperor Huang 
Tl (see p. 27), but really for the greater part the production of 
Wang Ping (see No. 204). — P. med. 15. — ^Wylie 78. 

472. ^ Ling yuan fang. Medical prescriptions, by 

C¥en lYun chung (see No. 510). — P, med. 14. 

473. ^ 19, IP, Lina ling tsung hi. Description of Ling ling 

(Yung chou fu, Hu nan). Sung dyn.— W. H. CGY. 6. 

474. /V iE cheng by ^ JgJ Chou Pi, accord- 

ing to the P. 27. — But the S. K. K. lY. 22 ascribes this work to 

‘O' Chou Po ¥i of the Yiian, whilst Chou Pi is mentioned 
there, XYI. 42, in connection with another work, as an author of 
the Sung, 
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, 475. S ^ a dictlonarj, fey . ||: ^^ It 

Ckm Hui tiefij liter, appellation |i] ilk te.— P.27.— S.li.K. 
IV. 23., . , , 

476. ‘/C ^ ^ ^ tdng ytin, A dictionary, bj ^ 

IFa properly iTfaf?. Ming djn.— Biogr.y 

Ming shi 282.~P. 27.— S. K. XLIII. 14. 

477. Lm t^ie, See No. 626. 

478. flP ^ “JC Tmng yuan e¥uan. Biography of liw 

T-'iung yuaUf a celebrated poet of the 8th cent. Liter, name ^ ^ 
2W hou. — P. 24. — Mayers 419. 

479. IIP J5 ^ Lm ihP Jwu Tuen id. Poems of Liis 

Tm9?g yuan (see IS o. 4:78). — P.88. — Mayers 419. 

480. §i] ^Ij Liu Ken pie c¥umi. Biography of Lm Ken^ 

who according to the Sh. Y. lived about B. C. 30. — P, 37. 

481. Liu Mu Jiuo chi lio. See p. 92. 

482. ^ TfC IE Ao yang hua wu M. Flowers and trees 
of Lo yang, the ancient Chinese metropolis in Ho nan, by JD ^ 
or jU Chou SiL Second half of the 11th cent. — P. 29. — Re- 
printed in the T. X. 

483. ^ IE Description of the 

Buddhist establishments in Lo yang, the metropolis during the 
Northern Wei, by Yang Milan chi, an officer of that 

dynasty. 5th cent. — Reprinted in the H. W. — P. 35, — Wylie 44. 

484. ^ ^ ^ IE Lo yang ming yuan M, On the Gardens 

of Lo yang (see No. 4^2), by ^ ^ Li Kofei. Sung dyn. — 
P. 29.— S. K. K. VII. 20. 

485. ^ ft IE yang mu tan M, A treatise on tbe 
mu tan flower (Pseonia Moutan) of Lo yang (see No. 482), by 
Ou yang Siu (see No. 867).^ — Reprinted in the Ch. descr. part 
XL 55 and T. CCLXXXVII. 

486. Same title. Author Chou Sil (see No. 482). — Reprinted 
in the T. 1. c. 

487. H llj |£ Lo fou shan hi Record of the Lo fou 
mountain (see Appendix 29), by JjJ ;2l H ■A’w Chi mei A. D. 
1051. — W. H. CCVI. 4. — A work with the same hame is mentioned 
already in tbe T. P. (10 tb cent). 
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488. H |I| preceding)/ by 

^ tt Cku Fa chen. — P. 31. — This work and the author are 
mentioned in the T. P., hut may he of earlier date. 

4:%%a, LoMe c¥a JiL See No. 995. 

489. ^ IfC H tIi If ^0 hm yilan Ml pu. On the Chrysan- 
themum in the garden Lo hiu (?). Reprinted in the Ch. descr. 
part VII. 34. Apparently a production of the present dynasty. 

490. ^ Lti Ting Itung chhian. An ancient narrative 
of ^ Sung^ prince of Lu (about B. C. 500)^ i-vhose posthumous 
title was Ting kung. — P. 24.— Legge’s Confucian Anal. p. 25. 

491. H ^ Lu sliiy by m Lo PL Sung dyn. — Wylie 24. 

^92, ^ IE i ki. A fabulous record by the Taoist priest 

ft ^ Xnmig f ing, 10th cent. — P. 34. — Wylie 160. 

But a work with the same title must have been extant in 
the 6th cent., as it is quoted in the Xing UHi std ski Id (see 
No. 336). 

493. 1^ ® ® If n^eng sliL Poems of Lu K%% meng, 

T^ang dyn. — P. 27. — T%ng shu 196. 

lE Records of Lii ling (the present 

Ki shui hien, Kiang si). 5th or 6th cent. 

ill ^ T/w 7ei. An account of the mountain Lii 
(Appendix 30), by ^ ^ CMen ling Mi^ liter, appellation ^ ^ 

Shun y a. 11th cent. — Wylie 44. 

There are several treatises bearing the same title. One of them 
is quoted in the Tsl ming yao shu (q. v.) ; two are quoted in the T. P. 

496. §1 ^ ^ ^ Lw shi e¥un tsdu, A collection of historical 
notices of the early history of China, by g ^ Lii Pu wei^ 
died B. C. 237, the father of Emperor Slii Huang Ti. — P. 23. — 
Han lit.— Wylie 126. 

49^* ^ henq. Critical disquisitions, by T *45 Wanq 

Cheung, A. D. 19— 90.— P. 27.— S. K. K. XIIL 15.— xMayers 
795. — Reprinted in the H. W. 

^98. Ill Lung cldeng lu. Historical records referring to 

the earlier part of the T^ang, by Liu Tmng yuan (see No. 478). 

499. II IX Lung kiang lu . — P. 38. — This is apparently the same 
work as that quoted in the Ming lit. with the title || H ^ $§, 

Lung kiang meng yu lu, by Pang Xin, 
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■ 500. , II Is! in P. 27-— Quoted im file IVi 

luiB jao slm (t|. v.). 

501. 0j Ma king, A treatise on iiorseS;, apparently.-— P. 28. — 

Sung* lit. 

502. Ha cVu thi pti. See p. 81. 

503. ^ til slian cliL Description of tlie Mao mountain 

(see Appendix 19)^ by gi| Liu Ta pin^ a Taoist priest of 

the Yuan djn.— S. IL LXXVL 1. 

504. ^ [I] Mao sJimi hi (see No. 503). published A. D. 
1062.— P. 3i.— W. H. GGVL 2. 

505. ^ ^ f § Mao fmg ¥0 hua^ by g Huang 

Mu fu. Sung dyiL— P. 27.— S. K. K. XIV. 33. 

506. Mao iS'M 7iiao slioti ts^ao mu c¥mig yil slm. See p. 33. 

507. |§ Md pu. Treatise on the ind (Prunus^ var. species)j 
by Fan CFemj ta (see No. 388).—?. 28.— S. K. K. XIL 22. 

508. li ^ E I# I£d Yao e¥en shL Poems of Mei Yao c¥en* 
11th cent. — P. 38, — Sh. Y. (Sung period). 

309. If} H Men ski sin kua, by § (Jli‘en Shan. 

Sung dyn.— S. k. GXXVIL 8. 

510. ^ ^ Meng ¥i pi t^ariy by ^ C¥en Kua. 

Liter, appellation ^ Tdmi cliung. Middle of the 11th cent. — 
See biogr,, Sung shi 331. 

There is an appendix ^ ^ Fu Pi K supplement- 

ary book besides, entitled ^ ^ Sii Pi t^an, 

511. ^ f|5 3£eng yii luy by Pang JTm (see No. 499). 

512. II jg 3£mn hua fu, A treatise on the cultivation of 

Cotton, with 16 engravings, published in 1765 by the Viceroy 
of Chihli. . 

513. ^ 4® |g Min eJmng U, by ^ |f Ling Su, T^ang dyn. — 
*W. H. GGV. 10. 

513«. ^ TfC 5^ Min chung tdao mu hung. Eulogy of 

the plants of Min (Eu kien), by Kiang Yen (see No. 305). — Re- 
printed in the T. IL 

514. ^ iEjc Min pu shu. A geographical description of 
Fu kien, detailing also the natural productions of that province, 
by Wang Shi mou (see No. 185).— S. K. LXXVII. 17. 
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515. ^ ^ Afin shu, A description of the province of Fukien, 

% ^ 5S; yilan. End of the 16th cent. — S. K, 

LXXIV. 19. — Accounts of plants found in this work are reprinted 
in the T. CLXXXII. 

516. g Miny i lu» History of celebrated physicians. — 
P. med. 16. — Sung* lit. 

517. Ming i pie lu. See p. 42. 

518. ^ [il IB Ming shan hi, A work on celebrated mountains, 
"^y i '5* ^ Wang Ts£ nien (see No. 736). — W. H. CCXV. 4. 

A work with the same title, published in the Ming* period, is 
noticed in the S. K. LXXVIII. 6. 

519. ill ^ IB 3fmg shan yu hi. An account of the cele» 
brated mountains of China, by Wa7ig Shi 7nou (see No. 185). 

520. ^ ^ Ming yuaiiy by &’ vyia Kuang (see No. 424). — 
P. 28. 

521. BJJ M 3Img Jiuang tsa lu, by ||5 ^ |g Cheng 

C¥u hui, T^ang dyn.-~-P. 26.— S. K. K. XIY. 14. 

522. ^ ^ Aling i tsa chv, by fj} ^ Wang Tsie chaL 

Ming dyn. (?)— P. med. 20.— H. K. YI. 32. 

522a. Ming shL See p. 135. 

523. ^ SI 3Iing tao tsa chi, by Chang Lei, Sung 
dyn. — See biogr., Sung shi 414. — P. 37. — S. Y. 

524. g ^ m 3Io chuang man lu, by ^ S Chang 
Pang hi. Middle of the 12th cent. — Wylie 132. 

525. ^ ^ ^ ^ 3Io ¥o hui si, by ^ ^ P^eng Ch^eng, a 
native of Shu (Sz’ ch^uan). First half of the 11th cent. — P.36. — 
Sh. Y.— S. K. XIY. 22. 

526. g |§ 3Io pu, A treatise on Ink, by Su I kien (see 
No. 53).— P. 29.— S. K. K. XII. 18. 

527. ^ "5* Mo tsz\ Writings of ^ § Mo Ti, a celebrated 
philosopher between the 4th and 5th centuries B. C. — P. 34.— 
Wylie 125. 

528. H ^ Mo king. A treatise on the Pulse, by Wang Shu ho 
(see note 12 [7]).— P. med. 15.— Wylie 78. 

529. by ^ ^ ^ Tai XH tsung. 
Yuan dyn. — P. med. 16, — S. K. K. X. 15. 
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530. '3Itt tan pa sku, Eiglit epistles on the mu tan 

flower (Pojonia Moutan), by ^ Feng mmg, Ming 

dyn. — S. K. CXVI. 82. — Reprinted in the Cb. descr. part XL 81 
and T. CCLXXXVIIL 

531. It :J5‘ Ip tan pit. A treatise on Pgeonia Moutaiij by 
Ou gang Siu (see No. 86?).— P. 28.— T. CGLXXXYIL— See 
also No. 887. 

532. It ^ yung ju chi. A classifled arrange- 
ment of the many varieties of Pagonia Moutan, by M‘m 

Silan. Sung and Ytian period. — S. K. CXLIV. 17. — Wylie 121. — 
Reprinted in the T. CCLXXXVII. 

533. yfc If Mu mien pu. A treatise on Cotton, published 
during the Ming period, with a preface by TFa??^ Siang Um (see 
p. 70). — Reprinted in the T. GCCIIL 

534:. Same title. Author ^ CFu Hua. Towards the close 
of the last cent. — Wylie 77. — Reprinted in the C. T, 

535. 3/?^ mien fu pu. See p. 81. 

536. |jc § ^ ^ Huan. 

Sung dyn. — P. 85. — S. Y. 

M ^ W M # # It] 

Chung min. Sung dyn. — P. 38. — S. Y. — Reprinted in the 
W. P. 

538. Ill Mu tHen tsz^ cMuan. A narrative of the ad- 
ventures of the Emperor Mu wang (1000 B. C.) on his journey to 
the "West. Said to have been found in a tomb of one of the Wei 
princes, in 281 A. D. — P. 24.— Wylie 153. 

539. ^ ^ Fan cliou i wu chi. A work on remark- 
able objects in the Southern provinces, by Wan Chen (see 
No. 452). — P. 25.— Quoted in the Ts‘i min yao shu (q. v.). 

A work of the same title by Sii Fiao (see No. 640) is quoted in 
the Hai yao pen ts^ao (see p. 45). 

640. |g ^ N’an chouM. Account of the Southern provinces^ 
by ^ Su Piao . — P. 25.— Work and author quoted in the Ts^i 
min yao shu (q. v.). 

541. ^ ^ ^ Nan cFuang M fan. Earfy part of the 12th 

cent— P. 3L— Wylie 157. 
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542. if 4s ^ Nan chimg cU (erroneously sometimes quoted 
as 4* ^ Churig nan cM), apparently a description of Southern 
China, by Ch^ang JOil (see No. 190). — S. K, LXXVIII. 10. 

543. 4s |[^ Nan clmng ya Min cJiL This, frequently 
quoted in the T., is apparently a production of the 4th or 5th cent. 
It is probably the same as the jf |‘I'I /V flS Nan ehou pa eJmng 

quoted in the Ts4 min yao shu (q. V.). 

544. « ‘Tvu chi An account of remark- 
able productions of the provinces of Southern China, by ^ 4* g 
I^ang TAm- IL 5th cent, or earlier, — P. 25. — Quoted in the TsT 
min yao shu (q. v.). 

545. IS Account of the Southern pro- 

vinces of China, by Sil Piao (see No. 540). Quoted in the Wei 
wang' hua mu chi and the Tsh min yao shu (q. v.). 

546. Nan fang U^ao nitc c¥uan. See p. 38. 

547. ^ |£ (see No. 

1125). 

548. fr fang. Medical prescriptions, by ii ^ 

Yang died A. D. 781.---?. med. 20.---Mayers 898. 

549. H llh Nan Pang hi Records of Nan k^ang* (in 

Kiang si), by ||j[ ^ Teng JBien ming (sometimes written 
SfS 93 ming) of the 4th or 5th cent. — P.32. — S. Y, — 

T. P?' 

The T. P. mentions a work with the same title by 
Wang liin chi 

550. § IB Nan Man Id. Account of the Southern abori- 
gines. — P. 25. — Sung* lit. 

551. f jf Published about A. D. 

975.--S. K. K. XlV. 18. 

552. IB Nan Sii chou hi, by Shan Kden chi (see 
No. 1041). — Sui lit. — Nan Sii comprised the Northern part of the 
present Xiang su. 

553. ^ ^ N'an Fang shu. History of the Southern T^ang. 

A.D. 937 — 960, by Lu Yu, 12fch cent. — P.30. — Wylie 33. 

554. ^ ^ Nan TsH shu. History of the Southern TsT 

dynasty. A. D. 479 — 501, by ^ ^ Siao Men, 5th 

cent. — P. 30. — Wylie 13. 
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555. ^ ® tufiiy l)j 51 ^ Oiimg. Heng q{' the After 
Han djn.— S., Y. 

556. S A # W ^ Chii, 

Ktmg^ pseudonym ^ ^ Sung dyn.^ — P. med. 

21.— Tung i pao kien 5.— W. H. CCXXIL 8. 

557. ^ It 'ii (?)— T. 

558. A ^ y^o.n yoJVeiftijm f^hSfan, Narrative 
of a lady Wei of Nan yo (Heng mountain in Hu nan). Seems to 
he a Taoist tale referring to the Tsin d 3 masty. — P. 24. — Sui lit.— 
W. H. CCXXIV. 8. 

559. ^ H NanYiie cliL A description of Nan Yile (South - 

China); by ^ ‘[g C¥en Huai yiian, Liu Sung dyn. (6tli 
cent.). — W. H. CGV. 12. — Reprinted in the W. P. — Quoted in the 
Ts^i min yao shu (q. v.), which refers also to a treatise ^ 3^ 

Han Yiie hmg. 

Two treatises bearing the title Nan Yile chi, by different authors 
of the Thang and Sung periods, are mentioned in the S. Y. 

560. ^ jH ?7“ Is 5y ^ Lu Jfia. B. G. 

200. — Quoted in the Nan fang ts‘ao mu ch‘uan (q. v.). — Mayers 437. 

d6l. Nan Yne pi hL See p. 92. 

562. H Na?i hmg, A work on doubtful medical questions, 
by TsHn }mjm, 6th cent. B.C. (see note 12 [3]).— P.med.16. — 
Mayers 558. 

568. ^ Neng kai cJiai man lu. Middle of the 

12th cent.— Wylie 128. 

564. ^ Nie p^an king. A Chinese translation of the 

Nirvana Sutra. A. D. 170. — P. 87. — Edkins’ Chin. Buddhism 

p. 108. 

Nmg cheng ts^nan slm. See p. 82. 

566. Nwuj sang i shi tso yao. See p. 82. 

MS7. Nun g sang f si yao. See p. 82. 

Nmg sang tHmg hue. See p. 81. 

569. Nmig sJm. See No. 35 and p. 81. 

570. il^ ^ ill 0 md shan chi. A description of the 0 mei 
mountain (see Appendix 36). Sung dyn, — W. H. CCYL 1. — The 
S,K.LXXVT.25, 28 mentions two works with the same title, both 
published during the present dyn. in the middle of the 17th cent. 
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li: F# ^ S Writings of 0% 

ymg Shi (see No. 867). — Wylie 185. 

572. Pa Min t^ung chL See p. 90. 

573. ^ Paishiyhj ^ ^ OA^ou Yuan. Yiian dyn. — P.87.-— 
S. Y. 

A work with the same title l>y BB cliao,Mm^ 

dyn., is noticed in the H. K. III. 60. 

o/Sa. lU® P^a?i shan chL A description of the P^an 
mountain, north-east of Peking (see Appendix 87), published in 
1754._S. K. K. VII. 19. 

^ ^ Pao lining tsL Sung dyn. — P. med. 20. — W. H. 

ccxxni. 9. 

575. ^ ^ P^o sheng yao hi. T^ang dyn. — P. med. 20.— 

S. Y. 

676. ^ ^ H P^^ t^ang Ahig yen fang ^ hj 

P] S Sung ski. Ming d^m. — P. med. 18. 

577. X ^ ^ ^ P(^o huopieni. 12th or 13th cent. — P.29. — 
H. K. IL 34. 

578. y P^o ts^ang lun, hy ^ Hien Yuan sAu. 

Wu tai period.— P. 25.— W. H. CCXXII. 7. 

579. *5" P^(^ ^ work on Taoist philosophy, 

alchimy, etc., giving also some accounts of medicinal plants, by Ah 
Hung (see note 12 [8]) of the 3rd and 4th cent. — P. 28. — Wylie 
175. — Eeprinted in the H. Wh 

580. P'^ao chilun. See p. 41. 

581. flE ti P^^ ckeng In, Pin Yu tsz\ Ming 

dyn.— P. 88.— S. K. LII. *38. 

582. :II^ ^ Pei An lu. A geographical account of Southern 

China, by Kvng lu. T'ang dyn. — P. 88.— S. K. K. 

VJL 23. — Reprinted in the W. P. 

583. :lt ^ ^ W P^^ nieng so yen, by Sun Kuang 

Aien. Middle of the 10th cent. — P. 26. — Wylie 155. 

ib ^ M M Sung dyn. — S. K. 

LXXV. 27. 

585. ^ PeisAL History of the Northern Dynasties. A. D. 

386 — 581, hy ^ 3S§ S b1wu.--'J^. 23. — Wylie 13. 
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586. . ^ ^ @ Pd fang dm- e¥ao: A ■ celelirated collection 
of literary productions, by ^ -ji: Yii Ski nan, ' T‘ang* dvn. — 

P. 8L~-S. K. K. XIV. 1. ■ *' ^ 

bS7. Peyi king, See p. 29, 

538. ® Pe7i sM fang. Medical prescriptions, by M fit 

Mil Shu wd. Sung' dyn. — P. med. 17. — S. K. IL X. 9/ 

5S9. If Pen ski shi, by lleng JlH, T‘an^ dyn.-— 

P. 23. — Reprinted in the AV. P. 

690. Pen tdao fa ImL See p. 49. 

591. Pen idao Jmipien, See p. 54. 

592. Pen ts^ao lumg mu. See p. 54. 

593. Pen ts^ao ho Jma, See p. 48. 

594. Pen tdao meng tsHian. See p. 54. 

595. Pen ts^ao pie shuo. See p. 47. 

596. Pen ts^ao ski L See p. 45. 

597. Pen Uhw dng ehi lei. See p. 46. 

598. Pefi tdao tsi yao. See p. 53. 

599. Pen ts^ao yen L See p. 48. 

600. Pen ts^ao yen ipu i. See p. 49, 

601. Pen ts^ao yin i. See p. 45. 

602. ^ IE jJE ^ ^ P^eng Tnu fu ski king. A treatise on 
garments and food, by P^eng Tsu. — P. med. 15: — Sui lit. — I am 
not aware whether the m^Ahical P‘eng Tsu is meant who is 
reputed to have attained a fabulous longevity. — Mayers 561. 

603. ^ ^ g fH P^eng cJf uang ji lu. Ming dyn. — S. K. 
CXXVIII. 20.— Eeprinted in the W. P. 

604. ^ Pi hiy by Sung MH (see No. 245). Sung dyn. — 
S. X. K. XIIL 16. 

A work with the same title by A? jw, Ming dyn. (see 
No. 28).— S. E. CXXXII. 25.— See also S. E. GXLIII. 80. 

605. ^ pu. A treatise on Pencils, by Sul Men (see 

No. 53).— P. 29.— S. E. E. XIII. 18, 

606. ^ ^ Pi him fang Meng Shen (see p. 45). T'^ang 
dyn. — P. med. 14. 

607. ^ 1^* Pi line. A treatise on the art of magic, by ^ ^ 
Tea 2Yz\ 2nd cent.— P. 26.— Mayers 745. 
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ii M- li by ^ ^ if r« Meng te, or ® x » 

Ye Ski Ini. Snn^ dyn.— P. 36.— S. K. K. XIII. 20. 

609. ^ H Fi M man chi. Sung dyn. — Wylie 203. 

610. P^iya. See p. 37. 

611. ^ PHya Itiiang yao. An enlarg*ement of tlie 

P^i ya, published in the Ming* period. — S. K. CXLIV, 33. — The 
P, 28 quotes a work of a similar name, perhaps the same, ^ ^ 
pH ya livang i. 

612. ^ P^i wei Inn. A treatise on the stomach, by Tung 
Yuan (see p. 48). — P. med. 16. 

613. Pielu. Seep. 42 and p. 71. 

614. ^ ^ III Pien liua lun, by Yil Pao (see No. 796).— 
P. 37. — Quoted in the King ts^u sui shi ki (q. v.). 

W. S: Wi ^ Ming dyn. — P. 34. — • 

Ming lit. (Agriculture). — S. K. CXXX. 5. 

616. ^ Pien huo lun ,by Tm g Yuan (seep. 48) . — P. m ed. 1 6, 

617. ^ PienTi^Hao fang. Medical prescriptions of 
TsHao (see note 12 [3]). — P. med. 13. 

618. ® Pin fni hi, by Ijf Chao Yu shi. Sung 

dyn.— P. 36.— S. K. K. XIII. 10. 

^ Piw// yuan lun. A medical treatise, by ^ 

Ch^ao Yuan famg. Beginning of the 7th cent. — P. med. 15, — 
S. K. K.X. 6. - 

620. p15 ^ ^ 3$* Ping pu shou tsi fang, by ^ H Li Kiang, 
9th cent. — Biogr., T‘ang shu 215. — P. med. 14. 

621. |g P^ing hua pu. On plants growing in pots, by 

SMMfg KHen te. Ming dyn.— S. K. CXVI. 36.— Re- 

printed in the T. X. 

622. ^ ^ P^ing sM. On the cultivation of garden flowers, by 
^ ^ Yuan Sung tao. Ming dyn, — Biogr., Ming shi 288. — 
Reprinted in the T. X. 

623. ^ ^ ^ ^ PHng shi yile piao. Calendar of garden 
flowers, by Pu Pen tsun (see No. 433). — Reprinted in the T. X, 

624. ^ f J P^ing ts^ilan ts^ao mu hi. Account of the 

vegetable productions of PTng ts‘uan (Kien cliou in Sz’ chhiaii), 

^ li IS f h A. D. 787— 849.— P. 29.— W. H. CCV. 

9. — Mayers 370. — Reprinted in the T. II. 
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,625., ',^'.'1^ ^ Po lim iting, A sjsteia of Confacia'ii dogmatics, 
Ij Fanku (see N>o. 941), died A. D. 92.-^P. 82.-^Wylie l2?.— 
Eeprixited in tlie H. W. 

626. ^ Po KHmg Im t^ie. — P. 81.— There is a col- 

lection of extracts, Liu tHe^ bj ^ ^ P^? £il i of the T^ang 
dyn. It was enlarged by ^ Khing Chhian of the Sung dyn.— 
s!k. K. XIV. 2. 

627. 1^ i? ^ P^ ^ha tsi, by ^ ^ Ck^en Hien ehmg. 

Ming dyn.— P. 89.— S. K. K. XVIII. 19. 

628. ^ ^11 f| Po fa mi Sung dyn.— P. 38.— S. Y. 

629. 1^ f f H fu. — P. 25. — Sui lit. — Po tse is the name 

of a fabulous animal. 

680. *§“ Jl| ip Po elfuan Mo Jiai A collection of the pro- 
ductions of authors of note, made during the Sung dyn. — P. 36. — 
H. K. III. 1. 

681. W — ^0 i siian fanq^ by T Wa^ig Sung 

dyn.— P. med. 20.— W. H. CCXXIII. 10. 

632. H |5 J ^ CMen Slang, a Taoist 

priest. Ming dyn.— P. 87.— S. K. CXXIV. 23. 

683. “§* Po ping fang, A collection of medical pre- 
scriptions, by ^ M dt sM).—P, med. li— 

Sui lit. 

684. ^ U Potsepien, fj ^^Fang Clio, Early part 
of the 12th cent.— P. 82. — Wylie 157. 

635. ^ M ^ M'u tan ski A treatise on the 

Mu tan tiower (Ptepnia Moutan) of Po chou (An hui), by Sie 
Feng slang (see No. 530). — S. K, CXVI. 82. — Reprinted in the 
Ch. descr. part XI. 86 and T. CCLXXXVIII. 

686. U § Po tsi fang, by ^ ^ Wang Kun, Sung dyn. — 
P. med. 14.— S. K. K. X. 7. 

687. ^ Po w% cM, Records of remarkable objects, by 
51 S Fhang Hua, A. D. 232 — 300, a native of ^ Fan yang 
(near the present Peking). — Biogr,, Tsin shu 86. — P. 25. — Re- 
printed in the H. W.— Mayers 16,— Wylie 158. 

688. Same title. Author ^ ^ Pang Meng, Tsin dyn.— 

p. 28.— S. K. CXLII. 42. ; : * 

689. Po ya. See No. 388. 
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^ Po h Jtien. An article on wild Silk produced 
from Oak trees. Last cent. — Reprinted in tlie Gh‘eng- te in cki 
(see p. 88). See my article on Chinese silkworm trees, p. 7. 

Qil. Pu Pi t‘an. See No. 610. 

642. ^ P‘u tsi fang, by Cku Siao or aiou ting wanq 

(see p. 49).— P. med. 1?.— Wylie 80. 

643. See p. 34. 

644. Mh ya cheng i. See p. 37. 

645. HhyaL S. p. 37. 

646. ^ ±-^ Sai shangfang.—V. med. 14.— Sung lit. 

647. H ft ^ ® San fu huang t‘n. A description of the 
public buildings in Ch'ang an, the ancient metropolis during the 
Han. Author unknown.— P. 30.— Wylie 85.— It is reprinted in 
the H. W. collection and is quoted in the Nan fang ts'ao mu ch‘uang 

(q- v-)- _ 

648. .r: fi ^ Sanfu ht shi. Historical memoranda relat- 
ing to the capital of the Han, written during the Tsin dyn. 

P. 30. — Reprinted in the H. W. 

649. H IE Account of the three great River 

Defiles. See Mayers p. 296.— Quoted in the T‘ai pfing kuang ki 
(q. V.).— A work with the same title was compiled in the Ming 
period (see Yu ming shan ki). 

660. H @ ^>'^0 chi. Memoir of the three kingdoms. 

A.D.220— 280, by ^ ^ Ch‘m Shou. A.D.233— 297.— P.23.— 
Wylie 13. 

661. H ^ ff San liu Men tsa sM. Sung dyn. — S. Y. — 

Reprinted in the W. P. 

651a. j;::. ^ i&siS eJien Inin cMvan. The story 

of San Mao, a Taoist Saint, who attained immortality, in the 3rd 
cent. B. C., according to the Shen sien clPuan (No” 694). The 
reputed Kou hu mountain (see note 12a), called also Mao shan, 
derives its name from this Saint. — P. 24. 

662. H ® ^ Su wen ten. Writings of the three Su .- — 

P. 38.— Mayers p. 301 (55).— The three Su are ^ Su Sun, 
and his sons Su Shi (died 1101), and g || Chi (died 
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H @ "O’ San ts^ai fti litiL A coinpreliensive cyclo» 
psedia, illustrated by nmnerous wood-cuts, by ^ Jjp Wmiff Jl^I 
Published in 1607. — Wylie 149. — The hotanical section of the 
work has little value, the accounts and drawings given of the 
various plants being' generally incorrect. 

654. H ^ ^ |£ Sa7i tsH lio hi. Tsin dyn. — Reprinted in the 
W'. P, 

655. ^ ^ f £ San Ts^in hi. On the three divisions of the 
State of Tshn (Mayers p. 303), by ^ ^ Sin (sM ). 5th cent. — • 
P. 32. — S. Y. — Quoted in the Tsh min yao slm (q. v.). 

656. ^ ligj San tujk. A panegyric on the three capitals of the 
three kingdoms, ^ Wii, ^ Shu, and || Wei, by ^ Tm 
8rd cent. — Biogr., Tsin shu 92, — P. 36. — S. Y. 

057, ^ ^ Sail tung chu nmig, A Taoist work, by 

^ m A(?.— P. 35.— T. P. 

658. H S ^ y^nfarrg, by ^ •= Ch‘en Ym, or ^ ^ 

C¥en Wu tse. Sung dyn. — P. med. 17. — Tung i pao kien 5. — 
S. K. K. X. 11. 

659. ^ If IP Sanyuchmpl Ming dyn. — S. K. OXXVII. 14, 

660. 1,^ Sa7i yii tien. Sung dyn. (.Q— T. 

661. H 7C 5i # # San yuan yen sliou shu, by ^ ||| ff| 
Li P^eng fei, or ^ 5^ |}| Li Ping feL Ytiau dyn.— Biogr., 
Yiian shi 197.— P. med. 20.— H. K 11. 30. 

662. |g Sha chouhL Records of Sha chou (Kan su), 
by |£ g Tmn Aw;.— Quoted in the T. P. (10th cent.). 

663. Ska'n hai king. See p. 37. 

664. ill ^ fp| Shan kia tsHng hung, by §| Lm Hung. 
Sung dyn.— P. 34.— S. Y. 

665. llj JJ ^ Shan hu tao pL Writings of Huang Ping 
Men (see JNo. 202).~P. 88.— S, K. CLXXIV. 33. 

666. il] ^ Sha7i Mi lu, by 3E Wa7ig Jfm.— P. 33. — 
W. H. OCX Vin. 3.— 12th cent, or earlier. 

667. ill j§ H Shan Ml sz’ yao. Apparently a work on 

agriculture, by ^ ^ Ts^ai Ju mou, Ming dyn.— P. 33, — 

ILK. 11.35. ' ' •' 

668. Shansif nngcU. See p. 88. 
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669. il{ ^ ^ ^ Shan t‘avg k‘ao su, by ^ m aiang 

Tsun liHng. Siing* dyn.— P. 36. — S. E. K. XIV. 6. 

670. [ll ^ ^ Shan fang sz' ¥ao. A. D. 1595.— Wylie 150, 

671. Shin Ui)ig fvng cliL See p. 88. 

672. ||J g Shan fan fang, by |§f ^ Sle Shi t‘ai.~P. 

med. 14. — Sui lit. 

673. Shan fan pen tfao. See p. 45. 

674. B /« V i5 ii ± Okeng Wang chi. 

Sung* dyn. 

H S fi Shang han chi ho, by Liu Ho Men (see 
No. 812). — P. med. 21. — Tung* i pao kien 6. 

676. ^ H Shang han lei yao, by Zp ^ |(gp P^ing Yao 

Ming. Sung* dyn. — P. med. 14. — W. H. CCXXllI. 13. 

han liu shu, by ^ Pao hua. Ming 
dyn. — P. med. 21. — Tung i ])ao kien 6. 

67^* S ik Shang han lun. A medical work on Fever, by 
Chang Chung hing, Han dyn. — See note 12 (5).^ — P. med. 13. 

679. IS S 3 III Shang hon ming li lun, by ^ ^ 
Cheng Wu ki. Ivin dyn, — P. med. 21. — Tung i pao kien 6. 

680- IS ^ ^ H Shang han shen yen fang, by 3£ 
Wa7ig Min. Tsin dyn. — Biogr., Tsin sbu 65. — P. med. 14. 

6S1- fi S # han shu, by fa Han Chi ho. Sung 

dyn.— P. med. 21.— S. K. K. X. 8. 

682. fS % I® ^ tk Shang han tsung ping lun, by || ^ 
P^ang An *sld, a celebrated physician of the Sung period. — Biogr., 
Sung shi 462— P. med. 21.— S. Iv. K. X. 8. 

683. fS il IS ^ Sha7ig han yiln yao, by ^ Wu SJiou. 
Ming dyn. — P. med. 21. 

684 ^ Shang shu chu shu. The Shang shu (the 

same as the Shu king, see p. 33), commented upon by f ^ g 
Xding A n huo. 2nd cent. B. G. — P. 23.- — Mayers 323. 

685. ^ Shao yao pu. A treatise on the Shao yao flower 

(Poeonia aibiflora), by gj] Liu Pin, liter, name ^ Kung fu. 
First half of the 11th cent. — Biogr., Sung shi 319. — P. 28. — Re- 
printed in the T.^CXV. — See also below No. 

686. S ^ ^ ^ Shao Yao fu tsL Writing of ^ ^ Shao 
liter, name Yaofu. A. D. 1011 — 1077. — P.39. — Mayers594. 
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687.., ^ if She shmg miao ynng Hjgieiiie 

prescriptions, by JS lit M Ming djiK — P, med. 

2L— S. K.,CV, 21. 

688. lip ^ ta Shen % M, by 3E Wang 34.— 

Mentioned in the T, P. (lOth cent.), but probably of earlier date, 

689. |l| ^ Shen i Imig, A iiarratiye treating of in arvel Ions 
tilings and countries, by Tnng fang So (see No. 464). — P. 25.-—' 
Wylie 153. — Reprinted in the H. W. 

690. ip §. t m a Shen i fit hiu fang, — P. med. 20, — S. Y. 
(Sung authors), 

691. Sheit mmg Pen ts^aa king. See p. 27. 

692. ||p ^ ^ SIie7i ming shi hi. Dietetics of the Emperor 
Shen nung (noxious food). — P. med. 15. — Sui lit. 

698. pp ^ ^^^'^^9- ^^Bperor Shen niuig’s 

rules reg'arding food. See No. 710. 

694. |ip f[il Shen sien chHian. Biographies of Taoist Im- 
mortals, by I£o Hung (see No. 579). — P. 24. — \¥yiie 175. — Re- 
printed in the H. W. 

695. |jp fill flS eld fang. Taoist dietetic 

prescriptions, by lio Hung (see No. 579). — P. med. 15, — Sui lit. 

696. pp f[l| jJK ^ sien fu shi king. Taoist dietetics. — 

P. med. 15.^ — Sui lit. — Quoted in the Ts6 min yao slm (q. y.). 

697. pp ig ^ Shen yin shu. A Taoist work, by XHl sien (see 
p. 53). Ming dyn. — P. 84.- — S. K. CXLVII. 39. 

698. Shen si f mg cM. See p, 89. 

699. ^ IS' ii Sheng tsi tswng lu. Beginning of the 12th 
-cent.' — P. med.- 15. — S. E. K. X. 8. 

700. ^ 11 gp ^ H #] ^ Sheng Tsu yu ehi In Ida ko 

wu pkn. Observations ot the Emperor K^ang hi (1662 — 1728) 
relating to natural history. Frequently quoted in modern Chinese 
works on botany. It is comprised in the Collection of K^ang hi’s 
Memoirs H fl ||;P ^ M yil chi wen tsi (S. K. K. 

XVIIL 45. — Wylie 189), and has been translated into French by 
Father Cibot. See Memoires cone, les Chinois IV. p. 450. 

701. if Sheng kin fang.— “2. med. 14. — Sui lit. 

702. yjc Sheng shui yen t^an lU. Close of the 11th 

cent. — Wylie 156. 
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?03. ^ SIwnff an Ui, hj \^ ^ Ya7ig Slien. A:D:i488— 

1559.---?. 39,^8. K. £. XVIIL 31.— Mayers 894. 

?()4. ShnujlmgfiL See No. 1117. 

705. Sh'7ig Idng ftmg chL See p. 88. 

700. SM chi t^ung slmo, % g 4^ Lou M 

ehiug, Snn^j^ dyn. — P. med. 16. — W. H. CCXXIII. 7. 

707. ^ H Ski i sin khig, by Tsmi Tin (see No. 12), 

T^ang dyn. — P. med. 15. 

708. Shi hi. On dietetics (noxious food); by Sim Sz^ mo 
(see p. 40). — P. med, 13. 

709. Shi liien pen ts^ao. See p. 54. 

710. Shi Imig, There are several works treating of food 
and bearing* this title. One is attributed to the Emperor Slien nung. 
See No. 698. 

Another is hj Huai nan waoig (see No. 193). — P. sub Shi sing 
pen ts^ao (see p. 46). 

Another by Ts^ui Hao. — P. 1. c. — Sui lit. 

Another by ^ Chii H.uan,—2, 1, c. 

Another by ^ JPq Li (ski P. med. 16. 

The Shi king (I am not aware which of the above) is frequently 
quoted in the Ts‘i min yao shu (q. v.). 

711. Shi liao pen Uhio, See p. 45. 

712. Shi swg pen ts^ao. See p. 46. 

713. Shi 7VU pen ts^ao. See p. 53. 

714. 11 ^ ic hi Mo ta cMeug, by % ^ if Mao Chi 
Jang, End of the 13th cent.— P. 32.— Sh. Y.— H. K, VJI. 36. 

715. 1^ Ig* Shi huaj by 3E Wang Chi fa^ig. End of the 

nth cent.— W. H. OCXCIX. 22.— See also No. 902. 

716. ||p H, ^ Shi hua Uung kui. Sung dyn. — S. K. K. 
XX. 3. 

717. Shi king. See p. 33. 

718. Shi Id fu, by ^ Wu Sim, Close of the 10th 
cent.— P. 36.— Wylie 146. 

719. :||: IB Ski Im huang U, by ^ CMen Yuan 

tsing. Sung dyn. — P. 34. — Wylie 34. 

720. Ski Id Mi, Ming djm. — S. K, 
CXXXVIIL lof 
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721. ^ H Shi wen lei tsU^ bj |£ |Sv C%w J/w Sung 

djn.~R 31.^8. K. CXXXV. 36. 

702. 1*^ ^ Ski nm Id yiian, A record of the origin of 

.nifairs and things^ by Kao Cldeng, Sunsr dw. — P. 32.— 

S. ,K. K. XIV. 3. 

723. Shi yen. yao yilan. See p. 135. 

724. -|- |fi[| Shi chou hi, or -|- |||| I£ai nei >^Id 

ehoti hi. A fabulous description of ten insular kingdoms, by Tmig 
Jang So (see No. 464). — P. 30. — Wylie 153. — Peprinted in the 
W. P. 

725. -f- H; Shi tao chi. Topography of the ten provinces 
(tao) into wbicii China was divided in the 7th cent. Author 

f| -g* Liang Tai yen. Close of the 9th cent.— W. H. CCIV. 3. 

726. ^ III If Jf Shi UHlan po kiu fang, by ^ Liu 
P. ined. 15. — Sung lit. 

727. -f* f!l{l ^ Shiyao shen shi, by ig ig* ^ Ko Ko Mu. 
Ming d}^. — His biography is given in the I lin (No. 233),— P, 
jned'21.— H. K. VI. 47. 

728. ‘lih Tp: Shi pen. Ancient historical records from the Emperor 
Huang Ti down to Nan Wang, written towards the end of the 
Chou dynasty. Sze via T^dm, the author of the Shi ki (2ncl cent* 
B. 0.), made use of this work. — P, 30. — -Han lit 

729. ^ Shi shtw. A collection of minor incidents from the 

Han to the Tsin, % fi] ^ I Ming. 5th cent, — P. 30. — 

Wylie, 151., 

730. ® M IE SM Si yil M. Journal of an Embassy to 

Western Asia in 1258 A. D., hy Liu Yu. — P. 31. — See my 

Notes on Chin, mediaw. travellers^ p, 57. 

731. 'U ‘p* IE Shi Si yil hi. Account of an Emhassj to 
Western Asia, by ^ CMen CMeng, in 1415. — S.K. LXIV. 5.— 
H. K. V. 21. — See my note^ on this journey in China Review'^ 
IV. 314.' 

732. 5 ^ Shi hu tsi, 'hj Fan C¥eng ta (see No. 388). — 

p. 89._ Wylie 202. 

733. Shi Jmyen yii,hj Ye 3Ieng (see No. 60S). — 
ax. K. XIIL20. 
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734. Shiming. An ancient explanation of %vords, bj 
Lilt: Hi. Post. Han djn.— P. 28.— S. E. E. IV. 16. — Re- 
printed in the H. W. . 

735. fs :f Shi tsz\ Writings of p Shi Hiao, a philo- 
sopher about 280 B. C. 

736. |g Shi iltL A record of matters omitted in the 
annals of the empire^ hj 3E ^ Wang Kia, liter, name ^ ^ 
Tsz' nkn. 4th cent.— Biogr., Tsin shu 95. — P. 24. — Wylie 154.— 
Reprinted in the PI. W. 

787. ^ ^ Shi hiao^ by Tmig Yilan (see p. 48). — P. med. 16. 

B mi fang, by ^ Wang 

Huang. Sung dyn.— P. med. 17.— S. K. K. X. 9. 

i ^ nung pi ynng. A treatise on Agriculture. 

Ming dyn., perhaps Yiian dyn.^ — Frequently quoted in the Nung* 
cheng tsHian shu (q. v.). 

740. ^ I J Shi hi. Historical Record by the celebrated historio- 
grapher Wi M ii Sze ma men. B. C. 163— 85. — P. 23.— 
Wylie 14. — Mayers 660. 

741. ^ ifl ^ ^ Shou tsHn yang lao shu (the first character 
is sometimes replaced hy ^ L^t^ng)) by ^ |j^ Chkn Chi. Sung 
dyn.— P. med. 20.— S. K. E. X. 7. 

742. ^ Shou yil slmifang^ by ICu sien (see p. 53).— 

P. med. 20. 

743. Shou sld thing ¥ao. See p. 84. 

744. gU Sho^l king. A. treatise on Quadrupeds, by ^ 
Huang Sheng tskng. Ming dyn.- — P. 28. — Wylie 121. 

745. g 1^ I i SJm ehi hi. A description of Shu (the present 
Sz’ ch^uan). — Quoted in the Tsfi min yao shu (q. y.). 

746. ^ 4* ^ IB chung huang hi. This seems to he an 
account of the province of Sz’ ch^uan. Author ^ Ts^ao Hio^ 
Ming dyn.— S. K. E. VII. 26. 

747. |f3 Shu hi. — Quoted in the Tsfi min yao shu (q. v.). 

747<2. Shu Pen ts^ao. See^ p. 46. 

748. ^ Shu ti chi. — P. 31. — Perhaps the same as the 

^ ^ Shu ehi mehtioned in the Sui lit. 

740. Shu iu ju. See No. 656. 
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?50. §1^^ |£ Sku wang pen isL Aiicienit liistorical' records 

of Sliu (Sz^' cli^uan), by Yang Hmng (see Ko. 106)^ wbo . .was a 
•native of Sba.: — S. Y. — T. P. 

HI IE ffi clieng ki^ by J[5 Lil ^leng.xd : 
Lin Suog dyn. (otli cent). — P. 34. — S. Y. — Sui lit 

752. Jj| g |g Shu i hi, A collection of notes on tlie Y'onder- 

fill, by Jen Fang. Beginning- of tlie 6th cent— P. 34.— 

But the work now extant with this title has additions of later date 
and is not the original.— Wylie 154. 

The P. 1. c. quotes another work with the same title^ which 
is the production of Tm CFung chi^ who lived in the 

5th cent. — His biogT..Nan Tsh shii 52. — S. IL CXLII. 43. 

753. Shu king. See p. 33. 

^*54. 3^ gf II IB Shu yilayi tm hi, hy Lti JVen liang^ 

or ^ Lti^Yung, Ming dyn.— P. 36. — S. Y , — Beprinted in the 
W. P. 

^55. M Wi SJmang liuai sui c¥ao, Ming dyn. — S. K* 
CXLIII. 16. 

756. 7|'v |M Shtd king. The Water Classic, a work on the rivers 
of China, by ^ gji Sang JFin, Beginning of the Christian era.— 
Reprinted in the H. W. — It has been commented upon by ^ 3 ^ jig 
Li Tao yilan in the 5th cent.— Biogr. Wei shu 89.— P. 29.— 
Wylie 43. 

757. tJc f| III IB Shut nan han M, by ^ '^^Li Kuan, Ming 

dyn.— H. K. V. 18. . 

7|C ^ 0 IB Shim tungji by Te Sheng, 15th 

cent.— P. 32.— Wylie 150. 

759. ylc § H Sliui yiln lu, hy Ye 3£eng te (see No. 608). Sung 
dyn.— P. 33.— A work with the same title hjYang F^u of the 
Ming is noticed in the S. K. CXXX. 4. 

7G0. ^ H Shut chu t^ang king yen fang. A coL 

lection of medical prescriptions, by ^ ^ ^ Sa kHen ts^i, — P. 
ined. 18. — In tiie S. K. K. X. 14 the name of the author reads 
a m K Sa li mi shi (probably a Mongol name). First half 
of the 14th cent. 

^ ii @ E 'S/jwj ymg t‘u U, hy ^ ±, Sun Jou cM. 
Lian- dyn.— P. 33.— Sui lit— W. H. CCXiV. i. 
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A work witli the title Shuiying t% by Yu Wen^ pnblisbed 
towards the end of the 5th cent./ is noticed in the S. Y. 

Slino fu, by |?^ ^ ^ T^ao Tsimg i, liter, name 
^ Kin c¥ eng. Ytian dyn.^ or early in the Ming, — P. 81,— 
Wylie 18G. — Mayers ?12. 

?63. SJmo wen Me tsz\ An ancient dictionary of 

the Chinese characters, by i?// 8hen. Close of the first 

cent. The work was laid before the Emperor An Ti A. D. 121. 
A commentary upon it was -written by Sil KHai of the 

T^ang.— P. 27.— Wylie 8.— Mayers XXIIL— S. E. K. IV. 19. 

IX ^ ^ Blmo wen U’£ yuan. On the origin of the 
Chinese characters, by Chou Pi (see No. 474).— P. 27.— But the 
S. K. E. IV. 22 attributes the wmrk to Chou Po Mi (see No. 474). 

765. 1^ ^ SImo yuan. A collection of anecdotes from ancient 
Chinese llistor}^ by Liu Iliang (see No. 211). — P, 35, — S. E. E. 
IX. 2. — Reprinted in the H. W. 

766. “g fSf y ho Mu shL Records relating to Si ho 
(Fen chou fu, Shan si). — Mentioned in the Thang lit., but seems 
to date from an earlier period. 

767. ® Si hu elii. Description of the Si hu lake near 

Hang chou fu, by g ^ T'ienJu cMeng. Mingdyn. — P.32. — ^ 
S. K. K. VII. 19. 

768. W M S to y% |i| % ^<^0 K^uan. 

Middle of the 12th cent— P. 36.— Wylie 128, 

769. W ^ Jfl IB M. A record of incidents at 

Ch^ang an, the Chinese metropolis during the Han, hy gfj ^ 
Liu Miny who lived about our era. — Reprinted in the H. W.— 
Others believe that Ko ILmg (see note 12 [8]) was the author of 
it. — The S. E, K. ascribes the authorship of the woi'k to Wu Kiln 
(see No. 806). — Quoted in the Tsfi min yao shu (q. v.). — P.31. — » 
Wylie 151. 

770. "If m Si UHao ye My by ^ ^ ILoic Tien. Ming 

dyn.— P. 35 '.— S. E. CXLIV, 10. 

If B Si yil chu hio chi. Account of Western 
countries, otli ceht., perhaps earlier.— Quoted in the Ysfi min 
yao shu (q. v.).— T. Pv 
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: '772. If Sit/uM. Accoimfc of the countries of the West, 

1)Y the Buddhist iiiank. -IhVt??? Cliuavff (or g Miiim 
IVafig).. First half of the ?th cent — Translated by Stun. Julien, 

?'?3. Si yil fn eM. See p. 95. 

77'^- J$‘ Jl if Sishang fu fa7i., A Taoist work, by ^ 

111 Yen. Sung djn,— P. S7. — S. K. K. XIV. 40. — lieprinted in 
the W. P. ^ ^ 

776. 0 5$ It 'ff Si Yen. ^liang fmig. Medical prescriptions, by 
Si Ye'll shan . — ^P. rued. Td.—Siing* lit. 

776. r|* II Sking ckung Id. (Ancient Siavg in the present 
Flu nan). Tsiii dyn. — W. H. CCVI. 2. — Peprinted in the W. P. 

777. ffg [if If* Suing slum ye lu. Sung dyn. — S. £. IC.' 

XIV. 20. ^ ‘ 

778. ;fg ^ Siang pel lung, by ^ Chi Chung. Han 
dyn. — P. ^'S. — FI. li. HI. 45. — Mayers 82 (?). — Reprinted in the 
FI. W. 

779. III III Slang Men shi yil. On wild Silk produced 
from Oaks. Present dyn. — See my article on Chinese Silkwonn 
trees, p. 7. 

S I EL Blien M. — P. 82. — T^ang lit. 

781. i|t ^ 'fj Siao pdn fang^ by ^ Chen Yen chL — 

P. med, — Sui lit. 

782. Siao rh chen liilej by ^ TCy liter, 

appellation (f|3 Cknng yang gComtphysidix^ Close of the 1 1th 
cent. — BiogT. Sung shi 462, — P, med. 21.— Wylie 84. — Tung i 
pao kieii 5. 

788. §1* Medical prescriptions against in- 
fantile complaints, by ^ Chang Hmn. — P.med. 22. — Sung lit, 

784. >1^ ^ If Slao Eh ya. A dictionary similar to the Rh ya 
(q. V.), by JL K'wig Fv, a descendant of Confucius, known 
also under the name of JL S Fling tsling tsz\ He lived 
about B. C. 212. — P. 28. — Han. lit.— S. K. XLIIL 1. — The Siao 
rh ya, reprinted in^the H. W., was commented upon by ^ 

Li Jitd of the Han. 

785. fill ^ ^ Taoist medical prescriptions, 

§1 H ^ Chang Sanfengi Beginning of the loth cent. — 

P.med. 19.— xMing lit. 
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^"86. S'm hm. New reflections, by ^ Zu Ida, about 

200 B. C. — Reprinted in the H. W. — Mayers 487. 

There are several works bearing- the same title. The S. Y. 

notices a Sin Inn by |b IZuan T^an, First cent A. D. 

The H. W. reproduces besides Lu Kia’s work a Shi lun bv 
Liu Hie, Liang dyn. 

787. ^ 8m shu. Essays on the Confucian doctrine, by 

^ H; Kia /, born ca. 200 B. C. — P. 85. — Wylie 67. — Mayers 
245. — Reprinted in the H. W. 

^88. Sin fa, A medical (Taoist) work, by Tan XH (see 

p, 49), — P. med. 17. — Tung i pao kien 6. 

The P. quotes ibidem a discussion on Tan Ki’s Sin fa by ^ 
Clheng Clhvng, and another by Jgj Yang Siln, Both probably 
of the Ming. 

M ^ 12 slieng Ian. An account of pere- 

grinations at sea, by ^ ^ Fei Sin. A. D. 1486. — P. 30. — ■ 
Ming lit. 

790. *[^ M ^ Sing li ta U^ilan, A collection of philo- 
sophical works. A. D. 1415. — P. 84. — Wylie 69, 

791. ^ ^ ^ Siu clieyi pi chi, A Taoist work. Sung dyn.— 
P. 26.— T. P". 

792. ^ fif Ifc P* ^ Taoist work, by || ^ 

Ting Tang tsz\ — P. 26. — Sung lit. 

793. ^ "jf SiU chen fang, by Chou ting wang (see p, 49).— 
P. med. 18. 

794. ^ ^ jSr !a 

Tung silan, Ming dyn. — P. med. 22. — S. K. CV, 16. 

795. ^ So svi 87.— Author fi :|t Ido, 

Sung dyn, — W. H. — The S.Y. gives as author of the work ^ 

CFen Ji hua of the Sung. 

796. jip 12^ Sou shen hi. A collection of legends, hy ^ 
Til Pao, who wrote about A. D. 820. — P. 24. — Wylie 154. — Re- 
printed in the H. W. 

The ^ |pi| ^ |g Sou alien liou hi is a continuation of the pre- 
ceding by ^ Taa TsHen, A. D. 365 — 427. — Y^ylie 1. c.— 
Mayers 713. 
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797. ^ Su C¥en lkmgfm}g. Collection of iainons 

•recipes, bj Cffen Eiia (see N.o. 510), with adilitionai matters by 
SU: Tung p^o (see No. 991). — P. med. 15. — W 3 die 78. . 

798. Su cho'u fu cM. See p. 89. 

. 799. ^ ^ ^ Sii Hmng shou Men. Writing's of Shi 

(see No. 991) and Huang Hhig Men (see No. 902).— P. 38. — ■ 
•Maj^ers 620. 

800. Hi IIH ^ Su hvi tsij by 3£ ^ Wang Li. Second Ijtdf of 
the 14th cent. — P. med. 18. — W^die 80. 

801. U ^ ^ Su Han shti. Appendix to the Han histories, 
by ^ ^ Sie CMeng. Period of the three kingdoms. — P. 30, — - 
S. Y. '. 

802. m Pi t^an. See No. 510. 

803. U f:f ^ Su Pa mu cM. A supplement to the Po wu 
chi (see No. 637), by ^ ^ Li Shi. Middle of the 12th cent. — 
p. 28.— Wylie 154. 

804. U yfc M. Su Shui Mng. A supplement to the Shui king 

(see No. 756), by Lu Yin. T'aiig' d}m. — P. 30. — S. Y. 

805. Ill jip fg, Su Sou shen /<•?*, by TUw. — P. 35. — I think 

this is the same as the Sou shen hou ki (see No. 796). 

The S, Y. quotes a Su Sou shen hi of the Wu tai period. 

806. If ^ IB TsHhiai M. A. supplement to the Tsd 

hiai ki (see No. 927), by Wu Kiln of the Liang djm. — Re- 

printed in the IL W.— P. 24.— Wylie 154, 

807. U ^ SilYUn fu Munyii. Supplement to the 

dictionary Ytin fu k‘un yii (see No. 1141), by 'gj J|| Pao Yu. 
Ming.djn.-P. 27.-S. K. CXXXVII. 29. 

808. ^ ^ 'jj Su Wen po fang. Medical prescriptions of 
Su Weji po, a celebrated ph^’Sician in the middle of the 5th cent. — 
P. med. 13. — Sui lit. — Biogr. Nan shi 52. 

809. 15: If; Silan cheng iw, by JL H M Lhiaoig Wan lu 
Sung dyn. — ^P. 26. — H. K. III. 10.— Biogr. Sung shi 418. 

810. Suan hua hien chi. See p. 88. 

811. fu ^ Siian ho Pei yuan hung c¥a lu. 

An account of the preparation of tea in Kien an (the present pre- 
fecture Kien ning fu, Pu chou), by ^ llmng Fan. Sung 
dyn.— S. K. Iv. XII. 21. ■ — . ■ : . “ 
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819: g HJ Siian rning faTig, bj g|] ^ ^ Lm Hmn mi ^ 
a celebrated physician of the Kin.-— Biogr. Kin shi 131.— He was 
a native of Ho kien. — P. med. 16 styles him gj] ^ Ziu Mo 
Men. — Timg- i pao kien 6. 

Pf ^ II fpf la Sd Yang n K^ai ho H.— P. 33.— 
Sung lit.— Probably a memoir on the Yellow River, referring to 
the time of the Emperor Yang Ti of the Sui (A. D. 605 — 61?). 

814. pg Sid shu. History of the Sui dynasty, A. D. 589 — 
618^ by IIJj Wei Cheng, 7th cent— P. 23. — Wylie 13. 

815. ^ M M- if slienpei hi fang ^ by ff? Chang 
Wen chung. — Biogr. T^ang shu 204. — P. med. 13. — Thing lit. 

S ^ ^ ^ Fang Miaoju, 

Ming dyn.— P. 38.— S. K. K. XVIII. 13. 

817. ^ ^ Sim pu. Treatise on Bamboo sprouts, by the 
Buddhist priest Tsan ning (see No. 67). — Wylie 122. — Reprinted 
in the T. CLXXXVII. 

81 8. ^ Sim t8z\ A philosophical work, by ^ Siln 
If'uang, 3rd cent. B.C. Commented upon by Yang Liang, 
T^ang'dyn.— P. 28.— Wylie 66.— S. K. K. IX. 1. 

819. ^ ^ Sting shi. History of the Sung dynasty, A.B,950 — > 
1280, by Fo t^o (see No. 455). — P. 30. — Wylie 18. 

820. ^ Sling shu. History of the (Liu) Sung dynasty, 

A. D. 420— 478, by CMen Yo, 5th cent.— P.23. — Wylie 13. 

821 . ^ ^ ^ ^ II Tmng sheng tsi hing, A 

medical treatise by the Sung Emperor Mni Tsung. A. D. 1101 — 
1126.— P. rned. 15.— W. H, CCXXII. 7. 

822. ^ ^ Sung Hui Tsung sliL — P.38. — Poems by the 

same Emperor. 

iJj |g Sung hno shan hi. Account of tlie Sung kao 
mountain (see No. 824). 5th or 6th cent. — P. 32. — T. P. 

824. ^ ill IE, Sung slum hi. Account of the Sung mountain 
(see Appendix 43), by ^ »||| Lu Ilm, T‘ang dyn. — P. 25. — 
T^ang lit. 

But a treatise with this title existed at an earlier date, as I find 
it quoted in the Kuang chou ki (q, v,).— The Yu ming shan ki 
reproduces a Sung shan M of the Ming period. 
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S SI IB ciHiang im ^ i§ 

styled also ^ ^ Li or Wei Sim, First half of the 

9th cent*— BiogT. T'ang shn 222. — P. 32. — S. K. E. XI7. 15. 

The W. P. reprints an article with the above title. Author 
tt ^ H T^ang djn. 

826. ^ ^ f£ 51 Historical memoranda 

regarding’ the Ein dynasty, by ^ ^ Hmuj Hao^ A. D. 1090 — 
1155, who was sent on an embassy to the Ein. — Wylie 26. — 
Mayers 198. — In the P. 33 the name of the author of this narra- 
tive reads ^ ^ Htmg Mai. But this was the son of Hung Hao. 

827. &’ chHian thmg chL See p. 91. 

828. &’ i huan. See p. 95. 

829. &’ ¥u W^iian sJm kien ming mu hi. See p. 134. 

830. UHlan shti tmy^g mu. See p. 134. 

831. E3 ^ ^ ^ S^^ min yile ling (the second character of the 
title reads {|^ in some quotations), by ^ Ts^ui ShL After 
Han.— P. 33. — S. Y, — Apparently a work on agriculture, as can 
be judged from the quotations in the Tsd min yao shu. 

832. sheng pen U^ao, See p. 45. 

833. 03 lit ^ Sz" Id yao, A work on agriculture, quoted 
in the Eung* cheng tsTian shu (q. v.). Yiian or Ming period. 

834. 03 ^ H 8z^ shipao king, T‘ang dyn. — S. Y. 

8z^ ski twan yao. See p. 80. 

836. Sz^ fi ts^lng wen kien. See p. 105. 

837. ^ ill IE kidng ti ki, Tsin djn. — S. Y. 

Ta Kuan Pen ts^ao. See p. 47. 

839. ^ 'S' ^ Ming hui tien. Description of the Chinese 
government during the Ming, published in 1509. — P.31. — Wylie 56. 

840. Ta Ming I Vung chi. See p. 87. 

841. Ta TsHng I Pm g ehi. See p. 87. 

842. :/c ^ jS Ye ski i lu (apparently referring to the 
reign of Ta Ye, 605 — 607), by ^ Tu Pao, T*ang dyn. 

The S. K. CXLIII. 4 mentions a work H IB Yh Ye 

ski i hij h}^ Ye7i Shi Im (see No. 270), 

843. ^ |§ Ta tsaopu, A treatise on Jujubes, by 

Liu Kuan, Yuan dyn.-^Biogr. Ytian shi 181. — This treatise is 
reprinted in the Ch. descr. part XV. 5 and T. CCXXIII. 
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844. f[| llj Jjv ho slian chL Description of tHe Pai ho 
raoiintairi (see Appendix 48), ty 0 Pien Yil Close of the 
16th cent.— P, 31,— S. K. LXXVL 11.— Wylie 44. 

845. Pat p^mg Huan yu In. See p. 86. 

846. :fc ^ M p‘mg hmng liL An Encyclopaedia 
similar in clmracter to the next, containing minor articles by the 
same author ( Lo Shi R 24.— S. E. K. XIV. 33. 

847. 2|i lip ^ Pai pHng yil Ian. A great Encyclopaedia, 
published by ^ Li Fang. A. D. 983. — P. 31. — Wylie 146. — 
See also p. 135. 

d<. ^ ^ hing. A treatise on military 

tactics, by Li Ts^ilan. Middle of the 8th cent.— P. 36. — 

Wylie 73. 

dk M ^ T^ai ts^ang hmg fang. Recipes of Pai 
U^ang hung. — See note 12 (4). — P. med. 13. 

850. :ic iff 5 M IE U^'ing sM pi hi. A Taoist work. — 
P. 26. — Thing lit. 

851. iff ^ IB U^ing U‘ao mn hi. — P. 25.— A treatise 

of h similar title by Pao yin hii (see p.43) is noticed in the Sui lit. 

852. Pai wan fit chi. See p. 90. 

853. ^ jlj ^T^aiclian hi. Account of the celebrated Pai 
mountain (see Appendix 51). This is occasionally quoted in Chinese 
botanical works. But there are several records with the above 
title by authors of the Han, Sung, Ming, etc. See Yu ming 
shan ki. 


854. ^5* ^ Tan fang Men yuan. An alchemistic work, 

IS ® 

855. Tan ¥% einfa^ hy Yang Sim (see No. 788).— 
P. med- 17. 

856. jf Ta?i kH sin fa fu lu, ^ Fang 

Euavg. Ming dyn.— P. 17.— S, K. CV. 24. 

8r57. Tan Mi tsuanyao, by f[| Ln Mo. Ming 

dyn. See p. 54. — P. med. 17. 

858. ifij? ^ Tdn ska pi Itile^ by 5:| ^ Chang Kao. Sung 
dyn. — P. 21), — The author is noticed S. K. K. X. 10. 

859. ^5* S M % W R Ts^ing Mia Uz\ a Taoist 


scholar of the Sung.- 


-W. H. CCXXII. 7.- 


-Sung lit. 
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860. U IS* If Tan yuan lu^ by F^?w^/SA^n (No. 703).--*-P.38. — 
Wylie 130. 

861. ^ H T^an pii^ by ^ 5^* Sun Sheng. Sung dyn.— P. 85. — 
S. Y. 

862. ^ Tan sou, by ||| ^ :|^ P^ng Yuan ying. Sung 
dyn.— -P. 35. — S. K. CXLIII. 8. — There are several works with 
the same title by different authors. 

863. ^ Tan yuan, by Yang L Beginning of the 
11th cent. — P. 26. — Wylie 147. 

864. ^ ^ IHf Tan eliai pi heng, by Hing.—P. 88.— 
This is apparently the author ^ Hing Ji^ai of the Sung, 
mentioned by Wylie 130 sub Tan ckai t^ung pmi. 

865. ^ ^ ^ Tang hui yao. Compilation of State matters 

during the T^ang, by 3E 'M ^^'^9 cent. — F. 30. — 

Wylie 56. 

866. Tang Pen ts^ao. See p. 44. 

867. ^ ^ Tang shu. History of the T^ang dynasty, A. D. 

618—907, by ^ Ou yang Ski. 11th cent. — P. 24. — 

Wylie 13.— See also p. 134. 

868. ^ Tang siao shuo. Miscellaneous narratives re- 

ferring to the T^ang period.— P. 37.— W. H. CXC. 1. (f) 

869. ^ ^ Js Ta7tg Wu Hou pie chkian. Narrative 

of the Empress Wu of the T^ang, in the latter half of the 7th 
cent.— P. 24. — Mayers 862. 

870. ^ II Tang yun. A Dictionary, by Sun Mien, 

published in 750. — P. 27. — China Review” IV. 340. 

871. Tang i pen ts^ao. See p. 48. 

872. ^ ^ ^ Te Mao fang, Yj Wei I lin. A. D. 

1337.— P. med. 19.— Wylie 80. 

873. ^ ft ^ Teng chen yin hue. A Taoist work, by Tao 
M (see p. 43).— P. 26. 

874. ^ ^ -p* S' Ti Idng Ung wu lio. A description of 
Peking. A. bl l63o.— S. E. LXXVII. 23. 

875. ^ 3£ iii wang ski hi. History of the ancient Em- 

perors, by Huang fa Mi (see No. 271), 

876. Jll ^ m Thing 9u. Liang dyn., or earlier, — P. 35. — 
Sui lit. 
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877. ^ M M ^ S IS ^^^0 Tiua, by ^ 

Hu Tsz\ Sung- dyn.— P. 37— S. K. CXOV. 37. 

878. g ill ^ fi^ 2^*® ts^ung t‘an, by ^ ^ Ts‘ai 

THao. First half of the 12th cent. — P. 36. — Wylie 157. 

879. ^ M ^ Tieyai td, by|||||| Yangr Wei clieng. Ytiau 
dyn.-^P. 88,— S. K. K. XVIL 80. 

880. 4* ^ 7E lE chmff ch‘a hua kL A treatise on 
the Camellia flower of the province of Ytin nan^ by Jj^- ^ Fen^ 
Shi¥o. Ming dyn. — See Yu ming sban ki. 

880^. account of the 

geographical features, natural productions, etc. of Southern China, 
especially Ylin nan, by ^ Fan IVni (see No. 183). Present 
dyn., second half of the last cent. — T^an Tshii appears as the 
author of a treatise on the Chinese aborigines in the C. T. The 
Tien hai yii heng chi is frequently quoted in the Ch. with reference 
to Southern Chinese plants. 

881. Tien hi. See p. 92. 

882. Tien nan Fen tdao. See p. 75. 

883. ^{1 Tien nan tsa kL An account of the province 
of Ytin nan. Beginning of the 17th cent. — S. K. LXXVII. 19. 

883a. IE Tmi Tai haa skan hi. An account of 

the T^ai hua mountain in Yun nan (see Appendix 49). Ming 
dyn. — Yu ming shan ki. 

884. ® Tien hiang chhian, by Tmg Wei, who, 

according to the W. H. CCXXV. 12, was a Taoist author in the 
beginning of the 11th cent. — P. 26. 

885. 1 ii Tien ktwg ¥ai 9vu. A treatise on Techno* 

logy, by ^ Sung Ying dug. Second edition in 1687.— 

Stan. Julieu has translated many articles from this work. 

885a. @ ill Tien mu shan chi. Description of the Then 

mu mountain (see Appendix 55), by ^ ^ Sil liia t^aL Be- 
ginning of the 17th cent.— S. K. LXXVl. 17, 

886. 3c ^ ® Tien Pao tan fang fu. — P. med. 13. — 

I understand that the book was published during the period Then 
Pao. A. D. 742—66. 

887. 5c ^ ^5* m Tien p^eng Mu tan pu. A treatise on 

Pmonia Moutan, by H Yu. A. D. 1125 — 1210. — Mayers 
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446.«— S. K. CXVI. 31. — Eeprinted in the Ch. descr. part XI. 73 
and T. CCLXXXVIL 

888. T%7i t‘ai Men cM, Description of the district 
of Tden t^ai (Che kiang), Ming djn, — S. K. LXXIV. 24. 

889. lil IS* acconnt of the T^ien 

t^ai mountain (Che kiang, see Appendix 56), celebrated in Chinese 
Buddhism and Taoism. Author ® Sic Lmg fii, a Taoist 
priest of the T^ang dyn, — W. H. CCVI. 2. 

There are several works with the same title compiled by authors 
of the Ming. There is also a T^mi fai shan chi bj 

a Taoist priest of the Yuan. — S. K. LXXVI. 2. 

890. IHcm Uin Men chi. See p. 88. 

P3 ^ 5. fx THenUa wu king, Ming dyn. — H.K.II.35. 

892. -a ^ 2 '‘iriff shL Sung dyn. — Eeprinted in the W. P. — 
S. K. K. XIV. 25. 

893. $ IIS :i: To nmg pi sM, by |i] fg fjS Liu Po wen, 
or fi] g Liu KL A. D. 1311— 1376.— P. 34.— Mayers 409.— 
S. K. CXXX. 2. 

894. ^ 11 ^ Tou cJien cheng chi, by Li Yen wen (see 
No. 268).— P. med. 22. 

895. ^ ^ ^ 

Ming’ dyn.— P. rued. 22.— S. K. CV. 30. 

896. ^ Tou ehen hen- A treatise on Small-pox, by 
13 A Mi Wen Jen Imi. A. D. 1323. — P. med. 22.— Wylie 83. 

897. ^ fH TUm hiang lu . — T^ng dyn. — S. Y. 

898. Tm Ik, by Pao yin Ml (see p. 43).— P. 35, 

899. aH Ming dyn. — S. K. CXXXYII. 40. — But 

a treatise with this title existed mucli earlier. 

900. T.sa wv Mng i^hu. See Mo. 1049. 

901. ^{1 Tm yin yang she. — Mentioned in the Han lit. 

902; ^ f $ IS Ts^ai ehi shi Mm. — P. 39 — The name of the 

author is ^ Te^ai Kuan fu, or ^ Jg ^ lYai Kil km, — 

Biogr. Sung’ shi 356. — K, XVIIL 18. 

903. 2Vai yao In. See p. 40. 

904. ^ ^ Ts^an fung ML A commentary on the I king, 

giving information on Chinese Alchemy, by f|^ Wei Po yang^ 
a celebrated Taoist philosopher and alchemist, about the middle 
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of tlie second cent. — -P. 36. —Wylie 175. — Reprinted in tlie 

H. W. ■■■■ . 

905. -^1 %% Ts^mg Hie Me hi. — P. 27.— Several treatises 
"with a similar title are noticed in the Han lit . — lYang Hie is re- 
puted as the inventor of the art of writing*, in the mythical period 
of antiquity.— Ma 3 "ers 756. 

906. ^ ^ Taoist work on Al- 
chemy, by i Sii chen Itun. — P. med. 16.— Sung 

dyn.? — See also Wo. 980. 

907. ^ 4ti fS ^3^ M S i|j 

Wien, Ttmg dyn.— P. 37.— W. H. CCXIV. 7. 

908. ^ Te^ao hua pu. A treatise on herbaceous garden 

plants, by Kao Lien, Ming dyn. Seems to belong to the 

17th cent. — Ming lit.— Reprinted in the T. CXXI. and CLXXIIL 

009. ^ M la tsi. Writings of ^ Wu CMeng, 

A. D. 1249—1833. Pseudonym Ts^ao fe.— P. 38.— Mayers 85*9. 

910. TfC Ts^ao nm tsz\ by ^ “jll; Ye Ski kie^ ^ 

Ye Tsz^ Ml A. D. 1378.— P. 35.— Wylie 134. 

911- ^ ® Ts%o yao t^u. Drawings of medicinal plants, 

by ^ ^ Lo Sz[ ha. Present dyn. — Quoted in the Ch. 

912. "ff III Ts^ao 3Ian cMnan, Biography of Ts^ao Ts^ao, 
the founder of the Wei dynasty, died A. D. 220. Written during 
the San kuo period. — Mayers 3. — T. P. 

913. ^ Ts^ao tsz’ Men tsi. Writings of |j| Ts^ao 
Chi, A. I). 192 — 232, third son of the great usurper lYao IVao 
(see No. 1024).— P. 37.— Mayers 759.— S. K. K. XV. 3. 

914. ^ ^ ^ Tsi Mao fang, hj Yen Hiao ckung. 

Beginning of the 12th cent.— P. med. 19.— Wylie 84. 

915. ^ ^ |£ Tsi i /«. A historical work, by |3 || Sie 
Yvngjo. Early part of the 9th cent. — P. 34. — Wylie 155. 

916. M fM Medical prescriptions, by g ^ 

Pin ku, or Li Shi chen (see p. 54). — P. med. 19. — S. K. K. X. 18, 

917. ^ ^ m Tsi shiyilan haL — P. 31. — This is probably 

the same as the $ § ^ K^un shu tsi shi yuan hai of 

the 15th cent.— See S. K. CXXXVII. 80. 

918. ^ m Tsi yen fang. Medical prescriptions, by |jg 

Met ski (see No. 841). — P. med. 14. 
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919. Sa.me title. Author fg* Jg Yao Seng mi. Middle of 
the lOrli cent. — Biog-r. Chou shu 47. — P. med. 14.— Tung i pao 
kien 4. 

920. Same title. Author^ Yung Ping, 11th cent.^ — -P. 
loed. 19.— Wylie 79. 

921. Same title. Author ^ Chu Ttian cliang . — P.ined.-^ 
Sung lit. 

922. ^ I'l Tsi yim. A dictionary, h j "J* ^ Ting Tu, Middle 
of the llrh cent.— P. 27.— Wvlie 8‘ 9. 

933. if Td du'7ig fangy h j ^ Jg f [| Yen Yimg ho. 

Sung dyn. — P. med. 17.— S. K. K. X, 11. 

924. ^ "jj Tsi sheng pan ts^ui fang, A collection of 

medical treatises and recipes of famous physicians of the Kin and 
Ylian periods, by Sv Tu Sz' king of the Yuan or Bling. — 
P. med. 17. —H. K. Vi. 37. 

925. p §. ^ |g H Td sJian Tang lung yen fang^ by ^ ^ 
Wan Piao, an author of the Bling. — P. med. 18, — S. K. CB^. 21. 

926. Tsi fa. A work on Sacrifices^ by |g Lu Shen* 
Tsin dyn. — Biogr. Tsin sliu 44. — P. 35. — Sui lit. 

927. ^ IE TsH Mai Id. A record of marvels, by CMenYo 
(see Xo. 820}, reproduced in the H. W,— P. 24.— Wylie 154.' — ^ 
See also Xo. 806. 

Tsd min yao slm. ig. 77 , 

929. ^ j?j|i §2 Tsd ti hi. An account of ancient Ts9 (in W^’estern 

Shan tung), by Pn CMen. 5th cent, or earlier, — P, 32. — 

S. Y. 

930. ^ fg Tdi tmg ye yilj by Cliou Mi (see No. 48),— 

P. 31.— Wylie 133. 

931. ^ Tsd lily by Yiian Iliao m, died 537, — 

Biogr. Liang shu 51. — Sui lit. 

932. ^ @ ^ Tdao Hi cMeyig tsi. Writings of Tsiaa Hi 
cMeng. 16th cent. — P. 39.— S. K. LIII. 35. 

933. IIj ^ ^ Tdao hung Mu sidy by ^ Q Wang Ta, 
Bling dyn.— ii. K. ilL 26. 

934. ^ ^ 'jf Tsden kin i fang. Bledical prescriptions, by 

Sun ST vw (see p. 43).— P. med. 13. ’ 

935. ^ [^j ^ Idien kin pel hi fang. Same author. — P. L c. 
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936. ^ f 1 Ts^hn Mn milfang. Same antlior. — P. 1. c. 

937. ^ ^ ^ TsHen hin yiie ling fang. Same author.— - 

P. l. 0., 

T-^^en hin slii cU, See p. 43. 

939. ^ If ^ TsHen K% >shi tsL Poems of T4Hen XH, 
Middle of the 8th cent. — P. 38.“Sh. Y. 

940. ^ |ip T^Hen shen lun^ by Lu Pao. Tsin djn.— 
Biogr. Tsin shii 94. — P, 37. 

941. ’ll ^ ^ IVien Man slm. History of the Former Haiij 
202 B. C. — 25 A. D. Author gff g Pan huj died A. D. 92.— 
p, 23.— Wylie 13. 

942. *11 TsHen Hang In, Tsin dyn., according to T. 

943. M ^ Ts'ien k^i tsiy by ^ ^ '0 Sung King lieUy 
styled also Sung Lim, A. D. 1310—1381.' — P. 88. — Mayers 
639^.— H. K. III. 74. 

944. -g 4* ^ ® Tsin clmng king slm, by ^ IIo Fa 

eh^eng, 5th or 6th cent.- — P. 25. — S. Y. 

945. ^ ^ ^ Tsin kung ko mlng. Description of the 
palaces of the Tsin, written during that dynasty. — S. Y. 

946. ^ Tsin slm. History of the Tsin dynasty, A.D.265 — 
420, by y£ ^^ Wcnig Tm of the same dyn. — P. 23.— S. Y. 

The Tsin shu in its present form was compiled in the '7th cent, 
by ^ ^ Fang li^iao. — Wylie 15. 

^ iR ^ USr Ts^in CFeng tsu gaofang. Medical pre- 
scriptions of 2Vin GFeng tsu, Tsin dyn. — P. med. 13. — Sui lit. — 
T. P. ' ' 

The Sui lit. notices also a work ^ TsHn CFeng 

tsu Pen ts^aoy and several other medical works by the same author. 

948. TsHn Mu kung cXuan, An ancient narrative 
of the Duke Mu of Tshn, in the 7th cent.B.C. — P.24. — Keprinted 
in Ae H. W. — Mayers 547. 

949. ^ ^ Ts^in tsz\ Writings 'of ^ ^ TsHn Tsing of the 
Kingdom of Wu. Period of the three Kingdoms. — Sui lit. 

850. iH p m TsHng i In, by ||| Tao Ifu, Wu tai and 
Sung periods.— S. K, K. XIV. 35. 

. 951. m ^ H ^ TsHng po tsa chi. Sung dyn. — S. K, K. 
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9*52* M M ill 15 T,H^ing ch^eng sJmn M (see Afpmdm Ly 
tlie Taoist priest Tu Kiiang fing (see No. 492).— W. H. CO VI. L 

952('?. ^ ^ H ^ Ta'-ing nantj Ua tsuan^ by ^ A 
( ehen jen )y di Taoist priest. — P. me cl. 20. — H. K. VI. 41.— I have 
not been able to find ont when tins author lived. — Compare also 
Mayers ^85 ^ g ^ TuHng nang shi, the med ioal treatises of 
the Azure satchel, by JTm P^o of the Tsin dyn. 

953. ^ ^ ^ 15 siang tm M, Sung* dyn. — S. E. E. 

xrv. 11. . 

954. ^ ^ ^ TfiHng t^avg tsi. Ming* dyn. — S. K.CLXXIX.32. 

955. ^ ^ hid pin fd, — P.39. — T. P. — The Sui lit. 

notices a work ^ it ^ ^ which is probably 

the same. 

956. ip: Tso nu'ng In^ by 0 ^ jj;;, IParig Yil eki Sung* 

P. 38.— S. E, CXLill. 8.*^ 

957. ^ ^ % ?E K 

Chang Fang kien, Tsin dyn. — P. 31. — S. Y. 

958. ^ 'If Ts^ii ^sz\ Elegies of Tsbi, tiie poetical production 
of 1^ F^n Filan. 4th cent. B. C. — P. 27. — Wylie 181. 

959. ^ If ^ Tdu fang tdao p%. An account of 

the plants mentioned in the Elegies of Ts% (see No. 958), by 
fl’t II! author of the Sung, according to the S. E. E. 

XVI. 46. — Keprinted in the T. III. 

960. ^ ^ Tman wen^ by ^ ^ Fio C¥eng t^ien of the 
(Liu) Sung dyn. (5th cent.).- — ^P. 25. — S. Y. 

961. ^ 33^ Tauan yao fang ^ ^ J S fif Tdixi Iling hung. 

Middle of the 7th cent.— Biogr. T%ng shu 249. — P. med. 14. 

962. Tdiian nanchi and ^ ^ IViian nan 
tsa chi. Both are quoted in thfe T. and are perhaps the same. The 
last mentioned, according to S. K, LXX VII. 20, is of the Ming 
period. 

963. 5^ ^ A. Tsun dfieng pa tden, A discourse on Hygiene, 
fii ^ Lien shen, A. D. 1591. — Frequently quoted in 

the T. and Oh. — Wylie 85. 

964. ^ |;|C Tsz^ by g Lil Shen of the Tsin dyn. — 
p. 27.— W. H, CLXXXIX. 20.— The S, Y. notices a work with 
the same title by Liu Shan king of the Sui dyn. 
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905. ^ I5J T^z\s7itWy by ^ ^ ^ JVa/?r/ An Aii (see No. iGl ). — 
P.2?. ' ■■. 

060. :p 115 T,^z' imi pi In, by /]J| Chang Im. THmg 

dyri. — P. med. 15. — Sung lit. — T5irig lit. (jiurlior). 

007. g i^heng hhuj, by 3£ sfi Jfhng Chi chouj. 

Sung dyii.—F. lucd. lO.—S. K. K. X. 10. 

908. * g Ij? T.-i'z' k'i jl ch^ao, by ^ ^ Tluang Chen. IM\ 
cent. — P. 80. — Wylie 70. 

909. jl[^ II Ils-V M nan chi, by Wang Ilai U^ang (see 
p. 48). — P. med. 10. — Wylie 79. 

970. f j ^ Ta king fang, by ^ TTVi Chon. T5ing dyn. — 

Eiogr. T‘ang slm 240. — P. med. 14. — T‘ang lit. 

071. in ^ Tn i chi, by ^ ^ Li Yn, or ^ Li Ymn. 
T*ang dyn.-^P. 04.~-S. K. CXLIV. 8.— S. Y. 

972. m 151 ^{1 — "Wylie 158. 

978. in Ilf M A. I). 1 38— 192.-- 

P. 35. — S. K. K. XI IT. 5. — Reprinted in the H. W . — Mayers 755. 

974. ^ Ifl Z.s'L “Writings of the celebrated 

poet ij^ III Tii Mi, liter, appellation T6'< met. A. D. 712— 770. — 
P. 88. — Mayers 080. 

Ml Wj Is yang pi en. An account of rare and curious 
objects brought to China from foreign countries from A.D. 708— 
S -^,1 Sn 0. Latter part of the 9th cent.^ — P. 82. — 
Wylie 155. 

076. Tu Inn, by ^ ^ Tu Shu. Tsin dyn.— P. 85.— 

S. Y. 

077. !® If" ^ ^ Jnd pao hien. Middle of the 14tli cent.— 
Wylie 110. 

978. 1^'u liing pen U^ao. See p. 47, 

979. Thi i^Jni Ui cJdeng. See p. 71. 

980. L^'u Su ( cheri htln ) Pen j^fatoria 
medica ot T^u Su (see INo. 900). — Mentioned in the P. XV. 88. 

981. fl£ Pu na king. A Taoist work on the curing of 

diseases by various modes of breathing — P. 85. — T. P. — Apparently 
a production of the dtli or 5th cent. 

0^^* ^ P'M 5c M ® m 
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9S3. |g ^ II |lj g Tun Ida ¥ai shan Tu, 5tli cent.— P. 34. — 
Sui lit.— 5S.,.,Y. . 

984. ^ ^ Tim Ida sIm, An ancient Tfioist work on divi- 
nation. — -P. 26. — Sui lit. 

985. S II II Tdm chai Inen Ian, by J£ ^ CJfen Chmg 
min. Be»inning* of tbe lOtli cent. — P. 30. — W. H. CGXVIII. 1. 

986. fjf ff; 'Tdin hum (/ sin lu. About A. D. 929. — W, IT. 
CXC. 10. — T. P. — Tbm buang is tlie present An si in Kan so. 

987. ^ Tan^ hien pi lu. Close of the 11th cent.— 
Wylie 157. 

088. Tung i pao him. See p. 102 and p. 130. 

989. ^ ^ ^ treatise on the 

Tea of Tvmg k‘i (an ancient name for a district in Fu kien), by 
^ ^ Sung Tsz’’ an. Sung dyn.- — S. K. K. XII. 21. 

990. II Tung huwn pi Z'i— P. 30. — This is I suppose 

the same as the ^ || B£ Tung hum Han hi, frequently quoted 
in the T. and according to the S. K. K. V. 21 completed about 
A. D. 170. Tung kiian was the name of a pavillion in the palace 
of the Han at Lo yang. 

There is also a ^ f|| 12, Tim g huan tsou hi of the T^ang 

djn.-.W. H. GXCVL 22. ' 

991. ^ IIf ^ Tung p^o sill tsi. Poems of Tung p^o^ which 
is the pseudonym of IjJ Sn Shy a celebrated statesman, poet^ 
and commentator. A. D. 1036 — 1101,- — P. 38.— Mayers 023. 

992. ^ Tung gang fang. Medical prescriptions, by 

Fan Wang of the Eastern Tsin.—P. ined. 13. — Tung i pao 

kien 4.— Biogr. Tsin slm 75. 

993. m s + # Tiiyig Yimn sill slm. ten books of Tung* 
yilan (see p. 48). — Tung i pao kien 0. — H. K. VI. 37. 

994. 'j|p] S Tung ming hi. A wmrk attributed to 

Kuo Kien ot the Han and relating to the time of Wu Ti. B. U. 
140_,86.— P. 24.— Wylie 153 —Reprinted in the H. W. 

995. ill ^ ^ ^ Tung Than hie clda Id, by j|[ ^ ^ Chon 
Jiao hi. Present dyn. — According to Wjdie 119 this is an account 
of the Teas of the Tung bill, one of the Kie (5f) range (in 
Hirchou, Che kiang), I do not find these moifntairis marked on 
Chinese maps, nor are they noticed in the great geography of 
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China (see p* 87), But accordingvto the latter work Tea is pro- 
duced on the H Lo Ue (kiai) mountains (Chang* hing hien in 
Hu cliou fu).— The Yu ming* shan Id reprints an article entitled 

M. ^ IB 

990. Si Tang tHen tsHen hu 13th cent.*— Wylie 134. 

997. ^ Tnng wd chi Sung dyn. — P. 24. — W. H.— 
Reprinted in the W. P. 

998. H ^ Tung Uz\ WTitings of ^ Tung Wu dn, 

a philosopher between the 5th and 3rd cnit. B. C. — P. 35. — Han 
lit, — Sui lit. 

999. jg THmg chi, by % fJheng Tdiao. A. B. 1108— 
1162. — P. 31. — Mayers 61.— -S. K. K. V. 21. — There is a section 
on Chinese plants in the work. 

1000. I® @ Thing Mm hang mu. The well-known 
Chinese Ariruils drawn up by the celebrated ChuITi (see No. 75). — 
Wylie 20.— P. 34. 

1001. ^ ^^^'h cent. — Wylie 20. 

1002. ^ Tiling su wen, by jjjj Fu KHcn of the After 
Ilan,— P. 32.— S. Y. 

1003. yj Thing tien, the work which formed the basis of 
the Wen hien Pung k^ao (q. v.)^ hy 3^; ^ Tu Yu, in the 9th 
cent.— P. 24. — Wylie 55. 

1004. ^ Thing ya. Ming djm. — S. K. K. XIII. 13. 

1005. fla Oj Thing po dian chi. Description of the Thing 

po mountain (see Appendix 64), by Sie Ting ML Ming 

dyn. — Reprinted in the Yu ming shan ki. 

1006a. ifp Thing ptc. Treatise on the thing tiQQS (Sterculia, 
Elmococca, and other trees), by ^ ^ CMm Chu. Sung dyn.' — - 
P. 29. — Reprinted in the Ch. descr. part XX. 33. — H. K. III. 15. 

1006. ® Ig ^ T^'ung tsz' pi Me, by ^ ^ Yao Ho 
chung. T‘ang dyn. — P. med. 22. — T'ang lit. 

1007. ;Sh II ® Wai Vo fa Imi. 

n'ai Vo king gen fang. 

^ fi'" 

S Mian lun. 

These four treatises on external complaints, enumerated P.22, are 
SieKi, a celebrated physician of the Ming, — Tung i pao 
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jjjen 8.— The H. K. VI. 32 enumerates all his works contained in 
the 0 ^ ^ ^ 'S'ie shi UHlan sku. 

1008. 5!\> ^ ^ H ^ fo'^9} Gkmi Liang 

ts‘ui (see No. 219).— P. med. 22. 

1009. $1^ ^ ^ ^ fi ^ 

Yuan dyn.— P. med. 22.— Wylie 80. 

1010. $|\ f'4 4^ ^ (®®® 

No. 117).— p. med. 22. 

1011. @ Account of foreign countries. 

Quoted in the K. and T.— Seems to date from the 4th cent. 

*' yoi2. $1% g IE **• ^ treatise on foreign countries. 

Commencement of the present dyn.— Reprinted in the C. T. 

1013. $In i i5 ^ :^r TIa* thii pi yao fang, by 3E ^ Wang 
Tao. T‘ang dyn. — Biogr. Sin T'ang shu 98. — P. med. 13.— 
S. K. K. X. 6. 


1014. 117(91 hva hu. See No. 830. 

1015. i M ^ td. — 'P. 39. — This is the 

literary production of 3£ ^ Wang Ship‘mg, liter, appellation 

M §& Kid ling. 12th cent. — W. H. CGXLVII. 10. 

imfi ~v “Jp Wang Wei sM tsi. Poetical productions of 
TIW m '^1 D. 699-759.-P. 38.-Mayers 827. 

1017- I ^ pS Commendations of Tfa?!^ 

Wei of the (Liu) Sung dyn. 5th cent.— P. 27.— Sui lit. 

1018 W nr :y' M Wang Titan chi tsi. Writings of Jiang 
Yuan chi Snfdjn.-T. 38.-W H^CCXXXIII 27 

1019. It § Wei lio, by £ ^ P« Huan. Period of the three 
Kingdoms. — P.25. — S. Y. 

1019rt. Wei shu. See No. 172. 

1020. Wei tu fu. See No. 656. 

1021 Wdmang Huamuchi. See p. 39. 

1022! It 3SC ^ ^ Wen Ti tsi Writings of the Emperor 
Wen Ti of the Wei dyn. A. D. 221— 227.— P. 37. 

1023. It K ^ ^ 

(see the next) Regulations for food.— P. med. 16. T. P. 

1004 m ^ i^Wd Wu Ti tsi. Writings of the Emperor 
Wu Ti ovlYao 2's‘ao, died 220, the founder of the Wei dynasty.— 


P. 37.— Mayers 768. 
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1025. ^ sheng i hwn fang, }yy ^ J/« 

3 ?/;///. Begiiiiiing* of the 15th cent.-~-P. med. 17. — lit. 

1076. Ilf ^ I? ^ 'fj Wei shmg Ma pa o fang ^ bj Chu Tuan 
c7/a>-‘/7 (see Is^o. 971). — P. med. 17. — Sung lit. 

1027. slmig Iw, b}- ^ Chen Te sin, psetido- 

lijm [if Si sknn. A. D. 1178 — 1265. — P. med. 17. — Majers 58. 

1028. ^ ^ Wei sheng pao kien. A work on the pre- 

servation of health, by f|| |f| To K^ien fu^ liter, appellation 
^ ii. T €h% pseudonym ^ ^ T'ien L Yuan dyn.- — P. med. 17. — 
Tung i pao kien 6, 

1079. f ji ifE Wi Sung dyn.— P. 35. — 

S. y,— liefirinted in the 3V. P. 

1030. ^ fill .nen elCuan, A memoir on the 

medical virtues of the plant lYei ling sien, by Sung 

Yang tsz\. Close of the Sth cent.— P. 15. — T. CLXXil. 

1031. ^ ^ Wen Ai.— P. 36. — Seems to belong to the T^ang 
period. 

1032. We7i Men thmg Mao. See p. 134. 

1033. 7^ ^ Wen snan, || Tiling. A. D. 530. — 

P. 27.— Wylie 192, — This work has been commented upon by 
^ M Li Shan, A. D. 058. 

10;M. ^ ^ lit Wen tvs’ chi kui, by IVao Ilien (see 
No 383).— P. a?.— T‘ang lit. 

1035. Wen yilrm ying Jma, by Li Fang. 

A. D. 987.— P. 32.— Wylie 193. 

1030. H ^ Wen Ml he. Towards the close of the T^ang 
3yn. — W. H. eeXV. 13. — Reprinted in the W. P. 

1037. ^ If; Wen kien kin lu. Sung dyn. — S. Iv. K. 
XIV. 25. 

1038. H Wen Men lu, by gg fg Jg. Shao Fo wen. Sung 

dyn.-S. K. K. XIV. 24, 25. 

A work with the same title appeared in the Ming period. — 
S. K. CXLIV. 21, 

1039. ^ jSg Wv cM'uan hi. A journal kept during a journey 
from Sz’ clPuau to 'Hang chow, A. D, 1177, by Fan CM eng ta 
(see No. 388).— Wyli# 29. 

1040. ^ ^ Wu hia sz\kia chi. Sung dyn. — S. Y. 
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1041. ^ ^ Wu Jim g kL Records of the department of 

Wn liing (Che kiang'), by [1] ^ Shayi KHen chL - — Siii lit. 

1042. ^ Wu IcL Records of the Kingdom ofWii (Kiang sii^ 
Che kiang)^ by ^ '0 Hhian Td. Tsin dyn, — P. 30.-— Soi lit. 

1043. Jit 3 ^ description of the 

Kingdom of Wn (see the preceding), by ^ Chang Pw, Period 
of the three Kingdoms, 3rd cent. — P. 30. — S. Y. — Quoted in the 
Tsh min 3 "ao shii. — Sometimes the title is written simply Wu in, 

1014. ^ Wti ti Id. A work similar to the preceding, by 

1^ M Kuang weL Close of the 9th cent.— S. K. K. VII. 20, 

1045. Wu tu fu. See No. 656. 

1046. Wu shi Pen ts^ao. See p. 40. 

104?. ^ ^ ^ ^ ch^wi tsHu. Ancient history of tlie 

small States ofYVu and Yue, extending from the 12th to tlie 5th 
cent. B. C., by ^ gp Chao J, a Taoist recluse, who lived towards 
the end of the first cent, of our era. — Y^ylie 32. — Legge’s Shu 
king, proL 67. 

1048. fj IE Wu lung hi. — T'ang lit. 

1049. ^ Wu hing shu. — P. 26.- — This is probably the 

same as the Tm wu hing sku of the list in the T. P, 

and which is already quoted in the Tsfi min yao shu. 

1050. 5 IE Wu hd Ai— P. 25.~T. P. (10th cent.). 

1051. ^ 'Q, Wu se sk?i. Sung dyn. — ^S. K. CXLIV. 7. 

1052. 2£ fdi Wu tai shi. History of the Wu tai or five 
dynasties, A. D. 907— 960, by || g jg Sie Kii cheng. 10th 
cent. — P. 30. — Wylie 18. 

1053. ^ fll IE Wu t-ai shan ki. Account of the W'u t^ai 

moimtain (see Appendix 69). Ming* dyn. — There is also a 
5. ^ lli fai shan chi of the Aling period. — Quo ted in the 

K.aiidT.' 

1054. 5 H ^ Wutsa ;f^w. Alingdyn. — Quoted in the K.andT, 

1055. Wu lei slang kan chi. A series of me- 
moranda regarding natural productions, medicines, food, etc., by 
Su Tung (see No. 991). — Wylie 133.— But the P. 28 gives as 
the author of a work with the same title Tsannhig (see No. C?}.— 
S. K. CXXX. 1. 
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1056. li Imj hj ^ ^ or ^ Yan^: Wmn, 
Tsin lijn.— P. 28.-^^^ 

1057. |g IFw Jm pwn. A liistorj" of the Ming dynasty. 
A. D. 1575.--P. d0.—l¥ylie 25. 

1058. ^ ill JY€ i skmi ckL Description of the' Wu i 
mountain (see Appendix 67), famed for its Tea, by g # |f ATm 
Chvng ju. Beginning of the 15th cent. — A work with the same 
title was written in the middle of the 16th cent, by ^ pi Su 
]Fkwjan.—S. K. LXXVL 2, 9.-^ Wylie 48. 

1058a. H ill IB i skcm Id (see the preceding), by the 
Taoist priest Tit Kuang f ing (see No. 492). 

10585. 1^ ||; ^ IFa Im km shiy by Chou 3Ii (see No. 48). — • 
Wylie 45. 

1069. ^ ^ W'li pen sin slm. Frequently quoted in the 

Nung cheng ts^iian sini. Apparently a production of the Ming 
period which deals with agriculture. — P. 34. 

1060. 1^. ^{1 m Yu Sin tsa pel. Memoranda regarding 
Wu chon fu and 8iu clioii fii (Kuang si). Ming dyn. — Quoted in 
the K. and T. 

1061. I S ^ S Ya7)g Fhig slang ^ literary 
appellation j\ \ Siln cldiarn. Middle of the 16th cent.—P. 85. — 
S. K. CXXIV. Idi CLXXVI. 18. 

1062. Yang lao sliu. See No. 741. 

1068. ^ ^ Yang o mnri pi, by Chao Tsm. Sung 

djn.~~P. 87.---S. K. CXLTII. 9. 

1064. ^ ^ f ^ Yang sheng dm hm, by ^ g g Wang 
gin him. — P. ined. 17. — The Tung i pao kien 7 styles the author 
3E g Wang Khiang. Ylian dyn. 

1065. ^ ^ m Yang sheng hm, by ^ Id JCang, cele- 
brated alchemist. A. D. 228 — 262. — P. 87.— -Mayers 246. 

1066. ^ ^ Wa7}g sheng pi yxmgfang, by fj -flf: 

Ch^u Yii shL Sung dyn.— P. med. 17.— W. H. CCXXlil. 8. 

1007. jj*l| m Yang dwu Shao gao pu. A treatise on 
the Shao yao iiuwer (Paeonia albiflora) of Yang chon (Kiaiig su), 
by 5E II Wa77g Second half of the 11th cent. — Wylie 

121. — Reprinted in the T. OXV. 
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1068. ip Ym clmn. A treatise on medicines^ 1>T ^ ^ ||| 
TFfc'w Yen poj styled also g ^ Lu km kvnc/, A. D. 1106 — 
1097.--»-P/iiiedf 14.~~Majers 855.-~W. H, CCXXUL 2. 

1069. HI Yaopu. Frequently quoted in the F. — A treotise 
witli tills title is reprinted in the W, P, It is a collection of syrio« 
njms of drugs, dating from the T^ang djn. 

1070. Yao sinff hm. See p. 44. 

1071. Yao dnp pim U^ao. See p. 44. 

1072. Yao tsung kite. See p. 43. 

1073. Yao f uL See p. 40. 

1074. Yao Ian, by Lu lii (see p. 33) of the 3rd cent. — 
S. Y. — Reprinted in the W. P. 

In the Sui lit. we find several woidvs with the above title by 
different authors, all of the dth or 6th cent. 

1075. ^ /v 15' limn (see 

No. 536). — P. 27. — S. Y. — Reprinted in the IV. P. 

1076. ^ ^ lY slth — P. 34, — The Ye shi is noticed in the list 
of the T‘ang lit. and in the T. P. — The S. Y. mentions a work of 
this name {lublished during the Sung' period. 

1077. ^ lY ts^aip'U, A treatise on wild growing plants 
used as vegetables, by ^ Y'ang P^an, liter, appellation |f| HJ 
Hung f^6‘?Y?i, pseudonym ;jg Si lou, a native of Kao yu (Yang 
cbou ill, Kiaiig su). First half of the 16th cent. He is not to be 
confounded with Wang P%n of the Yiian (see p. 82). — P 29. — 
S. K, CIL14.— H. K. VL 22..- 

The Ye ts^ai pu is found reprinted at the end of the JYung oheng 
UHlmi $lm (see p. 82). It gives accounts of 60 wild growing 
edible plants (of the province of Kiang su), accompanied with 
miserable drawings, 

1078. ^ ^ lY tdai tmn. A small treatise on wild growing- 

plants used as vegetables, M M, sing. Present 

dyn. — Frequently quoted in the Cb. — Reproduced in the C. T. 

1079. pf3 |g lY chntng ki, by ^ Lu Hui. Tsin dyn. — 
P. 32. — S. K. K. VI. 23.— -Quoted in the Tsfi min yao shu. 

The T. P. notices besides Lu Hui’s work a Ye chung* ki by 

1080. ^ ^ ^ Yen i i mou lu. Sung dyn. — S. K. K. V. 27. 
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1081. [Jj ^ ^ Yen shan U^ung lu. Ming dvn.— S, E, 
GXLIV. 19.. 

1082. ^ fj Yen wu king M, by ^ Clmng (slii). 
T^aiig dyn.— P. 25,' — T^ang lit. 

1083. IS ^ Yen ling chi paofang, by Yao Mo clmng 
(see No. 1006). T^ang dyn.— P. med. 13.---T^ang lit. 

1084. 5$ ^ fic nienpi lu,~2. med. 14. — T^ng lit. 

1085. ^ IB Yen Ima ItL — Quoted in the T. — The W. P. 

reprints a memoir of the T^ang period entitled ^ 5^ |£ 

Man pu yen hua Jdy which is perhaps the same. 

1086. I® Yen piu A treatise on Tobacco, by Yao, 

End of the 18th cent, (see No. 205). — Reprinted in the C. T. 

108?. ^ in It IS Yen chon sU Ima, A. D. 11 28.— Wylie 197. 

1088. 'if g Yen fan In, A. D. 1175.— Wylie 129. 

1089. If Yen pu. A treatise on Ink pallets^ by Su I Men 
(see No. 53).— P. 29.— S. K. K. XII. 18. 

1090. # lu a le Ye7i chan yiian hi, by Wang Shi clien (see 
No. 20?). — Quoted in the K. and T. — Yu ming shan ki. 

There is a mountain Yen shan in Shan tung (Tung ch^ang fu, 
Sin liien). But the pseudonym of Wang Shi chea was also 
Y^en shan. 

1091. Yen f ie hin. The title means ^^Salt and Iron/1 
but it treats mostly of State questions. The P. 29 gives 
Iltaxn T^an as the name of the author (see No. 786), but in the 
S. Y. as well as in the H. W., where this disquisition is reprintedj 
and also in the Han lit., the name of the author reads |g ^ Muan 
Mnan, He wrote during the reign of Chao Ti, B. G. 86— ?3. 

1092. ^ ^ Yen tsz^ cJfnn tsHu, A personal narrative 

regarding ^ g Yen Ying, a celebrated statesman ; died 493 B, C, 
It is the production of an anonymous writer some centuries B. C. — 
P. 35.— Wylie 28. 

1093. 1^ IS ^ ^ Yin cheng fa ming, by Wmg Mai ts^ang 
(see p. 48). Y'iian dyn. — P. med. 17. 

1094. Yin te lu, by Chou Pi^ta (see No. 61).— 
P. 37. 

1095. 0 IS* f Ym Ima lu, A record of matters relating to the 
‘Sth cent. — Wylie 15St^ 
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, 1098. li Yin shan eheng gav, by III ^ SI 

hd, Yimn dyn.—P. med. 16.--S. K. CXTI. 27. ^ 

1097. g' ^ ^ ^ Ying hai pao Itien^ by T^mig Hen g. 

Sung dyn.— P. med, 22.-^W. H. CCXXIII. 12. 

1098. ^ ^ If Ying yai sheng Imu Account of the shores 
of the Ocean, by ^ ^ Ma K%ian, A. 1>. 1416, — S. Iv. 
LXXVJIL 15. 

1099. ^ Ying y mi fang ^ by ^ ^ Pa«? JYwi-— P. med. 
20. — T^ang lit. 

1100. ^ II Yu Iman M wen, by 51 il: Chang Shi 

nan. Early in the 18th cent. — P. 88.— Wylie 182. 

noi. m « lii ming skan chi. Visits to the celebrated 

mountains of China, by Hf ^ 38 Sie Ling yim, a celebrated poet 
of tiie 5th cent.— Sui lit. — S. Y. 

llOYi, ^ [1] f 5 Yw ming skan hi. A collection of the de- 
scriptive accounts and memoirs regarding the hills of note in China, 
hy Wang Ski chen (see Xo. 207). I have frecjuently consulted 
this work, in which the matter is arranged according to the hills 
of each province. 

1102. Yu yang Ua tsti. See p. 95. 

1103. ^ Yu ming lu, by Liu I Iding (see No. 720).— 
P. 87. 

1104. ijj ff ^ Yu yu dn dm, by g] Liu Fang. Sung 
dyn.—P. med. 22.— W. H. CCXXIII. 11. 

1105. ^ ^ Yu hi wei i, by gij |j| Liu Shun, liter, ap- 
pellation ^ ^ Tiling liQU. Yuan and Ming dyn.—P. med. 18.— 

Tung i pao kien 6. — S. K. CV. 15. 

1106. 5 ® Yilpien. A Chinese dictionary, by jH ^ W Xu 
Yennmg. A. D. 628.— P. 27.— Wylie 8. 

1107. ^ U Yil V'ang Men Ima, Wu tai period. — S. Y. 

1108. 2 ^ ^ |£ Yii t^ang tm hi, by Chou Pi ta (see No. 61). 

1109. 2 M IE- Yil U^e hi, by Ko Hung (see note 12 [8]). — 
p. 34._T. R 

1110. ^ IS ft H Yii tupao tien, by U; g ||P Tu Pai Ming, 
Sui dyn.—P. 83.— S. Y. 

nil. 3i f Yil timg yao by Chang Eao (see 

No. 858).— P.29. 
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1112. if, ^ j|: f| YU iung sil h, hj fg § II 0 Meng:c¥m. 
Ming djii. — P. S. Y. ^ 

1112a. ,Tliis' is- tbe tliird section of the Mid 

elm fe,(see No. 209). v 

1118. f| Tw /aWi. A. B. 1174--- Wylie 182. ' 

1114. Ill ^ ^^Yil Kien nm td. Wiitings of Ihl 
of the Liang dyn.-— P. 27. — Siii lit. 

1115. Yu yin Udmg Ima, See No. 877. 

1110. Yiilnmg. See p. 38. 

1117. lip ^ IP5 Yu ehi Slmig khig fu, A poetical pro- 
duction of the Emperor JiHen lung (1736— 1796) praising Sben 
king (Mukden, Southern Manchuria). Father P. Aniiot in 1770 
published a translation of it from the Man dm version (Eloge de 
la ville de Bloukden et de ses environs, par FEinpereur Ivien long*). 
There exists also a translation by Klaproth from the same text. 
It forms part of his Chrestomathie Mandchoue, 1828. — The Chinese 
text of the poem is found in the last edition of the Shen king* 
thing chi (see p. 88). It contains some particulars regarding the 
natural productions of Manchuria. 

1118. Yuan alien Uz\ 8th cent. — Wylie 176. 

1119. Yuan feng Kin yii chi. See No. 345. 

1120- X fa U uan ho JiUn Men chi. A topography 
of China accompanied with maps, published during the period 
Yiian ho (306-~21), hy ^ ^ ^ Li Ki Iv. K. VII. 2. 

1121. Yiian I thing chi. See p. 86. 

1122. Yiian Ian. See No. 197. 

1123. ^ Yuan slii. History of the Yuan or Mongol dynasty, 
A. B. 1260 — 1368, by ^ *J|| Sung Lien and others. — P. 30. — 
Wylie 19. 

1124. m m n 'ilan ming pie cMuan. Narrative regarding 
Yiian ining^ who is the same as Mao IVien (see No. 796). — S. 
K. K XV. 3,— Mayers 713, 715. 

1125. ^1 Yiian yhig tsL Writings of ^ ^ Wu La% 
styled also Yiian ying. Yuan dyn, — P. 38.*— S. K. IL XVII. 16. 

1126 . ** ijy I 

te, a celebrated physician ; died liJ77. — Biogr. Ming sbi 299. — 
P, med. 23.— H. K, VL 39. 
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■ 1127. Yuan fing ski, by Lm Mo Men (see No, 812).— 

P, nied. 16. 

1128. jgj ^ |M Yiia7i Mo Mng. Taoist- work. T%ng dyn,— 
P. 87. — T^ang* lit. 

1129. g| ^ Titan Jin U^ao tmi shu^ hj Watig Fang 

Ming (see No. 466).— T. CLXXV. CCCXIII. 

1130. ^ ^ j£ ^ Yuan tsY clieng shij by ^ ^ Yilan Chun. 
Period of the three Kingdoms. — S. Y. 

1131. |g § Yiw tsiie dm. History of the ancient State of 
Yile (Southern China). After Han. — Reprinted in the H. W.— 
S. K. K. VI. 22. 

1132. # if 1# Yile diev a siii cMaa, by If ff! W Jila Sz^ 
tao; died 1256. — P. 32. — S. Y. — Reprinted in the W. P. — 
Mayers 252. 

1133. Yile ling. See p. 33. 

1134. ^ ^ ^ Yuan Ming (see No. 7).— 

Reprinted in the W. P. 

1135. fjc ^ If lin sJii pu. A treatise on Stones, by 
M Ft Wan. liter, appellation ^ Id Yang, pseudonym 
Yunlm. Sungdyn.-P.29.-~S. K. CX\V30. 

1136. ^ Ilf fx IE* 

1137. * ^ IB YUn nan M. Memoranda regarding Yiln nan, 
by ^ ^ Yuan Y'sz\ Beginning of the 9th cent. — Biogr. T*ang 
shu 240. — P. 31.— T^ang lit. 

1138. Yiln nan tht7ig cM. See p. 91. 

1139. ^ f[Ij f J Yiin sien san lu. T%ng dyn. — W. H, 

CCXV. 17. 

1140. filj II 12, Yibi den tsa hi. Beginning of the 10th 
cent. — Wylie 152. 

1141. h!! S 3i liHln yik A Encyclopaedia^ by 

lit' ^ Shiju. Yuan d}^. — P. 27. — Wylie 27. 

il IS Pi U«i yn yang ts‘k<, Ito U fang. 

Sung- dyn.— P. 39.— S. K. XX. 5. 

1143. 7 ^;^^ ^ fgj Tung Ida M. Account of the district of Yung 
kia (Che kiang). 5th cent or earlier. — -Quoted in the Tsh min yao 
shu.— P, 25.— T, P. 
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1144. -jf Yung lei liin fang ^ bj ^ fi|i |f Li. Chum g 
nauy liter appellation ^ Si M. Yiian djn.- — P. med, 18.— 
Tung* i pao Men 7. 

1145. g g| ^ Yting cimi sui pi, by ||| ^ Ilumg Mai 
A. D. 1128— 1203.— P. 36.— Mayers 198.— Wylie 128. 

1146. IS 4' ^ Y%mg chHimig siao pHn, Ming dyn. — S. K. 
CXXVIIL 10. ■ ' 

1147. ^ f 1^ Yung tm fang lun, by Sin. Sung" 

dyn.— P.'med. 22.— S. K. Iv. X. 11. 

1148. Yung yao fa dang. See p. 48. 
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INDEX 

OF CHINESE AUTHORS. 


The figures re/'er to the numhers of the Alphabetical List of Chinese JF'orh', unless the page 

be indicated. 


Ai Yuan ying. 260. 

Chang Chan. 458. 

Chung king. 324, 325. 
678.— p. 41. 

— Fang iiien. 957. 

— Heng. 555. 

— Hie, 13. 

— Hua. 268. 332. 637. 

— Huai. 398. 

— Huan. 783. 

— L 180. 383. 

— Ju pi. 15, 

— Jui. 276. 

— Kao, 231.858. Ull. 
— Ki. p. 41. 

— Kie. 966 

— Kie ku. 224. 291.— 
p. 48. 

— Khen. p. 24. 

— K‘ien te. 621. 

— Lei 16, 523. 

— li slang, 35, — ^p. 81. 
— Fang ki. 524, 

— Pu. 1043. 

— San feng. 785. 

— (sM). 1082. 

— ■ Shi ch‘e, 274. 687. 

— Shi cheng. 375. 

— Shi nan. 54. 1100. 

— Sho. 23. 

, — ' Snn wn ki, p. 44. 

— Tsi. 14. 

•— Tsun k*ing. 669. 

— Ts'ung cheng, 262. 

— Tsz’ ho. 262. 

— Tuan i. 390. 

— Wen chung. 815. 

— Yii si, p. 47. 

— Yiian su. p. 48. 

— Yiie. 451. 

Ch'ang K*ii. 190.542, 
Chao Hui k‘ien. 475. 

— 1. 1047. 

— I tao, 351, 

— Ju huo. 72. 

— Ki tsimg. 261. 

— Ku tsc^. 475. 

— bill keng. 321. 


Chao Ts'ai. 160. 

— Tsin. 1063. 

— Tsz’ mien. 907. 

— Yii shi. 618. 

— Yiie. 351. 

Ch‘ao Yiian fang, 619. 

Chen Kuan, p. 44, 

— Si shan, 1027, 

— Te sin. 1027. 

Gh en Ao. 57. 

— Cheng min. 985. 

— Ch'eng. 731, — p. 47. 

— Chi. 741. 

— Chu. 1005a. 

— Fu liang. 51. 

— Hao tsz’. 179. 

; — Hien chang. 627. 

— Huai yuan. 559. 

— Jen yii. 397. 4U, 

— Ji hua, 338. 795, 

— Ki. 9. 

Ki 1u, 28. 403. 604, 

- K‘i. 21. 

— Kia mo. p. 54. 

— King. 155, * 

— Kiia. 510. 797. 

^ Li. 133. 314. 

— Ling kii. 495. 

— P*eng nien. 301. 

— Fien. 338. 

— Shan. 509. 

— Shen. 35a. 

— (shi). 35, 

Shi Hang. p. 46. 

— Shou. 246. 650. 

— Shun yu. 495, 

— Siang. 632. 

— Sz’. 134. 

Ting. 69. 

— Ting. 448. 

— Ting ts‘ai. p. 64. 

— Ts‘ang kH. p. 45. 

— Ts‘un chnng. 472. 510. 
— Tsz’ ang. 34. 

— Tsz’ ming. 117, 1010. 
— Wu tse 658. 

— Yen. 653. 

— Yen chi. 781. 

— Yo. 820. 927. 


Ch‘en Yiian lung. 347. 

' — Yiian tsing. 719. 

— Yung, 462. 463. 

Cheng Ch*u hvii. 521. 

— Hiung. 103. 

— Hlian. p. 33, 

— K'ien. p. 45. 

— 1's‘iao. 999. — p. 37. 

— Wang chi. 674. 

Ch‘eng chili, p. 49. 

— Clmng. 788. 

— Hung chi. 333. 

— (shi). 43. 

— Wu ki. 679. 

— Yii wen. 181. 186. 

Chi. p. 46. 

— ts’ai. p. 40. 

I Chou Ch'u. 113. 

— Fei. 259. 

— liien wang. p. 49. 

— Kao ki. 995. 

— K‘u fei. 470, 

• — kung, p, 34. 

— Liang ts‘ai. 219. 1008. 
— Mi. 42. 48. 148. 391. 

930. 10585. 

— Pi. 474. 704. 

— Pi ta. 61. 343. 1094. 
1108. 

— Po ki. 474, 764. 

— (shi). 482. 

— Sti. 482. 486. 

— Ta kuan. 27. 

— ting wang. 642. 793, — 

p. 49. 

— Tsz’ chi. 65. 

— Wen ts‘ai. 219. 

— Ying. 317. 

Oh‘ou Yiian. 573. 

Ohu. p. 76. 

— Chen heng. 214. 323. — 
p. 49. 

— Chung. 778. 

— Fa chen. 488. 

— Fu. 288. 

— ,Hi. 74. 75. 1000, 

— Hiian. 7lo. 

— Ko k‘o. 73. 

— Kung, 556. 
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Chu Mil. 107. 721. 

' — Siao. ,642. — p: 49. 
— Tuaii chang. 921. 
— Yen sill. p. 49, 

— Yirig. 119. 

Clru Gh‘eng. 252. 

4— Hua. 534. 

— Yii shi. 357. 1066. 

• Yung, 370. 
Ghuang Chou. 83. 
Clrun Yii i, p, 41, 
Chung king. p. ,4i. 

■— tii. 409. 


Fa yiln. p. 94. 

Fan Ch^eng ta. 364. 386. 
387. 388. 507. 732. 
1039. 

•— Kuang. p. 35. 

---Li. 104. 

— Sheng chi. p. 76, 

— Wang. 992. 

— Ye. 170. 

Fang Cho. 634. 

— Hiao Ju. 816. 

— Hu ku. 105. 

— Hui. 105. 

— K'iao. 946. 

— Kiiang. 856. 

— Ts‘ien H. 544. 

Fei Sin, 789. 

Feng Shi kh), 880. 

Fu Oh'en. IU'9. 

— - Hien. 373. 

— Hon. 355. 

— K'ien. 356. 1002. 

— Kung. 157. 

— Wukl 356. 


Han Ch‘an chi. 366. 

— CM ho. 681. 

— Fei. 140, 

— kuang, p. 45, 

0. p. 81.' 

— Fao sheng. p. 46. 

— wen kung. 143. 

— Y en clii. 366, 

~ Ying. 142. 

— Yii. 143. 

Hao ku. p. 48. 

Hia Te. 289. 

— Tsz’ i. 289. 

Hiao, 41, 

Hien yiian. p. 4L 
— Yiian slm. 578, 
Hing Khu. 864. 

— Ping. ]>. 37. 
Hiung Chung. 360, 

^ Fan. 811. 

~~ Ki yiio. 281. 

~ T'al ku. 281. 

— Tsung H. 118. 


Ho Ch‘eng Pien. 960. 

— Chung mo. 166. 

— Fa clreng 944, 

— K'iao yiian. 515, 

— Kuau tsisk 168. 

— M eng chum. 40 1 , 111 2. 
— Sien. 235. 

~ S/.’ hui. 1096. 

— Tsz’ y uan. 401, 

— Yen.’342. *. 

— Yiian. 85. 

Hou Tien. 770. 

— tsi. p, 76. 

— Yen k‘ing. 982. 

— Yen shang. 982. 

Hu Hia (kii shi). 633. 

— Kang tsz’. 459. 

— Kiao. lo8. 

— Shi. p. 48. 

— Tsz’. 877. 

— Wen huan. p. 54. 

— Yung. 1025. 

Hii chen kiln. 178. 

— Hiao tsung. 311, 

Fa, p. 102. 

— Shan sin. 120. 

— Shen. 763. 

— Shu wei. 588. 

— Sun. 178. 

HuaT‘ 0 . 99. 189.— p. 41. 

— yang chen jen, p. 43. 

— yiian hua, p. 41, 

Huai nan wang. 193.710. 
Huan KUian 1091. 

— r-an. 786. 1091, 

— Tsi. 1042. 

, Hiian Tsuing. 772, 

Huai g Chen. 968. 

— Fu. p. 42. 

— fu Mi. 200. 271, 297. 

875, — p 42. 

— Hiu fu. 505. 

— Kung shao. 360. 

— Kung wu. 360. 

— Li keng. 434. 

— Shan ku. 202 
— Sheng ts‘eng. 96. 249. 
744. 

— Ti. 47 1 — p. 27. 41. 

— T‘ing kien. 2U2. 665, 
799. 

Hui Tsung. 821. 822. 

Hung Giru. 154. 

— Hao. 826. 

— king. p. 42, 

— Kii fu 154, 

— Mai. 251. 826. 1145. 

— nung kiln shou, p. 35. 
— Wu. 62. 

I 327. 

— Wei te. 1126. 


Jen 'Fang. 752.. 

YiL 244. ' 

Ji hua. p. 46. 

K-ang hi. 700. 

— Yii chi. 956. 

— Ch‘eng. 722. 

— Lien. 413. 908. 

— Lien shen. 963. 

— Wen liu. 454. 

— Wu. 895. 

— Yu. 10. 

Ki Chung king. p. 41, 

— Han. p. 38. 

— BTang, I0G5, 

— Yue.‘28I. 

KT p. 77. 

— Po. p. 41. 

Kia I 787. 

— Sz’ niu. p. 77. 

— Sz’ tao. ,1132. 

Kiang Hiu fu. 296. 

— Kuan. p. 34. 

— Wan II. 809. 

— Yen. 305. dlSoi, 

Kie kn. p. 48. 

Kien Wen ti. 449. 

K'ien lung. 1117. 

Kin Y"u tsz’. 581. 

King Fang. 240. 

— Huan. 536. 1075. 

— shun, p, 35. 

Kiu Ciiung Ju. 1058. 

I — K'iung shan, 400. 

— Kuang tnug. 316. 

— Siiari. 532. 

Ko Hung. 63. 150. 579. 
694. 695. 727. 769. 
1109. 1142.— p. 42, 
— K‘o kiu. 727.' ' 

— Li fang. 1142, 

K‘ou Tsung shi. p. 48. 

Ku K‘ai chi. 287. 

— Kie. 125. 

— King sing. 1078. 

— Wei. 377. 

— IVcri tsien. 121. 

— Wen yen. 82. 

— Ye warig. 1106. 

— YTian king. 7, 1134. 
K‘u sien. 318. 319. 697. 

742. — p. 53. 

— Yuan. 445, 958. 

Kuan. p. 44. 

— Cluing. 374. 

Kung Ming chi. 100. 

— Sin. 2'26. 

K'lmg An kiio. 684. 

— Cli'uau. 404. 626. 

— Fu. 784. 

— tsimg tsz’. 784. 

Kuo CM mei. 487. 
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Iviio Hien. 994. 

— 1 kiing, 37 6. , 

— :ICi cluing. 116. ^ 

— King sliiiii. p. 3'5.. 

— ,Lu slieng. 751. 

— ~P‘o. 95'2ff. — p. 35, 

— (shi). 196, 

— Siang. 83. 

~ T‘o t‘o. p. 79. 

Lao kiln. '41 9. 

— tsz’. 4 1 9. 

Lei Hiao. p. 41. 

— • kung. p. 40, 41. 

Xi Ao. 57, 167. 

Chao. 407. 

— Ghiing nan. 1144. 

— Fang. 847, 1035. 

Han knang. p. 45, 

— Hiao po. 436. 

•— Hien. p, 87. 

— Hung charig. p. 69. 

— I shan. 438, 

— K-aii, 68. 

— Kao, p. 48, 

Ki fn. 1120. 

— Kiang. 620. 

— Kien ytian. p. 55. 

— Ko fel. 484, 

— Kuan. 757. 

— Ivui. 784. 

— K^ui. 94.' 

— Lien. 230. 

Pao ch‘en, 437, 

P‘eng fei. 661. 

— ,P‘o. 825. 

««— Shan. 1033, 

«*- Shen. 439. 

— . (shi). 710. 

— Shi chen. 916, — p. 
54. ' 

. Si ki. 1144, 

Sin. 1147, 

Stin. '825. — ^p. 35, 45. 
, — T‘ai |.) 0 » 441, 

— Tang chi. p. 40. 

— Tao,' p, 77. ■ 

— Tao yiian. 756, 

— Te yii. 205. 624. 

— T^iao yiian. p. 92, 

— Tien. 263. 393. 

— Ting fei. 661. 

— Tse. 3. 

— Tsi. p. 44. 

— Ts^iian. 848, 

— Tung pi. p. 54, 

— - Tung yiian. p. 48, 

— Yen shou. 585. 

— Yen wen. 1. 258. 89 
— Yu, 971. 

— Yiian. 971. 

Liang Tai yen. 725. 


Lie Yii k‘ou. 454. 

Lin Hung. 664. 

— I. p. 47. ■ 

— Sz’ huan. 435. 

Ling Sii. 513. 

Liu An. 193. 194. 213. 

— Fang. 1104. 

— Fu. 726. 

— Han. p. 46, 

— Hi. 734. 

— Hiang. 211. 456. 765. 
— Hie. 786. 

— Hin. 769, —p, 35. 

— Hin ki. 306a. 

— Ho kien. 675. 812. 1127. 

: — Huan su. 812, 

— I king. 729. 1103. 

— Ken, 480. 

— Ki. 893. 

I — Ki. 151. 

I — King shu. 239. 

— Kuan. 843. 

— Kilan tsz’. .394. 

— Kung fu. 685. 

— Meng. 363. 

— Meng hi. 111. 

— Pm.^685. 

— Pin k‘o. 295. 

— Po wen. 893, 

— Shan king. 964. 

— Shun. 227. 1105. 

— Slin. 469. 

- Sung shi. 676, 

— Ta pin. 503. 

— Tsi. 111. 

— Tsung hou. 1 105. 

— Tsung yiian. 478. 498. 
— Tsz’ hou. 478. 479. 

— Yao. 445. 

— Ying li. 141. 

— Yu. 730. 

— Yii si. 80. 295. 

Lol. 18. 

— I chi. 1028. 

— Kien fu. 1028, 

— Pi. 491. 

— Shi. 195. 378. 846.— 

p. 86. 

— Sz^ku. OIL 
— Taking. 169. 

— Tien i. 1028, 

— Tuan Hang. p. 37, 

— Yiian. p. 37, ^ 

Lou Hou. p. 28. 

— Kii chung. 706, 

Lu Chi. 144. 

— Hiu, 824. 

— Ho. 857,— p. 54. 

— Hui, 1079. 

— i. p. 41, 

— Ki, 1074.— p. 33. 

— Kia. 560. 786. 


Lu Ktiang wei. 1044. „ 

— Kui meng. 493. 

— - 'Kuo kung. 1068. 

— ining shan. p. 82. ^ 
— Pao. 940. 

— Shell. .926. 

— Shi lieng. p. 83. ■ 
— Tien. p. 37, 

— Ts‘aiig yiing. 248, 
— Tung. p. 50. 

— Wen Hang. 754. 
— Yao. 265. 1086. 
— Yin. 8i'4. 


Ying ku, p. 74. 

Yu.^ 109. 4 18. 553. 887. 


— Yii. 4. 362. 
Lti Pn wei. 496. 
— Shen. 964. 


Ma Clii. p. 46. 

— Kao. 355. 

— Kuan. 1098. 

— Tuan lin. 1032. 

Mao Ch‘an.g. p. 33. 

■ — Chi fang. 714. 

— Siang. 309. 415. 

— Wen si. 6. 

Mei shi. 341. 918. 

— Yao ch‘en. 508. 

Meng Ch‘ang. p. 46, 

— Ki. 589. 

— Kuan. 465. 

— Shen. 606. — p. 45. 
Ming chi tsz’. p. 48. 

Mo XL 527, 

Nan kung Ts^ung. 853. 
Ning hien wang. p. 53. 

I — Yiian. p. 54, 
i . ' . ' 

Ou yang Siu. llSa, 393. 
485. 531. 571, 867. 

— yang Sun. 250. 

Pan ku. 138. 139. 625. 941, 
Pmn Hiian. 77. 

P'ang An shi. 682. 

— Yiian ving. 862. 

Pao Hui. 1099. 

— p*o tsz’. 579, — p. 42. 

— sheng. p. 46. 

— Yu. 807. 

P*ei Yiian. 377. 

P'eng Ch‘eng, 526. 

— Tstt, 602. 

Pi Chung siin. 537. 

Pieii Tsiao. 617. — p. 41. 
Piiihu. 218, 916. 

Ping. p. 45. 

Pi?ig Yao king. 676. 

Po Kii i. 17. 626. 

— Lo tien. 17. 


L, 
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Sa !k‘ien ts‘i. 760. 

— li mi sM. 760. 

San Mao. 651a. 

Sang K‘m. 756. 

Shan K‘ien chi. 552. 1041. 
Shao (chen jen). 95'2a. 

— Po wen. 1 038. 
--.Yaofe.686. 

— Yung. 206. 686. 

Shen nung. p. 26, 75. 

— shi. 341. 

— wei. p. 47. 

Shi Cheng chi. 365. 

~ Hn. 1079, 

— Khin. 49. 

— Kiao. 735. 

■— K‘uang. 332. 

— lin. 608. 

— hang, p. 46, 
•-Yn.275. 

Shu ho. p. 42, 

Shui. p. 48. 

Si lou. 1077. 

— Yen shan. 775. 

Siao Hien ming 450. 

— Ping. p. 45. 

— T‘ung. 1033. 

— Ts?/ hien. 654. 

SieAo. 959. 

— Ch‘eng. 801. 

Feng siang. 530. 635. 

— Kl 1007. 

— Kii cheiig. 1052. 

— Ling yiin. HOI. 

' — Shi t‘ai. 672. 

— Wei sin. 359. 

— Ying kh. 1005. 

— Yung. 337. 

— Yung jo. 915. 

Sien Yii ciihi. 352. 

Sin (shi). 655. 

Su Chi. 652. 

— I kien. 63. 526. 605. 

1089. 

— KnM. p. 44. 

— 0. 9/5. 

— Shi. 64. 652. 799. 991. 
• — Siin. 652. 



— Sung. p. 47. 

— Tung p‘o. 797. 991. 

1055. 

Sii Chi ts‘ai. p. 40. 

— Hiian. 286. 

— Kia t‘ai. 885a. 

— K‘iai. 763. 

— Kien, 76. 

— K‘o chao. 573. 

— Kuang k‘i. 266.— p, 52. 
•— Ling fu. 889. 

— Piao. 539. 540. 545. 


Sii Fiao jan. 1058. 

— Po. 431, 

— (shi). 292. 

— Wen po. 808. 

— Yen shun, p 49. 

— Yung ch‘eng. p, 49. 

— Yung .stian. 794. 

Sun Chao. 354. 

— chen jen. p. 44. 

— chi. p, 45. 

— Jou chi. 761. 

— Kuang Men. 583, 

— Kung. p. 77. 

— Mien. 870, 

— Sheiig. 861. 

— Shu jau. p. 37. 

— Sz" mo. 31. 129. 708. 

934. 937.— p. 42, 43. 

— Yen. p. 37. 

— Yiin hien, 220. 

— Yung ho. 79. 

Siin. p. 45. 

— Kmang. 818. 

— Po tsz’. 460. 

Sung. p. 47. 

— Kia. 340. 

— K‘i, 245. 315. 604. 

— King lien. 943. 

— Kio. 429. 

— Lien, 943. 1123. 

— Ts‘i k‘iu. 187, 

— Tsz* an. 989. 

— Yang tsz’. 1030. 

— Ying sing. 885. 

— ma Kuang. 424. 520. 

— ma Tshen. 740. 

Ta Ming. p. 46. 

Tai K^ai chi. 66. 

— K‘i tsung. 529. 

— Tsu. 30. 

— Yuan li. 37. 323. 

T‘ai ts‘angkung.849. — p.41. 
Tan kh. 216. 348. 369. 

788.— p. 49. 

T*an Ts‘iao. 187. 

— Ts‘ui, 183. 880a. 

T*ang chi. p. 40. 

— Heng. 1097. 

— Kin. 499. 511. 

— Meng. 638. 

— Shen wei. p. 47, 

— Shun chi. 334. 

T'ao Hua. 677. 

— Hung king. 26. 63. — 

p. 42. 

— Kiu ch‘eng. 58, 762. 

— Ku. 950. 

— Tshen. 796, 805. 1124. 

— Tsung L 762. 

— yin kii. 851.873.898. — 

p. 43. 


T‘aa Yiian ming. 1124. 
Teng Hieir ming. 549, 

— K‘ing ts*ai. 432, 

— Te ming. 549. 

Then Jii ch eng. 767. 

— YIL 844.. . .. 

Ting Tu. 922. 

—“■'Wei. 884. 

T‘o t*o. 455. 819. 

Ts'ai Ju mou. 667. 

— Kii hou. 902. 

— Kman fii. 902. 

— Siang. 5. 428. 

— Thao. 878. 

— Tsung ven. 8. 

— Yung. 973, 

Tsan ning. 817. 1055, 

— Yin. 12. 707. 

Tshing Hie. 905. 

— k‘i. p. 45. 

Ts‘ao Chao. 349. 

— Chi. 913. 

— Fan. 430. 

— Hien. 383. 1034. 

— Hio. 746. 

— Shu ya. 237. 

— Ts'ao. 912. 

— Tsz’ kien. 913. 

Ts^eng Ts‘ao. 425, 

Tsh Te chi. 1009. 

Tsiao Hi cheng. 932. 

— Kan. 243. 

Tshao Chou. 237, 

Tsie chai. p. 53. 

Tshen Chung yang. 782, 

— I. 311. 782. 

— Kh. 939. 

Tshn Ch‘eng tsu. 947. 

— Tsing. 949. 

— YUe jen. 562. — p. 41, 
Tshng Hia tsz’. 859. 

Tso Khu ming. 408. 

— Sz’. 666. 

— Ts‘z’. 607. 

Tsou Fu. 339. 

Tsu ClPung chi. 752. 

— T‘ai chi. 47. 

Ts‘ui Chi ti. 420. 

— Hao. 710. 

— King kung. 961, 

— Pan. 355. 

— Shi. 831. 

— Ylian liang. 132, 
Ts‘un chnng. 510. 

— tsh. p. 37. 

Tsung Lin. 336. 

— (,shi). p. 48, 

Ts‘ung cheng. 262. 

T»z’ Hia p. 34. 

— lung. p. 83. 

Tu Fu. 974. 

— Ki yang. 1135, 
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TttKttt'ao S54. j 

— Ivuang 492» 952. j 

msti. 

— Pao. S42. , 

— 5han fang, p 46. 

— Shu. 976. 

— Slin ho. 8*2o. 

— Sz’ king. 924. 

-- T'aik'ing. 1 UO. 

— • Tsz’ mei 974. 

Wan. 1135. 

— Yu, 1003. 

— Yii. 89. 

Thi Pen tsim. 43.S. 623. 

— Su. 906. 980. 

Tuan Cli‘^ng shi. p. 95, 

— Kung ill. 582. 

— Kuo. 662. 

Tung Chung shu. 86. 

— fang So. 464. 689. 724. 

— pi. p, 64. 

— “ Hng. 920. 

— p‘o 991. 

— wu sin. 998. 

— yiian. 214. 222. 414 

612. 616. 737. 993.— 
p 48. 

T'ung Klin. p. 40. 

— ming. p. 43. 

Wan Chen. 452. 539. 

— Piao. 925. 

Wang An shi. 461. 965. 

— Cheng, p. 81. 

— Chi ohung. 967, 

— Chi fang. 713. 

— Cheung.' 497. 

— Fang kMng. 4,66. 1129, 
— Fou. 688. 

— Hai ts‘ang. 225. 228, 
969. 1093.-* p. 48. 

— Hao ku. p, 48. 

— Hin chi, 549. 

— Hiian ho. 657. 

— Huang. 738. 

• — Hung tsien. 1077, 

— I. 237. 

— Jen yii. 264. 

— Ju yen. p. 63. 

— Jui, 56. 

— Ki, p. 54. 

— K‘i. 653. 

— Kia. 736, 

— King knng. 461. 

— Kin. 631. 

— Kuan. 159. 1067. 

— K‘uang. 1064. 

— Kui hio. 412. 

— Kui ling. 1015. 

— Knn. 636. 

■— Klin. 349. 

— Li, 800. 


Wang Lun. p. 53. 

— Min. 666 680. 

— Ming tsMng. 209. 

— Phm. 107i,-p. 82. 

pj 242, 

— Ping. 198.204.471. 

— P‘u. 865. 

— Sheng chi. p. 54. 

— Shi. 241. 

— (shi). 103. 

— Shi Chen. 207, 1090. 

1101a.— p. 55 
— Shimon. 161.185.371. 

410. 614. 519, 

— Shi p‘eng. 1015. 

— Shu ho. 528. — p. 42. 
— Si. 229. 

— Siangtsin. 533.— p. 70. 
— Sing chi. 209. 

— Su. 405. 

— Siin ch‘uan. 1061. 

— Ta. 933. 

— T‘tti. 372. 

— Tao. 1013. 

— T‘ing siang. 1061, 

— Tsi. 256. 

— Tsie chai, 622. 

— Tsin chi. p. 48. 

•— Ts'ing ming. 209. 

— Tso. 349. 

— Ts‘un. 345. 

—• Tsz^ nien. 518. 736. 

— Wei. 1016. 1017. 

— Yin. 946. 

— yin kiin. 1064. 

— ling. p. 53. 

— Yuan chi. 115. 1018. 
— Ytian. mei. 207. 

Wei Cheng. 814. 

— Chou. 970. 

— I lin. 872. 

— Kiao. 476. 

— Po yang. 904. 

— Shtt. 447. 

— Sim, 825, 

— Tsz* ts*ai. 476. 

— Tsz* ts*ang. p. 42. 

— Wang. p. 39. 

Wen Jen kui. 896. 

— K‘o. 795. 

— Lin. 417. 

— Ta ming. 129. 131. 

— ti. 1022. 

— ting kung p. 82. 

— Yen po. 1068, 

— • yin kii. 129. 

Wu Chen fang. 468. 

— Ch‘eng. 909. 

— Jen kie. 445. 

— K‘i. 467. 

— K‘i siin. p. 73. 

— K‘iu. 71. 216. 566. 


Wu Klin '7fv9.;806. ■: 

— ’ Lai. 547. 112;5. , 

— Meng.' 122, 

— P*eng. 1 10. 

— P‘u. 189.-P 40. 

— Shou. 683. • ■ 

— Shu. 718. 

— Shui. p, 48. 

— ti !023. 1024. 

Ts‘ao lii. 909 

— Yen k‘uang 1 84. 

Yen k‘m. 61. 

— Yiian ying 1125.' 

Yang chi ki. 106. 

— Fu, 236. 306 
— Hiung, 106. 750. 

— Hiian chi. 483. 

— I. 863. 

— Kui hou. 11. 

— Liang 818. 

— Shen. 238. 703. 860. 

— Shi ying. 257. 

— Suirchi. p. 45. 

— Siin. 788. 855. 

— Turn. 294. 

— Tien hui. 123. 

— Ys'iian, 1056. 

— Tui siu. 313. 

— tsz’. 106. 

— Wan li. 41. 209. 

Wei cheng. 879. 

— Yen. 648. 

YaoFu. 272. 

— Ho chung, 1006. 1083, 
— K uan. 768. 

— Seng t^'an. 919. 

— SzMien. 450. 
YeMengte. 733.759.608* 
— Sheng. 768. 

— Shi kie. 910. 

— Shi lin. 608. 

— t‘ien shi. 31. 

— Ting kui. 126. 153. 

— Tsz’ k6. 910. 

Yen Chi t*ui. 293. 

— Hiao chung, 914. 

— shall. 1090. 

— Shiku. 270.842. 

— Wen si. 6. 

— Ying, 1092. 

— Yiing ho. 923. 

Yin Shi fin 1141. 

Ying kung. p. 44. 

— Shao. 112. 

— Yang tsz’. 792. 

Yu chai. p 73. 

— mo chai. 183, 

Yii Huan. 1019, 

— ®Kien wu. 1114. 

— lou nung. p. 73, 

— Pao. 614. 796. 
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Yii SH nan. 586. 

si. , p. 47. ■ 

— Tsung pen. 95. 
' — Yuan. 221. 

— Wen. 761, 

. --Yeii. 774. 

Yiian Giieng. 17. 


Ytian Chun. 1130. 
— Chuang, 772. 
— Hiao sii. 931. 

— ini. p. 82. 

— hua p, 41. 

— Hung tao. 622, 


Yuan Ta te. 331. 
— ti. 327. 

— Tsz’. 1137. 
Yiie ch‘i. 258. 
Yim lin. 1135. 
Yung T‘ao. 286. 
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APPENDIX. 

CELEBRATED MOUNTAINS OF CHINA. 


We frequently meet in Cliinese botanical works with names of 
Chinese moiiiitains, the situation of which is generally difficult to 
ascertain for European readers. I have therefore thought it service- 
able to subjoin a list of about 70 of the more conspicuous hills and 
mountains of China proper, adding’ some particulars about their 
position, etc. My information has principally been derived from the 
Jfmnf/ yil M and from the Ta TsHvg I timg cM (see p. 69 and 87). 
I have also consulted the ^ Tao ts^cmg, or Great Repository 
of Taoist literature, in which a list of the mountains venerated by 
Taoists and of the haunted grottoes situated on them is given. 
This compilation dates from the 3rd cent. B. C. The Taoists 
distinguish first the + :k tlPl 5c ta t%mg tien^ the iO Great 
haunted GrottoeSy and besides these enumerate 36 other haunted 
Grottoes, 3 ^ 'fs 111 5c situated on various 

mountains of the Empire. 

From early times the Chinese have revered the ^ yOy 
or five sacred mountains : one in the middle, the others in the 
Northern, Southern, Eastern and Western parts of the ancient 
Empire. Aimual sacrifices were made on them by the ancient 
Emperors, and on a rock of the Southern mountain the Emperor 
Yii is believed to have engraved an inscription (see Legge’s Shu 
king). 

Chinese literature abounds in descriptions of these various 
mountains. Many of these accounts are of very early date. Several 
■works have been published collecting the greater part of the records 
relating to famous mountains, or giving extracts of them. See 
Alphabet. List of Works, Nos. 519 and llOli^, 
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I. ^ til C¥a fthan, Yim nan. Tsu hiimg fn, 7 11 soiitli of 
Nan an chon. Tea is produced on this liilL 

6 llf C¥ang po shmi. Shan tung. Tsi nan fu, 20 li 
south of Tsou p'^ing hien. 

3. ^ [ll C¥i e¥eng shan^ with the 6th of the ten great 
haunted grottoes. It forms part of the Tien fed shan (see 56) 
in Che kiang. 

4. iXl CJmng shan, Kiang su, north-east of Kiang ning fu. 
The 32nd haunted grotto. 

S ill fihan. An hui. 80 li east of Lti chon fii. 

6. |lj Heng skan. Hu nan. Heng chou fu, west of Heng 
shan hien. The Southern of the five sacred mountains, with the 
3rd of the haunted grottoes. 

7. *|g ill Heng shan. Shan si. Ta thing fu, 20 li south-east 
of Hun yuan chou. The Northern of the five sacred mountains, 
with the 5th haunted grotto. 

8. ^ ill Ho shan. Kuang tung. Hui chou fu, 100 li north- 
east of Lung chhian hien. 

9. ^ ^ ill Ho ftmg shan. Fukien. Fu ning fu, 70 li north 
of Ning te hien. With the first of the 36 haunted grottoes. 

10- ^ ill Hva sha7i. Shen si. T^ung chou fu, south of Hua 
yin hien. The Western of the five sacred mountains, with the 4th 
haunted grotto. 

II. g ^ ill Him hat shan. Che kiang. 1 li east of Wen 
chou fu. The 17th haunted grotto. 

^ Ul Huang shan. Anhui. North-west of Hui chou fu. 
See also 44. 

13. 'g' ^ ill Htd hi shan. Che kiang, 30 li south-east of 
Shao lung fu. The lOtli haunted grotto. 

14. ^ ft ill sh>an. Che kiang. 30 li south of T^ai 

chou fu. The 19th haunted grotto, 

15. ^ ill Xin hua shan. Che kiang. North of Kin hua fu. 
The 35th haunted grotto. 

16. Am fing shan. See 58. 

17. ft $ ill Am hua shan. An hui. Chfi chou fu, south- 
west of Tshng yang hien. 
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18. ^ |lj Kki i slian. Hu .nan. Tung cliou % Ning*:yliaii 

liien. The 28rd haunted gTotto. The Emperor Shun was buried 
on this hill, 2206 B. C. 

^ ft ill called also ^ |Ij Mao shan, -'Kmn^ 

su (see note 12a and Alph. List of Works No. 651a), The Sth 
great haunted grotto (see p. 43). 

20. 53 ill ^ou loti shan, Kuang si, Wu chou fu. 22nd 
haunted grotto. 

21. II llj shall, Che kiang, Hu chou fu. North- 

west of Ch^ang hing hien. Tea is produced on this hill. 

22 . ^ ^ m Kiia ts^ang slian, Che kiang*. Ch^u chou fii, 
70 li east of Tsin yiin hien. The 10th great haunted grotto. 

23. f 1 ill Kuang fu shan, Kiang su. South-west of Su 
chou fti. 

24. ^ ^ ill Kui hu shan. Kiang si, Kuang sin fu, Kui kd 
hien. The 16th haunted grotto. 

25. ^ if [5 ill lacing ye shan, Shan tiing. Tshng* chou fu, 
150 li south-east of Chu ch^eng hien. The Emperor Shi Huang ti 
spent three months on this mountain in 219 B. C. 

26. jg ill I^kshan, Shan si. 60 li south-east of P‘^u chou fu. 
Here the Emperor Shun, 2250 B. C., is said to have devoted 
himself to agriculture. 

27. ^ ^ ill c¥ang shan. It forms part of the Mao 

shan (see 19). The S3rd haunted grotto. 

28. ^ ^ ill shan, Yiin nan. Southern border of 

the department of P^u rh fu. Tea is produced on this hill. 

29. H ill Lofou shan, Kuang tung, Hui chou fu, 28 li 
north-west of Po lo hien. The 7th of the ten great haunted 
grottoes. 

30. ^ ilj Lit shan, Kiang si. 25 li south of Kiu kiang fu. 
The Sth haunted grotto. 

31- ift m m A/a hu shan, Kiang si. West of Kien ch^ang fu. 
The 28th haunted grotto. 

32. Mao shan. See 19. 

33. ^ ill Meng shan, Sz’ ch^uan. East of Ya chou fu. This 
hill is famed for its Tea. 
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iS ill shan. Ylin nan. Soiitli of Yting 

oilman g fti. Tea is produced on this Mil. 

^ [Jj you shan* Hn pei. Wn ch^ang- fu, 20 li 
south-east of TMng* ch^eng Men. The 25th haunted grotto. 

36. [[^ i|g [if 0 mei slian, Sz’ ch^uan. Kia ting fu^ south- 
west of 0 mei Men. The ?th haunted grotto. 

37. ^ |i| F^an shan. Chihli. Shun then fu, north-west of 
Kh chou. 

6 5 lO Po sM shan. Kuang si. 60 li south of Siin 
chou fu. The 21st haunted grotto. 

^9. ^ llj shan. . Yiin nan. South of PM rh fu. 

Tea produced. 

40. 1^ ill Shou pei shan^ called also H ill Ta wei sJimu 
Hu nan, Gh Mng sha fu^ 150 li north-east of Liu yang hien. The 
13th haunted grotto. 

41. '® |i[ shan, Kiang’ si,. 30 li west of Nan chMng fii. 
The 12th haunted grotto. 

42. f[lj ^ ill Sien tu shan, Che kiang. ChM chou fu/ 23 li 
east of Tsin ylin Men. The 29th haunted grotto. 

43. ^ ill Sung slian, also called |ll Sung hao slian. 

Ho nan. Ho nan fu, north of Teng feng hien. The central of 
the five sacred mountains, with the 6th of the 36 haunted 
grottoes. 

44. ^ {ll shan. An hui. Hui chou fu, 13 li north 

of Hui ning hien. Earned for its Tea. This Mil seems to form 
part of the Huang shan. See 12. 

45. gg ^ ^ Sz^ ining Che kiang. Shao king fu, 110 li 
south of Yii yao hien. The 9th haunted grotto. 

46. Ta wei shan. See 40. 

47. W ill shan. Hu nan. 40 li north-west of Chen 

chou fu. The 26th haunted grotto. 

48. fu ill Pai ho shan, also ^ ill Wu tang shan. Hu 
pei. Siang yang fu, 100 li south of Klin chou. 

49. ^ ill shan, Yiin nan. Y’iin nan fu, An 

ning chou, 

50. ^ ^ ill Pai po shan. Shen si. South-western corner 
of the prefecture of Sian fu. The 11th haunted grotto. 
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51. ^ {ll Pai sharij written also ^ |Jj Pai simn. Shan tnng. 
5 li north of T%i an fu. This is the Eastern of the five sacred 
moun tain Sj with the 2nd of the 36 haunted grottoes. 

52. li» ill shan, also ^ |1{ tHng'shan and 

13 10 |il P^ting po slian, Chekiang*. Shao king fu^ 70 li east 
of Sheng* Men. The 27 th haunted g*r otto. 

53. |Jj Pao yiian slian. Hunan. CMang te fu, 30 li 
south-west of T^ao yuan hien. The 34th haunted grotto. 

54. li ill sJian, Che kiang. Hang chou fu, 

south-west of Yu hang hien. The 31st haunted grotto. See 
also 57. 

55. 5c @ {If Pien mu slian, Che kiang. Hang chou fu, 
north-west of Lin an hien. The 84th haunted grotto. 

56. 5c lli Pien t^ai shan. Chekiang. T^ai chou fu, north 
of T^ien t^ai hien. See also 3. The T^ien t^ai mountain was the 
earliest seat of Buddhism in China. See Dr. Edkins’ Chin. 
Buddhism, p, 137. 

57. ^ [ll P^iHen dhayiy also Ul Pien chu shan (see 54). 

An hui. An k^ing fu, Tsfien shan Men. The 14th haunted 
grotto. 

58. ^ Isl llj c¥eng shan, &z^ chhian. Ch^eng tu fii, 

south-west of Kuan hien. The oth of the ten great haunted 
grottoes, 

59. ^ g [I| PsHng t%n shan. Che kiang. ChM chou fu, 
1 li north-west of Tsfing then hien. The 30th haunted grotto. 

60. ^ ^ jll Psz^ hai shan. Hu pei. King men chou, 50 li 
south of Tang yang Men. The last of the 86 haunted grottoes. 

61. ^ ll^ llj Pa Mao shan. Kuang si. Wu chou fu, 20 li 
south of Yung Men. The 20th haunted grotto. 

63. ^ ill Tuvg timg shan, Kiang su. Su chou fu. On 
an island of the T^ai hu lake. The 9th of the 10 great haunted 
gTottoes. 

63. |Ii Pang yang shan, Hu nan, Ch^ng sha fu, 60 li 
north-west of Liu yang* Men. The 24th haunted grotto. 

64. 10 [ll P'ung po shan. ChB kiang, " T%i chou fu, 25 li 
north-west of Then t^ai Men. See also 52. 
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65. S ^ {II W aiig irm shayi, lim., Huai k^isg fu^ 80 li 
west of Tsi yiian Men. TJie first of the 10 great haunted grottoes, 

66. ^ ^ [ll Wei yu shan, Che kiang. T^ai chon fu, 5 li south 
of Huang’ yen hien. The 2nd of the 10 great haunted grottoes. 

67. ^ ^ {1| Wu i shan, Fu kien. Hien ning fii, 30 li south 
of ChMng an Men. The 15th haunted grotto. This mountain is 
famed for its Tea. 

68. Wu tang shan. See 48. 

69. 5. ^ ill Wu t'^ai 

hien, 

70. ^ ^ llf , shan, Kiang si. Lin kiang fu, 40 li south- 

east of Hia kiang hien. The 18th haunted grotto. 
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THE CLIMATE OF SHANGHAI/ 

ITS METEOROLOGICAL CONDITION.* 


BY 

The Rev. Father M. DECHEVRENS, S.J. 

Director of the Zi-ka-wei Observatory. 


The eyer growing importance of the study of climates cannot 
be called in question nowadays, and all serious minds, though 
sometimes apprehensive of the difficulties of such a study, are led 
to admit that the modifications brought about in the human 
organism under the influence of climate are as important as those 
we seek for in the practice of public and private hygiene. 

Prevention is better thmi cure : the knowledg*e of the various 
climates will effect that object, and it has been said with reason 
that whenever the science of hygiene shall have advanced so far 
as to point out to every one what country he must prefer, the 
power of medicine may he said to be doubled. Ages of observa- 
tion go to prove that for any disease recovery is difficult in the 
medium where it originated; whereas it is possible to prevent the 
formation, or at least to stop the progress of chronic diseases by 
keeping off the external causes on which they depend, or by 
sparing to patients the impressions they would receive from 
such causes. But to that end one must needs he well acquainted 
with the characteristics of the various climates that divide the 

1 Latitude 31° 14' 32" North. 

Longitude 121° 29' 8" East of Greenwich. 

Height 0 ft. 5 

^ Bead before the Society on the 28th Octoher, 1881. 
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liBiiiense , surface of .oiir. globe j ■ otherwise the remeclj sought' for 
in a change of air or in emigration might be worse than the eviL 

This is o'ne of the reasons' why Meteorology has lately assumed 
so great an Importance, 

' What is the' true meaning of the word Climate and what is 
understood by Clmatoloffy ? 

Ancient astronomers employed the word KlLfia or region to 
designate the space comprised between two circles- parallel to the 
earth’s equator ; such belts or climates were used to indicate the 
duration of days and nights from the equator to the pole. That 
ill-defined division of the earth into thirty climates of unequal 
breadth has been superseded by the system of latitudes. Hence 
the word CUmatBy in its most natural acceptation^ designates a 
certain extent of the surface of the globe offering all over the 
same conditions of existence. In a word, elimate is the positive 
influence of air^ water and places on man as a unit and on men 
congregated in numbers and dwelling on a limited spot of the 
globe. Such was already the conce])tion of climate in Hip» 
pocrates’ mind, when he treated of the influence of places (tottwv), 
of water (vdpcji^)^ and of air (dspcov) for maintaining health and 
generating disease. 

Climatology is a science devoted to the study of climates \ it 
borrows largely from Physical Geography, Geology, Hydrology, 
Meteorology, Medicine, and Statistics. 

These then are the various sciences we must have recourse to 
for a complete study of the Climate of Shanghai. The import- 
ance acquired by this great mart, the trade of which has taken such 
a wonderful increase, would call for a serious and complete 
inquiry. But unable to grasp all sides of the question, I shall 
only bring in my share of the work and limit myself to the 
meteorological point of view, which after all is the most important 
as meteorological phenomena are those that most affect public 
health. 

I.— TEMPEEATtJRE. 

Of all the elements that go to make up a climate, tempeminre 
is by far the most important. Its variations are the cause of 
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nearly all tlie other meteorological phenomena hy which climates 
differ It therefore always ranks first in the study of a climate. 

The increase of temperature with the depth witliin the crust of 
the fflohe, the existence of hot springs and volcanic eruptions, all 
concur to prove that the heat stored up in the earth does not all 
nroceed from the Sun. Yet, strictly speaking, it can he said that 
the variations of temperature at the surface are solely due to 

'°ThI'‘'mean temperature of a place, as observed hy means of 
thermometers placed in more or less favourable situations, is de- 
pendent, more than is generally supposed, upon the nature of the 
Lil and of everything that happens to he in the vicinity of the 
instruments. Generally speaking, the better all external influence 
be warded of, the more precautions be taken to get the thermo- 
meter in equilibrium of temperature with the air that freely scours 
over the country, the nearer to the truth will the results be 

The annual mean temperature of the Shanghai district, as 
o-iven hy eight years’ uninterrupted observations made under 
favourable conditions at the Zi-ka-wei Observatory - is ; 

69.°2Fahr. 

According to Arago the isothermal line of 59°, or 
all the points of which enjoy this mean temperature passes 0. 30 
North of Chapel-Hill (U. S.), through Mouqiel ier (France) 
0 ° 20' North of Florence (Italy), 0.° 40' North of Athens (Greece), 
lo South of Baku (Caspian Sea), l.° 5 North of Nagasaki 
f Japan). This line is far from corresponding to the parallel 
of Shanghai (31°), which crosses Texas, passes through Mo- 
rocco, Alexandria and Lahore, countries and towns 'vhicli all 
L-ive a much higher mean temperature than Shanghai. The 
isothermal line of 59° is considerably deflected to the South on 

reaching the Eastern coast of Asia. , , . 

All the points of an isothermal line do not enjoy the same 
climate, since a climate with regard to temperature may either be 
extreme or temperate according as the mean temper atures of 

"TrhS^-ka-wei Observatory (Erencb Jesuit missionaries), 3.6 miles S.W. 

of Shanghai. 
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Winter and Siimnier differ more or less. Thus at Yakutsk (Siberia) 
the annual range of mean monthly temperature, or the difference 
'between the mdan temperatures of January and of July, is 104.° 7, 
an enormous variation if compared with Bangkok (Siam) where it 
does not exceed 5.°4. At- Shanghai the annual variation of 
monthly temperature is 45.° 3, indicating a rather severe climate. 

The mean temperatures of the four seasons^ from eight years^ 
observations^ are : 

Winter 89.° 1 

Spring 56.° 9 

Summer 78.° 2 

Autumn 62.° 6 


The mean temperature for each month is as follows : — 


January 

......35° 

8 

July 

81.° 

1 

February 

39. 

6 

August ....... 

80. 

1 

March 

46. 

8 

September .... 

73. 

4 

April 

57. 

2 

October 

63. 

3 

May 

66. 

9 

November .... 

61. 

3 

June 

73. 

4 

December ... 

41. 

9 


It may be both interesting and useful to know the mean 
temperature of all the days of the jeav to he enabled to foretell 
changes of weather with some degree of probability. The 
following table gives the mean temperatures of each five days, as 
deduced from all the observations of the last 8 years (1873-1880). 
One may notice the coldest day on January 5th (30°. 6) and 
the hottest on July 6th (83.° 7), giving a range of 53.° 1, 


Mean tewpsrature at Shanghai for each foe days. 


from i 

to 

6 January 

33.'= 

8 

from 2 - 

- 6 March 

41.° 

9 

» 

6 

— 

10 

ft 

36. 

0 


7 

-11 

if 

' 4.5. 

6 

?» 

11 

— 

15 

tt 

36. 

0 

« 

12 - 

- 16 

ff 

46. 

,3 


16 

— 

20 

ff 

36. 

4 

>f 

17- 

- 21 

ff 

47. 

8 

»> 

21 


25 

ft 

36. 

6 

ft 

22 - 

-26 

ft 

49. 

4 


26 

— 

30 

ft 

35. 

1 

ft 

27 - 

-31 

ff 

, 61, 

2 

ff 

31 

— 

4 February 

37. 

8 

ft 

1 ... 

- 5 April 

64, 

1 

it 

6 

— 

9 

ft 

38. 

1 

ff 

6 - 

- 10 

ff 

55. 

0 

5J 

10 

— 

14 

", ft ' 

37. 

6 

ft 

11 - 

- 15 

ft 

54. 

0 

» 

15 


19 

^f 

39. 

2 

ft 

16 - 

- 20 

ft*‘ 

56. 

6 

ti 

20 

— 

24 

tt "■ 

42. 

4 

ft 

21 - 

- 25 

tf 

60. 

4 

tt 

25 

•— 

1 Marcb 

42. 

0 

■ ff 

26 - 

-30 

ft 

62. 
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1 — 5 May , 

63.® 7 

6 — to, „ 

65. 4 

11 — 15 . „ 

65. 6 

16 — 20 

66. 6 

21 — 25 „ 

70. 0 

26 — 30 „ 

70. 3 

31 — 4 June 

70. 6 

6— 9 „ 

71. 7 

10 — 14 „ 

72. 4 

15— 19 j, . 

74. 4 

20 — 24 „ 

73. 8 

25 — 29 ,, 

75. 7 

30 to 4 July 

79, 0 

5 — 9 ;; 

82. 8 

10—14 „ 

80. 1 

15 — 19 „ 

80. 3 

20 — 24 „ 

81. 5 

25 — 29 „ 

81. 9 

SO — 3 August 

81. 9 

4— 8 „ 

81. 6 

9 — 13 „ 

82. 1 

14— 18 „ 

80. 9 

19 — 23 „ 

79. 3 

24 — 28 „ 

77. 7 

29—2 September 77. 7 


from 

3 — 

• 7 Septembei 

• 77.® 

.1 ' 

J5 

8 — 

. 12 

33 

74., 

8' 

)J 

13 — 

■ 17 

33 

71. 

8 

J? 

18 — 

■ 22 

33 

72. 

5 

9 > 

23 - 

- 27 

33 

70, ■ 

',7 


28 - 

- 2 October 

69. 

4 


3 — 

- 7 

33 

67. 

6 ' 

>> 

8 - 

- 12 

33 

64, 

8' 

>» 

13 - 

- 17 

33 

63. 

4 

3) 

18- 

- 22 

33 

62. 

9 


23 - 

-27 

33 

60. 

2 


28 - 

- 1 November 57. 

0 

S3 

2 - 

~ 6 

33 

55. 

4 

33 

7- 

- 11 

33 

52. 

6 

53 

12- 

- 16 

3! 

51. 

7 

33 

17- 

- 21 

53 

61. 

2 

33 

22- 

-26 

33 

48. 

1 

}} 

27 - 

— 1 December 46. 

2 

35 

2- 

— 6 

33 

45. 

3 

>3 

7 •* 

- 11 

33 

42. 

4 

33 

12 ■ 

— 16 

33 

44. 

, 1 


17 ■ 

— 21 

33 

40. 

, 7 


22- 

— 26 

35 

39. 

. 6 

33 

27 ■ 

— 31 

33 

37. 

. 7 


To give a fair idea of the variations of temperature at Shanghai, 
I subjoin the means of the maxima and minima for the same 8 



Minima. 

Maxima. 

January 

17 ° 8 

67.° 2 

February 

24. 3 

61. 0 

March 

so. 2 

75. 9 

April 

36. 7 

84. 2 

May 

46. 9 

89. 2 

June 

67. 7 

92. 8 

July 

67. 8 

97. 2 

August 

65. 3 

95. 5 

September 

55. 8 

90. 7 

October 

40. 1 

82. 6 

November 

28. 9 

72. 7 

December 

21. 2 

66. 3 


Mean o£ tlie 


(absolute minima ; 
^absolute maxima ; 


16.0 5 

7 


absolute minimum I 12.® 2 

absolute maximum s 102. 0 


Januaiy 1878 
July 187& 
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In tliis period of 8 years (1873-1880) there were on an average 
14 days, each year, whose mean temperature was lower than 
freezing point, m 32"^ Faiir. (0° centigrade). In 18?8, from the 
3rd to the 22nd of January, there were 17 days on dvhicii the 
temperature kept under 32.° For the sake of comparison, let us 
mention that in Paris, from 1820 to 1872, there w^ere no more 
than 21 days on which the temperature kept helow 32,° the 
annual average being only 0.4 day. 


Mean temperature of a few towns as a term for comparison. 

Year. Winter (D J.F.) Summer (J.J.A.) 

Shanghai 

59 ° 2 

39 .° 1 

78 .° 2 

London 

49 . 6 

89 . 2 

61 . 0 

Paris 

51 . 3 

37 . 9 

64 . 9 

Peking 

63 . 2 

27 . 0 

77 . 0 

New York 

63 . 8 

29 . 8 

79 . 2 

Madrid 

57 . 7 

42 . 1 

74 . 1 

Rome 

69 . 7 

46 . 6 

73 . 2 

Hongkong 

72 . 5 

60 . 1 

82 . 8 


We will see, when treating of moisture, how such variations of 
temperature can influence public health. For the manner in 
which the human body is affected is quite different with dry or 
moist air, whether warm or cold; and on such actions the sa- 
lubrity of a country depends for a great part, together with the 
advantages or inconveniences it may offer with regard to public 
and private hygiene. 

The variation of the temperature of the air in the course of a day 
is mostly dependent upon the relative length of days and nights 
and the clearness of the atmosphere, especially at night The 
following table shows this variation at Shanghai for the four seasons 
of the year : it will be seen that the daily range" is not invariable, 
being smallest in summer and greatest in spring. The greater 
length of days and the less obliquity of the sun’s rays, in sum- 
mer, are amply compensated by the mantle of vapour in the air 
which covers the cOuntry and prevents the cooling through radia- 
tion at nightl 
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JJaM^ variation oj timrperature for the fovr seasons af Sliani/Imi 


.Hours. 

Winter.. 

(5 years, 

Sprinsj. 

1876-1880) 

Slimmer. 

Autfinm,. 

Year. 

1 a.iii. 

36.° 

0 

.52.° 4 

7S.° 6 

68 ° 6 

55.° 1 

4 , ,5 

■35. 

2 

51. 2 

72. 9 

57. 

7 

• 54. '2. 


: 34. 

7 

53. 4 

75. 9 

59. 

2 

55. ..S 

10 „ 

4 1. 

2 

60. 4 

8K 7 

67. S 

62. 8 

I p.m. 

44, 

2 

63. 3 

S3. 7 

69. 

6 

65.. .2 

4 „ 

43. 

1 

62. 0 

S2. 0 

67. 

7 

63. 7 

7 

38. 

7 

56. 4 

77. 0 

61. 7 

68. 5 

10 „ 

36. 

9 ! 

53. 9 

74. 7 

69. 7 

56. 3 

Kiiiixautsi 

j h. m. 
f). 3!) a.m. 

S-i.O 5 

1 h. m. 

6. 0. a.ta. 51.0 0 

1 h. m. 

4, 30. a.in. 72.o 8 

h. m, 

b. 0. ;uin. 57.0 7 

! T>. m. ' 

1 5. 30 a.m. 54.<: 

MasiiuttBi 

1 2. 00 p.m. 

U, h 

i 2. 00. p.m. 63. 5 

1 1. 30. p.m. 83. 8 

1. 0. p.m. 69. 6 i 

! L 45 p.m. 65. 


IL— SOLAR RADIATION. 

Tliotigli liglit and lieat are intimately connected as radiated 
by tlie Still, yet tlie causes of diiiiiniition for each are not the 
same. The interposition of a cloud between the Sun and the 
soil suffices to extinguish a great part of the solar light without 
materially diminishing tlie amount of heat absorbed by the air in 
a short iiiterval. However exceptional a year may be in regard 
to variations of temperature, never wdll January or February be 
found warmer than July or August; but the amount of light 
received by the surface of the soil can easily be greater in 
Winter than in Summer. Let the Winter be very cold and dry 
with a very clear sky and the Summer be warm and wet with a 
great deal of rain and clouds, and there will be a similar contrast 
ill the general lighting of the air. Thus, in July 1830, we did 
not receive, at Zi-ka-wei, more than .33 of the light 'which the 
Sun can send us under the most favourable conditions, whilst in 
Januar}" 1881, we were exceptionally favoured and received .49 of 
that light. Thus again, January and July 1880 both received the 
same proportion of light. 

No-iv it is well known that every livings being requires, not 
only the Sim’s beat, but also and almost in the same degree Ms 
light. Valuable information about the Climate of a place may 
thus be supplied Aetino7netrpj or that department of Meteoro* 
logy which deals with solar radiation cornpnsing the heat and 
light available at the surface of the soil. 
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Herewitli are the results of the last 6 years^- calculated frora 
only the three principal observations of iOh. Ih. p.m. and 
411. p.m. 



JTart. 

Pel). 

Marcli 

April 

May 

Jtrne 

July 

Angnst 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Kot. 

Deo. 

mn 

.39 

.36 

.36 

.44 

.4.5 

.31 

.47 

.46 

.33 

.37 

.37 

.30 

i87r. 

.25 

.25 

.36 

.37 

.47 

.37 

.48 

.48 

..51 

.44 

.39 

.34 

1877 

.35 

.41 

■ .43 

.40 

.46 

.41 

.39 

.50 

.39 

.49 

.25 

.23 

1878 

"'.42 i 

.30 

.42 

.32 

.42 

.44 

.41 

.46 i 

.40 

,34 

.24 

.41 

1879 

.30 ! 

.39 

i .42 

.43 

.39 

.43 

.56 

' .55 

.43 

.36 

.39 

.46 

1880 

,S2 

,20 

,52 1 

.45 

.49 

.48 

.33 

.41 

.40 

.44 

.46 

.39 

Mean 

.35 1 

.32 

1 ,42 

.40 

.44 

.41 

.44 

.48 1 

.41 

.41 . 

i .35 

.37 


Year 


.3S 

.39 


.*JS 

.43 

.41 


.39 


These results^ ■which I have purposely given in fiilh may he 
greatly useful to Shanghai physicians if compared with the sani- 
tary state of the Settlements. For comparison’s sake, I may 
add that, at Paris, the mean proportion of light for the period 
1872-1878, observed in the same manner as at Zi-ka-wei, was 
.28 in December (minimum) and .65 in July (maximum), the 
annual mean being under .49. It must be remarked however that 
in the calculations the observations of 6 a. m. and 6 p. m. were 
taken into account.® 


III.--.MOISTURE. 

The determination of this element is of great importance. 
Moisture has been considered by climatologists as one of the phy- 
sical properties of the air most injurious to human life. A moist 
atmosphere checks the spontaneous evaporation of the surface 
of the skin and exercises a debilitating action on all organic 
functions : a dry air, on the contrary, favours evaporation; it is 
vivifying and bracing. Whoever has resided at Shanghai for a 
few 3 ’'ears knows by experience how in Summer the strongest man 
feels oppressed and sluggish, whilst in Winter he has a sense of 
exalted vitality and excessive muscular energy. It is because in 
the hottest months, June, July, and August, the air is loaded 
with moisture, whilst in the cold season, December, January, and 
February, it is very dry. I shall hereafter, when speaking of the 
winds, give the reason of this remarkable difference between 
Summer and Winter in this country. 

But first, what is properly moisture ? It is easier to feel it than 
to give a definition of it. One often hears of the air being more 
or less moist, more or less saturated with humidity: what is the 
precise meaning of ffiese expressions ? 


Aikuuaire de VObservutoiie de Moutsouria, 1879. 
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, .Ptysicists easily prove tliat a- volume of air' cannot, Ht a given 
temperature, contain more than a certain quantitj, of vapour : it 
is then , said to be saturated ; any water in excess of that 
quantity will remain in the liquid state. ■ Thns a cubic foot of 
dry air, at a pressure of 80 inches and at 82® Fahrenheit, weighs 
563 -gTaiiis ; under these conditions it cannot take up more than 
2.11 gT. of water as vapour ; at 90® it could hold 18.47 gr. ' 

: Knowing , the maximum weight for each temperature and 
degree of atmospheric pressure, and possessing instriimerits whose 
indications give the means to calculate the actual “weight of 
vapour in a cubic foot of air, it will be easy to ascertain the 
exact degree of moisture of that air and conseqiien'tlj of the mass 
of air to wliich' it belongs; for the degree of moisture is nothing 
else than the ratio of the actual w'eight of vapour, contained in 
the air to the maximum weight it could hold at the same 
teiiiperature and, pressure. The instruments most in use for' that 
purpose are the Psjchrometer or better still Eegnault’s condensa» 
tioii hygrometer. 

The following tables will help to form an idea of the hygrome- 
trie conditions of this place. 

Weight of vapour in a cuhk foot of air at Shanghai {8 years), 

January. Febmary. Marcli, April. May. June, July. Aug. Sept. Get. Kov. Dec. Ye&t. 
gr. gr. gr. gx. gr. . gr. gr. gr. gr, gr. gr. gr. gr. 

2.00 3.26 2.86 4.11 6.90 7.42 9,39 9.08 7.37 6.01 3.27 2.42 6.10 

Degree of moisture of air for each month (8 yeai's), 

January. EeTbruary. Marcli. April. May. June. July, Aug. Sept. Oct. Hov. Deo. Year. 
oP oP oP oP oP oP oP oP oP oP o/® oP 

80 79 77 78 78 84 84 83 83 78 76 77 80 

Degree of moisture of air at different periods of the day for the 
four seasons {6 years). 


Hours* 

Winter,, 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Year. 


P 

ol 

o/° 

or 

or 

or 

1 a.m* 

88.7 

89.4 

93.6 

91.1 

90.7 

■4 „ 

89.7 

90.8 

94.6 

91.9. ■ 

91.8 

7„,., 

90.S 

87.6 

89.0 

89.9 

■^'■89,2 

10 „ 

74.6 

69.9 

78.4 

67.3 

71.3 

: 1 p.m. : 

65.8 

63.4 

70.6 

60.6 

. 65.1 

4 ,j 

68.1 

66.4 

73.9 

64.6 

68.2 

7 „ 

81.0 

80.5 

86.5 

. 82.4 

82.6 

10 „ 

86.4 

86.6 

92,0 

88,2 

88.3 

Mean 

80.6 

■ 79.3 ■ ■ 

. ■ ^84.2 ' 

79.5 

80.9 
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; .'Coiitin.6iits. , iiatiirallj supply less vapour to tlie atiuospliere 
tliaii' tile sea ; the degree of moisture is therefore generally lower 
in . the interior than on the coast. ■ If then we have a coast where 
the .wind in the course of the year blows alternateljr from the 
interior of the continent and from the open sea^ the moisture will 
increase or diminish as the '■wind Wow'S' from the sea or from 
the land. The absolute quantity of .v/ater in the air will 
generally reach its maximum during' the warm season^ but the 
lelative moisture will mostly depend upon the prevailing wdnds. 
At Shangliaij E. and S. E. winds from the sea are the prevailing 
winds during the six months of the W'arm season, N. E, and N, W. 
winds being the most common during the cold iiioiiths. There is 
then a double reason , for Summer being the moist season, a,s the 
capacity of air for v8..pour rapidly rises with the temperature ; and 
the air blown from the sea is always near its point of 'saturation,. 
In winter, on the . contrar}", the vapour in the air is far from 
saturating it, notwithstanding the low temperature; and the winter 
at Shanghai is often very dry. 

The passage from one system to the other is slow as it appears 
from the foregoing tables, and this gradual transition is far better 
for the body tliim the rapid change that generally takes place in 
the interior of the continent, at Peking for instance. 

We will review in a few words the advantages and drawbacks 
of those two mediums in which residents in this country live by 
turns in the course of the year. 

Winter-^ Cold and dr^ air: 

Contraction of the capillary vessels of the skin— Diminution of 
perspiration — Increase of the quantity of urine— Greater con- 
sumption of oxygen— Quicker breathing — More regular appetite 
—Muscular activity and streng'th— Exuberance of animal spirits. 

Summer — Warm and moist afr (containing, for the same volume, 
less oxygen): 

Quick and lahorious breathing: hence incomplete hematosis. — ■ 
The peripherical vessels receive an abundance of liquids, but ca- 
pillary circulation is sluggisb — Moisture checks the evaporation of 
the perspiration — Appetite blunted, digestion laborious — The re- 
laxation of tissues warmth and moisture creates a predisposition 
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to congestions — Increase, in tlie weiglitof tlie bodj— Weakness, of 
tlie muscular system, 

. It is e?ident tliat, were it not for tbe benefit of its cold, and 
dry winter^ tlie climate of Sliangliai would be most cietsstable* . 

IY.-^ATMOSPHEEIC FRESSUEE. 

Tliis element is of no great importance for a station situated.^ as 
Sliangiiaij at tlie level of the sea. It would be otlierwise at a 
great altitiicley as is the case with liiimbers of towns in iiionntainoiis 
countries or on high plateaux : the conditions of life are qoite 
differeat md the phenomena of organic life aire intimately con- 
nected with the density and pressure of the air. 

I shall tiierefore confine myself to giving the daily variation of 
the barometer at Shanghai and its monthly variation, since it is the 
cause of the opposite regular winds (monsoons) which blow 
by turns through the course of the year. 


Daily 'mrlation of atmospheric at Shangliai {1876’-t880f 



1 

a.m. 

80 .*“ 

034 




4 


80 . 

017 

1st minimum. 



7 


30 . 

043 




10 

r? 

30 . 

062 

1st maximum. 



1 

p.ra. 

30 . 

018 




4 


30 . 

001 

2nd minimum. 



7 

77 

80 . 

024 




10 

77 

30 . 

047 

2nd maximum. 



Mean 

30 . 

031 



IfontMy mea7i 

atmospheric p\ 

ressure 

! at Shanghai {1873-1880), 

January 

80 .*“ 

388 


July 29d“ 

711 

February 

80 . 

296 


August 29. 

766 

March 


80 . 

198 


September 2-9. 

920 

April 


80 . 

037 


October 30, 

144 

May 


29 . 

876 


November 30, 

265 : 

June 


29 . 

778 


■ Deceirfber; ' 30. 

315 


Annual mean S0d“ 058. 
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Mean atmospheric pressure for each period of 5 days {iS73-1S80). 


from 

. 1 to 

■ 5 Jan. ' 

80.^ 341 

from 80 to 

4 

July 

29.*“ 742 


6 — 

10 

77 


.391 

77 

5 — 

9 

77 

.687 

?? 

11 — 

15 

77 


.443 

77 

10 — 

14 

77 

.713 


16 — 

20 

77 


.414 

77 

15 — 

19 

77 

.709 


21 — 

25 

77 


.876 

77 

20 — 

24 

77 

.717 

?? 

26 — 

30 

n 


.879 

77 

26 — 

29 

77 

.785 

57 

31 — 

4 February 

.822 

77 

30 — 

3 

Aug. 

.720 

57 

6 — 

9 

77 


.321 

77 

4 — 

8 

77 

.728 

57 

10 — 

11 

77 


.261 

77 

9 — 

13 

77 

.709 

57 

15 — 

19 

77 


.330 

77 

14 — 

18 

77 

.755 

77 

20 — 

24 

77 


.241 

77 

19 — 

23 

77 

.800 

77 

25 — 

1 

March 


.275 

77 

24 — 

28 

77 

.815 

77 

2 — 

6 

77 


.278 

77 

29 — 

2 

Sept. 

.901 

77 

7 — 

11 

77 


.231 

77 

3 — 

7 

71 

.863 

77 

12 — 

16 

77 


.201 

77 

8 — 

12 

77 

.866 


17 — 

21 

77 


.192 

77 

13 — 

17 

77 

.953 

77 

22 — 

26 

77 


.162 

77 

18 — 

22 

77 

.917 

77 

27 — 

31 

77 


.119 

77 

23 — 

27 

77 

80 .001 

77 

1 — 

5 April 


.116 

77 

28 — 

2 

Oct 

29 .996 

77 

6 — 

10 

77 


.042 

77 

3 — 

7 

77 

80 .108 

77 

11 — 

16 

77 


.110 

77 

8 — 

12 

77 

.145 

77 

16 — 

20 

77 


.084 

77 

IS- 

17 

77 

.179 

77 

21 — 

26 

77 

29 .947 

77 

IS- 

22 

77 

.103 

77 

26 — 

30 

77 


.956 

77 

23 — 

27 

77 

.171 

77 

1 — 

5 May 


.974 

77 

28 — 

1 

Nov, 

.226 

77 

6 — 

10 

77 


.898 

77 

o 

6 

77 

.216 

77 

11 — 

15 

77 


.888 

77 

7 — 

11 

77 

.260 

77 

16 — 

20 

77 


.884 

77 

12 — 

16 

77 

.811 

77 

21 — 

25 

77 


.844 

77 

17 — 

21 

77 

.263 

77 

26 — 

80 

77 


.792 

77 

22 — 

26 

77 

.270 

77 

81 — 

4 June 


.858 

77 

27 — 

1 

Dec. 

.275 

77 

6 — 

9 

77 


.839 

77 

2 — 

6 

77 

.293 

77 

10 — 

14 

77 


.771 

77 

7 — 

11 

77 

.307 

77 

16 — 

19 

77 


.736 

77 

12 — 

16 

77 

.286 

77 

20 — 

24 

77 


.758 

77 

17 — 

21 

77 

.320 

77 

26 — 

29 

77 


.779 

77 

22 — 

26 

77 

.348 







77 

27 — 

81 

77 

.844 


The two last tables show that atmospheric pressure, at Shang- 
hai, undergoes a perfectly perceptible oscillation during the 
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course, of tlie year ; at its maximum in Januari^' (tlie 13tli: 
30/^ 476), it sinks gradiiallj till July (tlieBtli: 29.^“ 674) to rise 
a^g-ain. This variation is mot peculiar to our station it . is 
observed air over Asia: its cause and consequences we. must 
briefly explain. 

V.— WINDS— MONSOONS. 

On the wliole Soutliern and Eastern slope of Asia we see a 
imitiial reaction of continental and oceanic influences, the great 
llonsoam. In our Winter the continental regions of Asia are 
cooler tliaii the surrounding seas and pressure is higher ; the air 
consequently, actuated by gravity, flows from the continent 
towards the ocean : hence we have steady Northerly (N. E., 
N. and N, W.) winds which blow through the Winter and are 
naturally cold and dry. This is the Winter Morisoon and the 
d-iy Season on the Eastern coast of China. In our Summer, pres- 
sure is very low over a great part of the Asiatic continent, owing 
to the lieat and the ascending current produced by it: therefore the 
air of the ocean wull flow towards Asia. Hence the winds from 
B., S. E. and S. which prevail at Shanghai and bring the well- 
known excess of moisture. This is the Summer Monsoon and the 
wet Season, 

Herewith we give the mean direction of the wind at Shanghai, 
determined from hourly observations made during eight years at 
Zi-ka-wei by means of self-registering' anemometers giving each 
moment the direction and velocity of the wind. 

Mean direction of the wind at Sliangliai f873-i880) and mean 

velocity per hour (J 875- i 8 80). 


Jan. 

N. 4° 

W. 

8.2 miles. 

July 

S. 41° 

E. 

8,8 miles* 

Feb. 

N. 11 

E. 

8.7 

y? 

Aug. 

S. 70 

E. 

7.8 

yy 

March 

N.61 

E. 

8.8 

yy 

Sept. 

N. 54 

E. 

6.4 

yy 

April 

S. 79 

E. 

CO 

00 


Oct. 

N. 33 

E. 

6.1 

yy 

May 

S. 54 

E. 

9.0 

yy 

Nov. 

N, 6 

W. 

6.4 

yy 

June 

S. 66 

E. 

8.0 

yy 

Dec. 

N.*ll 

W. 

8,1 

yy 


Annual Mean.: N. 62® E.— 7.9 miles. 
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Thus til e wind which blows from N. in Janiiarj/ veers to N, E. 
between Febriiarj and March, to E., between March and April, 
to S, E. in May; it turns a little to E. ag*ain' in June, whilst 
July enjoys the most Southerly wind. From that month to the 
end of the year it turns to E. and N., getting in December as far 
as N. 11® W, The oscillation is then perfectly definite. The 
alternation of the two Monsoons is equally a constant fact not 
subject to any exception. 

Squalls or gales, though not violent, are frequent enough at 
Shanghai, as this port is about equally distant from the most 
common track of two kinds of storms that come now and 
then to break the sameness of the settled Monsoons. In Winter, 
there are frequent atmospheric depressions issuing from Central 
Asia; they run from West to East, crossing with great velocity 
Siberia, Mongolia and Japan ; they rush towards the area of 
minimum pressure that exists in the middle of the North- 
Pacific Ocean. In Summer, there are Typhoons in the South, 
between 15.® and 26.® latitude North, following the opposite 
direction, irom East to West, and proceeding from the Equatorial 
Pacific towards the Philippines and Southern China or Tonquin; 
sometimes, chiefly in July and August, they take a run north- 
ward, approach Shanghai and carry havoc over Japan. 

During the passage of those Northerly storms that usually rage 
with violence along their path, the winds at Shanghai are con- 
vergent to the centre of the depression : they consequently begin 
by blowings feebly from E. or E, S. E., then they turn slowly as 
the depression approaches, as shown by the progressive sinking of 
the barometer. While the storm is raging North of Shanghai, 
the barometer is at its lowest point ; the wind comes from S. or 
S, W., bringing a high temperature and a great amount of 
moisture ; when at last the depression moves, there is generally 
a strong gale from N. W. which, in Winter, hrings very cold 
weather. 

The Typhoons are much smaller in diameter than the Northern 
atmospheric depressions, and whenever they keep in Southern 
regions, they are not perceived at Shanghai except by a slight 
fail of the barometer, the winds being E. or N. E. 
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These two kinds of storms, with regard to the amount of rain 
they hring on, hotli partake of the nature of the seasons during 
which they usually form : the Winter depressions, coming from 
the interior of the continent with the great dry air current that 
issues from it, raise enormous masses of dust which they carry far, 
and wide, increasing the barrenness of the countries they pass 
over. The Typhoons, on the contrar}^, originating in the warm, 
and moist nijiritime regions of the Equator, are invariably charac- 
terized by diluvial rains. 


VI,— EAIN. 

This peculiar system of rain in the Monsoon ■ regions appears 
clearly from the following tables calculated from the observations 
taken at Zi-ka-wei. 

Freqmnc'j^ (md uniotint qf rain fallen atBluingliai {1873-1880). 


January 

days. 

9.4 

inches. 

2.269 

July 

d,avs. 

11.2 

inches. 

3.560 

February 

11.7 

2.887 

August 

10.5 

4.656 

March 

12.0 

2.871 

Septeoibor 

10.9 

6.714 

April 

12.5 

8.688 

October 

8.7 

2.840 

May 

11.1 

2.871 

November 

6.9 

1.962 

June 

13.0 

7.857 

December 

6.1 

1.390 


Annual Sum : 124 days.' ' 42.464' inches. 


Of these 124 rainy days we have: 

in IVbifsr -54.8 days giving . 14.219^“ of water. ' ' , 

in Smmmr 69.2 ■ . „ 28.245 ,, 

The heaviest shower was that of October 24th 1875, during 
wliicli there fell of ivater in. 3'| hours, equal to 2,024“f 

per lioiir. 

. Show is frequent in Winter, particularly in January,' the 
coldest but not the driest month of the year. 

VII.— NEBULOSITY, OR CLOUDS. / 

The state of the sky, its clearness or. .nebulosity, isl.eviden.tly ; 
closely connected with the moisture of the air. Yet, with the 
e ^ ceptiu n of N o vemb er and .December, , usu,ally the finest . mon.ths 
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of the jear^ the mean co-efficient of nebiilositj Taries little from 
one season to another: the reason is. that the upper regions of 
the atmosphere are swept by a huge current which for 9 or 10 
months always runs from West to East^ carrying along clouds 
(cirri), that have nothing to do with the moisture or dryness of 
the lower strata of air. Those clouds, (alto-cumuli^ cirri^ cirro- 
strati), of a thousand shapes and varieties, are always of a graceful 
aspect^ they may truly be said to make up two-thirds of the 
nebulosity of our sky. 


These indications' with regard to the meteorological conditions 
of the Climate of Shanghai, though brief, are yet sufficient to 
enable physicians to form an opinion upon the salubrity of the 
port. To complete the study of this climate, the water and soil 
should be inquired into, and the knowledge thus acquired would 
throw light on the causes of the prevailing diseases, and wmuld 
also explain how residence in Shanghai might be beneficial to 
some patients. I must however leave this to others more versed 
in these questions. 
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LUST OF FEllKS. 


MiscellmieGus. 


List of Ferns found in tlie Talley of tlie Siver Min^ f oocliow."*') 

Abia:n"ti 7M ciineatiim. (Banker’s glen only.) 

Asfidium aculeatum. 

„ aristatiim. 
fklcatum. 

„ laserpitiifolium’, . 

Assplenium laiiceiim. 

IfLEOHNirai long-ifoliiirn? 

Cejiatopteris tlialictroides. 

B.U \ ■ AL L I A elega ns. ( Y ue n-foo.) 

„ imiiiersa. 

strig’osa. (Said to be found at Yneii-foo.) 

Linus AYA ciiltrata. 

ZV E F fi iiuBi'UM (Lastbjsa) decursivo-pianatiim. 

Filix-inas. 

sopboroides. 

subtriplijliiim. 

OsMiJNDA regalis. 

■ Poiai:m3i>ium (Nipiiobolus) Lingua. ■ y 

5, iioriiiale. 

5, quercifolium. 

Pteris aqiiiliiia. 
seiTulata. 

ScoLOPENDRiuM viilgare. ■ 

WooDWARDiA japoiiica. 

G, C. Anberson, . 

S.S, ' Appi'/i, 1S8L 


* Genera and Siibgenera in Capitals ; accepted Species in Roman test, according to 
Hooker’s Synopsis Fiiicura, 2rid Ed. London, iSTL-s-iitL Jow/n: , 
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REPORT 


OF THE 

COUNCIL OF THE NOETH-CHINA BMNCI 

OF THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

Fob the Yeah 188 L 


At the Aiiiuial Meeting, held on the IBth of March, 1881, 
the following oentleinen were elected Office Bearers for the 

o o 

year:— 


G. J. Mobrison, Esq,, PresidenL 

A. E. Hippisley, Esq., ! yice-Freudents 
Rev. W. Muirhead, / 

James Acheson, Esq., Secretary , 

G. H. J. Kreinwaghter, Esq., Treamrer. 
M AX Slevoot, Esq., Librarian. 

T. W. Kingsmill, Esq., Curator. 

Very Rev. Dean Butcher, b.d., 

Joseph Haas, Esq., 

John Fryer, Esq., 

Alex. Hosie, Esq., 

C. Schmidt, Esq., ' 

A. B. Stripling, Esq., / : ■ 


Councillors. 


Six General Meetings of the Society were held dnriiig the 


year. • 

Owing to the departnre of Mr. G. H. J. Kleiiiwachter from 
Shanghai the post of Treasurer became vacant and Mr. T. S« 
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Soiitliey at the request, of the Council consented to act Mr. 
T. W. Kingsnull on his return from Europe being unable to 
undertake the duties of Curator, Mr. D. C. Jansen kindly con- 
sented to remain in ofBce. 

The following papers were read at the Meetings of the So- 
ciety : — • . ' 

L — i6ili MarcJi^ ‘^^Fresh Water in the Sand Banks of the 

Formosa Channel.” By F. W. Schulze, Esq. 

2, — ‘‘Notes of a Trip to the Island of Saghalin.” By Geo. 

C. Anderson, Esq. 

3. — Jpn'Z, “On the Rapids of the Upper Yangtsze.” 

By E. H- Parker, Esq., of H. B. M.’s Consular Service. 

4:,—9th Jrme^ “Chinese Buddhism of the Present Day.” 

By the Rev. John Butler. 

5. —26tk September y hotmlcon Sinicum. Notes on Chinese 

Botany from Native and Western Sources.” By E. 

Bretschneider, Esq., M.D., Physician to the Imperial 

Russian Legation, Peking^ 

6. — “Notes on Saglialin, Aniva Bay, and the Coast of 

Russian Tartary,” 

7. — 28th October, “The Climate of Shanghai. Its Meteoro- 

logical Condition.” By the Rev. Father Marc De- 

chevrens, S.J., Director of the Zi-ka-wei Observatory. 

8. — “ Notes on Chinese Composition.” By Herbert A. Giles, 

Esq., of H. B, M.'s Consular Service. 

9. — i5th December^ “The Minor Currency of Aiinam.” By 

E. Toda, Esq,, Consul for Spain. 

The Society was represented at the Third International 
Geographical Congress at Venice, in September, 1881, by 
Lieut, G. Kreitner; who has furnished a valuable and interest- 
ing report on the w’ork of the Congress referring to Central 
and Eastern Asia. 

Two Corresponding Members, Dr. H. Fritsohe of Peking 
and Lieut. G, Kreitner of the L R. Austrian Army, and fifteen 
Oixiinary Members wore elected during the year. 
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Three Orcliimry Members resigned. There were on the list 
of the Society on the 3 1 st December, 1 88 1 , fourteen Honorjny, 
twenty -six Corresponding, and one hundred and twenty-three 
Ordinary Members, 

The Society has to deplore the death of one Honorary 
Member, Mr. A. F, Marques Pereira, who died at I3oiiibay on 
September llth, 1881.^ 

The Meetings have continued to be fairly well attended, and 
the Public generally taken a greater interest in the work of 
the Society. Probably from want of knovdedge of tiie facili- 
ties now afforded to readers the Library of the Society is not 
so largely availed of as might be expected. It is now |)]aced 
in communic‘ation with the Shanghai Library, and permission 
to make use of it can be obtained on application to the Librarian 
of that institution. 

The first part of the Society’s Journal for 1881 was issued 
in March, 1882. 

Some of the older volumes of the Society’s Proceedings 
being out of print the Council propose to issue a new edition, 
should a sufficient number of subscribers to justify the venture 
be forthcoming. Some of these volumes at present cominaiid 
a high price. ^ 

The usual reports of the Treasurer, Librarian, and Curator 
of the Museum are appended. 

^ Mr, A. F. Marques Pereira had been an Honorary Member of our Society 
since 1865, He was born at Lisbon, and entered, while young, the Consular 
Service of Ms country. After having received his preliminary training in 
Portugal, he was sent out to China, and ultimately served for eight or nine 
years at Bangkok, whence, early in the past year, he was transferred as 
Consul-General to Bombay. He was a man of considerable liter.iry attain- 
in exits and tbe author of several works on the history of the Portuguese Colony 
at blacao and the relations of the Portuguese with China since their arrival 
in the 16th century. During his residence in the East he was always a true 
and earnest friend to our Society, taking great interest in Oriental matters, 
and more particularly in Numismatics. While in Bangkok, he made a fine 
collection of Siamese coins, a portion of which was presented to the King of 
Portugal 5 and his pamphlet : Moedas de Siam. Lishqa: 1%!^^ contains much 
valuable information on the little-known subject of Siamese Coinage. Mr, 
Marques Pereira was an Honomry Member of several learned Societies of 
Europe and Asia. 
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LIST OF IBIBEES. 

APRIL, 1882, 

. 0 . 

HONORARYo 


His Majesty Leopold IL, King of the Belgians, 

Alcock, Sir Rutherford, k.c.b., London, 

Hart, Robert, Esq,, c.M.a., Peking. 

Legge, Rev. J., d.d., l.l.d., Oxford. 

Medliurst, Sir Walter H., k.c.b., London, 

Parkes, Sir Harry S,, k:.c.b., k.c.m.g., Tokio, 

Prejevalsky, CoL N., St. Petersburg. 

Richthofen, Baron Ferdinand von, Bonn, 

Seward, The Hon. George F., U.S. 

Shadwell, Admiral Sir Charles F, A., e:.c.b., Melksham, Wilts, 
Wade, Sir Thomas F., K.C.B., Peking. 

Williams, Rev. S. Wells, L.L.D., New Haven, U.S. 

Wylie, Alex., Esq., London. 

Yule, CoL PL, c.b., London. 


liEPOET OF THE N.-C. B. OF THE B. A.' S. 


CORRESPONDING. 


Bastiaii, Prof. Dr. A., Berlin. 

Cox, Rev. Josiah. 

Delaplace, Mgr. L. G., Peking. 

Eclkiiis, Rev. J., d.d., Peking. 

Fritsche, H., Esq., ph. d., Peking. 

Fryer, John, Esq. 

Giles, Herbert A., Esq. 

Gordon, CoL C. G,, c.b., Manritias. 

Hance, H. F., Esq., ph. d., Whampoa. 
Flapper, Rev. A. P., B.n., Canton. 

Hepburn, J. C., Esq., m.b., Yokohama. 

John, Rev. Griffith, Hankow. 

Keischke, Dr. Ito, Tokio. 

Kreitner, Lieui G., Vienna. 

Linclau, wirkl. Leg. -Rath Dr. R., Berlin. 
Lockhart, W., Esq., M.n., London. 

Macgowan, D. J., Esq., Wenchow. 
Martin, Rev. W. A. P., n.n., l.l.b., Peking. 
McCartee, D. B., Esq., m.d., Tokio. 
McClatchie, Rev. Thos., m a., Shanghai. 
Moiile, Right Rev. G. E., d.b. 

Muirhead, Rev. W., Shanghai. 

Eondot, Natalis, Esq., Lyons. 

Schereschewsky, Right Rev. S. I. J., h.b. 
Szechdnyi, Count Bela, Zinkendorf, Flungary. 
Williamson, Rev. A., Chefoo. 
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Acheson, James, Esq. 

Aij:ar, Luis de, Esq. 

Alford, R. G., Esq. 

Allen, E. L. B., Esq. 

Allen, H. J., Esq. 
Amelunxen, E. A. von. Esq. 
Anderson, G. 0., Esq. 
Ayrton, W. S., Esq. 

Baber, E. C., Esq. 

Baesler, Jos., Esq. 

Bamford, Rev. A. J. 

Brenan, B., Esq. 
Bretschneider, E., Esq., M.D. 
Bristow, H. B., Esq. 
Brosche, H., Esq. 

Brown, J. McLeavy, Esq. 
Bryner, J., Esq. 

Bushell, S. W., Esq., m.d. 
Butcher, V ery Rev. C. H., n.D. 
Buttles, Prof. E. K. 

Callado, His Ex., E. 

Coignet, F., Esq. 

Cooper, W. M., Esq. 
Cooverjee, P., Esq. 

Cordes, August 0., Esq. 
Coughtrie, J. B., Esq. 

Davenport, A., Esq. 
Deighton-Braysher, C., Esq. 
Dennys, H. L., Esq. 

Dodd, J., Esq. 

Dowdall, C., Esq. 

Diilberg, F. W. E., Esq. 

Eitel, Rev. E. J., fh. d. 

Farago, E., Esq. 

Fauvel, A. A., Esq. 


Ferguson, His Ex., J. H. 
Fergusson, T. T., Esq, 
Fisher, H. J., Esq. 

Forbes, F. B., Esq. 

Frater, Alex., Esq. 

Gardner, C. T,, Esq. 

Gil de Uribarri, Ramiro, Esq, 
Giquel, P., Esq. 

Glover, G. B., Esq. 
Goldsmith, B., Esq. 

Grant, P. V., Esq. 

Gubbay, R. A., Esq. 

Guppy, H. B., Esq., m.b. 

Haas, J., Esq. 

Hague, E. P., Esq. 
tianbury, T., Esq. 
Henderson, Ed., Esq., M.D. 
Henderson, J., Esq. 

Henry, A., Esq., M.i>. 
Hippisley, A. E., Esq. 

Hirth, F., Esq., PH. J). 
Hjousbery, E., Esq. 

Hobson, H. E., Esq. 

Holt, Rev. W. S. 

Hosie, Alex., Esq., M.A, 
How, A. J., Esq. 

Hiibbe, P. G., Esq. 

Imbault-Huart, 0., Esq. 

Jamieson, G., Esq. 

Jansen, D. C., Esq, 

Johnson, F. B., Esq. 
Johnston, J., Esq., M.D. 

Kingsmill, T. W., Esq, 
Klein wachter, F., Esq. 
Kleinwachter, G. H. J , Esq. 
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Kopscli, H*, Esq. 

Krauss, .A.j Esq. 

Krejj W.,,Esq. 

Little, A. J., Esq. 

Little, L. S., Esq,, M.i). 

Low, E. G., Esq. 

Maciiityre, Rev. John. 
Maday, R. H., Esq. 
Maignan, H., Esq. 

Mann, James, Esq., bi.d. 
McCIatdiie, H. P., Esq. 
Molleiidorfl-, O. F. von. Esq., 

PH. D. 

MollendorfF, P. G. von. Esq. 
Morris, Herbert S., Esq, 
Morrison, G. J., Esq. 

Owen, Rev. G. S. 

Paascli, C., Esq. 

Parker, E. H., Esq. 

Pi chon, L., Esq., M.B. 
Pitman, J., Esq, 

Plancy, V. Collin de, Esq. 
Pollock, John, Esq., M,B. 

Reeks, A. J,, Esq. 

Reid, David, Esq. 

Rhein, J., Esq, 

Kivington, Charles, Esq. 
Roclier, E., Esq, '■ 

Riiegg, E., Esq., n.L.D. 
Rnssell, The Hoii. James. 
Eyrie, The Hon. Phineas. 


Sampson, T., Esq. 

Samson, J., Esq. 

Saunders, W., Esq. 

Scherzer, F., Esq. 

Schmidt, C,, Esq. 

Sclniltz, (’’apt. C, A. 

Schulze, F. W., Esq. 
Seckendorff, Baron Edm. von. 
Shinagawa, E., Esq. 

Sim, Alexander, Esq. 
Slevogt. M., Esq. 

Smith, The Hon. Cecil 0. 
Southey, T. S>, Esq. 
Starkey, Reg, D., Ksq. 
Stent, G. C., Esq. 

Streich, K. L, Esq. 
Stripling, A. B., Esq. 
Sutherland, H., Esq. 

Tanner, P., Esq. 

Tata, D. B., Esq. 

Toda, E., Esq. 

Vissid'e, A., Esq. 

Warburg, C. G., Esq. 
Waslibrook, W. A., Esq. 
Watters, T., Esq. 

Wetmore, W. S., Esq. 
White, F. W., Esq. 
Wicking, H., Esq. 

Wilcox, R. (1, Esq, 

Wood, A. G., Esq. 

Youd, F., Esq. 
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Tile usual Report was sent in by the Hon. Treasurer, but, ouing to his transfer to Takow, it arrived too late for publication,— Journal. 
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Curator’s llejiort. 


To the President^ Council^ and Members of the 

Noeth-China Beanch of the Royal Asiatic, Society. 
G-entlemehy 

: The additions to our . Museum during the past year are 

enumerated in the annexed list. 

The lulling off in the number of specimens presented, as 
compared with the previous year, must not be attributed to 
any decrease of interest in the institution on the part of its 
hitherto liberal supporters. Formerly contributions consisted 
mostly of the fauna of this neighbourhood, or siicli as were 
brought here from the coast ports, requiring no further trouble 
from tlie person presenting them than sending to the curator 
or taxidermist to mount and place on the shelves of the 
Museum; but now that it is generally known that such 
specimens are, to a large extent, well rej)resented in our col- 
lection, and as few persons possess sufficient knowledge of 
taxidermy, or care to j)erform the tedious labour of preparing 
the specimens themselves, contributions come in much slower 
than when they were to be obtained with so little trouble. 

Of the 800 species of birds found in China our Museinii 
contains but 313 specimens, 214 of wdiich belong to this pro- 
vince or are common throughout China; and to give an idea 
how slowly this number has been increased, it may be mentioned 
that not more than twenty species have been added during the 
last four years. 

F rom this it will fee seen that we can no longer rely on voluntary 
contributions to increase our collections. If we wish to obtain 
specimens of the natural history of the southern, interior, or 
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more remote localities we must either piircliase, where best we 
can, or eiiiploj.some one to collect for iis. In, the meantime 
however let us hope that former contributors and others 'will 
not withhold their contributions under the mistaken impression 
that they will not be acceptable. 

We want everything — mammals, birds, reptiles, fishes, in 
fact every description of the Natural Flistory of this country, 
and more especially those descriptions most commonly met 
ivith; as a good collection of these once made would help to fill 
our shelves and present such an interesting exhibit that the 
rarer or more expensive kinds would soon follow. 

In exchange for a number of duplicate specimens of birds. 
Dr. Dale, U.S.N. — collecting for the National Museum, Wash- 
ington — sent us 66 kinds of fishes found in the Hongkong 
waters; to these have been added, mostl}^ by purchase, some 40 
or 50 more inhabiting the waters about S bang) lai and theChusan 
Archipelago. Duplicates of this small collection are being 
packed for transhipment to England to have them identified 
and classed, and thus form a nucleus which no doubt will soon 
develop into a valuable, and it is to be hoped, com])r6hensive 
collection of the fishes inhabiting the waters of China, — a 
section of ichthyology presenting a most interesting field of 
research, as it has been hitherto but little studied. 

As making a collection of fishes calls forth no special 
knowledge of taxidermy and requires but little labour beyond 
gathering the specimens, small tanks arc being constructed to 
1)0 filled with suitable preserving liquid and supplied to persons 
at the coast and riverine ports wdth the view of obtaining 
specimens of the fishes peculiar to such places, 

A list of the articles in the Museum has been made, and 
w\ill be sent in for publication as soon as the scientific names 
of the fishes and other specimens sent home for identification 
arrive. 

A commmiicatioii from Dr, Guppy> R.N., adds the following 
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corrections and additions to liis valuable contributions of 
geological specimens as given in the Curator’s report of last 
year* ' ; 

D. a JANSEN* 


ALTEHATIONS IN THE NAMES OE SPECIMENS OE BOCKS* 
527 I . . 

225 ( Eine-grained decomposing granite, from Amoy. 

898 ) 

gg-, > Probably ^‘Qaaxtzite” ratber than ‘‘felsite,” from Namoa Island. 

876 Black chert ” (not bornblendic rock), from Kiiikiang. 

855 “ Mica schist ” rather than “ talcose schist,” from ditto* 

860 Black “chert” (not bornblendic slate), from ditto. 

Of these specimens (from a range of hills on the hank of the Tung 
river, below Ningpo) the porphvritic may he termed “felstoue por- 
phyry,” and the non-porphyritic merely “felstone.” 

“Greisen,” highly micaceous, from Mackan Island, Corean Archi- 
pelago. 

More correctly mica schist (quartz and mica), from Chefoo. 

Better named “Quartz schist,” from Chef 00 . 

“Greiseii” (a granular crystaline mixture of mica and quartz), from 
Chefoo ; though as this rock is associated with tjpical mica schist 
the name “compact mica scMst” can he hardly a misnomer, 

“Eelsites,” not quartzites, from Tien-dong, near Ningpo. 

“ Porphyrite,” from the Snowy Valley, near Ningpo. (Hornhlendic 
rock’is too general a term. 


816 

820 

821 

824 

825 
796 
798 

.770 

775 

777 

781 

767 

746 

445 ) 

446 j 
407 ) 
413 \ 
416 ] 


LIST OF CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AT THE SHANGHAI MUSEUM 

DURING THE YEAR 1881. 
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librarian's Je^ori 


If the welfare of a Public Library were alone dependent 
upon the number of volumes annually added to its shelves^ it 
might safely be said that the year 1881 has been one of the 
most prosperous in the history of our Library. During the 
year no less than 363 volumes have been entered in the Re- 
gister of Accessions, not including Chinese works and publi- 
cations on Natural History, a Catalogue of wdiich is in pre- 
paration. 

As the purchasing power of the Library is necessarily limited, 
it has been the chief aim of the Librarian to extend the relations 
of exchange with kindred Societies and Public Departments, 
and he is glad to announce that his applications in this direc- 
tion have been very liberally responded to. The appended list 
shows the names of 66 Societies, Public Institutions, etc. 
which now regularly forward their publications to the Library, 
and a number of other Societies have since been addressed 
with a view to obtaining their transactions. 

The Library is especially indebted for valuable support to 
the Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India, to the 
Director of the Imperial Botanical Garden at St. Petersburg, 
and to the Imperial Academy of Sciences at Vienna, the 
number of volumes presented by these three Institutions alone 
ainoiiiiting to 1 62. Among the more important accessions may 
also be mentioned a complete set of the Journal of the Bombay 
Asiatic Society, the numerous publications of the Bataviaascli 
Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetensehappen, and the Bulletin 
and Memoirs of tlie Zi-ka-wei Observatory, 

On the other hand, it is a matter of regret that the Library 
receives but scanty support from authors and private iiidivi- 
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duals ill tlie East and elsewhere. Altlioiigli oiir list of mem- 
bers includes not a few whose names are fiimiliar to readers uf 
Tiiibner’s Literary Record, tlieii* publications will in most' 
eases be looked for in vain on the shelves of the . only special 
Library at Shanghai. Of individual contributors Dr. .Legge, 
M. C. Imbault-Hiiart, and Mr. K. L Streicli, who presented 
a Chinese mappemonde^ published in 1674 by Father Ferbiest, 
deserve especial thanks for their donations. 

By kind permission of the Shanghai Library arraiigementrs 
have been made with the London Agent of that Institution, 
the latter undertaking to forward all publications addressed to 
the Society with the monthly parcels sent out to the Shanghai 
Library. The various transactions of Learned Societies are 
thus received with as little delay as possible, an arrangement 
wliich cannot fail to enhance the value of the Library as a 
repository of periodical scientific literature. 

Tlie number of readers has slightly increased since the 
circulation of the books has been placed under the efficient 
control of the Committee of the Shanghai Library, but it can 
liardly be said that the capabilities of the Library are utilised 
in proportion to its development. It is true that die collection 
will be found deficient in wmrks of light literature, but con- 
sidering the number of residents who are led by profession, if 
not by predilection, to take a more than cursory interest in 
the land they live in, it seems strange that no greater demands 
are made upon the splendid resources of tlie Library. 

In conclusion I have to thank the Librarians of the Sliang- 
hai Library, Mr. and Mrs, Gale, for the able assistance they 
have given me throiighont the year. 

M. SLEVOGT, 


Shanghai, March, 1882. 
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ASIA. 

Batavia. Batayiaascli Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. 
Bombay. Bombay Branch of the Boy al Asiatic Society. 

Calcutta. Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India. 

„ Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

„ Geological Suryey of India. 

Colombo. Ceylon Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society. 

Hongkono. China Beview. 

Shanghai, Statistical Department, Imperial Maritime Customs. 

„ Observatoire Magnctiqne et Meteorologique de Zi-Ka-Wei. 

„ Chinese Becorder and Missionary Journal. 

Singapore. Straits Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society. 

Yokohama, Asiatic Society of Japan. 

,, Deutsche Gesellschaft fik Batur- und Volkerkunde Ostasiena, 

EUBOPE. 

Great Britain and Ireland. 





Dublin. Boyal Dublin Society. 

Edinbubgh. Boyal Society. 

Lon-don. Academy. 

„ Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 
,, Geological Society. 

London and China Express. 

„ Boyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 

„ Boyal Geographical Society. 


Boyal Society. 

Society of Biblical Archaeology. 

Statistical Society. 

Triibner’s American, European, and Oriental Becord. 
Zoological Society. 


Germany and Austria, 

Beblin. K. Preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften. 

„ Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde. 

Dresden. Vorein fiir Erdkunde. 

Gotha. Justus Pertiuss’ Geographxsche Anstalt. 

Halle. Verein fiir Krdkuiide. 

Hamburg. Geographische Gesellschaft. 

K. Physikalisch-CEkonomisclie Gesellschaft. 


Konigsbi 
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iEIPZIG. 

ff 

M ITNICH. 

Vienna. 

tf 

)} 

» 

SJ 


Lyons. 

Paeis. 

» 

»» 

s> 

ff 

ff 


Deutsche Moi-genlandisclie Gesellschaft. 

Magazin fur die Literatur des In- mid Auslandes. 
E. Bayeriselie Akademie der Wis^enschafren. 
Deutsche Rundschau fur Geographie und Statistik. 
K. Akademie der Wissensehaften. 

K. Iv. Geograpliische Gesellschaft. 

Iv. Iv. Geologische Reichsanstalt. 

Iv. K. Zoologisch-Botanische Gesellschaft. 
Orientalisches Museum. 


France. 

Musee Gnimet. 

Revue Critique d’Histoire et de Litterature. 

Societe Academlqiie Indo-Chinoise. 

Soeiete Asiatique. 

Societe d’Acclimatatiou. 

Soeiete de Geographie. 

Societe des Etudes Japonaises, Chinoises, Tartares et Indo- 
Chinoises. 


Italy. 

Florence. R. Istituto di Studi Superiori (Accadeinia Oriental e). 

Rome. R. Accademia dei Lincei. 

Turin. Cosmos. 

^Netherlands. 

S’ Gravenhage. K. Instituut voor de Taai-, Land- en Volkenkunde van 
Nederlandsch Indie. 

Russia. 

Moscow. Societe Imperiale des Naturalistes. 

St. Petersburg. Imperial Botanical Gai’den. 

„ Imperatorskoye Rousskoye Gheographitcheskoye Obs- 

tchesfcvo. 

AMERICA. 

Cambridge. Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard College. 

Mexico. Ministerio de Fomento. 

New Haven. American Oriental Society. ' 

New York. American Geographical Society. 

Philadelphia. American Philosophical Society. 

Salem. Essex Institute. 

WasuIxVgton. Smithsonian Institution. 

„ United States Coast Survey. 

„ United States Department of Agriculture. 

„ United States Geogr. Survey W. of Jhe lOOth Alcridian. 
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LIST OP, WORKS ADDED TO THE LIBRARY OF THE 
NORTH-CHIxNA BRANCH OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC 
SOCIETY DURING THE YEAR 188L 


I. Transactions of Lear,ned Societies anb Periodical 
Publications. 

8S9.— Statistical Society (London)- 
Journal, 8vo. Vol. XLIL, 1879. 

840. — Royal Geographical Society (London). 

Proceedings, 8vo. Vol. XXI., 1876-77. 

p. 27. Forsyth, Sir T. D. — On tlie Buried Cities in the Shift- 
ing Sands of the Great Desert of Gobi. 

p. 258. Allen, Herbert J. — Notes of a Journey through For- 
mosa from Tamsui to Taiwairfu. 

JO. 266. Bullock, T. L, — Trip into the Interior of Formosa. 

p. 325, Trotter, H.— The Pundit’s Journey from Leh to Lluisa 
and Return to India viS, Assam. 

p, 580. Smith, F. P, — The Translation and Transliteration of 
Chinese Geographical Names. 

_27. 590. CoiTAM, H. — Overland Route to China, via Assam, Tonga 
Paid River, Kiiairiti, and Singphoo Country, across the 
Irrawaddi River into Yunan, 

Proceedings, 8vo. New Series, Vol I., 1879. 

p. 4M. Explorations in Western Tibet, by the Trans-Himalayaa 
Parties of the Indhan Trigonometrical Survey. 

|7. 489. McCarthy, J. — Across China from Chin-Kiang to 
Bhamo, 1877. 

jp. 701. Morgan, E. Delmar — Pevtsof’s Expedition in North- 
Western Mongolia. 

.845A.— The London AND China Express, 

Vol. XX. — September to December, 1878. 

„ XXL — January to June, 1879. ^ 

846. — SoriETK BE Gkographie (Paris). * 

Bulieiiu, 8vo. VI. Series, VoL XIX., 1880« 


B librakian’s eepoeTj 1881. 

_p. 5. Dutkeuil de Rhixs — Resume des travanx g^ogra- 

phiques srir rindo-Chine orientale. 
i>. 97, 3(i2. Romanet DU Cx\iLLAUD, F. — Notice sur le Tong- 
King. 

p. 331. Dutkeuil de Rhixs — Notes de geograpliie historique 
sur le Flenve Rouge. 

p. 445. Haem:.\xd — Note sur les inscriptions des monuments 
de I’ancien Cambodge. 

Bulletin, 8vo. VI. Series, Vol. XX., 1880. 

850A. — Revue Critique d’Histoike et de Litteratuke. 

Xouvelle Serie. — Tome XL, 1881. Paris : Leroiix, 8vo. 

851, — Deutsche MorgenlIndische Gesellschaft (Leipzig). 

Zeitschriffc, 8yo. Vol. XXXI IL, 1879. 

p, 502. Strauss und ToRXEY—Bezeiclinung der Farben Blau 
mid Gidin im cliinesisclien Altertlram. 
jp. 672. Himly — Das japanisclie Scbachspiel. 

852. — ^Vekein EUR Erdkunde zu Dresden. 

Jahresberichte, 8vo. Vols. XVI-XVII., 1878-80. 

870. — K. Preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. 

Moniitsberichte, 8vo. 1874. 
do. do. 1880. 

■p, 23. Peters, W. — Mittlieilnng iiber die von Hrn. Dr. F. 

Hilgeiidorf in Japan gesammelten Cliiropteren. 
p. 166. Oppolzer, Th. vox — Ueber die Sonnenlinsterniss des 
Scliuking. 

p. 452. Schott — Beitriige zur cbincsischen Bllcberkunde. 
p, 921. Peters, \V. — Ueber die von der chinesisclien Regierung 
zu der internationalen Fisclierei-Ausstellung gesandte 
Fiscbsammlung aus Niiigpo. 

_p.l029. Peters, W. — Ueber eine Sammlung von Fischen, velcbe 
Hr. Dr. Gcrlach in Hongkong gesandt liat. 

873. — Orientalisches Museum (Vienna). 

Oesterreicliisclie Monatsschrift fur den Orient, 4to. 

Vol. V., 1879. 

p. 113. Haas, Joseph — Die Knldja Frage. 
p. 114. Schweiger-Lerchexfeld — Tsin iind Ta-Tsin. Ei- 
niges Uber die alteren Handelsbestrebungen der Chinesen. 
p, 189. Ratzel, F. — Korea,, die Liiikin-Inseln und die zwei 
ostasiatiscben Grossniiichte. 

Vol. VI., 1380. 

p, 17. ^lEBOLD, H. VON— Die Bereitung des japanisclien Pa- 
piers, 
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p. 50. SOHLAGINTWETT-SAKUKLlb^SKIj H, V02f — AllS to Ge- 
bieteu Ostt-Turkistdns. 

p. S7j 102. Rude!., Aewin — D ie Scliriftmittel iiii,d Sc|ireil)er 
des Orients alter und nener Zeit. 

p. 134. Hellwalb, Fk. TON — Die.Rninenpliitze, Cambodsclias. 
p. 189 . Ratzel, Bk. F. — Die Cliinesen in Nordamerika seit 1875 . 
j>. 199 . Kloden, Fkop. G. A. TON — Ueber Tibet. 

870.— B. Accademia DEI Lincei (Rome). 

Atti, Serie III.,Transiinti, 4to. Vol. IV., 1879-80. 

878A.— “Justus Perthes’ Geographische Anstalt (Gotha). 

I)r. A. Petermann’s Mittlieilungen, 4to, Vo!. XXVI. , 1880. 

p, 14. BEHM—Der grosse tibetanisclie Fiuss in semem Lauf© 
mm Bnilimapntra. 
p, 205. Regel — Tnrfrm. 

p, 366. Die japanisclien Vertragshiifen in Korea. 
p. 422. Obersilieutenant M. Pjewzow’s Expedition nach ICuku- 
dioto. 

p, 447. Kloden — D ie Lin-Kin Inseln. 

Ergiinzniigsband XIV., 1880-81. 

Couteiits : — 

No. 61. Bivoli : die Serra da Estrella. 

„ 63. Mohn : die Norwegisclie Xordraeer-Espedition. 

„ 64. Fischer : die Dattelpahne. 

„ 65. Berlepsch : die Gotthard-Bahn. 

Ko. 62 see 70 A. 

879B,— FbANRPURTEB VEREIIf fur Geographie und Statistik. 
Jahresbericlit, 8vo. Vols. XXXVII-XLV., 1872-80. 

(1872-74) p. 87. Ans Briefen Dr. J. Rein’s an seine Fran. 

p. 114 . Brief Dr. J. Rein’s an den Vereinfiir Qeogra- 

pHe nnd Statistik. 

(1875-78) p. 67. Bein— R eis nnd Mais, eine pflanzengeogra- 
phisclie nnd cnlfcurgescbichtliciie Studie. 

8790. — Tereik FtlR EitDisiuKDB.zu Metz. 

Jnliresbericlit:, 8to. Vols. I-II., 1878-79. 

Do. Vol. HI., 1880. 

p. 97. Lorcher— D ie Kautonprovinz nnd die Geomanfcie als 
cbine-sisciie Weltanschauung. 

870D.-— Deutsche Rundschau fur Geographie und Statistik. 
Herausgegeben von Prof. Dx*. Carl Arendts. 

Vol. III., 1880-81. W^ien: Hartleben, 8vo. 

p. 150, 213, 253. Ganzenmuller — D er Central-Zng des nord- 
westliclien Himalaya, • 

j7. 412. ScHiiTT—Eme Winterpartie in die japanisclien Berge. 
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880*“— Aiikbican Oktental Societt (N’ew Haveis'). 

Journal, 8 VO. Vol. YIIL, 1866. 

p‘ I,. WiiiTNEY—On tlie views of Biot and Weber respecting 
the relations of the Hindu and Chinese systems of Ast- 
erisms. 

j?. 382. Whitney — Reply to Weber on the Asterisms, 

Journal, 8yo. Vol. X., 1880. 

Do. Vol. XII., 1881. 

SQQ ^ — Essex Institute (Salem). 

Bulletin, 8 vo. Vol. XIl, 1880. 

891,— -Bombay Bkanch of the Boyal Asiatic Society. 

Journal, 8 YO. Vols. I-XIV., 1841-80. 

Vol. II., y>. 415. Desiderata relative to Thibet and Central Asia, 

Vol. V.yj). 408, Stevenson— Buddhist Antiquities in China. 

Vol. Xl.,p. 115. Gehson Da Cunha — The Tooth-relic of Ceylon. 

Do. jp. 311. Rehatsek — The Arab Astronomers, and their 
Instniments, 

Vol. XIII., 152. Rehatsek — Christianity among the Mongols 
till their expulsion fi'orn China in 1368. 

. 892. — Bat AVIA AscH Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. 

1, — Veriiandeliugen. 

Vols, XVIII. (1842) ; XX. (1845). 8vo. 

Vols. XXII-XXXVIII. (1849-75) ; XL. (1879). 4to. 

Vol. XXV. (VII). Bleekkk — Nalezingen op de Ich- 
thyologic van Japan. 

Vol. XXVI. (IV). Bleekkr — Ichthyologie van Japan. 

Vol. XXX. (HI). Grijs— Geregtclijke Geneeskunde, nit 
bet Cliineesch vertaald. 

Vol. XXXII. ScHLEGEL — Hoa Tsien Ki. Geschiedenis 
van bet Gehloemde Brief papier, 

ScHLEGEL — Thian Ti Hwui. The Hung-Leagne or 
Heaven- Earth League. A Secret Society with the Chinese 
in China and India. 

ScHLEGEL — De Prostitutie in China. 

Vol. XXXVI. ScHLEGEi.— Sinico-Aryaca ou recherches 
sur les racines primitives dans les langues Chinoises et 
Aryennes. 

2. — Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde. 8 yo. 

Vols. m-XXIV., 1855-77. 

Vol. XXVI., 1881. 

^ Vol, III. (XXIV). Munten der Chinezen in Sambas. 

''Vol. V. p. 487. GuiJS — Munten met cliinesche stempels 
uit Cheribon. 
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VoJ. VL jp. 97,. liANGENHOFF— Ds Tliar-prik-kopiig d. 
Ciimezen. 

Vol. YIL p 473. Langenhoff— H*' t chinesebe ffe»fe 
Tisliit-nyet-pan- en Iiet genootseliiip Tliien-fhy-fut4. 

. Yol. IX. j). 67. Hag-eman—- De Tijiberekeniiig bij: de 
Cbineaen. 

Yol. XIY.j?. 38. Feaxckem — G odsdiens-t eii bijg.doof der 
CliineKen. 

— p. 569. ScHLEGEL — Glimeselie ffioiiciies, 

Yol XX. 1 ScEEiAEJE — Climesclie gelieime geiioot- 
seliappen. 

— jp. 9 SciiJ.EGEL — Betrekkingen der Chinezeii met Java 

' Toor de komst der Etiropeanen aldaar. 

— j?. 33. ScHAALJE— De kleiae voeteri der ^^rouwen in 
Gliina. 

Yol XXVI.j?. 413. Fab.ef.-— Drie Clineesclie Kaartspelen. 

S . — Kotulen van de Algemeene en Bestnarsvergaderingen. 8vo. 

Yols. 15:63-78. 

Yol. XVIil., 1880. 

Catalogns der Bibliotlieek. , door J. A. tan der Chus. 1864, 8vo. 

Eerste Vervolg-Catalogus der Bibliotlieek en Catalogus der Maleisciie, Ja- 
vaansche en Ivawi Handsclirifteu. 1872, 8vo. 

Tweede Yervolg-Catalogns der Bibliotlieek. 1877, 8vo. 

AIpbabetisebe Lijst van Land-, Zee-,........en andere Kaarten. 1873, 8yo. 

Cocliciim Arabicoriim in Bibliotheca Societatis Artinm et Seientianim qua© 
Bataviae floret asservatoruin Catalogiim inchoatLim a Doet. K. Frie- 
DERicH absolvit indicibusque instrnxit L. W. C. van den Berg. 1873, 
8vo. 

Kawi Oorkonden. Inleiding' en Transscriptie van Dr . ' A. B . ' Cohen St n abt . 
Leiden : 1875, 4to., 

Het Maleisdi der Molukken... ....door E. S. A. db Clercq. 1876, 4to. 

Catalogns der Xiimismatischo Afdeeling van het Museum. Tweede Bruk. 

. 1877, SvG. 

Catalogns der Etlmologische Afdeeling van het Museum, Derde Druk. 1880, 

, 8vo. 

883.— Cetlon Branch of the Eoval Asiatic Society (Colombo). 
Journal, Voi. I., 1845-48, Svo. ^ 

Do. „IY., 1865-70 „ / 
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SOS^—Forth-ChinaBiiakch of the Rotal A siatic Soctett (Shanghai). 
Journal, 8yo. New Series, Vols. XIV-XV., 1879-80. 

A Catalogue of the Library of tlie Nortli-Cliiim Brancli of the 

Riyal Asiatic Societj, (including the Library of Alex. Wylie, 
Esq.), systematically classed. By HekPwI Cordieb. Shanghai, 
1872, 8vo. 

A Catalogue of the Library of the North-China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, (Including the Library of Alex. Wylie, 
Esq.), systernatically classed. Shanghai, 1881, 8vo. 

899. — Asiatic Society op Japan (Yokohama). 

Transactions, 8vo. Vol. VIII., 1879-80. 

p. 156. Edkins— On the. Japanese Letters “Chi” and “ Tsu.” 

164:, Satow — Reply to Dr. Edkins on “Clii” and “Tsu.” 
_p. 172. BlaivTSTon and Fryer — Catalogue of the Birds of 
Japan. 

p. 4JB. Edkins— Influence of Chinese Dialects on the Japanese 
Pronunciation of the Chinese Part of the Japanese Lan- 
guage. 

899 A.— Straits Branch of the Eotal Asiatic Society (Singapore), 
Journal, 8yo. Vols. I-IIL, 1878-80. 

Vol. I. jx 63 ; IL j?. 1. Pickering— C hinese Secret Societies. 
Vol. I. jp. 168. DennYvS — P idgin English. 

Vol. Ill.i?. 69, 225, Dennys — A Contribution to Malayan Bi- 
bliography. 

909. — The Chinese Recorder and Missionary Journal. 

Shanghai, 8yo. Vols. VII-XI., 1876-80. 

914, — Statistical Department, I. Maritime Customs (Shanghai). 

Returns of Trade at the Treaty Ports for the year ISSO: Part II, 
Statistics of the Trade at each Port. Shanghai: 1881, 4to. 

918. — Statistical Department, I. Maritime Customs (Shanghai), 

Returns of Trade at the Treaty Ports for the Year 1880: Part I. 
Abstract of Trade and Customs Revenue Statistics. Shanghai: 
1881, 4to. 

919. — Statistical Department, I. Maritime Customs (Shanghai). 

II. — Special Series. 

No. 2. Medical Reports: Nos. 20-21. Shanghai : 1881, 4to, 

„ 4. Opium. Shanghai ; 1881, 4to. 

920A. — The China Retiew : or, Notes and Queries on the Par East. 
Hongkong, 8yo, Vols, IV-IX., 1875-81. 

920B, — Translation of 'the Peking Gazette for 1878. Reprinted from the 
‘‘ North-China HeraldJ' Shanghai: 1879, 8vo. 
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920C.— The Fab East... A MontlilT Journal, illustrated witli Pilot ograplis. 

• Edited bj J. K. Black. New Series, ,Tols. I-IL, 1876-77^ 
bound in 1. Shanghai ; 4fco. (Without the Pludograpks). 

,920D. — Obsebtatoire Magnetiqbe et Meteobologique x>e Z,i-Ka-We.i, 
Bulletin Mensuel, 4to. Vol YL, 1880. 

Menioires, 4to.: 

The Typlioons of the Chinese Seas in the Year 1880. Zi-Ea,- 
Wei: ISSl. , 

Siir rinclinaison des Tents: Noiivelle Girouette pour obserTer 
cette inclinaison, Zi-Ka-Wei ; 1881. 

IL Miscellaneous Works. 

ISA. — The Religions of China. . Confiicianism and Taoism described anti 
com i lared \vith Cliristianity, by James Leggb. London : ■ Hodder^' 
1880, 8vo. 

Bj the Author. 

43A. — The works of Confucius : Containing the original text with a trans- 
bition. Vol. I., to wdiich is prefixed. a dissertation on the Chinese 
laii, 2 :iia,ge a,iid, character, by J. AIarshman. Seramporo : Mission 
Press, 1809, 4to. 1 Vol. (the only one puhllshed) hound in 2. 

By D. C. Jansen, Esq. 

43B.—Les Instructions Familieres -du Br. Tchou P6-Lqu, Traite de Morale 
Pratique pnblie pour la premiere fois a^ec deux tradutdlons fran- 

^’aises, ..par Camille- Imbault-Huablt. .Peking; Typogra** 

piiiedttPei“Thrng,d88.i,8vo....-'- 

By the Anthor. 

43F.— The Divine Classic .of Nan-Hua ; being the works of Csuahg Tsze^. 

Taoist riiilosopher. With an Excursus, and copious annotations 
in English and Chine.se, By Fbeberic Henry Balfour. Shang- 
hai and Hongkong : Kelly and Walsh, 1881, 8vo. 

By the Publishers. 

70A, — Dio Berblkcrniig dcr Erde. Jabrliche tlbersiclit fiber nene Arealbe- 
rechriungen, Gebietsveninderungen, Zahhingen iind Schatzungeci 
der Bevitlkerung auf der gesaramten Erdoberliiiclie. PIerausge« 
geben von E. Behm und H. Wagner. Ypl VI. Gotha: PertheS;, 
1880, 4to. » 


By the Publisher. 
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128.— 'Report of the Superintendent of the United States Coast Snrvejj 
showing the progress of the work for the fiscal year ending with 
June, 1877. Washington: 1880, 4to. 

By the U. S. Coast Survey Office. 

139. — Anales del Ministerio de Fomento de la Republica Mexicana. Yols. 
III-IY., Mexico: 1880-81, 8vo. 

By the Ministerio de Fomento. 

204A. — A Grammar of the Hindustani Language. By John Shakesfbae. 
London: Cox, 4to. (No title page). 

By D. C. Jansen, Esq. 

236A. — An Index to Dr. Williims’ ^‘Sjdlabic Dictionary of the Chinese 
Language.’^ Arranged according to Sir Thomas Wade’s System 
of Orthography. By James Acheson. Hongkong and Shanghai; 
Kelly and Walsh, 1879, 8vo. 

By the Author. 

242A.—- Deutsch-Chinesisches Conversationsbuch nach Joseph Edkins* 
** Frogrcssive Lessons in the Chinese spoken language,” iibereetzt, 
erlautertundtheilweiso umgearbeitet von Joseph Haas. Shang- 
hai: Mission Press, 1870, 8vo. 

By the Author. 

287 A. — The Firagana, or Japanese Running-hand Writing. A Review of 
its most usual forms with addition of the Chinese Characters from 
which they are derived. By J. Hoffmann. 2nd Ed. Leyden : 

Sythoif, 1861 , (I 

By Joseph Haas, Esq. 

829 A. — Die Yerwandlungen des Abu Seid von Serug oder die Makamen des 
Hariri von Friedrich Ruckeet. 6. Aufi. Stuttgart : Cotta, 
1878, 12m.o. 

Presented. 

869A. — Dr, Ludwio Leichhardt’s Briefe an seine Angehorigen. Heraus- 
gegeben im Auftrage der Geographisehen Gesellachaft in Ham- 
burg von Dr. G. Nedmayer und Otto Leichhardt. Hamburg: 
Friederichsen, 1881, 8vo. 

By the Geographical Society of Hamburg. 

8B7A.^ — Overland through Asia. Pictures of Siberian, Chinese, and Tartar 
life. By Thomas W. Knox. Hartford : Amer. Publishing Co., 
1871, 8vo. 


By G. C. Aiidcrson, Esq. 
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474: A. — Fe. Schmidt’s, P. t. .Glbh.x’s nnd A, D. Beylkix’s Pelsen im 
Gfebiete des Amurstromes iiBd auf der - Imel Saclialln (Bcitrage 
ziir KenntQiss des russiseliea Eoicbes, Vol. XXV). St* Petersburg; 
iS6S., Svo* 

By Thomas Hanhiiry, Esq. 

5S3B.-— Eecneil de Documents sur FAsie Ceiitrale. l.—Histoire de ,Fin- 
siirrectioB des Tounganes sous le regne de Tao-Kouaiig ( 1 820- i 8 28) 
d’apres les documents cliinois. 2. — Description OD'>gTapbique dii 
Turkestan chinois, traduite du Si“yn“t‘ou-tclie. 3. — Notices geo- 
graphiques et liistoriqiies snr les penples de FAsie Centrale, tra- 
duite dll Si-yii-t*oii-tclie. Par Camille Imb a ult-Hl'Aht. Paris: 
Leroux, 1881, 8vo. ( PuMkations de I’Eeok des Langues Orientaks 
VivardesyVolXFI). 

By the Author. 

599 A. — Deport on the Irrawaddy Diver, by D. Goiidok. ■Daiigooii; 1879-80, 
fcp. 3 vols. bd. in 1. With an Atlas q/31 Plates. 

By the Public Works Dept.,Br. Burma. 

741A. — A Detrospect of Political and Commercial Affairs in China during 
the five years 1873 to 1877. Edited by D. S. Gundey. Shang- 
hai: N.-C. Herald Office, 1878, Svo. 

Presented. 

741 B.—- China. Ergebnisse eigener Beisen iind darauf gegrundeter Studien 
voii Eekwnahd EuEiHEniiN VON Dichthofen. Erster Baud. 
Emieitendei* Theil. Berlin; Eeimer, 1877, 4to. 

By the Author. 

756A.— Hongkong. Deport of the Commissioners appointed to enquire 

into the working of The Contagious Diseases Ordinance, 1867.” 
Hongkong : 1879, fcp. 

764 A* — The Treaty Illegality of the Transit Dues and Eekin Taxes actually 
levied by the Chinese Government. By Thomas T. Eergtjsson. 
Shanghai ; N.-C. Herald Office, 1876, 8vo. 

Presented. 

764 B. — The Great Earaine ; Deport of the China Famine Belief Committee 
Shanghai: 1879. 8vo. 

Presented. 

764C. — Treaties between the United States of America and China, Japan, 
Lewchew and Siam, Acts of Congress, and the Attorney-GeneraFs 
opinion, with the decrees and regulations i|sued for the guidance 
of U. S. Consular Courts in China. Pnhlished by Authority. 
Hongkong : 1862, Svo. 

Presented. 
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764I).—- The Treaty-Biglits of the Foreign Merchant, and the Transit-Sys- 
tem in China. By Johannes TON Gumpach. Shanghai : *VCe- 
lestial Empire ” Office, 1875, 8yo. 

By M. Slevogt, Esq. 

776 A. — Sketches in the Foreign Settlements and Native City of Shanghai. 

By W. McFaklane. Eeprinted from the “ Shanghai Mercury/^ 
Shanghai : 1881, 4to. 

By the Author. 

776B. — Six Essays on the Trade of Shanghai ; reprinted from the Celestial 
Empire.” Shanghai : 1874, 8vo. 

By the Publishers. 

812 A. — The Tagores of Calcutta. Eeprinted from the Indian Mirror.” 
Calcutta ; 1880, 8vo. 

By Dr. S. M. Tagore, Calcutta. 

830. — Teubner’s American, European, and Oriental Literary Re- 
cord (London). 

Yols. SI-XII., 1877-79, 4to. hd. in 1. 

By the Publishers. 

832.~-A General Catalogue of Books, arranged in classes, offered for sale 
by Bernard Quaritch. London : 1868, 8vo. 

By E. Toda, Esq. 

The same : Pages 1 to 206, bound seperately. 

836A. — Bibliotheca Orientalis or a complete list of Books, Papers, Serials 
and Essays, published in England and the Colonies, Germany 
and France, on the History, Languages, Religions, Antiquities 
and Literature of the East. Compiled by Charles Friedeeici. 
Leipzig ; Schulze, 8vo. 

Yols. I-III., 1876-78 (including also Geography). 

„ lY-Y., 1879-80, 

Purchased, 

836B. — ^Yierteljahrs-Catalogaller nenen Erscheinungen im Felde der Litera- 
tur in Deutschland. Nach den Wissenschaften geordnet, Voi. 
XXXY., 1880. Leipzig : Hinrichs, 8vo. 

Presented. 
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I, Transactions of Learned Societies and Pebiodicab 

Publications. 

837. — Kotal Society op' London. 

Proceediugs, 8to. Vols. XXIX. — ^XXXI. (1879-81). 

838. — Royal Asiatic Society of Geeat Britain and Ireland 

(London). 

Joiiraal, 8vo. Kew Series, Vols. XII. — XIII. (1880-81). 

Muller, F, Max — On Sanskrit Texts discovered in Japan. 

XIL 153. 

B'cshell, S. W. — The Early History of Tibet. iTom 
Chinese Sources. XIL 435. 

Edkins, J. — The Nirvana of the Northern Bnddhists, 
XIIL59. 

IIowoRTii, H. H.— The Northern Frontagers of China 
Part V., The Khitai or Khitaiis. XIII. 121, 

Beal, Rev. S. — Two Chinese-Buddhist Inscriptions found 
at Buddha Gaya. XIII. 552. 

839. — Statistical Society (London). 

Journal, 8vo, Vols. XLIII. (1880). 

840. — Royal Geographical Society (London). 

Joni-aal, 8yo, Vols. XLIX, — L. (1879-80). 

Hieth, Fe,— The word “Typhoon.*^ Its History and 
Origin. L. 260. 

Greagh, E. Fitegeeald— a Journey overland from 
Amoy to Hankow in 1879. Map. L. 275. 

Proceedings, 8vo. New Series, Vols. II. — 111.(1880-81). 

Morrison, G. J.— J ourneys in the Interior of China. Map. 

^ ' II. 145. '■ 

Clarke, Major F. 0. H. — Kuldja. Map. 11.489. 

Morgan, E. Bblmar— A Journey through Semiretchia to * 

Kuldja in 1880. 111,150. 

Temple, Sir Richard — The Lake Region of Sikkim, on 
the Frontier of Tibet. Map. III. 321. 

' Morgan, E. Delmar — Dr. RegePs Expedition from Kuldja 
to Turfan in. 1879-80, 111,340. 

841« — Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Proceedings, 8vo. Vol. X. (1880). 

845 A. —The London and China Express. * ^ 

Vois, XXlI.--XXm. (1880-81), 
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846. — SoGiETis DE Geo<iraphie (Paris). 

Bulletin, 8to. VI. Series. Vol, III. (1872) ; Vols. XIII. — XVB 

(1877-78); VIL Series. VoL I. (1881). 

Garjjier, Brancis — Des nouvelles routes de commerce 
avec la Chine. Map. III. 147. 

Besgodins — De Yerkalo a Tse-kou Map. XIII, 170. 

Kostenko, Col. L. — L’Expedition aux monts Alai. XIII. 
275. 

Paquier, J. B. — Pamir et Kacbgarie. XIII. 605 ; XIV. 
581. 

Dupuis, J. — Voyage an Yun-nan. Map. XIV. 5. 16!. 

Eocher— Itineraire de Ch’ung-Ch'ing a Yun-nan-fu, 
XIV. 602 ; XV. 247. 

Dutreuil de Rhins — Notice geographique sur la riviere 
de Hue (royaume d’Annain). Map. XV. 97. 

Ujpalvy, Ch. de— V oyage an Zarafcliane, au Eerghanah 
et a Kouldja. Map. XV. 481. 

Eousset, Leon — Vojmge au bassin snperieur du Eleuve 
Jaune et dans la region du Loess. Map, XV. 289. 

Dutreuil de Rhins — La cote d’Annam et la province de 
Hue. Map. XV. 316. 

Routes entre la Chine et PInde. Map. 1.5. 

849.—Sociih'E DES Etudes Japonaises, Chinoisbs, etc. (Paris). 

Annuaire, 1881, 12mo. 

850 A.. — Revue Critique d’Histoibe et de Litteraturb. 

Nouvelle Serie. Tome XII. (1881). Paris : Leroux, 8vo. 

850B.— SociETE Academique Indo-Chinoisb (Paris). 

Annales de PExtreme Orient, 4to. Vol. III. (1880-81). 

Desoodins — Vocabulaire de plusieurs tribus du Thibet 
Oriental. 42. 

Bouillevaux— Le Ciampa. 77. 99. 303. 

Millot, B. — L’Expcdition Dupuis du Fleuve Rouge. 193, 

Albrecht, J. E. — L*instruction primaire chez les Chinois 
dans Pile de Java. 

851.— Deutsche Mobgenlandische Gesellschaft (Leip55IG). 

Zeitschrift, 8vo. 

Vols. XVIL— XXV. (1863-71). 

Vol. XXVI. (1872), Parts 3-4. 

Vols. XXVIIL— XXIX. (1874-75). 

Vols. XXXIV.— XXXV. (1880-81). 

Gabelentz, H. C. VON der— Beitriige zur mandschuischen 
Gonjugationslehre. XVI II. 202. 

Vambery, H. — Ein chinesisch-tatarischer Originalbrief. 
XIX. 297. 
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Gabelentz, H. C. ton dee— I leber die Spracte der Ha» 
zams iind Aimaks. XX. 3‘^6. 

Bastian, A.— Zur biiddMstisclieii. Psychologie. XX. 419. 

Plath, J. H. — Die Unsterblickkeitslehre der alteii Clii- 
nesen. XX. 471. 
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